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CHAPTER  I. 


**  The  sun  seems  to  be  going  down/*  said  Michael  Staunton,  taking  ofl 
1ms  spectacles,  and  appealing  to  his  silent  companion,  who,  seated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  was  plying  her  needle  with  great  industry. 
At  this  remark,  however,  the  young  woman  rose,  opened  the  window 
near  which  she  had  been  seated,  and  listening  for  a  moment  with  greai 
attention,  again  commenced  her  quiet  occupation  with  the  simple  remark 
— "  They  do  seem  rather  late." 

The  character  of  the  scene  of  which  these  two  individuals  formed  the 
only  living  portion,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  greyhound  sleeping  on 
♦.he  hearth-rug,  was  as  nearly  resembling  what  is  called  by  painters  "  still 
life,"  as  any  could  well  be,  in  which  hearts  are  really  palpitating,  and  the 
current  of  thought  is  actually  moving  on.  It  was  the  interior  of  an  old 
English  hall  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  substantial  than  splendid ;  and 
yet  not  wanting  in  those  decorations  of  richly-carved  black  oak,  and  tnicery 
of  small-pnned  windows,  and  cornice  of  elaborate  workmanship,  which, 
combined  with  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  the  olden  time,  give  a  dignified, 
and  sometimes  even  aristocratic  character  to  apartments  not  otherwise  em- 
bellished in  any  rich  or  costly  manner. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  for  Hatherstone  Hall  had 
undergone  little  change  through  many  successive  years,  beyond  what  ab- 
solute comfort  required ;  and  comfort  being  a  word  of  relative  signification, 
var}'ing  always  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  those  most  immedmtely  con- 
cerned, the  comfort  of  Hatherstone,  at  the  precise  time  here  alluded  to, 
might  scarcely  have  borne  comparison  with  the  comforts  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  true,  the  apartment  already  described  was  not  wanting  in  a 
massive  table  and  sideboard  elaborately  car^•ed,  and  high-backed  chairs  of 
the  same  description,  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  modem 
•peculator  in  these  specimens  of  anticjue  art ;  but  l)eyond  these  there  were 
no  superfluities  designed  for  luxurious  indulgence — not  even  a  sofa,  on 
which  the  form  of  high-bom  beauty  might  recline. 

Judging  from  the  present  occupants  of  that  apartment,  however,  it  might 
readily  be  seen  that  a  sofa  would  not  be  in  very  frecjuent  requisition  there. 
The  figure  and  countenance  of  Michael  Staunton,  the  proprietor  of  the 
mansion,  were  those  of  perfect  health  and  vigor,  scarcely  impaired  by  the 
lapse  of  somewhere  about  seventy  years ;  although  his  fine  head  was 
bald,  and  his  once  luxuriant  brown  hair  was  softened  down  to  a  kind  of 
neutral  tint,  by  the  mixture  of  thickly-scattered  silver  threads.  It  stiUt 
however,  curled  with  great  beauty,  where  most  abundant,  and  thus  waied 
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art  and  cheeks  and  temples  that  were  scarcely  less  handsome  than  in  the 
days  of  their  youthful  pride.  Beneath  the  forehead,  and  closely  shaded 
by  compact  and  thickly-set  eyebrows,  gleamed  out  at  times  such  flashing 
eyes  of  piercing  brightness,  that  few  persons  were  aware  of  their  actual 
color,  or  would  have  believed  it  to  be  no  darker  than  hazel-gray  ;  in  fact, 
so«udden  and  so  powerful  was  the  glance  they  sometimes  shot  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  those  overhanging  brows,  as  to  create  a  general 
belief  in  their  being  black — intensely  black;  or,  as  the  country-people 
more  expressively  called  them,  "  black  as  sloes."  A  well-made  nose, 
thin  lips  of  quick  decision,  and  handsome  rounded  chin,  completed  the 
contour  of  this  not  unpleasing  countenance ;  although,  as  Thomas,  the  old 
footman,  farmer,  and  general  factotum  of  his  master,  often  observed,  the 
squire  was  "  pleasant,  or  unpleasant,  just  as  the  case  might  be.  For  his 
own  part,  ue  would  rather  push  his  head  into  a  bee-hive,  than  have  to  go 
into  the  parlor  when  his  master  was  in  one  of  his  fractious  tempers." 

And  so  thought  many  others,  in  and  about  the  household  of  Michael 
Staunton,  although  upon  the  whole  he  was  an  excellent  master,  who  kept 
his  servants  long,  and  never  turned  a  laborer  or  workman  away  for  any 
thing  but  theft  or  falsehood.  These  were  to  him  the  two  unpardonable 
sins,  both  much  encouraged,  he  believed,  by  the  extravagant  and  '*up-ish" 
notions  of  modem  times.  He  therefore  waged  perpetual  war  against  all 
affectation,  pretension,  or  assumed  gentility ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  warfare  carried,  that  in  his  own  person  and  habits  he  rather  kept 
behind,  than  in  advance  of,  the  customs  of  the  times,  adopting  in  his 
dress  and  mode  of  living  a  simplicity,  and  even  homeliness,  scarcely  borne 
out  by  the  ancestral  dignity  of  his  house,  as  it  was  still  exhibited  to  view 
in  the  family  portraits,  with  then*  richly-gilded  frames,  which  hung  about 
his  rooms.  Indeed,  some  people  went  so  far  as  to  suggest,  that  even  Mr. 
Staunton  himself  might  be  guilty  of  a  little  affectation  in  these  extreme 
views,  or  why  did  he  bestow  such  evident  care  in  the  preservation  of 
these  old  paintings ;  why  did  he  take  pleasure  in  telling  such  long  stories 
about  these  same  ancestors — their  power  with  the  reigning  sovereign, 
their  deeds  of  arms,  their  liberal  charities,  and  all  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony with  which  they  had  been  surrounded  ?  Why,  indeed,  except  to 
draw  a  strong  comparison  between  what  he  called  the  fripper^of  modem 
times,  and  real  greatness ;  and  to  conclude  with  his  unfailing  lamentation, 
that  these  days  nad  all  gone  by. 

Just  in  proportion  as  Michael  Staunton  abhorred  all  falsehood  and  de- 
ception, hiB  admiration  and  his  praise  were  directed  to  honesty  and  truth. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  he  had  married  hb  servant  for  his  second 
wife ;  because,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  find  another  hxmest  woman,  and 
he  could  not  live  alone.  After  the  marriage  of  his  last  daughter,  he  had 
tried  two  or  three  lady  housekeepers ;  but  the  remarks  he  made  upon 
their  manners  towards  himself  were  by  no  means  complimentary'  to  the 
sex.  He  wanted,  he  said,  some  one  to  be  kind  to  him  in  his  old  age,  but 
kind  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  him  remember  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  large  estate,  and  had  yet  to  make  his  will.  He  thought  he  had 
found  this  in  one  of  the  loveUest,  and  most  faithful,  of  the  class  who  labor 
for  their  daily  bread. 

To  this  second  wife  he  had  been  married  nearly  ten  years,  and  she  was 
indeed  a  lovely  picture  of  an  honest  woman  of  her  sphere.  Margaret  was 
DOW  about  the  age  of  thirty,  comely,  fair,  and  of  con^erable  personal 
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beauty,  both  fts  regards  form  and  face.  The  latter  was  fidl  of  patienty 
mild,  and  sweet  expression.  When  perfectly  grave,  and  that  it  almost 
always  was,  there  was  indeed  bat  little  to  be  read  from  its  appearance ; 
but  with  a  smile  upon  the  clearly-chiselled  mouth,  disclosing  teeth  of 
pearly  whiteness,  few  faces  could  be  more  attractive,  and  none  more  kind 
m  their  expression  than  Mai^ret's ;  yet,  some  how  or  other,  this  smile 
was  always  gone  too  soon,  an'd  long  in  coming  back,  and  in  the  interimt 
there  was  sometimes  a  slight  contraction  of  the  clearly-pencilled  eye- 
brows, with  a  sudden  look  of  suffering  or  pain — a  short,  quick  sigh,  and 
something  like  a  shake  of  the  head ;  but  all  this  passed  so  rapidly  that 
no  one  took  much  notice  of  it,  or  if  they  did,  and  if  they  asked  the  cause, 
Margaret  had  always  her  answer  ready — she  was  thinking  of  the  poor, 
the  hungry,  or  of  sailors  tossed  upon  Uie  sea ;  and  knowing  her  to  be  a 
kind  and  pitying  creature,  people  took  her  at  her  word ;  for  Margaret 
was  one  who  went  with  all  her  heart  amongst  the  poor,  and  actually 
looked  with  her  own  eyes  into  their  wants  and  their  necessities ;  often 
observing,  that  as  Providence  had  placed  abundance  in  her  hands,  it  was 
for  her  to  use  and  not  to  hoard  it,  still  less  to  spend  it  upon  herself. 
And  acting  out  this  strong  conviction,  she  kept  to  her  simplicity  of  dress, 
retaining  the  comely  'kerchief  and  close  cap  which  she  had  worn  in  service, 
onlv  with  the  difference  of  greater  costliness  in  texture  and  material. 

Looking  down  upon  this  quiet  homely  figure,  where  she  sate  in  the  old 
parlor,  was  the  portrait  of  a  richly-dressed  and  haughty  seeming  dame, 
the  former  mistress  of  that  hall ;  and  what  a  contrast  to  the  present ! 
Poor  Margaret  often  thought  that  this  protrait  frowned  upon  her,  and 
then  she  drooped  her  head,  and  felt  as  if  she  had  no  business  there.  She 
knew  not^^one  knew  but  Thomas  and  his  master,  what  had  been  the 
character  and  history  of  that  lady.  Some  said  her  reign  at  Uatherstone 
had  not  been  peaceful :  rather  one  of  rights  disputed,  dignity  assumed, 
and  high  pretensions  questioned ;  but  she  died  early,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren, two  daughters  and  a  son,  to  the  care  of  a  father  whose  prejudices 
her  own  character  and  sentiments  had  done  nothing  to  subdue.  Thus, 
her  influence  withdrawn,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  act  upon  any  extreme 
which  his  own  peculiar  views  might  dictate ;  but  to  do  him  justice,  it 
must  be  stated,  that  he  gave  his  three  children  what  is  called  an  excellent 
education,  according  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the  term ;  sparing  noth- 
ing for  expense  in  their  schooling,  and  even  allowing  them  to  acquire  idl 
that  could  be  acquired  in  a  limited  period,  of  the  most  approved  accom- 
plishments of  the  day. 

The  eldest  daughter,  who  had  much  of  the  advantage  or  the  disad* 
Tantage  of  her  mother's  influence,  and  who  had  frequently  accompanied 
her  to  fashionable  sea-bathing  places  in  the  south  of  England,  was  an  apt 
scholar  in  all  that  could  recommend  her  to  society  as  a  clever,  as  well  as 
a  polished  woman.  Clever  she  unquestionably  was,  for  she  could  com- 
pass almost  any  object  noon  which  her  heart  was  set.  But  along  with 
this  en\*i:ible  capability,  tliere  was  a  trait  of  character  still  more  to  be 
desired ;  for  she  could  bring  forward  t^  best  possible  rea^^on  tor  ever}- 
thing  she  wished  to  do  ;  thus  standing  above  or  beyond  all  oontradictioa, 
with  lier  name  unbreathed  upon  by  censure. 

Next  to  this  daughter,  who  rapidly  grew  up  into  a  more  than  usually 
devor  woman,  was  the  son  ;  and  then  the  youngest  daughter  Mary,  hit 
idber's  £Mrorite,  a  tmthfol,  sensible,  sad  thinlong  girl,  of  whom  bar 
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partial  parent  almost  ventiired  to  prDnoiinoe  that  she  would  grow  «p  an 
**  konett  woman."  Indeed,  a  father  and  a  daughter  could  scarcely  go  oq 
more  happily  together :  Marj  was  deroted  to  her  parent's  happiness,  but 
unpretending  in  her  affection  for  him  ;  while  on  lus  part,  he  found  in  her 
ckar  and  steady  mind,  her  truth,  and  her  tendemesSy  almost  all  that  he 
wanted  in  a  companion.  What  a  pity,  that  such  a  happy  and  delightful 
state  of  union  and  mutual  dependence  should  be  broken  up  by  the  Jirwt 
oferf  Yet  so  it  was — the  first  offer  came  to  Mary;  her  heart  was  weak* 
and  she  accepted. 

Mary  was  not  handsome,  nor  striking,  and  she  thought  less  of  her  own 
recommendations  than  thev  deserved.  She  believed  she  was  not  vain, 
because  her  opinion  of  herself  was  very  low ;  and  thus  a  degree  of  grati* 
iude  was  mingled  with  the  emotions  with  which  this  first  ofier  was 
Fboeived.  More  especially  was  this  the  case,  because  it  came  from  a 
very  prepossessing  gentleman,  whom  she  had  met  at  the  house  of  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Ashley,  where  he  made  himself  the  most  distinguished  in  a 
party  of  considerable  intelligence,  throwing  into  shade  so  many  indi- 
Tiduals  of  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  had  spoken  in  the  highest  tains, 
that  Mary,  with  all  her  meekness  and  himiility,  could  scarcely  believe  her 
senses,  when,  a  short  time  afterwards,  an  actual  proposal  of  marnaee 
was  made  her  by  this  very  gentleman  who  had  been  so  much  admirra, 
and  who  still  appeared  to  hold  a  high  place  in  public  opinion. 

From  this  opinion,  however,  Michael  Staunton  dissented  widely  and 
obstinately.  Amongst  his  many  prejudices,  he  hated  America  with  a 
most  cordial  hatred  ;  and  the  gentleman,  after  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  that  country,  had  but  recently  returned  to  settle  in  his  native  land,  in 
a  large  commercial  town,  near  to  which  the  residence  of  Mr.  Staunton 
was  situated.  It  would  be  useless  now,  however,  to  expatiate  upon  the 
many  painfid  scenes  which  took  place  between  Mary  and  her  father, 
before  his  reluctant  consent  could  be  gained  in  favor  of  this  connection. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  difficulties  of  her  position,  attended  as  it  was 
with  some  degree  of  harshness  and  unreasonable  restraint,  enhanced  the 
attractions  of  her  lover.  However  that  might  be,  she  became  at  length 
his  wife ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was  living  in  great  plenty 
and  apparent  comfort  in  the  town  of  M . 

Michael  Staunton  seemed  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  his  children. 
A  short  time  before  this  bond  was  severed,  his  only  son  had  married  into 
what  is  called  "  a  good  family,"  but  without  money,  and,  as  r^rarded 
the  choice  he  had  made,  without  health.  So  much  was  the  father  op- 
posed to  this  connection,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  lady,  nor  his  son 
nice  their  marriage ;  and  when  recently,  intelH^nce  was  brought  him  of 
the  sudden  death  of  this  son,  the  stroke  was  M  the  more  heavy,  from  a 
secret  consciousness  of  having  indulged  his  vindictive  temper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  natural  feeling,  as  well  as  Christian  duty. 

From  these  repeated  trials  Michael  Staunton  never  recovered  the  equable 
tone  of  his  mind.  Instead  of  being  softened  by  distress,  his  temper  be- 
came more  irritable,  lus  will  more  imperative ;  at  the  same  time  that  his 
secluded  life  tended  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  prejudices  always  too 
deep.  Margaret  was  not  a  companion  at  all  likely  to  correct  these  evils : 
she  feared  ner  lord  too  much ;  and  having  once  been  his  servant,  she 
asrer  could  bdieve  herself  his  equal  Neither  is  it  very  likely  that  he 
rtihsd  to  be  ecnpoeted.    He  bad  a  right  to  have  findts  if  he  liked-^riMit 
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IranoesB  had  anybody  to  interfere  witii  him?  Thus  bristling  up,  and 
ever  ready  to  repel  intrusion,  he  met  every  event  in  life  as  if  it  bore  some 
direct  mission  against  himself,  and  was  consequently  something  to  be  treated 
with  suspicion,  if  not  actually  resisted.  To  many  persons  he  appeared  a 
harsh  and  stem  old  man ;  but  there  were  a  few  who  knew  the  real  kindness 
of  his  heart,  and  how  often  he  made  a  plea  of  what  he  called  the  foolish-' 
ness  of  his  wife  for  dispensing  benefits  amongst  the  poor  around  him,  and 
offering  food  and  shelter,  where  his  own  d^ity  would  not  let  him  stoop 
to  offer  it  himself.  ^ 

Perhaps  no  one  knew  more  of  the  real  heart  and  feelings  of  his  master, 
than  the  man  Thomas,  an  old  servant  of  the  household,  who  had  lived 
in  the  family  from  his  boyhood ;  nor  did  any  one  know  better  the  nice 
art  of  meeting  his  sternest  mood  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  offend. 

It  happened,  however,  on  the  occasion  already  alluded  to,  when  the  mas* 
ter  of  the  mansion  had  sat  waiting  for  his  tea  until  aftftr  the  sun  was  set, 
that  the  equanimity  of  Thomas  was  more  than  usually  tried.  But  of 
this,  more  in  its  proper  place  :  for  already  Margaret  has  turned  her  head 
to  listen  to  the  sound  of  coming  wheels ;  the  spectacles  of  Michael 
Staunton  are  laid  for  the  twentieth  time  upon  his  open  book ;  the  grey- 
hound has  started  from  his  sleep  ;  and  nearer  and  nearer  still  comes  the 
rushing  sound  of  a  carriage,  rolling  rapidly  over  the  wet  gravel — wet  with 
April  showers,  for  it  is  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  grass  is  fresh  and 
green,  and  all  nature  b^ns  to  wear  the  brightness  and  the  beauty  of  re- 
turning spring. 

It  was  evident  that  neither  the  lord  nor  the  lady  of  the  mansion  knew 
exactly  how  to  conduct  themselves  on'  this  occasion ;  but  Margaret,  with 
her  heart  brimful  of  hospitality,  was  already  hastening  to  the  door,  with- 
out any  imaginable  purpose,  but  to  offer  her  house  and  heme,  and  every 
thing  it  contained,  to  the  service  of  the  expected  guest.  Hurried  on  by 
these  feelings,  she  stood  upon  the  step,  even  before  the  carriage  reached 
the  door ;  nor  did  her  hand  shrink  back,  when  parcel  after  parcel  waa 
thrown  into  it,  and  cushions,  shawls,  and  umbrellas  piled  upon  her  arms, 
as  if  she  had  been  the  lowest  menial  of  the  whole  establishment.  Of  all 
this  Marmet  thought  as  little  as  any  one  could  possibly  think  for  her. 
Lost  in  deep  interest  for  the  human  occupants  of  the  carriage,  she  counted 
not  the  accompanying  articles  of  property;  nor  saw,  in  fact,  a  single 
thing,  except  a  pale,  proud,  widow  lady,  with  her  face  so  deeply  shrouded 
that  little  could  be  known  of  it  except  the  cold  and  sad  expression  of  its 
marble  lips. 

Strongly  contrasted  with  this  distant,  and  somewhat  repulsive  figure, 
was  a  child,  a  little  girl  of  somewhere  about  eight  years  old,  all  eager- 
ness and  curiosity,  yet  evidently  ill  prepared  to  find  her  happiness  in  tliis 
new  home ;  for  nothing  could  induce  her  to  leave  her  close  and  fright- 
ened hold  upon  her  mother's  dress.  The  lady  had  closely  wrapped  her 
arms  around  her  child,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  kept  a  constant  guard 
upon  her,  lest  some  unfriendly,  or  some  vulgar  hand  should  dare  to  touch 
a  thing  so  delicate  and  so  beloved ;  in  this  manner  the  silent  party  walk- 
ed through  the  old  hall,  Margaret,  with  vain  endeai'ors  to  be  social, 
ushering  the  way.  It  was  evident  that  Margaret  was  supposed  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  house,  or  if  not  actually  thought  to  be  so,  it  was  evident 
the  lady  chose  to  have  her  suppositions  thus  interpreted ;  and  therefore 
ahe  walked  forward  along  the  paissage  which  led  into  the  parlor,  silent  stilly 
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nor  condescending  to  make  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  Margaret's 
presence  or  attentions. 

Those  who  knew  Michael  Staunton  well,  could  easily  have  perceived, 
as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  advanced  a  few  paces  to  meet  the  tall  and 
stately  figure  which  now  entered,  that  he  had  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
master  the  various  and  contending  emotions  which  pressed  upon  his  heart 
This,  then,  was  the  widow  of  his  son,  and  this  the  fatherless  child !  A 
single  tear,  a  single  affectionate  expression,  a  single  confiding  look  or  act, 
would  at  that  moment  have  mastered  the  strong  man,  and  have  bowed  him 
almost  to  the  dust.  A  single  pressure  of  that  child's  hght  head  upon  bis 
bosom  would  have  burst  the  floodgates  of  deep  feeling  there,  and  might 
possibly  have  made  him  from  that  hour  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Bui 
there  occurred  no  such  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  family*  That  golden 
moment  rolled  away,  unmarked,  and  mingled,  like  other  moments,  with 
the  flood  of  bygone  time. 

Just  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  person  c^  her  husband's  father, 
the  young  widow  dropped  the  lowest  courtesy  which  had  ever  swept  the 
floor  of  that  old  parlor,  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  the  touch  of  his 
•extended  hand  the  tips  of  her  thin  fingers,  and  no  more. 

"  And  you" — said  Michael  Staunton,  not  entirely  repelled,  for  pity  was 
the  strongest  feeling  in  his  heart  just  then,  and  pity  is  ever  patient  and 
forbearing — "  and  you,"  he  said,  while  looking  down  upon  the  child,  and 
blading  out  the  hand  which  had  been  so  quickly  disengaged.  But  the 
child,  at  least,  had  no  concealment,  no  pretence,  for,  first  she  hid  her  fiace 
within  her  mother's  dress,  and  then,  with  pouting  lips  and  peevish  coun- 
tenance looked  out,  and  struck  the '  extended  band  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  predetermined  and  obstinate  dislike. 

Margaret  saw  this,  and  was  in  horrors.  Even  the  mother  spoke  a 
gentle  pleading  reproof ;  and  looking  roimd  the  apartment,  begged  to  be 
conducted  to  her  room.  Here,  it  was  Margaret  s  pride  to  show,  that 
nothing  had  been  neglected  which  thoughts  of  kindness  could  suggest. 
In  every  other  department  of  her  household,  her  efforts  had  been  arrested 
by  the  frequent  and  imperative  command,  to  "  make  no  difference — ^no 
difference  in  the  world ;"  but  here  she  had  worked  unseen  with  her  own 
hands,  so  carefully,  that  neither  sound  of  foot  nor  hammer  had  been 
heard ;  and  yet  the  change  was  so  complete,  that  often  during  the  day 
she  had  run  up  into  the  room,  just  to  de%ht  her  eye  with  gazing  on  the 
*'  perfect  picture"  she  had  made  of  it. 

I  was  natural,  after  all  this  studious  care,  that  Margaret  should  look 
round  with  something  like  triumphant  joy ;  '*  for  what/'  she  thought^  in 
ushering  her  guest,  "  can  possibly  be  wanting  here  ?" 

**  Oh !"  said  the  lady,  starting  back,  "  am  I  to  have  no  fire?" 

"  The  room  is  very  dry  and  warm,"  said  Margaret,  meekly. 

'*  Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  most  peculiar  tone,  and  with 
that  little,  short,  nuuU  laugh  which  means  a  thousand  unutterable  things. 
**  I  had  forgotten  we  were  not  at  home." 

"  I  hope  you  soon  will  be  at  home  though,"  said  Margaret  v«y  sweet- 
ly ;  "  and  I  am  sure  there  should  be  a  fire  directly,  if  I  knew  how  to  have 
it  made,  without — " 

"  Without  what  ?"  inquired  the  lady ;  "  I  see  no  difiioulty." 

''  Without  disturbing  the  sparrows'  nests,"  said  Margaret,  glad  to  eft- 
Mpe  in  any  way  out  of  her  diiemma. 
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**  Ckx>d  gracious !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  "  am  I  to  have  birds  in  mj 
ehimney,  night  and  day  ?  I  shall  never  sleep  with  birds  in  my  chimney, 
I  can  teU  you  that." 

80  saying,  she  applied  her  delicate  white  hands  to  remove  a  fireboard, 
which  occupied  the  centre  space  of  one  of  those  wide  empty  fireplaces 
to  be  found  in  all  old  houses,  on  removing  which,  it  was  found  that  a 
quantity  of  some  kind  of  rude  material  had  been  thrust  up  the  chimney, 
and  had  probably  been  there  for  years. 

**  I  really  don't  think,"  said  Margaret,  "  there  will  be  any  good  in  re- 
moving that ;  and  besides,  the  tea  is  waiting.  I  dare  say  you  will  be  glad 
of  your  tea  after  such  a  journey." 

"  We  have  not  dined,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  repetition  of  the  short 
laugh. 

Margaret  now  found  her  diflficulties  increasing  beyond  what  she  was  at 
all  prepared  for.  She  had  two  parties  to  please,  as  widely  difi*erent  in 
their  habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  as  if  they  had  met  from  opposite 
hemispheres.  There  was  no  question,  however,  in  her  mind,  which  of  the 
two  must  have  the  first  consideration ;  so  leaving  the  lady  to  adjust  the 
afiair  of  the  chimney  herself,  she  hastened  down  into  the  parlor,  to  see 
that  her  lord  and  master  was  no  longer  kept  waiting  for  his  tea.  Here, 
however,  she  found,  to  her  dismay,  that  things  were  even  worse  than 
above.  Thomas  was  in  close  consultation  with  his  master ;  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  listening,  with  contracted  brow  and  flashing  eye,  and  with 
those  quick  movements  of  hand  and  foot,  which  intimated  the  most  fear- 
ful climax  of  irritation.  Thomas,  however,  was  well  known  as  an  excel- 
lent manager,  and  in  him  Margaret  built  her  hopes  of  final  adjustment, 
whatever  the  difficulties  of  the  case  might  be ;  but  in  her  haste  to  reach- 
some  happy  conclusion,  she  overlooked  the  fact,  that  if  Thomas  could  by 
skilful  manoeuvcring  keep  all  things  right,  and  every  one  from  blame,  he 
would ;  but  that  if  the  question  was,  whether  he  himself,  or  some  other 
person,  should  fall  under  condemnation,  he  hesitated  no  more  than 
other  men. 

"  Then  what  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Michael  Staunton,  turning  sharply 
upon  his  man. 

"  Why,  I  went  to  the  landlord  of  the  Nag's  Head,"  replied  Thomas, 
**  and  told  him  who  I  was,  and  as  how,  if  he  would  just  aavance  me  ten 
pounds,  my  master  would  send  it  back  by  the  next  post ;  and  I  told  him 
who  you  was,  sir." 

"  80  you  went  in  debt  on  the  strength  of  my  name,  with  a  man  whom 
I  never  saw  in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Staunton,  in  bis  most  impatient  manner. 

**  Why,"  said  the  man,  "  there  was  no  other  way  open  to  me,  that  I 
could  tell.  The  coach  came  up  full  inside ;  and  when  I  just  hinted  to  the 
lady  that  some  people,  some  quality  too,  thought  it  pleasanter  travelling 
on  the  top,  you  never  heard  such  an  uproar  as  there  was  between  the 
mother  and  child — sobbing  and  cr}ing  !  It  beat  me,  sir,  to  know  what 
to  do.  The  lady  said  she  had  never  travelled  in  a  public  conveyance  in 
all  her  life,  but  always  with  post-horses ;  and,  bless  you,  sir,  there  were 
packages  enough  to  fill  a  stage- wagon." 

"  So  you  took  a  chaise,  and  borrowed  money  to  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  I  did  the  best  I  could,  sir.  I  knew  you  would  be  waiting,  and  ex- 
pecting us,  to-night;  and  if  the  money's  any  object,  I  would  rather  pay 
It  myself  than  have  more  wordi  about  it." 
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So  saying,  Thomas  tarned  to  walk  away,  well  knowing  that  a  sense  d 
injustice,  forced  upon  the  mind  of  his  master,  was  the  most  likely 
of  effecting  the  desirable  result,  which  he  called  "  bringing  him  to." 

Here,  then,  the  matter  ended — if  that  might  be  called  an  end,  which 
bat  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  troubles  and  perplexities  connected  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  Hatherstone  H^,  such,  as  Thomas  often 
remarked,  had  never  been  known  since  the  time  of  his  old  mistress. 
**  Then,  indeed !" he  was  accustomed  to  add ;  but  leaving  the  sen- 
tence unfinished,  would  walk  away,  as  if  charged  with  thoughts  too  big 
for  utterance. 

And  all  the  while  the  spring  came  on,  and  danced  around  the  ancient 
Hall,  with  the  melody  of  birds,  and  scent  of  opening  flowers,  and  smOes 
that  might  have  won  an  echo  from  despair.  People  said,  that  year,  it 
was  the  sweetest  spring-time  ever  known:  the  hlacs  and  laburnums 
Uoomed  together ;  the  hawthorn,  white  as  snow,  poured  its  rich  fra- 
grance on  tlie  floating  air ;  and  the  larks  warbled  so  long  and  loud,  that 
nothing  else  was  heard  but  their  triumphant  joy,  high  up  above  the  pur- 
ple meadows — ^higher  still,  as  if  ambitious  to  be  first  to  tell  in  upper  sky, 
of  all  the  freshness,  bloom,  and  beauty  of  the  grateful  earth. 

How  was  it,  then,  with  that  youn^  child,  who  rambled  at  her  own  free 
will  amongst  the  garden-bowers,  and  sat  at  noon  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  old  yew-trees,  and  gathered  primroses  upon  the  orchard-bank,  or 
cowslips  in  the  meadows,  and  came  back  to  pour  them  into  her  mother's 
lap,  richer  than  if  she  brought  a  coronet  to  grace  her  brow  ?  It  was  not 
in  the  heart  of  childhood  to  resist  such  sweet  and  genial  influences ;  and 
though  the  mother  still  remained  the  same,  and  kept  aloof,  as  was  her 
custom,  from  what  she  held  as  vulgar  intercourse  with  those  whose  name 
she  bore,  the  child  enjoyed  her  happy  holiday  amongst  the  flowers,  and 
wondered  why  her  mother  wept  so  much. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  grief  that  hung  upon  the  widow's  heart. 
A  real,  deep,  disinterested  grief  is  softening  in  its  influence ;  but  hers  was 
more  like  disappointment — -gnawing,  wasting  self-humiliation  and  despair. 
Entirely  removed  from  her  native  element,  she  seemed  to  pine  away  for 
want  of  an  atmosphere  to  breathe.  To  her  the  most  crowded  exhibition 
to  which  the  fashionable  and  the  gay  resort,  would  have  been  a  glimpse 
of  paradise,  compared  with  that  dull  garden  and  its  everlasting  leaves 
and  flowers.  She  had  no  heart  for  nature — ^no  being  and  no  strength 
when  separated  from  the  well-dressed  crowd ;  and  she,  who  could  have 
danced  until  the  morning  light  came  glimmering  through' the  dust  of 
smoky  windows,  was  too  weak  and  faint  to  tread  uose  garden- walks,  and 
sat  all  day  enveloped  in  her  winter  shawl,  as  if  to  shut  out  every  ray  of 
cheering  sunsh'jie  from  her  heart. 

In  this,  however,  there  might  be  some  little  self-deception ;  for  nature 
18  more  powerful  than  we  think,  and  whispers  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels what  we  cannot  choose  but  hear.  Thus  often  the  sad  heart  is  soothed 
even  by  the  sighing  of  the  wind — soothed  while  it  knows  it  not,  nor  thanks 
the  gentle  visitant  that  brings  it  consolation — soothed  while  it  struggles 
with  a  host  of  worldly  cares,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.  Thus,  then,  it 
might  be  with  that  sad  and  dlent  lady ;  else  why  did  she  so  often  seek 
the  quiet  of  that  garden,  where  her  favorite  seat  was  hung  around  with 
rambling  roses  and  rich  honeysuckle  ?  Here  she  would  sit  all  day,  pleased 
uij  with  one  thing,  the  prattle  of  her  happy  child,  who  came  and  went 
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a  bright  visioiiy  ever  welcome  to  the  mother's  heart.  Not  that  the 
child  was  beautiful ; — ^many  fairer  and  more  atUactive  played  upon  the 
village  green  ; — ^nor  kind,  nor  loving ;  for  Margaret  tried  in  vain  to  win 
her  confidence  and  affection ; — but  she  was  all  the  mother  had — a  scioo 
of  an  honorable  house — a  vestige  of  brighter  days  of  splendor  and  dis- 
tinction, now  forever  gone.  The  pining,  fretful  mother,  struck  with  pov- 
erty and  widowhood  at  once,  had  now  no  hope  on  earth ;  but  for  the 
chUd  there  was  prosperity  in  store,  and  riches  in  more  abundance  than 
her  mother's  family  had  ever  known ;  and,  with  the  true  ambition  of  a 
woman,  the  widow  spent  her  solitary  hours  in  weaving  webs  of  future 
splendor  to  adorn  her  child.  Of  these,  that  old  Hall,  with  its  rich* 
and  broad,  and  fertile  acres,  always  formed  an  essential  and  important 
part. 

With  such  possessions  what  might  not  the  future  peld  of  honorable 
distinction,  and  with  that  distinction  how  much  of  what  the  mother's  heart 
had  ever  panted  for  ?  The  question  of  deep  interest,  if  she  could  bal 
have  known  it,  was,  how  far  she  was  able,  at  that  early  age,  to  impart 
her  own  feelings  to  her  child — how  far  she  was  capable  of  working  against 
those  happier  mfluences  which  the  world  of  nature  was  now  so  bountifully 
diffusbg  around. 

The  garden  at  Hatherstone  with  its  spring  flowers,  the  drooping  labor* 
nums,  and  the  richly-scented  lilacs ;  the  lambs  at  play  upon  the  green 
banks  of  the  neighboring  meadow ;  the  mingling  songs  of  merry  birdB» 
and  the  bright  sunshine  overhead — all  these  sweet  influences  exercised  an 
irresistible  power  over  the  mind  of  the  widow's  child,  notwithstanding  the 
fretfulness  and  murmuring  of  her  disconsolate  mother,  and  the  sorrows 
that  were  so  often  poured  upon  her  young  heart.  The  spirit  of  little  Kate 
Staunton  was  one  not  easily  depressed ;  and  though  she  would  sometimes 
endeavor  for  a  moment  to  look  very  properly  impressed  with  the  unhap- 
piness  of  her  mamma,  and  would  even  try  to  produce  a  tear  or  two,  by 
much  winking  and  compression  of  her  eyelids,  she  was  very  quickly  gone 
affain,  bounding  after  a  butterfly,  or  tossing  up  her  bonnet  amongst  the 
bk>ssoms  of  the  cherry-tree,  to  frighten  ofl"  some  beautiful  bird  whose  gmj 
plumage  had  attracted  her  quick  and  penetrating  eye. 

But  the  most  hopeful  symptom  which  her  character  displayed  to  the 
watchful  mind  of  Margaret,  was  a  more  respectful  approach,  at  times  so 
near  the  master  of  the  mansion,  as  to  look  up  into  his  face ;  not  with  im- 
pertinence, but  with  an  evident  desire  to  cultivate  a  better  acquaintanoe. 
Nor  was  Michael  Staunton  indifferent  lo  such  advances.  He  had  onee 
been  fond  of  children,  and  a  natural  kindness  still  clung  about  his  heart 
towards  those  who  bore  not  their  faults  upon  their  own  heads,  but  were 
what  others  made  them.  Thus  he  had  more  than  once  held  out  his  hand 
to  little  Kate,  without  being  so  rudely  repulsed  as  on  their  first  interview ; 
and  sometimes  even,  when  seated  in  his  favorite  chair  in  the  old  parlor* 
she  had  stolen  silently  into  the  room,  and,  with  a  gentleness  somewhat 
foreign  to  her  habits,  had  even  ventured  to  lay  her  hands  upon  his  knee* 
as  if  mviting  his  attention. 

One  day  in  particular,  Margaret  had  watched  the  child,  as  she  did  this» 
with  more  than  usual  interest.  Mr.  Staunton  had  been  reading  ;  but  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  open  book  to  the  earnest  countenance  of  the 
ehild,  with  such  an  unusual  expression  of  affectionate  regard,  that  Mar- 
at last  began  to  hope. 
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"  What  do  you  want,  child,  with  me — ^with  an  old  man  like  me  ?"  asked 
Ifiohael  Staunton,  in  his  kindest  manner. 

"  I  want  you  to  talk  to  me,"  said  Ejite. 

"What  about,  child?"  was  the  rery  natural  inquiry.  "What  does 
your  mother  talk  to  you  about  ?"  he  asked,  without  any  design  whatever 
of  prying  into  their  habitual  confidence. 

"  Oh  such  a  many  sad  things,"  replied  Ejite ;  "  so  sad  I  cannot  tell 
you. 

"  And  not  one  thing  pleasant  ?"  asked  Margaret,  who  was  leaning  over 
the  back  of  her  husband's  chair,  and  listening  with  the  most  agreeable 
anticipations.  "  Not  one  thing  pleasant  ?"  she  asked  again,  hop>ing  to 
elicit  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  intercourse  between  the  mother  and 
the  child. 

Yes,  one,"  said  Kate,  after  taking  a  moment  to  think. 
And  pray  what  is  that?"  said  Michael  Staimton,  laughing  with  the 
utmost  good- humor,  amused  only  to  think  that  any  human  being  should 
have  but  one  pleasant  subject  to  talk  about.    "  Pray  what  is  that,  child  ?" 

"We  talk  sometimes,  said  the  unconscious  Kate,  "about  the  time 
when  I  shall  be  mistress  of  all  this  beautiful  place,  and  Hve  like  a  queen, 
and  show  people  how  a  lady  ought  to  live.  Only  mamma  says  she  shall 
be  laid  in  her  grave  then.     Poor  mamma  1" 
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A  VERT  different  scene  must  now  be  presented  to  the  reader's  notice  m 
the  town  residence  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  family — ^her  prosperous, 
blooming,  hopeful  family,  of  every  member  of  which  the  mother  had 
some  distinguished  feature  to  display,  incomparably  superior  to  any  thin? 
displayed  by  others.  Or,  if  at  times  these  favorite  traits  of  character  feU 
^absolutely  far  below  the  mother's  commendations,  they  were  brought  out, 
forced  upwards,  as  it  were,  by  some  ingenious  contrast  cleverly  applied ; 
not  with  ill-nature :  no,  Mrs.  Ashley  was  all  kindness,  blandness,  plausi- 
bility, ever  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  every  thing  and  everybody ;  only 
there  were  degrees  of  excellence,  and  in  the  measurement  of  these  was 
her  great  point  of  skill. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley  to  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly-looking  man 
who  took  the  master's  place  at  the  breakfast- table,  "  I  hear  our  poor, 
afflicted  sister  and  her  child  are  gone  to  Hatherstone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "  and  I  rejoice  to  think  they  have  found  so 
kind  a  shelter  there.  The  child  will  be  pleasant  company  for  the  old 
gentleman ;  and  as  for  Isabel,  it  strikes  me  she  will  not  long  be  a  sufferer 
m  this  world." 

"  Ah !  poor  dear  soul,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ashley ;  "  I  really  do  not  know 
that  one  could  wish  it  otherwise ;  but  I  coidfess,  I  do  feel  very  much 
ooncemed  about  the  child." 

**  In  what  respect  ?"  inquired  the  gentleman. 

•*  In  every  respect,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Her  education,  you  know,^  can 
never  be  conducted  there ;  and  even  lif  my  father  should  attach  himeelf 
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to  her,  it  would  ody  be  to  impart  to  her  his  own  prejudioesy  and  qnile 
unfit  her  for  the  world." 

**  And  whbt  of  that  ?"  observed  Mr.  Ashley,  laughing,  with  the  moBt 
perfect  good-nature.  ''  If  he  leaves  her  sole  proprietress  of  Hatheratooe, 
she  will  be  fit  for  the  world  there,  at  all  events." 

**  How  perfectly  absurd  T'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashley. 

''Absurd,  indeed!"  echoed  all  the  young  voices  around  the  tables 
"  unless  she  is  rather  more  agreeable  than  when  we  visited  at  my  uncle's." 

''  I  never  saw  such  a  piece  of  conceit  and  selfishness,"  observed  one. 

**  So  pUin,  too,"  observed  another. 

''  So  rude,"  exclaimed  another. 

"And  altogether  intolerable!"  summed  up  the  eldest  of  the  Ashkj 
family,  a  youth  of  exceedingly  precocious  intellect,  and  manners  better 
titted  for  the  age  of  twenty-four  than  fourteen.  And  yet  he  was  a  very 
handsome  fellow.  That  was  quickly  seen — seen  by  himself  too,  and  br 
no  means  lightly  thought  of.  It  was  therefore  in  perfect  keeping  witn 
the  general  tone  of  his  character  and  mind,  that  he  had  already  begun  to 

talk  of  ''dancing  with  Miss  A **  and  "  flirting  with  Miss  M ,"  and 

so  on,  through  all  the  rest  of  that  most  interesting  class  of  subjects  usually 
selected  by  youths  of  this  description.  Not  that  Frederic  Ashley  was 
incapable  of  any  thing  beyond  this.  To  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  ae- 
knowledged,  that  he  mherited  much  of  his  mother's  cleverness ;  "  more  ci 
his  mother's  head,  than  of  his  father's  heart,"  was  sometimes  said  of  him; 
for  with  men  of  sense,  and  especially  with  men  of  business,  he  could  talk 
knowingly  and  well ;  so  that  many  people  envied  Mr.  Ashley  the  ponea- 
sion  of  a  son  so  likely  to  become  the  main-spring  of  the  flourishing  and 
extensive  business  of  which  his  father  was  the  head  ;  "  instead,"  the  wise 
and  prudent  used  to  say,  "  of  being  like  those  wild  and  extravagant  youDff 
fellows,  who  think  their  father's  money  only  gained  to  be  squandered 
upon  their  pleasures.  No,  Frederic  Ashley  was  not  one  of  these.  He  was 
well  dressed,  and  well  mannered  ;  but  he  was  attentive  to  business,  and 
not  extravagant ;"  and  therein  lay  the  crowning  virtue  of  his  character. 

The  spring  of  youth  being  fresh  and  warm  within  his  veins,  and  heahh 
and  beauty  on  his  brow,  and  all  things  prospering  around  him,  Frederic 
was  indeed  no  unfavorable  specimen  of  what  is  called  a  fine,  high-spirited* 
and  handsome  youth.  His  parents,  and  his  sisters,  appeared  equally  proud 
of  him,  equally  compliant  to  his  wishes,  equally  solicitous  to  wm  fail 
favor  and  regard.  But  of  all  those  who,  young  as  he  was,  paid  him  them 
ill-judged  and  injurious  marks  of  high  regard,  there  was  perhaps  only  one 
who  really  loved  him — his  httle  cousin  Lucy  Lee. 

A  boy  is  seldom  more  amiable  than  when  his  tyrant  will  and  boistennn 
impulses  are  softened  down  by  association  with  some  gentle  loving  child» 
who  makes  herself  entirely  dependent  upon  his  forbearance,  as  weU  as  fall 
protection.  Thus,  the  close  companionship  and  devoted  attachment  of  a 
sister  much  younger  than  himself  is  often  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the 
heyday  of  a  boy's  experience ;  and  pity  it  is,  that  the  ridicule  of  school 
companions,  or  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  any  other  form,  should  divert 
from  his  path  so  innocent,  so  healthy,  and  so  natural  a  light. 

Lucy  Lee  was  like  a  htUe  silken-haired  fairy,  walking  by  the  side  of  her 
tall  cousin,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  grasping  his  hand  within  her  tinj 
fingers,  trotting  along  with  her  two  steps  to  his  one,  looking  where  he 
iMMEed,  admiring  what  he  admired,  or  measuring  her  little  shadow  la  tht 
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somhine  with  his.  It  wotild  have  been  difiScult  to  say  why  the  cLild  loTed 
hnn  so  much ;  for  she  had  a  kmd,  good  brother  of  her  own,  and  she  loved 
him  too ;  but  scarcely  as  she  lovcS  her  cousin,  who  was  to  her  the  per- 
fection of  all  beauty  and  excellence  of  every  kind.  It  is  true  her  brother 
did  not  lord  it  over  her,  did  not  make  her  fetch  and  carry  as  her  cousin 
Frederic  did  ;  and  Lucy,  in  her  fairy  character,  was  apt  at  this — a  very 
sprite  to  bring  the  thing  most  wanted,  at  the  point  of  time  when  most 
acceptable.  She  was  so  light  too,  and  so  rapid  in  her  movements,  yet  so 
still — 6o  like  a  sunbeam  coming  in  with  gladness  in  her  look  or  laugh,  and 
then  away  a?ain — ^lost  in  the  shadow  of  some  passing  cloud  ;  for  if  there 
was  but  a  cold  word,  a  look  ungentle,  or  the  slightest  symptom  of  repul- 
sion, Lucy  was  gone  as  quickly  as  she  came ;  her  little  heart  shut  up, 
and  folded  in,  as  some  fair  flowers  will  close  beneath  a  cloudy  sky. 

Happy  was  it  for  Lucy,  that  her  home  was  one  of  those  in  which  it 
seemed  but  little  hkely  that  sorrow  or  privation  should  ever  come.  The 
fovorite  of  her  father,  and  his  constant  plaything  during  the  few  leisure 
moments  he  allowed  himself,  she  had  learned  to  chide  away  his  anxious 
looks,  and  charm  him  back  to  cheerfulness  and  good-humor,  if  ever  he 
spoke  auCTily,  or  appeared  dissatisfied.  While  yet  a  baby,  she  had  learned 
a  trick  of  la3dng  the  soft  palm  of  her  small  hand  upon  his  cheek,  and, 
with  the  lulliog  murmur  of  some  inarticulate  song,  humming  herself  to 
Bleep.  This  halnt  still  continued ;  and  when  tired  of  play,  and  glad  to 
be  at  rest,  she  would  creep  upon  her  father's  knee,  and  laying  her  shining 
ringlets  on  his  bosom,  lift  up  her  hand,  and  tune  that  fairy  song,  which 
always  seemed  to  soothe  the  busy  heart — ^beating,  sometimes  how  rapidly! 
—beneath  the  pressure  of  her  cherub  face. 

Never  was  the  mother  of  httle  Lucy  more  happy  than  when  she  saw 
her  husband  thus  calmed  down ;  for  he  was  one  c^  those  active  and  en- 
terprising men  who  seldom  know  a  moment's  relaxation  from  the  urgent 
ekmis  of  business ;  not  simply  in  its  details,  but  in  its  wider  range  of 
speculation  and  commercial  interests.  Mr.  Lee  was  called  a  first-rate 
man  of  business.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  such  ;  to  buy  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  raw  materidL  than  any  other  gentleman  of  his  own  standing ; 
to  have  more  spacious  warehouses ;  and  alto^ther  to  conduct  his  afifisurs 
in  a  sweeping,  dashing,  fearless  manner,  which  startled  the  more  wary, 
and  made  the  envious  often  whisper  to  each  other  about  his  ways  and 
means.  In  this  kind  of  element  he  found  his  outward  Hfe ;  his  inward 
being  had  to  find  itself,  if  foimd  at  all. 

Mrs.  Lee  had  been,  as  a  daughter,  most  affectionate,  devoted,  and  faith- 
ful She  was  prepared  to  be  the  same,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  as  a  wife. 
8he  was  not  a  woman  of  violent  emotions,  still  less  accustomed  to  clothe 
her  feelings  in  romantic  or  exaggerated  expressions  ;  but  they  were  per- 
haps the  stronger,  and  the  deeper,  from  the  habitual  restraint  under  which 
they  had  always  been  kept  back  from  public  exhibition. 

"  Poor  Mary,"  Mrs.  Ashley  used  to  say  to  her  daughters,  "  takes  every 
thinff  so  coolly.  How  happy  she  must  be !  But  then  you  know,  girls, 
she  does  not  feel  as  we  feel.  One  cannot  have  every  thing  ;  and  with  her 
calm  and  beautiful  manner,  one  must  not  expect  much  heart." 

The  heart,  however,  was  not  wanting ;  as  some  wrinkles  prematurely 
growing  upon  Mary's  brow  could  testify,  had  they  been  capable  of  de- 
seribing  whence  they  came.  It  was  the  work  of  years,  though  but  com* 
pantively  few,  each,  with  its  months  and  weeks,  developing  some  new 
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feature  of  her  married  lot,  for  which  she  had  been  wholly  unpreparad. 
Thia  process  of  development  was  still  going  on.  The  wife  was  still  learn- 
ing, though  without  any  precise  consciousness  of  what  it  was  that  she 
learned.  One  feature  of  this  lesson,  however,  was  sufficiently  apparent— 
ita  self-renunciation. 

Mary  had  always  believed  that  she  was  humble,  painfully  humble, 
because  she  thought  meanly  of  her  own  attainments,  and  knew  that  she 
was  not  handsome ;  but  she  fancied,  that  when  once  married  to  a  man 
who  loved  her,  as  she  was  capable  of  loving,  she  should  be  raised,  built 
up,  and  established  in  a  more  comfortable  opinion  of  herself ;  tb<>t  she 
should  then  be  wmebody^  and  filf  a  place ;  feeling  her  own  value,  because 
others  felt  it.  With  a  heart  full  of  affection,  and  habits  of  thought  and 
action  which  gave  her  confidence  in  making  what  b  called  a  "  good  wife»" 
she  hesitated  not  to  accept,  as  has  already  been  stated,  her  first  offnr ; 
more  because  she  believed  it  to  be  the  lot  of  woman  to  be  married,  than 
because  she  knew  of  any  points  of  character  in  which  her  future  hua- 
band's  was  likely  to  assimilate  with  hers.  The  last  thing  she  thought  of 
doinff  was  to  reoAoii,  to  use  her  common  sense  ;  the  first  thing  was  to  try 
and  love  the  very  prepossessing  young  gentleman  who  had  offered  her 
his  heart  and  home.  In  this  Mary  certainly  succeeded ;  and  then  the 
use  of  her  common  sense  became  considerably  more  difficult. 

Ccmm/on  »en9e,for  common  things, — ^Would  that  the  world,  with  all  ito 
improvements,  could  enforce  these  words  as  a  motto  for  the  upspringing 
of  a  true,  mtelligent,  and  enterprising  youth.  It  may  be  said  that  Zmw, 
about  which  we  have  been  talking,  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst  common 
things.  And  suppose  it  is  not ;  does  it  follow  that  every  offer,  or  even 
half  the  offers  that  are  made,  must  necessarily  be  attended,  in  the  first 
blush  of  their  propounding,  by  real  love,  on  the  lady's  side,  at  least.  No ; 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  sufficient  pausing  time  allowed — a  most 
precious  interval,  in  which,  if  ever  in  her  whole  lite  a  woman  has  need  to 
exercise  her  common  sense — she  has  need  to  ask,  why  should  I  make  this 
change  ? — ^why  should  I  tie  myself  to  the  companionship  of  this  man  for 
life  ? — ^what  is  his  natural  disposition,  for  it  is  with  that  I  shall  have  to 
do? — ^what  are  his  tastes  and  habits?— can  he  be  every  thing  to  me 
which  b  essential  to  my  happiness,  or  I  to  him  ? — ^but  above  all,  will  this 
man  help  me  to  improve  my  character,  enlarge  and  elevate  my  mind,  and 
finally  assbt  me  in  that  preparation  for  a  better  and  a  higher  world,  which 
b  the  great  business  of  our  lives  in  thb  ? 

On  all  these  points,  a  woman's  common  sense,  if  rightly  used,  and  used 
m  Hm/s,  may  assbt  her  to  decide ;  yet  in  the  case  in  question,  it  b  more 
than  probable,  that  Mary  scarcely  thought  at  all ;  she  only  felt  a  secret 
wish  to  be  admired,  and  loved,  and  cherished ;  and  thus  she  entered  upon 
her  unknown  course  with  as  little  real  acquaintance  with  her  husband's 
character  as  if  she  had  married  him  by  proxy,  having  only  heard  his  name. 

In  the  home  to  which  Mary  was  taken,  there  was  every  thing  to  please 
her  fancy  and  attract  her  eye,  a  degree  of  modem  elegance  to  which  she 
had  been  but  little  accustomed,  and  which  was  therefore  the  more  im- 
posmff  and  influential,  as  it  affected  her  feelings  and  character.  Until 
thk  time,  Mary  had  been  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  her  dress  and 
aMkoners.  She  was  considered  a  good  manager  and  econombt,  and  pai^ 
h^m  secretly  prided  herself  a  httle  upon  her  abihty  to  make  a  husband's 
go  as  £sr  as  possible.    UnfortuDately,  thb  excellent  and  ao(  IK 
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tammxm  qualification  was  entirely  wasted  upon  Mr.  Lee.  He  thought  it 
mean,  and  scrupled  not  to  say  so,  for  persons  in  their  circumstances  to  be 
troubling  themselves  about  the  expenditure  of  "  trifling  sums."  If  the 
thing  was  necessary,  buy  it,  and  say  no  more  about  it,  especially  if  the 
Ashleys  had  it ;  for  though  the  two  families  were  the  best  friends  pot- 
Bible,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  running  account  kept  up  between  them : 
if  one  had  a  good  thing,  the  other  must  have  better,  and  so  on,  ad  in- 
finitum. 

It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  buy,  when  nothing  has  to  be  paid  for  at  the  time ; 
so  pleasant  to  go  into  a  fashionable  shop  or  warehouse,  and  say,  "  Just 
send  me  this,  or  that,"  the  price  being  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  And 
though  this  way  of  doing  business  was  at  first  quite  startling  to  the 
prudent  Mary,  she  fell  in  with  it  in  time,  and  found  it  saved  a  world  of 
trouble. 

But  though  Mary  was  naturally  prudent  and  economical,  she  was  also 
ffenerous ;  and,  in  her  father's  house,  had  been  allowed  to  give  a  great 
deal  amongst  the  poor.  "  If  then,"  she  thought,  "  1  can  purchase  at  this 
rate,  with  what  abimdance  I  can  give !"  That  these  two  channels  of  en- 
joyment do  not  always  flow  in  exact  proportion  with  each  other,  was  one 
of  the  new  lessons  which  Mary  had  to  learn ;  and  which,  it  may  be  added, 
she  found  it  both  difficult  and  painful  to  acknowledge  as  the  rule  of  her 
own  life.  Gladly  indeed  would  she  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  drawing- 
room  embellishments  not  half  so  costly,  to  have  been  allowed  to  bestow  a 
portion  of  the  price  upon  the  humble  and  necessitous.  Nor  could  she 
possibly  be  brought  to  understand  her  husband  on  this  point,  that  he 
should  be  so  lavish  in  some  expenses,  so  scrupulous  in  avoiding  others. 
Perhaps,  she  thought,  the  poor  did  not  interest  him.  Perhaps  he  had 
lived  always  in  great  cities,  where  the  poor  are  only  seen  in  masses,  and 
their  private  wants  are  less  conspicuous;  and  thus  she  told  him  long, 
but  simple  tales  about  her  father's  peasantry — ^the  poor  who  occupied  his 
cottages— old  men  and  women,  whom  she  used  to  visit  in  their  lowly 
homes ;  and,  warming  with  her  subject  as  she  went  on,  and  as  her  some- 
what lonely  heart  expanded  with  the  memory  of  bygone  welcomes,  she 
would  sometimes  sudaenly  look  up,  and  see  her  husband's  finger  half-way 
down  a  list  of  figures ;  or  more  fmjuently  his  head  thrown  l^k,  his  eyes 
weighed  down  with  sleep,  and  all  his  senses  closed  against  the  pathos  of 
her  story. 

And  Mary  never  was  angry,  nor  ventured  to  awake  her  husband  sud- 
denly, when  he  had  served  her  thus ;  but  more  frequently  would  gently 
place  a  pillow  under  his  head,  and  pity  him,  that  business  had  so  many 
troubles  and  fatigues.  Still  her  eyes  were  opening,  and  they  continued 
to  do  so,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year ;  for  Mary  had  a  share  of  common 
sense  beyond  what  is  usual,  only  she  had  failed  to  use  it  at  the  proper 
time. 

Whatever  might  be  her  portion,  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother  no  one  coidd  be 
happier  than  Mrs.  Lee ;  and  perhaps,  if  the  whole  truth  were  told,  no 
one  could  be  prouder ;  unconsciously  to.  herself,  however ;  for  pride  she 
had  always  regarded  as  something  foreign  to  her  nature.  If,  therefore, 
she  fell  in  with  all  her  husband's  tastes  and  wishes  in  her  dress  and  style 
of  living,  it  was  with  the  most  entire  belief,  oa  her  part,  that  she  was 
influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  oi  pleasmg  him ;  that,  te 
iMraelf,  she  could  have  been  quite  as  happy  in  the  humUest  oottage  en 
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her  father's  estate  ;  and  that  to  bring  up  her  children  wisely,  and  per* 
fectly  regardless  of  these  things,  was  her  great  object,  as  a  Christaan 
mother.  Hence  Mary  was  in  the  habit  of  admonishing  her  children  very 
seriously  aranst  excessive  vanity  or  pride,  in  any  shape  ;  and  when  this 
lecture  had  been  duly  gone  through,  they  were  dressed  for  their  mom- 
mg's  walk,  and  sent  out  upon  a  pubnc  promenade,  where  their  nurse  knew 
wen,  and  they  knew  also,  that  no  more  beautiful  or  well-dressed  children 
would  be  seen. 

Arnold  Lee,  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  not  perhaps  so  tall  or  graceful 
as  his  cousin  Frederic  Ashley,  nor  was  he  generally  considered  so  hand- 
some ;  but  he  had  a  more  open  and  expressive  countenance,  a  more  noble 
forehead,  and  eyes  so  clear  and  fuU  of  truth  and  energy,  that  no  one  bent 
upon  a  mean  or  wicked  act  would  have  hked  to  encounter  his  steady 
penetrating  c;aze.  In  his  fi^re  he  was  rather  firmly  and  compactly 
made,  though  remarkably  agile.  His  limbs  were  well  formed,  and  pow- 
erful in  the  extreme ;  and  with  the  most  perfect  good-humor,  he  had  a 
tendency  to  use  them  sometimes  in  no  very  ^ntle  manner,  especially  in 
cases  of  oppression,  where  he  fancied  he  could  rescue  the  feeble  from  the 
strong.  With  such  a  companion,  his  sister  Lucy  always  felt  as  if  she  had 
a  champion  by  her  side  who  might  defy  the  world  ;  and  more  than  once 
the  strong  arm  of  her  brother  Arnold  had  been  lifted  to  avenge  what 
he  eemceived  a  threatened  injury  to  this  beautiful  and  too  tenderly  fostered 
chUd. 

As  it  often  happens  in  families,  without  any  breach  of  natural  affection 
or  duty,  so  it  was  with  the  Lees,  that  the  daughter  appeared  to  be  the 
Cither's  favorite,  the  son  the  mother's.  While  the  surest  solace  to  the 
wearied  man  of  business  was  the  gentle  figure  of  his  playful  Lucy  flying 
into  his  open  arms,  so  there  Rrew,  between  the  motner  and  her  boy,  a 
deeper  feeling  entertained  by  i>oth,  though  seldom  given  vent  to  in  any 
outward  demonstration.  To  protect  her  little  daughter  from  every  touch 
that  might  sully,  every  contact  that  might  harm,  seemed  to  be  the  great 
object  of  the  mother's  solicitude  and  care ;  but  her  boy  was  so  cheerful, 
so  bold,  so  prompt,  and  so  determined,  that  she  felt  at  times  almost  as  if 
he  stood  in  the  place  of  her  protector.  At  all  events,  she  had  a  secret 
feeling  of  safety  when  he  was  by  her  side  ;  and  when  her  domestic  lot 
seemed  enveloped  in  mystery  and  doubt,  there  was  a  directness,  a  truth- 
fulness in  the  fresh  and  open  manner  of  her  son,  which  afibrded  serenity 
anJ  peace  to  her  often  troubled  soul.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  the 
mother  in  the  sunshine  of  her  prosperity,  and  with  health  m  every  feature 
and  movement  of  her  two  nappy  chUdren,  to  contemplate  the  dark 
picture  of  death,  she  would  have  dwelt  upon  the  loss  of  her  little  Lucy 
with  tearful  tenderness,  imagining  all  the  sad  detaib,  with  something  of 
poetic  interest  minghng  with  her  grief.  But  had  the  thought  pre- 
sented itself  that  Aniold  must  be  taken  from  her,  she  would  have  shud 
dered  and  shrunk  back,  as  from  a  future  impossible  to  be  endured. 

It  was  very  different  with  the  father.  As  the  boy  gprew,  and  gained 
upon  all  other  hearts,  his  father's  seemed  to  close  against  him.  He 
seldom  spoke  against — seldom  indeed  spoke  of  him  at  au  ;  but  one  thinff 
was  observable  to  the  fond  mother,  that  he  never  laughed  when  Arnold 
laughed,  nor  asked  about  his  sports  or  lessons ;  sometimes,  too,  he 
turned  upon  him  sharply,  and  with  such  a  look  1  Arnold  for  some  time, 
^r  him,  did  not  appear  to  feel  or  understand  this  look ;  for  some 
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time,  too,  beiiiff  a  bold  fellow,  be  did  not  cboose  to  care  for  it;  bat 
wben  be  saw  bis  motber  watcb  it,  and  ber  eyes  fill  witb  tears,  tbougb  sbe 
said  taotbing,  a  kind  of  ligbt  began  to  flasb  upon  bim ;  many  tbings,  un- 
noticed at  tne  time,  came  back  clotbed  in  a  different  cbaracter  and  mean- 
ing ;  and,  burdened  witb  a  sense  tbat  something  must  be  wrong,  be  often 
pressed,  in  a  grave  tbougbtful  manner,  close  to  bis  mother's  side,  as  if 
wishing  to  ask  ber  something,  but  scarcely  knowing  what. 

One  morning — ^it  was  a  memorable  morning  to  the  motber  and  ber 
boy — the  children  bad  been  walking  in  their  accustomed  place  of  ex- 
hibition, where  Lucy  was  admired  by  so  many  beholders,  that  the  nurse, 
without  being  forbidden  by  ber  mistress,  was  always  proud  to  take  them 
there ;  an  old  man,  miserable  looking,  and  meanly  dressed,  had  seated 
himself  upon  one  of  the  public  seats,  and  seemed  evidently  watching  the 
two  children  with  no  common  mterest.  Lucy  was  afraid  of  the  strange 
figure ;  and  when  the  old  man  saw  that  she  was  so,  he  lifted  up  bis  stick, 
and  spoke  gruffly  to  ber,  in  a  manner  which  made  ber  run  screaming  to 
ber  brother  for  protection.  Arnold,  wbg  was  rather  too  fond  of  taking 
into  his  own  hands  the  adjustment  of  every  thing  which  appeared  to  be 
going  wrong,  as  soon  as  be  bad  comforted  his  sister,  walked  up  to  the 
oPended  man,  and  asked  him  bow  he  dared  to  be  so  rude  to  Lucy.  A 
fe*«  words  followed,  not  very  conciliating  on  either  side,  when  the  old 
mati  rose  up  and  turned  away,  but  not  before  be  bad  looked  at  Arnold 
with  a  peculiar  expression  of  contempt,  bidding  bim  remember  tbat  "  pride 
must  have  a  fall.*' 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  adventure  were  related  by  the  children 
on  their  return  home  to  dinner ;  and  long  after  Lucy  bad  been  soothed 
into  for^etfulness  of  ber  fears  by  the  caresses  of  ber  father,  the  haughty 
and  indignant  spirit  of  Arnold  continued  to  rise  to  bis  lips,  with  fresh  ex- 
pressions of  impassioned  energy,  as  be  dwelt  upon  the  scornful  look  of 
the  old  man,  and  even  described  his  dress  and  manner  in  contemptuous 
terms,  as  if  endeavoring  to  justify  bis  own  frankly  expressed  longings  to 
be  avenged. 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  knock  the  old  man  down,  mamma,"  said  be  at 
last,  "  and  I  think  I  could,  too." 

But  this  bravado  was  cut  sbol-t,  by  a  sharp  and  terrible  drag  at  one 
ear,  from  the  band  of  bis  father,  who  bad  risen  from  bis  seat  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  book  from  the  shelves ;  and  while  tears  of  actual 
agony  started  into  the  boy's  bright  eyes,  and  the  deepest  crimson  rushed 
up  to  his  cheeks  and  brow,  he  uttered  no  complaint,  but  sat  with  lips 
compressed,  as  if  forcibly  shutting  in  the  far  more  poignant  agony  which 
thrilled  through  bis  jroung  heart. 

Little  Lucy,  who  bad  seen  all  this,  remained  silent  only  as  children  do 
wben  taking  breath  for  a  long  cry,  and  turning  round  to  meet  ber  mother's 
open  arms,  both  children  escaped  witb  her  into  another  room,  where 
Arnold,  no  longer  master  of  binuelf,  found  relief  in  the  feelings  which  be 
could  not — dared  not  utter,  in  a  plentiful  flood  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Tm  only  humaii  being  who  appeared  to  be  at  all  acqvamted  with  the 
poBition  of  Mis.  Lee»  was  a  female  servant  who  had  lived  with  her  from 
the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  whose  cjes  were  of  that  watchful  dcscrip- 
tioQ  which  sometimes  see  too  much.  Annoying  as  this  tendency  occa- 
sionally proved,  and  much  as  her  mistress  often  wished  to  shroud  herseh 
and  her  domestic  affiurs  from  such  penetrating  scrutmy,  there  was  so 
much  of  sympathy  mingled  with  this  close  watching^  such  true  attaeh- 
ment  to  herselif  and  her  children,  and  altogether  the  moUier  was  so  poor 
m  that  which  her  servant  alone  seemed  able  or  willing  to  supply,  that  the 
evil,  V  it  really  was  such,  was  borne  with  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the 
feeling,  that  she  was  not  utterly  alone. 

And  yet  she  wot  alone ;  for  in  the  sorrows  that  lay  heaviest  at  her 
heart,  there  was  no  safe  or  proper  sympathy  for  her  in  the  whole  world. 
Mary  knew  this,  and  she  asked  for  none.  She  would  not  have  listened  to 
a  word  directly  expressive  of  such  feelings  from  any  one ;  still  less  would 
she  have  trusted  her  own  lips  to  utter  a  complaint ;  but  often  when  her 
spirit  was  most  cast  down,  when  her  struggles  were  the  most  severe,  and 
when  she  scarcely  dared  to  think,  there  was  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  kind 
personal  attentions  of  this  servant,  and  in  that  intercourse  with  her,  which, 
while  it  never  touched  upon  her  own  position,  dwelt  so  tenderly  upon  the 
children,  and  upon  every  thing  connected  with  their  welfare,  that  the 
mother  naturally  learned  to  love  the  woman  who  could  bestow  such  faith- 
ful care  upon  those  who  were  dearest  to  her  on  earth* 

On  one  subject  alone  did  Betsy  fearlessly,  and  without  reserve,  betray 
the  nature  of  her  feelings  as  they  had  been  necessarily  Inased  by  the  as- 
pect of  human  life  presented  to  her  view.  It  was  a  subject  of  no  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  nursemaid's  sphere  of  intercourse ;  and,  consider- 
ing her  strong  prejudices,  it  was  a  little  curious  that  Betsy  should  so 
often  introduce  it  herself.  This  however  was  always  done  with  a  certain 
defiant  toss  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  sounds  and  signs  of  contempt, 
as  if  she  said,  "  Marry  me  who  dare ;"  nor  was  her  tongue  the  less  elo- 
<]«ent  each  time  the  subject  was  discussed,  for  having  every  day  of  her 
life  expressed  her  detestation  of  matrimony  in  the  abstract,  as  a  thing  to 
be  escnewed  by  all  whc  wished  for  a  happv  or  a  petu^ul  life.  She,  for 
her  part,  had  seen  enougl  of  it,  she  often  said;  "and  a  little  too 
much,"  she  would  murmur  to  herself,  in  an  under-tone,  leaving  very  little 
dottb^  in  the  minds  of  the  other  servants  that  she  had  one  particuhr 
ease  especially  in  view ;  though  at  the  same  time  she  would  have  suffered 
martjrrdom,  rather  than  have  betraved  a  syllable  which  she  considered 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  family  with  whom  she  lived.  But  though 
Betsy's  tongue  would  sometimes  play  her  false  in  this  manner,  her  heart 
was  always  true  to  whatever  cause  she  espoused — true  to  her  mistress 
and  her  children,  and  true  to  the  single  blessedness  in  which  she  lived,  and 
meant  to  live,  in  spite  of  all  mankind. 

Like  most  persons  of  the  same  openlv-avowed  sentiments,  Betsy  had 
fittle  cnarity  to  spare  for  those  who  acted  upon  opposite  principles.  She 
spoke  of  a  weddi^  aa  the  moat  melancholy  event  of  a  person's  hfe :  iMid  if 
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invited  to  attend  one,  always  threatened  that  it  should  be  in  a  suit  of  deep 
mourning.  A  death,  she  said,  was  nothing  to  it.  People  were  done  with 
then,  and,  it  might  be,  well  out  of  the  way ;  but  to  get  married  was  to 
begin  Ufe  again,  with  another  person's  trouoles  added  to  your  own.  Thus, 
to  ask  assistance  from  Betsy  towards  preparing  for  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  was  indeed  to  bring  upon  the  individual  who  should  venture  so  far 
a  storm  of  no  ordinary  description ;  and  yet  she  had  a  brother  who  had 
made  this  daring  experiment,  and  made  it  with  some  advantage  to  him- 
self; for  amongst  her  other  good  qualities,  Betsy  was  an  excellent  econo- 
mist, both  for  herself  and  others ;  and  the  earnings  of  her  long  and  faithful 
service  were  not  unfrequently  the  object  of  earnest  application,  in  the  way 
of  loans  for  the  commencement  of  business,  or  other  speculations,  always 
represented  as  the  most  hopeful  in  the  world. 

*•  Let  me  see  the  business  begun  first,"  was  Betsy's  nniiom  reply,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  above  alluded  to,  when  the  softer  portion  of  her  heart 
was  so  penetrated  by  the  pleading  of  an  only  brother,  and  the  mention  of 
his  marriage  so  kept  back,  that  she  was  at  last  won  over  to  venture,  what 
was  for  her  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  the  establishment  of  a  busi- 
ness which  her  brother  assured  her  again  and  again  must  necessarily  suc- 
ceed. It  b  true  the  choice  which  he  had  made  of  a  companion  and  help- 
mate in  the/"  affair  was  not  exactly  to  her  mind.  It  is  true  she  would 
have  greatly  preferred,  as  she  said,  "  an  industrious,  hard-working  young 
woman  from  a  respectable  service ;"  but  as  her  brother  told  her  that  the 
business  required  some  one  a  little  above  the  common  run  of  servants  to 
look  after  it,  Betsy  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  mi^ht  possibly  be  right. 
It  seemed  a  little  strange  to  her,  however,  that,  m  connection  wiu  a 
business  b^un  entirely  with  borrowed  money,  and  commencing  on  such 
an  extremely  precarious  foundation,  the  wedding  which  soon  followed 
should  be  altogether  such  a  styUsh  one,  as  to  be  the  talk  of  the  small 
village  where  it  took  place  for  the  space  of  at  least  one  entire  month ;  nor 
was  she  less  surprised  when,  on  first  visiting  the  married  pair  at  their  new 
home,  she  found  the  house  furnished  with  every  pretence  to  gentility — 
with  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  with  chairs,  such  as  she  could  not  help 
remarking,  would  have  better  beseemed  her  "  master's  library."  But  tfaie 
sofa  was  that  which  most  excited  Betsy's  indignation.  She  could  not  even 
name  its  name,  but  alluded  to  it,  as  "  that  thmg  that  filled  up  the  room, 
and  was  no  use  to  anybody."  And  she  had  lent  her  precious  money  for 
allthis! 

When  the  bride  appeared,  things  were  no  better,  but  rather  worse — 
"  flowers  in  her  cap— lace — rml  laoe  upon  her  shoulders,  and  silk  to  her 
back !  And  what  was  she  ?"  Betsy  thought  she  might  as  well  have 
been  married  herself,  as  have  lent  her  money  for  all  this ;  and  full  of  such 
prudential  thoughts,  she  hastened  back  to  the  town  an  hour  before  she 
had  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a  lawyer  as  to  the  better  se- 
curity of  that  precious  sum  already  so  unprofitably  expended. 

Commencing  life  in  this  manner,  James  Burton  found  himself,  like 
many  others  similarly  circumstanced,  extremely  short  of  money ;  yet  with 
claims  upon  his  purse  continually  increasing.  BQs  wife  was  delicate,  as 
well  as  fond  of  dress ;  and  every  year  another  twig  was  added  to  the 
olive-branches  already  blooming  around  his  scanty  board. 

"  It  never  does  for  people  to  come  down,"  was  the  plea  which  James 
perpetually  used  in  vmdication  of  his  struggles  to  keep  up  a  gentedi  ap- 
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yaai'ftncfc.  ''All  the  Trorld  would  bblj  we  were  short  of  money, — that 
eostom  was  falling  oflf — and  then  they  would  come  down  upon  us  like  so 
many  sharks.  No,  no,  Betsy,  tt  would  not  do  for  us  to  look  like  people 
that  don't  know  how  to  pay  their  wa^." 

This,  with  many  similar  observations,  had  been  made  to  Betsy  one 
ereaing,  during  a  long  and  not  very  satisfactory  walk  with  her  Inrother,  in 
which  he  op^ied  the  conversation  in  a  more  than  usually  affectionate 
aamier,  stating  that  he  wanted  to  talk  about  old  times — that  he  had  not 
been  quite  well  of  late,  and  that  even  when  a  man  was  married,  there 
was  nothing  like  one's  own  Idth  and  kin,  after  alL 

**  I  could  have  told  you  that,  four  years  since,  oome  Michaelmas  ;*'  re- 
sponded Betsy,  in  a  tone  but  little  calculated  to  invite  farther  confi- 
dence. 

IVosting  to  the  soft  place  in  her  heart,  however,  James  stiU  went  on — 
"  There's  that  little  Betsy  of  ours,  if  it  was  not  for  her  lameness,  the  very 
picture  of  her  aunt.  Nobody  knows  what  a  trouble  and  expense  the  poor 
child  is  to  us ;  and  so  sensible  too ;  the  pity  ts  she  can't  be  learning  some- 
thing, for  she'll  never  work  for  her  hying,  that's  very  certain." 

<*  And  why  doesn't  she  learn  ?"  said  Betsy.  "  It  is  high  time  she  did, 
according  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

^  Oh  dear  f"  said  James,  "  we've  enough  to  do  to  pay  her  doctor's  bill ; 
and  the  baths  they  order  cost  a  world  oTmoney.  We  can  never  think  of 
sehoolinff  while  aU  this  is  going  on." 

^  And  what  should  hinder  her  mother  teaching  her,  I  wonder  ?"  ex- 
iSfliraed  Betsv 

**  Bless  your  heart  1"  said  Jaaaes,  in  an  u&der-tone,  "  she's  no  scholar 
herself,  let  alone  wanting  time.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Betsy,  because 
we've  alwa3rs  been  so  near  and  dear,  you  know — ^maeed  I  almost  wonder 
how  I  ever  thought  of  marrying,  seeug  that  I  had  you—- consequently  I 
don't  mind  saying  to  you  what  I  never  said  to  anybody  else,  that  my 
missis  never  had  no  schooling  herself ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  can 
neither  wiite  nor  read." 

**  I  guessed  as  much  I"  exclaimed  Betsy,  stopping  short  in  her  walk, 
^  I  goNBssed  as  much,  by  the  place  she  came  from ;  and  yet  she  must 
have  her  flowers  in  her  bonnet,  ner  silks,  and  her  satins — her  carpets,  and 
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6top,  stop,"  said  James,  **  the  poor  woman  must  not  be  blamed  alto- 
gether, for  what  is  not  her  fault." 

"  Then  whose  fault  is  it?"  exclaimed  the  sister,  far  from  being  pacified. 

**  No  fault  at  all  of  anybody's,"  rephed  James.  **  It  is  you  that  don't 
understand  things,  sister  Betsy," 

James  could  scarcely  have  hit  upon  a  more  unfortunate  method  of  ex- 
{daining  himself.  "  Not  understand  things  1"  Why,  if  there  was  (me 
woman  upon  eardi  who  understood  thinn,  it  was  Betsy  Burton.  So  the 
aopet  which  James  had  entertained  of  borrowing  more  money  were  aU 
extinguished,  for  that  day  at  least 

By  the  time  the  brother  and  sister  had  arrived  at  this  staffe  of  their 
earnest  conversation,  the  eveniag  was  far  spent ;  and  the^  haa  wandered 
oeyond  the  predncts  of  the  buiy  town  where  Betsy  lived,  a  considerable 
way  down  ao  dfasoure  lane  whicn  led  amonffst  a  number  of  small  houses, 
and  humble  dwellings,  scattered  almost  sU  the  way  between  this  town 
SDd  the  viUsge  where  James  Burton  carried  on  his  onoe  promising  trade. 
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It  was  not  a  pleaiaiit  path  for  a  female  to  be  walking  upon  alone  at 
that  hour,  nor  wotild  Betsy  hare  ffone  oat  so  late,  but  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  her  brother,  who  pleaded  his  desire  to  speak  with  her  oo 
Tery  important  business,  and  promised  at  the  same  time  to  see  hor  safely 
home. 

Just  at  that  turn  of  the  eonversataon,  when  he  put  away  the  thought  of 
mentioning  his  important  business  until  a  more  auspicioas  moment,  they 
had  reached  an  old  sarden-wall,  cjrrounding  some  low  dwelling,  and  so 
oveigrown  with  ivy  m  that  particular  spot,  as  to  pre  an  additional  ap- 
pearance of  gloom  to  a  place  which  in  othor  respects  looked  dull  and  un- 
frequented, and  as  if  the  homes  within  that  enclosure  were  tenanted  by 
occupants  both  poor  and  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

'*  Hush !  what  was  that  V  said  Betsy,  holding  up  her  hand  ;  and  they 
both  iuTolantarih^  crept  nearer  to  the  overhai^;mg  ivy,  hstening  to  some 
mysterious  sounds  which  reached  them  from  the  oUier  side  of  iSe  walL 

At  first  these  sounds  were  like  earnest,  half-suppressed  whispers,  as  of 
persons  in  anxious  consultation  upon  s<»ne  subject  of  importance ;  but 
they  became  gradually  more  angry  than  earnest,  and  then  grew  louder  at 
^nes,  as  if  the  speakers  lost  their  regard  for  secrecy  in  the  agitation  and 
vehemence  with  which  they  spoke. 

Neither  BetiT  nor  her  brother  uttered  a  syllable  to  each  other,  their  at- 
tention was  80  intensely  absorbed  by  the  few  words  which  alone  and  with 
much  difficulty  they  were  able  to  distinguish.  These,  however,  they  both 
understood  so  far  as  to  know  that  they  expressed  some  earnest  entreaty 
made  by  one  party,  and  as  earnestly  refused  by  the  other.  They  per- 
eeired,  too,  that  a  fiiint  liffht,  as  if  m>m  a  lantern,  was  glimmering  over 
the  sprays  of  ivy,  which  increased  their  curiosity  to  see  as  well  as  hear 
what  was  going  on.  Finding,  at  last,  the  frame  of  a  crasy  door,  which 
opened  throurii  the  wall,  Betsy  was  the  first  to  apply  her  penetrating  eye 
to  the  chinks  m  this  shattered  fabric,  although,  as  she  whispered  to  her 
brother,  she  eonld  see  nothing  but  an  open  passage  into  an  old  house, 
upon  which  the  feeble  light  was  shining.  The  figures  of  the  speakers 
she  could  not  see.  They  were  screened  by  a  projecting  part  of  the  wall ; 
but  she  heard  them  talkmg  still,  and  was  quite  sure  that  one  must  be  an 
old  man — ^"yery  old,  to  judge  by  hk  broken  and  feeble  yoice." 

"  Indeed,"  as  Betsy  said,  "  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  an  aged  person  plead- 
ing in  that  manner.  She  did  bdieye  there  must  be  somethii^  wrontf 
going  on — ^perhaps  theft,  or  murder,  or  something  worse — she  would  caS 
thepolice,  that  she  would." 

Whether  it  was  the  increased  earnestness  with  which  Betsy  spoke,  or 
that  the  listeners  had  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  in  movmg  onward  to- 
waida  the  door,  it  was  evident  that  those  who  were  within  the  earden  had 
b^tttt  to  bealarmed.  Their  voices  ceased  on  the  instant,  and  the  light 
'^vi^fai^  hiUi' tiliamed  i^MU  the  wall  of  the  old  tenement,  was  either  extin- 
gulBhed  or  dfeidied^^  ID  the  ground.  They  thought  the  latter,  for  a  quiok 
sound  was  heard,  like  a  famng  lantern,  and  at  the  same  tiine  a  luJf-eup- 
pressed  exclamation,  resembli^  a  groan,  from  the  old  man;  while  a  rush 
amoDffst  the  ivy  immediatsly  fdlowed,  iad  the  figure  of  a  man  sprinffing 
over  the  wall  was  the  next  instant  seen.  Before  eiUier  Betsy  or  nerbro- 
Uier  had  thne  to  speak,  however,  the  figure  rushed  past  tfaem,  and  was 
iooQ  lost  in  the  danmess  of  the  gathmng  night 

Tb»  two  BstiBMn  stood  a^  if  rooted  to  tiis  ripol»asMier  el  them  for 
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■ome  time  venturing  to  speaL    "Let  us  look  again/'  said  James  at  last, 
**9Dd  see  that  all  is  right 

8^  sayinff,  he  applied  himself  again  to  the  orevioe  in  the  door;  and  by 
this  time»  the  moon  having  risen  from  behind  a  heavy  olond,  a  clear  light 
fell  direcUy  upon  the  low  garden,  and  wretohed  tenement*  so  that  the 
entrance,  where  the  door  had  before  been  open,  oould  now  be  distinctly 


"  What  do  you  see  ?"  said  Betsy  to  her  brother,  in  a  voioe  which  sof* 
ficiently  indicated  the  agitation  of  her  mind. 

"  I  see  a  very  old  man»"  replied  James,  "  standing  with  clasped  hands, 
and  looking  upwards  to  the  clear  moon." 

"  Has  he  a  loose  coat  on,  with  large  buttons?"  asked  the  sister. 

**  I  think  he  has,"  replied  her  brother.  "  He  is  feeling  for  the  lantern 
now — the  lantern  that  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand  by  that  thief  who 
levied  so  nimbly  over  the  waU.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  been  robbed — 
or  whether  we  ought  to  call  the  police  ?" 

"  Robbed !"  exclaimed  Betsy ;  *'  I  should  not  think  that  likely." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  no  one  would  live  in  that  wretched  place  who  had  any  thmg 
to  be  stolen." 

"  But  we  don't  know  what  the  place  may  be  inside.  Besides  which,  I 
recollect  now  that  I  have  heard  people  talk  of  an  old  man,  that  lives 
somewhere  hereabouts,  and  buries  his  money  in  his  garden.  This  must 
be  him,  Betspr.    I'll  bet  anv  thing  it  is  the  very  man.' 

"  And  if  it  be,  James,  he  hi^  not  been  robbed,  at  all  events,  or  he 
would  raise  the  neighborhood." 

"  Why,  so  he  would ;  I  never  thought  of  that  I'll  look  once  more, 
however,  and  see  that  all  is  safe,  for  he  may  be  murdered  yet,  for  any 
thinff  we  know." 

"  Aot  if  he  is  seeking  for  his  lantern,  I  should  thinL" 

"  You've  BO  feeling,  Betsy.  I  never  heard  a  woman  talk  as  you  do.  I 
think,  as  people  say,  you  were  bom  before  nerves  were  in  fashion.  If  my 
poor  Smma  had  hem  here,  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  rouse  the 
neighborhood,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  is  the  oikl  man  doinff  now  ?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  see ;  but  if  youll  just  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  your 
shoulder,  I  can  look  over  the  top  of  the  door,  and  then  I  shaU  see  alL 
Come  nearer,  Betsv.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  girl?  you  are  shaking 
like  an  aspen  bouffn.    What  is  it,  Betsy  dear  ?" 

"  It's  because  Fve  got  no  nerves,  James." 

"There  you  ere,  jo&nff  again  Betsy;  and  your  teeth  chattering  in  your 
head,  for  all  the  worid  hke  an  affue  fit  Jui  1  there  he  is  again.  Well, 
that's  some  comfort  He  can  wtSiL,  at  any  rate.  There's  not  much  the 
matter  with  Asm,  that's  clear ;  for  he  is  now  walking  straight  m  at  his 
own  door,  as  if  nothing  was  amiss,  after  all  this  hullabaloo.  So  let's  you 
and  I  walk  home,  Betsy ;  for  it's  getting  late,  and  Emma  will  have  more 
qnestions  to  ask  than  I  can  answer;  for  if  I  tell  her  all  to-night,  shell 
neitlier  sleep  nor  let  me  sleep  either." 

^  I  would  rather  walk  home  by  myself  to-night,  James.  You  had  bet- 
ter make  the  best  of  vour  way  to  Enuna,  and  t^  and  keep  her  from  quea> 
Ikmiiff^you  too  closely,  even  after  to-night" 

''Whatl  Betsyl  kmp  aU  this  strange  history  from  my  wife?** 
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«  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  she's  a  woman,  and  a  married  woman ;  and  if  there  be 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  married  state,  in  Emma's  mind,  it  ts  thf  sin 
of  ke^ii^  anj  thing  from  her  knowledge.  No,  no,  Betsy,  I  know  my 
duty  better  than  that,  and  what  makes  peaces  and  keeps  it,  whieh  Emma 
says  is  the  same  thing  as  duty." 

"  But  you  can't  teU  her  all,  James;  and  to  tell  only  a  part  does  often 
more  harm  than  good/* 

"  Why  can't  I  tell  her  all  ?" 

**  Ton  can't  t^  her  what  kind  of  a  man  that  was  that  jumped  over  the 
H^arden  wall." 

"  Can't  I  though  ?" 

''  Why,  can  you  ?  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  if  you  can ;  for  I  saw  him 
so  indistinctly. 

**  There  you  go  again.  Women  are  women,  I  believe,  all  the  world 
over.  I  teU  you  what,  Betsy ;  I  don't  like  to  say  any  thing  to  yon  about 
that  man,  you  shake  so  terribfy." 

"  Yes,  tell  me  all  you  know — all  you  absolutely  know ;  I  ask  no  more.'" 

^  Wen  then,  he  was  a  huge,  big,  robber-booking  man.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  had  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  ;  but  I  would  not  miod 
taking  my  oath  before  a  grand-jury, -that  somethhig  bright  flashed  in  my 
eyes,  like  our  best  teapot" 

''Go  home  to  your  wife,  James,'^  said  Betsy,  "and  tell  her  aH  you 
know ;  it  wiU  do  neither  her,  nor  any  one  else,  much  hahn." 

So  saying  she  hurried  away  from  her  brother  in  an  opponte  direction, 
at  so  swift  a  speed,  that  all  attempts  to  overtake  her  would  have  proved 
fruitless,  even  had  he  tried.  In  this,  however,  he  was  less  enterprising 
than  m^ht  have  been  expected;  for  being  s^om  so  rich  as  at  thr 
present  moment  in  information  for  the  wonder-craving  Emma,  his  grea* 
object  was  to  make  the  most  of  his  newly-acquired  agreeableness,  by  rt, 
lieving  himself  of  the  burden  of  his  story,  without  loes  of  interest  by  loss 
of  time. 

After  leaving  her  brother,  Betsy  did  not  hasten  home  so  quickly  as 
might  have  been  supposed  from  her  manner  of  parting  from  lum.  Her 
great  object  was  to  be  alone,  unembarrassed  by  his  conversation,  which 
was  never  of  the  most  lucid  or  intelli^nt  description.  This  point  she  had 
grained  without  much  difficulty;  but  uie  stopped  many  times  before  reach- 
mg  her  master^s  door,  abeohitely  to  gather  together^  into  some  distinct 
form,  her  scattered  and  distorted  thoughts. 

Was  it  possible,  she  asked  herself,  that  she  could  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  figure  which  had  rushed  so  hurriedly  past  her  ?  There  are  times 
when  we  think  the  truth,  to  which  our  senses  bear  witness,  the  least  pos- 
nble  of  all  things ;  and  thus  we  doubt  our  own  powers  of  perceiving  what 
is  true.  Little  as  Betsy  had  ever  doubted  hers  before,  she  could  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  prevent  a  slight  suspicion,  that  even  her  sharp, 
piercmg  eyes  had  been  mistaken.  And  yet  the  impression  remained  the 
same — ^the  profile  of  that  face — the  outline  of  that  form,  as  it  flew  past 
with  lightning  speed.  No ;  every  time  she  thought  of  them,  her  strong 
conviction  was  renewed.  But  then,  agam,  the  Snng  itself  was  so  im- 
probable— impossible.  Her  master  there,  at  that  1^  hour,  contending 
with  a  poor  helpless  beggar-man;  the  same  man — ^for  in  this  she  felt  sure 
there  was  no  mistake— the  same  man  who  had  more  than  once  annoyed 
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the  cWfdren  in  their  walks,  and,  oftener  than  thej  were  aware  of,  had  re- 
gttded  them  with  peculiar  attention !  There  was  a  mystery  in  these  cir- 
onmfttances,  when  linked  together,  which  the  faithful  servant  could  not 
•olre ;  and,  in  all  probability,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  half  sus- 
pected, what  her  brother  had  so  recently  told  her,  that  even  she  herself 
did  not  always  "  understand  things." 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  mists  of  such  a  doubtful  state  of  mind 
are  sometimes  cleared  away  by  entering  upon  the  actual  scenes  of  our  own 
daily  life  :  and  no  sooner  (ud  Betsv  find  herself  treading  the  broad  well- 
lighted  passages  of  her  master's  house,  than  the  whole  scene  which  had 
flitted  so  strangely  before  her  was  for  a  while  dispelled  ;  and  she  entered 
upon  her  accustomed  duties  without  any  apparent  change  in  her  habitual 
state  of  mind.  Her  first  object,  however,  was  to  ascertain  that  all  was 
riffht;  and,  for  this  purpose,  she  hastened  to  that  part  of  the  house 
which  comprehended  more  especially  the  sphere  of  her  mterests  and  oc- 
cupations. Here  she  found  every  thing  in  its  accustomed  order ;  and  her 
confidence  again  revived,  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  previous  im- 
pression. 

''Where  can  you  have  been  so  late?"  said  the  trembling  voice  of 
Arnold  Lee,  when  the  nurse  went  her  usual  round,  to  see  that  the  two 
children  were  safe,  and  sleeping  well.  "  Mamma  wanted  you  so  much," 
continued  he,  looldng  round  to  see  that  nobody  was  near,  but  the  faithful 
friend  to  whom  he  sometimes  ventured  to  unbosom  his  early  cares. 

"  What  did  your  mamma  want  me  for  V*  asked  Betsy,  with  great 
anxiety  in  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Arnold,  lifting  up  the  bedclothes  to  his  lips, 
as  if  to  keep  the  words  he  had  to  utter  from  being  too  distinctly  heard — 
**  I  hardly  Know,  but  there  was  something,  I  am  quite  sure,  more  than 
common — something  very  sad." 

"  Did  your  mamma  weep,  dear?" 

"  No,  Betsy,  not  that  I  saw.  But  you  know,  one  does  not  like  to  look 
for  tears." 

"  What  was  it  then,  dear  boy  ?    Do  tell  me,  and  be  quick." 

"  Vfhen  papa  came  home,  Betsy — " 

"  What  tune  did  he  come  home  ?    Can  you  tell  me  that  first  ?" 

**  I  think  it  was  about  ten  o'clock.  But  why  do  you  start,  Betsy,  and 
look  so  ?  He  never  atked  for  you.  Indeed,  t  don^  think  he  knows  you 
have  been  out" 

**  How  did  he  seem  when  he  came  in  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  tell  you,  but  I  can't" 

••Why  not?" 
Because  I  scarcely  know  myself." 

Tell  me  somethii^,  dearest — ^you  make  me  quite  unhappy  by  speak- 
ing in  this  strange  manner." 

**  Well,  Betsy,  he  came  in  as  usual,  for  any  thing  we  knew.  Lucy  was 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  was  playing  a  same  of  chess  with  mamma  ;  so  that 
after  we  had  spoken  to  bun,  as  you  know  we  always  do,  though  he  made 
scarcely  any  answer,  we  turned  to  play  our  ^me  out,  mamma  saying  in 
her  good-natured  way,  that  we  should  soon  have  done,  for  I  was  taking 
all  her  best  pieces  ;  so  we  played  on,  but  somehow  oi  other,  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  papa  was  standing  near  me,  with  one  arm  on  the  mantelpiece — it 
iesnied  to  me,  that  he  was  breathhig  hard  like  one  who  had  been  run* 
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mng  fast;  and  lookiDff  up,  I  said,  'What  have  voa  been  doing,  papa;  yo« 
seem  so  flurried?'  Just  then,  I  caught  a  aignt  of  hit  hand,  wluch  was 
bleeding,  and  foolishl j  I  jumped  up  m>m  my  chair,  and  caught  hold  of  il» 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  exclaiming  pretty  loudly,  that  he  must  have 
been  in  the  wars." 

And  what  did  he  say  to  that?"  asked  Betsy. 

Oh  Betsy!"  said  the  terrified  boy,  *'  I  have  seen  my  father  in  a  pas- 
aon  before,  but  I  never  saw  any  thinp  like  his  passion  then." 

"  Against  you,  my  poor  innocent  ?    said  the  faithful  nurse. 

*'  Against  me,  and  one  more  innocent  still — my  nuyther.  Oh  Betsy,  I 
am  so  tempted  sometimes." 

*'  Tempted !  how,  my  dear  fellow  ?" 

"  Tempted  to  rebel  against  my  father — tempted  eren  to  strike  him, 
when  he  speaks  in  that  way  to  my  mother.  What  shall  I  do,  Betsy— I 
fed  so  wicl^  when  this  temptation  comes  upon  me  ?" 

"  Tou  must  say  your  prayers,  dear.  Tou  must  ask  to  be  forgiven,  as 
you  forgive  them  who  trespass  against  you." 

"  Ah  Betsy,  but  that's  my  difficulty.  If  it  was  against  me  (mly,  I 
could  bear  it — at  least  I  think  I  could ;  but  my  mother,  who  is  so  good, 
and  so  patient,  who  never  sa3rs  a  wrong  word  in  return — ^I  cannot— and  I 
will  not  bear  that." 

''Ah!  don't  say  that,  dear.  There  are  many  things  we  must  bear, 
that  we  don't  like,  and  many  things  that  are  wrong  too,  both  to  our* 
selves  and  others— all  as  God  pleases,  you  know,  dear ;  for  these  thinn 
don't  happen  without  his  knowledge.  And  if  there  was  no  wickedness  m 
the  world,  the  Bible  need  never  have  been  written.  So  go  to  sleep  now, 
like  a  good  boy,  only  say  your  prayers  agaih  first,  and  put  in  something 
about  your  dear  mamma,  and  that  will  comfort  your  poor  heart." 

It  was  in  this  manner,  and  through  the  help  of  his  well-meaning  and 
kind-hearted  nurse,  that  Arnold  Lee  first  learned  to  put  something  into 
his  simple  prayers  about  the  mother  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly.  He 
learned,  too,  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  doing  this,  when  he  could  do 
nothing  else  to  serve  her.  It  is  true  he  was  of  a  disposition  that  would 
naturaSy  have  prompted  him  to  use  more  direct  and  more  violoit  means 
for  her  protection  or  defence ;  but  he  was  not  so  fodish  and  self-willed 
as  to  suppose  that  any  thine  which  his  young  arm  by  its  mere  physical 
force  could  accomplish  would  be  of  efficient  service  even  if  extended  on 
her  behalf.  His  submission,  however,  was  only  half  submission — a  feeling 
that  he  could  not  help  himself,  or  his  mother }  and  when  he  turned  liis 
head  upon  his  pillow  that  night,  and  fell  unconsciously  into  a  pleasant 
sleep,  he  was  more  indebted  for  the  peace  of  the  succeeding  hours  to  the 
healthy  reaction  of  a  vigorous  frame,  than  to  any  very  deep  or  lasting 
impression  which  the  act  of  prayer  had  left  upon  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Fbom  the  residence  of  the  widow  kdj  at  Hatherstone  Hall  more  carea 
and  iMrplexities  arose  than  Margaret^  m  the  simplioitjr  of  her  heart»  had 
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efer  anticipated.  Two  parties  to  please,  and  they  so  opposite,  might 
hare  puzzled  wiser  heads  than  that  of  the  good  housewife  who  ruled  the 
domestic  afhirs  in  that  hitherto  peaceful  establishment :  and  every  day, 
as  different  traits  of  character  developed  themselves,  the  complicated  web 
of  difficulties,  in  which  poor  Margaret  was  involved,  became  more  per- 
plexing, and  her  situation  altogether  more  anzious  and  irksome.  In  the 
midst  of  these  troubles,  the  ingenious  Thomas  was  her  only  friend ;  but 
he  had  imbibed  so  many  of  Ins  master's  prejudices,  and  had  besides  so 
profound  a  contempt  for  what  he  called  "  penniless  matches,"  and  as- 
sumption of  dignity  or  importance  without  tne  firm  foundation  of  well- 
stored  coffers,  that  the  unreasonable  requirements  of  the  unfortunate 
widow  found  but  little  toleration  from  him ;  and  the  frequent  murmur,  to 
himself,  as  he  went  about  the  house  and  garden,  of  "  penniless  matches," 
endinff  always  with,  "  — ^when  people  bring  a  fortune,  it  is  a  different 
thing,  announced  but  too  plainly  that  little  mercy  and  less  sympathy 
were  to  be  expected  from  hun.  So  far,  however,  as  any  management  of 
his  might  help  to  avert  a  storm,  or  keep  his  master  in  good-humor,  he 
stood  by  Margaret  as  her  firm  friend ;  and  beyond  this,  uie  knew  better 
than  to  trespass  upon  his  forbearance.    Possessing  in  her  own  character 

C\  so  much  tact  as  is  naturally  supplied  by  grmt  delicacy  of  feeling, 
no  more,  she  not  unfrequently  betrayed  the  very  thing  it  would  have 
served  her  purpose  much  better  to  conceal :  thus,  when  Isabel  Staunton 
complained  of  the  inconveniences  or  privations  of  her  lot,  Margaret  was 
raimlly  prepared  with  an  answer  which  would  have  been  all-sufficient 
m  herself,  that  she  had  no  crden  to  do  otherwise,  or  to  allow  any  thing 
different.  Against  such  a  reply,  her  own  meek  spirit  would  never  have 
entertained  a  rebellious  thought.  The  wish  of  the  master  of  Hatherstone 
Hall  had  ever  been  her  rule  of  right— his  will  her  law ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  imagine  the  case  could  be  otherwise  with  any  one  so 
aitnated  as  the  widow  who  was  now  sheltered  beneath  his  roof. 

Margaret  Httle  knew  what  was  passing  in  that  widow'a  mind,  nor  how 
•very  allusion  to  the  strict  authority  of  the  lord  of  that  mansion  galled 
Iier  wounded  feelings.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  separation  be- 
tween her  and  the  mUier  of  her  husband  was  becoming  wider  every  day, 
and  that  no  effort  was  made  on  either  side  to  render  it  less.  The  child, 
too,  had  sadly  fallen  from  the  height  once  attained  in  her  mndf ather's 
reg^ird,  by  the  most  unfortunate  allusion  which  could  possil^  have  been 
made ;  and,  smce  that  luckless  day,  no  efifort  on  her  part  ever  won  him 
io  linger  near  her  in  her  walks,  or  even  to  bear  the  familiarity  of  her 
touch,  if  it  could  easily  be  avmded.  That  fearless  and  childish  aoknow* 
ledffment  had  occasioned  a  breach  in  their  intimacy  not  likely  to  be 
heued.  It  admitted,  in  fact,  of  no  apology ;  it  could  not  be  explained 
away.  It  was  the  simple  truth  which  the  child  had  told,  but  all  tne  less 
acceptable  for  being  true. 

Isabel  Staunton  never  knew  what  it  was  that  had  driven  away  her  child 
from  the  old  man's  heart  She  did  not  even  observe  that  his  manner 
towards  her  waa  changed,  so  little  interest  did  she  really  feel  in  any  thing 
which  transpired  withm  the  walls  of  that  dull  house ;  so  seldom,  too,  waa 
she  visited  by  any  apprehension  about  the  certainty  of  her  daughter,  the 
only  child  of  the  omy.son,  inhmting  the  Hatherstone  property,  that  she 
scarcely  thought  it  worth  her  while  makinff  any  eflfort  to  conciliate  the 
fpssent  proprietor;  and  thua  her  own  hahitoal  behavioo  though  it  air 
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flicted  upon  hiin  but  little  annoyance,  in  consequence  of  their  livbg  so 
separately,  was  in  no  respect  calculated  to  win  either  his  c<»nfidence  or  his 
affection. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  grandpapa  seem  always  so  angry  with  mo 
now/'  said  Ejite  to  her  mother  one  day. 

"  Because  he  is  cross  with  every  one/'  replied  the  mother. 

*'  Oh !  no,  indeed,  he  is  not ;  he  is  never  cross  with — with—  "  The  child 
hesitated. 

"With  Margaret?  you  mean,"  said  the  mother,  for  she  had  nevet 
taught  the  chfld  to  use  any  other  name. 

"  Yes,  with — "  continued  Kate,  still  unable  to  use  an  expression 

which  she  felt  to  be  wanting  in  respect  from  her ;  and  she  already  had 

•b^un  to  love  the  kind  and  gentle  Margaret  too  well  to  speak  of  her 

when  absent  with  any  thing  but  right  consideration.     "  1  don't  see,"  she 

continued,  "  how  any  one  could  be  an^y  with  her." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  being  with  u\ai  woman,  I  thmk,"  said  IsabeL 

''  Why  do  you  call  her  woman,  mamma  ?"  asked  the  girL 

"  Because  she  is  not  a  lady,"  replied  the  mother,  lapghing  in  her  pe* 
collar  manner ;  '*  and  never  can  be  one/' 

'*  What  is  a  lady,  mamma  ?"  asked  the  g^L 

"  You  will  reaUy  wear  me  out  with  those  strange  questions  of  yours, 
Kate.  Do  think  a  little  while,  and  then  answer  them  yourself.  It  wil^ 
do  you  a  great  deal  more  good  than  to  be  always  asking  me." 

"If  kindness  makes  a  lady,"  said  the  child,  as  if  tallong  to  herself,  V I 
am  sure  she  b  one ;  and  gentleness,  and  a  soft  low  voice,  and  a  quiet 
step  ;  these  are  things  you  talk  to  me  about,  mamma,  and  she  is  almost 
perfect  in  these.  Don't  you  notice  how  she  brings  you  the  new  milk 
every  momii^  herself,  tapping  gently  at  your  door,  and  walking  into  your 
room  as  softty  as  a  shadow  ?  You  know  you  told  me  it  showed  more 
respect  to  bring  things  to  you  myself,  than  to  send  a  servant ;  and  she 
might  send  a  servant  if  she  liked ;  she  is  the  mistress,  I  suppose." 

"Go  and  play,  Kate;  you  weary  me,"  remonstrated  the  mother,  a 
second  time ;  for  she  was  soon  wearied  with  any  mode  of  reasoning  which 
established  an  unwelcome  truth  ;  and  whatever  she  had  prepared  herself 
and  her  daughter  to  expect  from  the  vulgar  habits  and  associations  of  the 
family  at  the  Hall,  she  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  herself,  that  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  good-breeding — gentleness,  delicacy,  and  re- 
gard for  the  feetings  of  others — Margaret,  the  simple  unpretending  house- 
wife at  Hatherstone  HaH,  was  m  advance  of  many  fashionable  ladies  dis- 
tinguished by  birth  and  ^e. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  and  no  small  one  dther,  who  are  always 
rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  dark  prophesyings ;  who  would 
ratheY  be  able  to  say,  of  the  most  disagreeable  event  in  life,  "  That  is  just 
what  I  said  would  happen,"  than  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they 
have  been  what  is  called  "  agreeably  disappomted."  This  was  in  some 
measure  the  case  with  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton :  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  a  low-bom  woman  like  Margaret  must  necessarily  be  coarse,  vulgar, 
and  even  ridiculous,  in  her  assumed  character  of  a  lady.  But  simplicity 
without  assumption  b  seldom  ridiculous ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
widow  was  deprived  of  the  only  source  of  amusement  which  she  had 
promised  herself,  she  found  that  Margaret  possessed  also  a  kind  of  innate 
of  dignity  and  propriety,  which  kept  her  from  offending  the  tet 
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iDgSy  or  excittoff  the  ridicule  of  any  one.  It  was  hard  to  dislike  her  for 
thia ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton  was  unreasonable  enough  to  feel  for 
some  time  almost  as  if  she  had  been  depriTed  of  a  right,  or  robbed  of  a 
promised  pleasure,  beoanae  she  could  not,  with  any  show  of  propriety, 
abuse  the  woman  to  her  child. 

While  these  feelings,  unconsciously  to  herself,  were  rankling  in  her 
heart,  far  different  ones  were  taking  root  in  that  of  her  little  daughter 
Kate.  Happy  in  her  country  life,  and  in  all  the  pleasant  sights  and 
sounds  which  delighted  her  charmed  senses  every  day,  she  knew  no 
greater  enjoyment  than  to  run,  with  her  hand  in  Margaret's,  after  the 
poultry,  the  dogs,  the  cats,  the  farmyard  cattle,  and  to  mix  herself  up 
with  aU  the  stirring  life,  and  every-day  interest,  which  grow  around  a 
large  country  residence :  and  if  sometimes  the  state  of  her  dress,  her 
shoes,  her  hands,  or  hair,  when  returning  from  these  rambles,  was  offen- 
sive to  the  mother's  eye,  she  contented  herself  with  the  belief  that  the 
smell  of  cows  and  of  newly  tumed-up  earth  was  considered  beneficial  to 
the  human  constitution ;  and  that  her  child  might  be  laying  in  a  stock  of 
health,  hkely  to  fit  her  all  the  better  for  the  dignified  and  honorable  posi- 
tion she  would  afterwards  be  called  to  fill. 

There  are  some  children  of  whom,  in  early  life,  it  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  pronounced  what  they  will  be.  Kate  Staunton  was  one  of  these. 
Nobody  could  say  that  she  was  handsome— that  she  possessed  even  the 
slightest  pretence  to  beauty;  and  yet  her  httle  peculiar-looking  face, 
without  one  touch  of  rosy  color  in  the  cheeks,  attracted  more  attention 
than  many  that  were  far  more  beautiful  Her  mind  and  manners  were, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  same  character.  People  sometimes  said  of  her,  as 
if  surprised  at  themselves  when  they  did  so,  "  I  like  the  child ;"  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  she  happenea  to  be  disagreeable,  there  were  those 
who  had  no  mercy  upon  her  gray  eyes,  and  hair  that  would  not  curl,  ex- 
cept as  her  mother  inade  it :  that,  of  course,  in  the  wild  country  life  she 
was  leading,  could  be  only  for  a  short  portion  of  every  day ;  and  when 
her  dress  was  torn,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  by  her  scram- 
Ues  over  '*  bush  and  brae,"  her  face  scratched  by  the  claws  of  a  young 
kitten,  and  her  hands  and  arms  tanned  to  a  mixture  of  brown  and  purple, 
by  the  combined  agency  of  sun  and  wind,  the  country  people  were  apt  to 
think  that  the  child  of  the  pale  proud  lady  would  have  been  in  no  respect 
distinguishabi'  from  the  children  of  the  poor,  except  for  the  superiority 
of  her  dress. 

The  cost  of  supplying  this,  at  a  rate  of  destruction  which  may  better 
be  imagined  than  aescru)ed,  formed  no  inconsiderable  item  in  Margaret's 
additional  expenditure ;  while  all  her  little  hints  on  the  subject,  so  care- 
fully thrown  out  before  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  always  with  the 
most  scrupulous  fear  of  giving  pain,  were  either  too  delicate,  or  too  re- 
mote, to  produce  the  slightest  effect ;  nor  were  the  anxieties  of  Margaret 
at  all  relieved,  or  her  disappointment  softened,  by  the  frequent  observa- 
tion of  Thomas,  "  that  the  child  was  a  queer  child— old-fashioned  and 
Cwkey — just  the  child  to  have  come  over  the  old  gentleman,  if  it  hadn't 
sn  for  that  unlucky  speech  of  hers,  about  owning  the  property  after  kU 

It  was  with  considerable  excitement,  though  it  could  scarcely  be  called 
with  pleasure,  that  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton  heard,  about  this  time,  of  the 
expected  VMit  of  the  Lees  at  Hatherstone.    The  intercourse  kept  up  be- 
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tween  hereelf  and  these  branches  of  her  hnsbaad'a  family  had  bees 
extremdy  sl^t,  nor  had  she  the  least  expectation,  or  even  wish,  that  it 
ahoold  npen  mto  intimacy.  She  had  heanl  much  that  was  fuToraUe  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  and  sometimes,  in  her  deadate  widowhood,  with  evidently  fail* 
ing  health,  she  did  feel  a  secret  wish  to  have  some  human  being  to  con* 
verse  with,  to  whom  it  would  not  be  too  great  condescension  to  complain ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  dreaded  the  disturbance  of  more  children  to 
contend  with,  and  was  always  afraid  of  any  intimacy  which  her  own 
dan^ter  might  form. 

''The  future  heiress  of  Hatherstone  no  doubt  has  charms,"  she  ottai 
said  to  herself;  ''and  no  one  will  know  better  than  these  aunts  and 
oouans  how  to  turn  them  to  account.  I  shookL  not  have  cared  so  much 
for  Lucy,  that  little  beauty  whom  one  hears  perpetually  cried  up, — ^but  a 
great  boy ! — it  really  seems  quite  a  lib^iy  to  me  to  introduce  a  great  boy 
on  the'  footing  of  a  cousin,  without  consulting  me." 

Happily  for  the  expected  guests,  these  strange  and  most  unreasonable 
thoughts  were  whispered  only  to  the  leaves  and  flowers,  or  to  that  seclu- 
ded chamb^  in  which  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton  spent  the  greatest  portion  of 
her  time,  in  a  kind  of  listless  maction,  which  of  itself  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  health  of  a  nrach  more  strongly-constituted  mind 
than  hers.  Yet  even  had  it  been  posrable  for  the  leaves  and  flowers  to 
convey  to  other  ears  the  discontented  murmurings  which  at  times  es- 
caped almost  unconsciously  from  her  lips,  Mair,  her  amiable  sister-in-law, 
had  so  profound  a  sense  of  the  loneliness  and  destitution  of  her  widow's 
lot,  that  no  absurdity  on  her  part  would  have  weighed  for  a  moment 
against  the  warm  sympathies  already  burning  for  exmression. 

In  the  figure,  countenance,  and  manners  of  Mrs.  Lee,  there  was,  with- 
out beauty,  so  much  of  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentlewoman,  that  Mrs. 
Staimton  found  it  knpossible  to  withstand  the  cordial  expression  with 
which  she  aocompanied  her  first  advances  towards  a  doser  intimacy ;  and 
such  was  her  habitual  patience  in  listening  to  complaints,  whether  reason- 
able or  otherwise,  that  the  widow  soon  began  to  feel  as  if  some  lucky 
chance  had  sent  her  the  exact  person,  whom,  above  all  others,  she  mort 
wanted — a  person  a  little  beneath  horaelf,  and  yet  a  gentlewoman — a 
person  who  evidently  had  no  troubles  of  her  own,  and  who,  oonsequentlyy 
could  afford  to  listen  to  the  troubles  of  those  who  were  less  fortunate. 

People  talk  sometimes  of  the  earnestness  of  the  listener,  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  head  will  turn  to  hear,  and  to  know,  and  the  lei^^  of 
time  that  can  be  thus  lingered  away  without  weariness;  but  have  they 
ever  compared  all  this  with  the  talker — ^with  the  look  and  manner  of  one 
who  delivers  herself,  under  favoring  drcumstanoes,  of  a  long  pent-up  and 
sdfish  grief?  Leit  all  hearers  who  are  thus  situated,  look  well  to  thenr 
supply  of  daylight,  gas,  or  fire — ^to  the  clock  upon  the  chimney-pieoe,  or 
to  any  thing  that  can  wHh  propriety  mark  out  the  limits  of  human  enda- 
ranoe ;  but  to  one  thing  tney  need  not  look,  to  the  natural  winding  up» 
from  exhaustion,  or  weariness,  of  the  speaker. 

It  was  thus  m  the  garden  walks,  tad  fields  about  Hathorstone  Halt-* 
in  the  parior  when  the  master  was  away,  and  often  in  the  bedroom  of 
Mrs.  Lee  herself,  the  same  low,  humming,  earnest  dolorous  sound,  always 
eoDcluding,  when  circumstances  render^  it  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
go  on,  wim — ^"you  don't  mmd  listening  to  me,  I  Imow,  you  have  always 
Men  80  happy»  so  fortunate  yourself.    And  beades,  they  tell  me^  yaa 
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■re  80  good,  so  fond  of  domg  your  duty,  and  all  that  So  yoa  muBt 
know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  no  griefs  themselves,  to  listen 
to  the  ^efs  of  others.  For  my  part,  I  have  had  a  double  share ;"  and 
the  afflicted  speaker  would  then  apply  her  delicately-scented  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes — "  always  a  double  diare,  and  such  upkindness  too,  with 
feelings  too  mely  strung  for  a  cruel  world  like  this." 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time,  Mrs.  Lee  kept  up  a  large  supply  of 
real  sympathy  f<nr  her  afflicted  relative;  but  she  began  at  last  to  be 
troubled  with  a  wandering  of  her  thoughts,  for  which  she  chid  herself 
with  great  severitv ;  and,  rushing  back  to  the  subject  in  hand,  would  ask, 
in  her  kind  soothing  wav»  some  question  calculated  to  elicit  more  and 
more  of  that  exhausUess  history  of  sliffhts,  and  injuries,  and  provocations, 
from  which  her  rebel  thoughts  would  fly  away  again — away  to  her  own 
home,  and  especially  to  some  transactions  there,  which  whenever  she 
thought  of  them,  sent  an  aching  thrill  thh>ugh  all  her  joints  and  limbs, 
almost  like  the  quick  poison  of  a  sting. 

It  was  not  sorrow  that  was  the  strongest  feeling  in  her  trouUed  soul 
just  now.  It  was  a  combination  of.  many  deep  emotions,  not  easily  de- 
fined, of  which  fear  was  perhaps  the  one  most  frequentlv  predominant ; 
for  she  had  bound  herself  to  a  duty,  the  very  thought  at  which  was  re- 
pulsive and  terrible  to  her  in  the  extreme.  Late  on  the  evening  before 
she  left  home,  a  sad  evening  to  her,  her  husband  had  laid  upon  her  his 
command,  that  she  would  make  use  of  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
during  her  visit  at  Hatherstone  Hall,  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money  from  her 
fiither ;  and,  although  at  first  she  resisted  the  charge  in  the  bare  form  of 
a  command,  her  husband  had  gone  into  such  urgent  and  powerful  rea- 
sons wAy  it  should  be  made,  that  her  fears  were  wakened  as  they  never 
had  been  before ;  and  while  she  believed  imfdieitly  in  hb  assurance  that 
a  comparativelv  small  sum,  if  immediately  granted,  would  entirdy  remove 
the  pressinff  difficulty,  she  knew  that  to  mnt  such  a  thing  to  her  now 
Uudd  and  indulgent  father,  would  be  to  renew  old  grievances,  and  to  open 
again  the  wounds  which  all  parties  appeared  equally  anziouB  should  be 
healed. 

Of  all  the  hard  duties  which  present  themselves  in  wvMnan's  experience, 
and  to  perfonn  which  requires  m  some  instances  a  degree  of  heroism  be- 
yond all  calculation  greater  than  that  which  is  reouired  of  man  in  hb  or- 
dmary  avocations,  perhaps  none  has  ever  been  found  so  difficult*  as  to 
take  the  first  steps  towanis  an  acknowledgment*  that  in  following  the  dic- 
tates of  her  own  hearty  she  has  made  a  wrong,  or  foolish  choice ;  and  to 
do  this  in  Uie  presence  of  that  very  parent  wImIsc  authority  was  despised, 
or  whose  advice  was  disregarded  in  the  flawing  out  of  her  own  wishes. 
How  many  painful,  wretched  feelings  are  comprehended  in  this  act,  the 
sniTerer  in  quesliaii  had  bitterly  to  experience,  as  she  put  off  from  day  to 
day  the  fearful  duty  so  imperatively  laid  upon  her,  thinking  on  every 
favorable  opportunity  that  one  still  better  would  arise,  and  when  there 
occurred  no  opportunity  either  favorable  or  otherwise,  rejoicing  in  the 
transient  happmess  of  not  being  aUe  to  speak.to  her  father,  even  if  she 
desired  to  do  so. 

Michael  Staunton  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  torturing  his  dauffhter's 
mind.  He  had  never  been  more  kind,  or  more  attentive  to  her,  than  on 
thb  occasion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  contrast  presented  by  her  oon- 
^iliatii^  cordial  mannir,  and  that  <d  the  reserved  and  haughty  widow. 
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tended  greatlj  to  restore  her  to  the  place  she  had  f ormely  held  in  his  af* 
fections. 

But  the  great  solace  of  Mary's  heart  was  to  watch  the  sprin^g  np  of 
kindly  feelings,  and  familiar  intercourse  between  her  father  ana  her  chil- 
dren. Am(Sd,  with  his  frank  and  open  manner,  sometimes  won  upon  his 
grandfather  so  much  during  one  day,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
lose  his  advantage  on  the  next ;  but  he  had  a  constitutional  boldness  in 
iDAfntAining  what  he  knew  to  be  ri^ht,  which  often  thwarted  the  old 
gentleman^  humor,  and  jarred  upon  his  irritable  feeUngs,  so  as  to  make 
the  best  friends  of  Arnold  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  his  free 
speech  and  fearless  manner.  It  was  evidently  a  very  nice  point  to  de- 
cide, irhether  his  grandfather  would  take  him  trustingly  and  entintly  into 
his  favor,  make  hm  the  companion  of  his  rural  occupations,  the  prop  of 
his  old  age,  and  finally,  the  inheritor  of  his  property ;  or  whether,  in  some 
fit  of  momentary  vexation,  he  would  dismiss  him  altogether  from  his  heart 
and  home. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to  ask  of  human  nature,  of  a  mother's 
nature  in  particular,  that  Mary  should  look  with  perfect  equanimity  upon 
these  fluctuations  m  the  fate  of  a  child  for  whom  she  already  felt,  and 
feared,  so  much ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  her  secret  hopes 
and  fears,  they  were  buried  deeply  within  her  bosom,  and  found  no  ut- 
terance from  her  lips.  Indeed,  beyond  the  simplest  admonitions  that  her 
children  should  pay  every  possible  mark  of  respect  to  one  whose  age, 
station,  and  relationship  alike  demanded  the  utmost  consideration,  sne 
never  trusted  herself  to  the  expression  of  a  single  word;  though  she 
sometimes  thought  within  herself,  that  Arnold's  father  would  have  been 
provoked  almost  to  madness,  could  he  have  seen  how  little  care  was  ex- 
ercised on  the  part  of  the  boy,  to  curb  his  towering  spirit  in  the  presence 
of  his  grandfather,  simply  because  he  was  a  man  of  large  property  and 
strong  feelings,  not  difficidt  to  win  over  to  a£fection,  when  a  favorable  im- 
pression had  once  been  made. 

With  Lucy  Lee  the  case  was  veir  different.  She  had  no  high  spirit  to 
curb,  no  strong  passions  to  keep  down.  Gentle,  timid,  and  playful  as  a 
bird  of  spring,  she  could  no  more  ofiend,  than  could  one  of  those  sweet 
warblers.  Of  such  extreme  personal  b^uty  too,  tmtainted  by  the  least 
mixture  of  pride  or  affectation,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  upon 
her  without  loving  her ;  unless  mdeed,  the  very  charms  she  so  uncon- 
sciously exhibited,  awakened  an  opposite  feeling  in  some  envious  mind. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  so  with  the  widow.  At  all  events  she  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  child,  nor  could  be  brought  to  see  it  otherwise  than 
impertinent  in  Lucy,  to  run  and  meet  her  grandfather,  or  leap  upon  Ins 
knee,  and  hang  around  his  neck,  while  her  own  daughter  scarcely  dared 
to  venture  near  him ;  and  as  this  difference  grew,  and  became  painfuUy 
evident  to  others  b^des  herself,  it  would  have  been  difficult  indeed  for 
Mrs.  Philip  Staunton  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  but  that  Mary  still  continued  to  be  the  patient  Hstener,  ever  at  her 
side,  watching  her  feeble  health,  and  attending  to  her  wishes  with  all  the 
assiduity  of  affection,  if  not  with  affection  itself. 

Nor  was  this  task  by  any  means  a  light  or  easy  one.  There  are  some 
women  who  will  be,  and  do,  and  suffer,  any  thing,  rather  than  sink  into 
obscurity  and  neglect ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  admired,  they  will  at  all 
evmits  excite  consideration  in  one  form  or  another.    Indeed  as  a  whole, 
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€tkej  appear  to  prefer  consideration  to  any  other  feeling  which  can  be 
itiiTed  up  amongst  their  friends,  or  society;  and  with  an  ever  greedy 
appetite  for  distinction,  they  are  often  satisfied  to  excite  uneasiness, 
anxiety,  and  aUirm,  in  those  around  them.  They  will  even  risk  a  little 
illness,  rather  than  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  greatly  enjoy  the  Mkt  of 
being  pleaded  with,  nay,  even  reproached,  by  land  and  considerate  care- 
takers, for  their  carelessness  about  catching  cold,  and  incurring  risks  to 
their  health  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  Thm  shoes  on  wet  evenings  form 
a  desideratum  with  ladies  of  this  description.  In  going  out  upon  the 
water,  or  in  an  open  carriage,  they  neglect  to  take  an  extra  shawl  on 
principle ; — more  especially,  if  they  are  known  to  have  a  sore  throat,  or 
cough ;  and  if  there  be  one  article  of  food  which  they  know  will  make 
them  ill,  they  have  a  passion  for  that  very  thing,  and  decline  touching 
any  other.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  with  these  persons,  that  they  do 
such  things ;  they  delight  to  tell  of  having  done  them ;  and  often  smile, 
and  look  exceedingly  animated  and  triumphant,  while  thus  engaged  in 
disclosing  their  interesting  peculiarities ;  for  in  this  manner  a  considerable 
sensation  is  occasionally  got  up — a  precious  life  is  endangered,  a  human 
being  has  to  be  preserved  from  self-destruction ;  and  there  is  alwap  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  in  society,  influenced  by  the  passing  emotions 
of  the  moment,  to  produce  a  scene  in  favor  of  these  thoughtless,  dear, 
imprudent  creatures,  who  cannot  be  induced  to  think  about  themselves. 

Alas !  for  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton,  she  had  once  done  this  to  perfection, 
while  a  crowd  of  anxious  friends  had  thronged  around  her,  ever  ready  to 
offer  the  extended  hand  to  save  her,  or  even  to  deprive  themselves  of 
necessary  comforts  to  supply  what  she  had  left  behind ;  but  she  vas  then 
the  wife  of  the  only  son  of  old  Mr.  Staunton  of  Hatherstone  Hall :  she 
was  the  widow  now,  and  the  old  man  had  a  eapricious  temper,  and  she 
had  never  been  a  favorite. 

Besides  enjoying  all  the  luxury  of  Mary's  kind  attentions,  there  were 
other  sources  of  satisfaction  beginning  to  cheer  the  widow's  heart,  which 
indeed  she  had  been  some  time  anticipating,  but  which,  though  late  in 
reaching  her,  were  not  unwelcome.  It  had  been  matter  of  surprise  to 
Mrs.  Phulip  Staunton,  that  her  arrival  at  the  Hall  had  not  been  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  and  for  some  days  she  had 
•at  m  houriy  expectation  of  carriages  rolling  up  to  the  door,  with  at  least 
inquiries,  or  caras,  or  some  other  token  of  respect  towards  so  distiniruished 
a  graest.  The  habits  of  Mr.  Staunton,  however,  had  so  lonff  shut  him  oat 
from  this  kind  of  intercourse,  that  the  arrival  of  the  new  residents  beneath 
his  roof,  was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  domestics ;  and 
when  gradually  the  news  had  spread  to  families  occupying  a  higher  posi- 
tion, some  questioned  the  propriety  of  calling,  others  thought  the  proper 
time  had  passed  by,  and  the  greater  number  settled  it  in  their  own  minds, 
that  they  were  not  called  upon  to  know  any  thing  about  what  took  place 
within  the  household  of  that  crabbed  old  gentleman.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  proper  time  did  really  pass  away,  until  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Lee 
and  her  children  at  the  villace-church,  when  Mary,  who  had  alwap  been 
a  favorite  both  with  rich  and  poor,  was  grreeted  with  a  general  welcome, 
and  the  natural  consequence  ensued,  of  morning  ealls,  almost  numerous 
enough  to  satisfy  the  widow's  pining  heart 

A  good  deal  of  ourioeity  was  also  excited  by  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton  her- 
self. An  elegant  woman  in  mourning  weeds,  n  in  the  slightest  degree  ami- 
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able  and  prepoflncniring,  is  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  every  feeling  mind . 
and  Isabel  could  be  M  this,  where  she  considered  it  worth  her  while  to 
be  so.  A  great  and  important  change  was  thus  produced  in  the  affiurs 
oi  Hatherstone  HalL  Carriages  were  frequently  rolling  along  the  road 
which  had  preyiously  been  si^nt  and  untrodden  for  days  together ;  and 
all  things  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect  The  master  of  the  mansbn  de- 
elared  he  had  no  place  to  be  quiet  in.  Thomas  was  hurried  up  stairs  and 
down,  continually  out  of  breath  with  this  new  exercise,  and  consequenUj 
unable  to  complain.  Horses,  dogs,  servants,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  the  household,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excitement ;  while 
the  widow  herself  began  to  whisper  her  belief,  that  "  it  might,  under 
some  circumstances,  be  possible  to  make  one's  self  tolerably  comfortable 
wbile  enduring  a  country  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 

No  one  amongst  those  who  derived  pleasure  from  the  new  order  oi 
things  at  Hatherstone  Hall,  was  more  happy  than  Arnold  Lee.  EQs 
friend  and  schoolfellow,  Arthur  Hamilton,  was  visiting  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Hall ;  and  althoiKrh  the  lEather  of  this  young  gentleman  was 
one  of  those  men  whom  Mr.  Staunton  held  in  the  greatest  contempt — a 
feeling  which  extended  almost  equally  to  the  son,  the  two  boys  found 
many  opportunities  of  sharing  each  other's  society  and  amusements,  with- 
out the  uiowledge  of  the  "  dd  General,"  as  the  owner  cf  Hatherstone 
Hall  was  not  very  respectfully  designated  by  Arnold's  friend. 

The  great  cause  of  Michael  Staunton's  prejudice  directed  against  this 
family,  was  that  the  father  had  for  many  years  past  preferred  a  residence 
abroad.  He  was,  or  thought  himself,  a  martyr  to  ill-health,  though  all 
the  while,  in  his  personal  appearance,  representing  a  very  active,  ener- 

Setic,  hearty  little  man  of  threescore  years ;  but  whether  fn«n  ah  unusual 
^;ree  of  nervous  irritability,  or  from  some  malady  unknown  to  his  friends, 
he  certainly  was  a  sufferer  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent  horn  change  of 
climate,  draughts,  ill-cooked  dinners,  and  other  personal  inconveniences, 
too  frequent  in  their  occurrence  by  any  possilnlity  to  be  enumerated  here. 
For  the  greater  portion  of  his  me,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  in  search  of 
what  he  never  yet  had  found — a  place  in  which  none  of  these  inconve- 
niences existed ;  and  while  necessity  in  the  present  instance  was  keeping 
'  lam  for  a  short  time  a  prisoner  in  Englana,  he  began  to  feel  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  the  overwhelming  calamity  of  his  native  climate,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  so  great  as  to  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  all  othevs. 
Michael  Staunton  had  no  toleration  for  a  free-bom  English  gentleman 
who  could  not  live  at  home ;  and  had  he  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  ait 
down  to  a  single  meal  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  would  have  had  still  less 
for  the  fastidiousness,  which  found,  or  made,  a  torment  in  every  flaw  that 
could  be  discovered  in  the  food  itself,  or  the  style  in  which  it  was  served 
up.  The  two  men  in  fact  were  scarcely  calculated  for  Inreaihing  the  same 
atmosphere.  Happfly  for  them,  they  only  knew  each  other  by  name, 
and  as  Mr.  Hamilton  bad  no  local  habitation  of  his  own,  but  Uvea  almost 
entirely  at  hotels,  it  was  not  very  probable  that  ffood  or  evil  chance  should 
ever  throw  him  in  the  way  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hathentone  Es^ 
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The  way  of  life  to  which  Mr.  Hamilton  had  for  manj  jean  acensftomed 
Umflelf— aometimea  IcMtering  through  the  season  at  some  of  the  moat 
celebrated  baths — sometimes  at  Naples,  sometimes  at  Madeira,  but  always 
located  where  acoommodations  and  modes  of  living  were  the  most  uni- 
TersaUy  approved,  had  of  necessity  shut  him  out  from  fdl  possibility  ol 
CQlttvating  any  very  close  acquaintance  with  his  only  child,  a  boy  about 
the  age  of  Arnold  Lee ;  who,  ha\ing  been  placed  at  an  excellent  school 
by  his  father,  was  considered  as  having  experienced  all  the  parental  can* 
which  either  natural  or  religious  duty  required.  Had  this  care  been  more 
personal  and  immediate,  it  is  probable  the  boy  would  not  have  fared 
better — ^it  might  have  been  considerably  worse ;  for  he  was  well  worked 
and  closely  watched  ;  and,  under  the  regular  routine  of  school  discipline, 
escaped  the  greatest  of  all  evils  to  a  youthful  spirit-^e  dictation  and 
authority  of  a  capricious  temper.  JosUcd  in  amongst  a  large  number  of 
other  boys,  all  equally  worked  and  watched,  Arthur  Hamilton  exhibited 
no  traits  of  character  which  rendered  him  remarkable,  except  that  in  the 
half-yearly  account  of  his  progress  at  school,  which  the  head  of  the  es- 
tablishment was  required  to  transmit  to  his  afifectionate  parent,  he  was 
always  reported  as  a  youth  of  good  natural  talents,  but  indolent,  pro- 
crastinating, and  imcertain.  Beyond  this,  no  one  knew  any  thing  about 
him  except  Arnold  Lee,  and  Arnold  was  himself  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  be  a  very  strict  judfi;e  of  chan  xter  in  others. 

At  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  a  quiet  place  in  the  country,  Arthur 
dbplayed  a  httle  more  of  the  natural  bent  )f  his  tastes  and  inclinations 
There  was  alwap  a  great  preparation  for  breakage  and  destruction  before 
his  half-yearly  visits ;  servants  went  murmuring  about  the  bouse  com- 
jdaining  of  trouble  in  anticipation,  though  upon  the  whole,  not  loddng 
particmarly  displeased  ;  while  extra  feeds  in  the  stable,  and  easer  polish- 
mg  of  bit  and  bridle,  announced  that  the  ffroom  anticipated  no  small 
addition  to  the  labor  usually  carried  on  in  his  department.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  none  of  these  operatives  were  ever  better  pleased 
than  with  the  actual  arrival  of  the  gay  young  gentleman,  who,  to  use  the 
housekeeper's  expression,  turned  the  house  upside-down  before  he  had 
been  in  it  half  an  hour;  and  when,  after  many  scddings  from  many 
quarters,  the  time  at  last  came  for  his  return  to  school,  it  was  always 
observed,  that  before  Master  Hamilton  had  laughed  and  shouted  his  last 
ffood-by,  which  was  uttered  most  heroically  every  time,  more  than  one 
hand  waa  raised  to  wipe  away  the  starting  tear  which  hbdered  the  last 
new  of  the  pony  galloping  down  the  long  avenue  at  its  utmost  speed. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  interest  so  universally  felt  in  the 
coning  and  going  of  this  young  gentleman,  owed  something  to  the  rem- 
tation  of  his  bemg  an  only  child  of  a  faUier  possessed  of  considerable 
property.  Those  who  spdke  of  this  property,  however,  were  not  always 
aware  of  the  expenses  attending  such  a  mode  of  living  as  had,  for  many 
years,  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  true,  that  he  avoided  those 
which  are  necessarily  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  an  eatablishment ; 
but  while  he  nestled  into  hb  comfortable  chair  beside  the  inn  fire,  re- 
peating aa  he  often  did,  with  extreme  satisfaction,  these  lines  of  the  poetr^ 

I     **  Whoever  htm  travellod  life'i  dull  ronnd, 
Where'er  hie  varied  conrM  has  been, 
Win  agh  to  think,  how  eft  he*s  Ibiiiid 
His  wanntft  welcomt  at  an  Ian ;" 
3 
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lie  never  took  the  trouble  to  place  against  his  comparatiTe  coaifbrli»  the 
cost  at  which  they  were  obtained,  nor  the  many  means  of  uaefnlneBB  and 
enjoyment  from  which  they  necessarily  shut  him  oat. 

Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  told  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  oofnpamhM  comforCa 
were  all  which  he  ever  enjoyed,  or  dreamed  of  enjoying.  To  find  the 
beds  in  Paris  better  than  the  beds  in  Florence,  the  wine  at  the  Albion 
better  than  the  wine  at  the  Clarence,  was  all  which  hope  in  its  most 
flattering  moments,  had  ever  dared  to  promise  this  wanderer  throi^h 
many  lands ;  and  when  life  to  hun  was  looking  its  loveliest  and  its  b^ 
it  was  only  when  he  found  some  of  his  old  resting-p.ace8  in  the  hands  of 
new  masters,  who  had  brought  with  them  better  notions  than  their  pre- 
decessors of  making  "  things  comfortable." 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  busy  commercial  town  which 
has  already  been  alluded  to,  he  found  himself  located  at  an  hotel,  which 
an  observer,  less  practised  in  the  art  of  finding  fault,  would  have  supposed 
capable  of  supplying  every  human  desire,  and  that  after  the  most  ap- 
proved methoa ;  but  whether  the  climate  of  England  was  already  preying 
upon  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  travelled  gentleman,  or  whether, 
where  every  thing  else  was  excellent,  the  bed  had  been  in  fault,  certain 
it  was,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  sat  down  to  his  late  breakfast  with  as  much 
predisposition  to  be  dissatisfied  as  any  rational  being  could  well  entertain. 

This  morning,  in  particular,  his  distresses  had  assumed  a  melancholy 
character.  He  spoke  in  a  plaintive  pleading  tone,  as  if  driven  on  by 
accumulated  injuries  to  very  near  the  close  of  his  earthly  career ;  actuaUy 
remonstrating  with  a  patient  waiter  for  the  over-buttering  of  a  mufiSn,  as 
if  he  had  said — "  and  thou,  too,  Brutus !"  And  with  another  waiter  not 
quite  so  patient,  upon  the  thickness  of  a  slice  of  broiled  ham,  as  if  be 
considered  that  **  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all." 

Wholly  occupied  by  these  distresses,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  actually  over- 
looked the  circumstance  of  a  gentleman's  card  having  been  sent  up  to 
him  ;  and  already,  before  he  had  said  whether  he  cofud  receive  so  early 
a  call  or  not,  the  gentleman  was  bowing  in  at  the  door,  and  looking  eveiy 
thing  that  was  cordial,  complimentary,  and  pleasant,  with  all  his  might. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Lee,  so  far  as  the  name  only  went,  were  soon 
made  known  to  each  other ;  and  the  travelled  gentleman,  who  was  fed- 
ing  at  the  moment  a  good  deal  like  a  bird  whose  feathers  have  been 
stroked  the  wrong  way,  having  swallowed  down,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
vexation  of  bdng  thus  surprised  by  a  stranger,  became,  unconsciously  to 
himself,  rapidly  smoothed  down  by  the  unusually  conciliating  look  and 
manner  of  his  visiter. 

Of  course  there  were  a  thousand  apologies  made,  or  acknowledged  to  be 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  intruder,  who  saw  at  once  that  every  thing  on 
the  breajdiast-table  was  wrong,  and  deeply  conmiLserated  the  situation  of 
any  one  compelled  to  parti£e  of  such  a  repast ;  after  which  he  spoke 
touchmgly  of  his  parental  feelings,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
pardon^  for  the  unprecedented  hour  at  which  he  had  called,  on  the  ground 
of  his  impatience  to  welcome  to  England  the  father  of  a  young  gentleman 
to  whom  his  own  son  was  so  closely  and  profoundly  attached. 

"  Humph !"  said  the  gentlenum,  examining  an  egg  w^ich  he  had  just 
broken. 

Mr.  Lee  found  he  was  upon  a  wrong  tack,  and  prudently  veered 
about — "  And  I  was  anxious,"  he  continiM,  « to  lose  no  time  in  of 
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■y  •errioes,  to  s)  /w  you  all  that  is  going  on  in  this  wcmdeifal  pUu)e. 
We  do  things  in  a  spirited  way  here,  sir." 

"  Now  jost  be  kind  enough  to  bring  an  egg  that  I  can  eat,"  said  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  the  waiter,  after  having  risen  from  his  seat  to  ring  the  bell 
with  great  violence. 

"  We  do  things  in  a  spirited  way  here,"  persisted  Mr.  L  <s. 

"  No  doubt  you  do,"  replied  Mr.  Hamilton;  "but  at  present" — and  ht 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  with  an  air  of  perfect  despondency,  as  one 
oppressed  beyond  his  power  of  endurance — "  at  present,  sir,  I  have  no 
time,  and  less  inclination  to  think  of  these  things.  You  are  a  father,  sir, 
and  may  know  something  of  my  troubles,  when  I  confess  to  you,  that  I 
am  perplexed — ^wom  to  death — harassed  out  of  my  very  life — mdeed,  sir, 
my  digestion  su£fers,  in  consequence  of  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
my  boy." 

**  A  difficult  question,"  responded  Mr.  Lee.  '*  I  feel  for  you,  air,  with 
the  most  entire  sympathy,  on  the  ground  of  your  not  being  a  man  of  buai- 
ness  yourself." 

"  Ah  !  there's  the  great  difficulty !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamilton,  **  I  find 
the  whole  world  here  gone  mad  after  business.  Men  who  used  to  live 
like  gentlemen,  enjojring  their  otium  cum  dignitaU  on  their  landed  prop» 
erty,  are  now  risking  their  hundreds  for  the  sake  of  fl;aining  thousands." 

"  It  must  be  done,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  in  times  like  these  ;  more  es- 
pecially with  those  who  have  boys  to  settle  in  the  world." 

**  I  don't  understand  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  "  Neither  I,  nor  my 
family,  have  ever  meddled  in  these  matters.  For  myself,  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  turning  organ-grinder  as  speculator.  In  short,  for  myself 
I  want  nothing  but  what  I  have.  I  go  where  I  like,  see  what  I  like,  and 
make  myself  at  home  everywhere." 

**  Very  true,  sir,  and  very  pleasant,  as  you  justly  observe,"  responded 
Mr.  Lee,  "  but  a  son  has  claims  which  cannot  easily  be  set  aside." 

**  The  thing  is  here,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamilton,  striking  the  table  with 
his  clenched  hand^  "  I  have  just  half  the  money  I  want,  and  that's  the 
honest  truth." 

By  no  means  a  singular  case,"  observed  Mr.  Lee. 
Do  you  think  not,  sir  ?  Well,  I  don't  mind  speaking  plainly  to  you, 
because  I  know  who  yon  are — a  man  of  sense,  and  a  man  of  business. 
And  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  make  me  this  early  call,  because  I 
am  really  in  want  of  some  advice  just  at  thn  present  moment :  waiter ! 
Do  me  the  favor  to  taste  this  chocolate.  Now,  do,  I  beaeech  you.  There, 
take  it  away  1  Take  every  thing  away.  People  don't  often  breakfast 
twicd  here,  I  should  think,  eh  ?" 

The  patient  waiter,  without  the  slightest  contraction  of  brow,  or  other 
muscular  affection  of  hia  countenance,  quietly  removed  every  article  per- 
taining to  the  breakfast,  not  a  whit  Uie  more  hastily,  however,  because 
be  was  asked  if  he  was  asleep,  with  many  pertinent  and  amiable  obser- 
vations of  the  same  kind  ;  and  when  at  last  the  performance  was  over, 
the  fire  stirred,  the  slippers  taken  away,  and  the  door  closed  after  this 
unfortunate  intruder,  the  two  geiftlemen  veiy  pleasantly  adjusted  them- 
selves for  a  long  and  confidential  conversation. 

Mr.  Hamilton  would  have  considered  this  one  of  the  most  fortuaaae 
Boments  of  his  life,  only  that  nothing  really  fortunate  ever  did  happen  to 
It  was,  however,  so  fsr  favorable  in  its  present  aspect,  that  he 
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eoDteni  to  accept  its  flattenng  auspices  as  in  sonie  sort  a  repayment  te 
the  many  ill-cookcKl  dinners  he  had  eaten,  and  the  many  nncomfortaUt 
beds  on  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  sleep.  It  could  not  have 
lieen  said  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  of  a  grateliil 
disposition :  but  he  was  not  malignant ;  and,  setting  aside  the  irritable 
suitace  of  his  character,  or  treating  it  like  the  bitter  rind  of  a  wholesome 
fruit,  there  was  nothing  underneath  that  could  offend  the  taste.  Perhaps 
be  had  in  reality  more  feeling  about  his  troublesome  and  expensive  boy 
than  he  cared  to  acknowledge,  or  could  have  found  words  for,  if  he  bad 
wished  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts ;  or  why  should  he  have  been  ao 
troubled  on  his  behalf  ?  It  is  true  there  was  a  just  cau^  of  anxiety  in 
the  discovery  be  had  lately  made,  that  the  property  which  maintamed 
bim  so  handsomely  in  his  favorite  mode  of  living,  would  not  maintain  two  m 
the  same  manner :  and  in  all  probability  it  was  this  important  and  urvent 
consideration  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  return  to  England,  where 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  future  set- 
tlement  of  his  son.  Unacquainted  with  busmess  himself,  and  having 
hitherto  considered  himself  and  his  family  as  holding  a  position  equally 
above  its  necessities  and  its  vulgar  emoluments,  he  would  of  course  have 
preferred  a  profession  for  the  hopeful  scion  of  his  bouse.  For  this,  bow- 
ever,  he  wanted  both  the  immediate  resources  and  the  future  interest ; 
his  long  residence  abroad  having  deprived  him  of  those  associations  which 
might  have  been  most  serviceable  to  his  son.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
same  mode  of  life  had  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  keeping  pace  with 
what  had  been  going  on  in  EIngland  during  his  absence ;  and  he  now 
found  himself  perfectly  bewildered  and  confused,  as  if  by  a  vague  sense 
of  walking  in  a  dream,  amongst  the  sUr  and  bustle  of  busy  English  life,  as 
it  is  carried  on  among  the  thousand  conflicting  interests  which  compose 
what  is  called  9oeiety,  amongst  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  nftiddle 
classes. 

Previous  to  this  visit  to  his  native  country,  Mr.  Hamilton  bad  scarcely 
understood  the  character  oi  an  English  merchant ;  and  there  already  b^ 
gran  to  be  something  rather  more  than  usually  imposing,  to  his  mind,  in 
the  wealth  and  the  consequent  power  which  he  could  not  but  perceive  to 
be  the  pride  and  the  distinction  of  this  class  of  men.  In  the  outskirts  of 
every  commercial  town  he  saw  their  dwellings  and  pleasure-grounds,  like 
palaces,  adorning  the  country  around ;  and,  withm  the  cuttle  of  tbdr 
more  concentrated  operations,  he  saw  the  noble  buildings  they  had  rear- 
ed, and  the  institutions  they  had  established,  for  public  ben^t  and  im- 
provement ;  and  he  listened  with  wondering  and  pleased  attention  to  the 
mformation  which  they  themselves  were  not  unwilling  to  commuiticale, 
relating  to  the  great  points  they  had  carried,  and  the  revolutions  in  pub- 
Mo  afiJEurs  and  feelings  which  they  had  been  able  to  brinff  about 

Mr.  Lee  was  an  M>le  and  eloquent  descanter  upon  subjects  of  thb  na- 
ture ;  and  he  had  not  spent  many  days  in  conducting  his  new  friend 

amongst  the  public  offices  and  spacious  buildings  of  the  town  of  M 

before  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  his  companion  observe — "  Really, 
if  I  bad  been  bom  to  it,  I  don't  think  that  I  should  much  dislike  being  a 
man  of  business  myself.  I  suppose  you  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  go 
aaoiiffat  these  docks  and  damp  places,  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable  ?" 

''My  dear  sir,"  said  Mi.  Lee,  with  the  blandest  satisfaction,  "let  me 
•arore  you,  once  for  all,  that  to  be  eminently  successful  in  iKmmenial 
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•SEun»  it  IB  as  unnecenary  to  have  been  brought  up  to  buaineB^  at  to 
ttaod  all  day  amongst  these  doclca." 

''  Then  what  am  I  to  do,  su*,  if  I  wish  to  douUe  my  capital  by  busi* 
ness?*' 

"  Nothing — just  nothing  at  all ;  but  travel  abroad,  if  you  choose,  and 
live  twice  as  comfortably  as  you  have  ever  done  before." 

'*How  so?  1  cannot  understand  you.  Don't  I  cast  up  accounts  t 
But,  indeed,  I  never  could  do  that.  Sven  to  look  over  my  bill  at  the 
hotel  brings  on  a  violent  pain  over  my  left  eye.  No,  sir,  I  never  could 
do  that" 

"  My  dear  sir,  how  shall  I  make  you  fully  understand  thai  it  is  not 
you*  but  your  money,  that  does  the  business  for  you  ?" 

"  My  money,  sir,  has  never  done  but  one  kind  of  business  for  me  yet ; 
that  is,  making  itself  wings,  and  flying  away." 

"  We  can  teach  it  a  very  different  lesson  here,  sir.  You  have  come  to 
the  very  place  in  the  whole  world,  where  money  can  be  taught  to  do  its 
master's  bidding." 

"  You  say  truly,  it  is  a  wonderful  place !  and  you  have  set  me  think- 
ing on  this  subject,  as  I  never  thought  before.  But  don't  we  hear  of 
£silares,  sometimes  great  sums  lost  as  well  as  vfon  /" 

"  And  yet,  you  see  every  thine  goes  on  as  prosperously  as  ever.  If 
such  a  thing  does  happen  now  and  then,  it  ceases  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  all  goes  on  again." 

"  But  what  satisfaction  would  that  be  to  me,  sir,  if  I  was  a  bankrupt- 
lodged  in  a  filthy  prison,  and  dying  of  jail-fever  ?" 

**  Pardon  my  laughing,  sir.  The  idea  is  really  too  comic.  Why,  you 
go  back  in  the  world's  history  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  is  ever  heard  of  now,  I  do  assure  you." 

"  Nothing  ?" 

"  I  do  most  solemnly  declare  to  you,  nothing  I" 

"  Have  you  ever  been  personally  acquainted  with  any  one  concerned  in 
such  a  failure  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes,  with  many." 

"  And  what  became  of  them  ?" 

*'  Look  there,  sir.    Do  you  see  that  Elisabethan  manskm?" 

"  Witk  its  green  lawn  sloping  down  to  the  lodge  at  the  gate  ?" 

4t  Yijg  that." 

"  Well,  who  Uvea  there  ?" 

"  A  man  who  fsiled  two  years  ago^  and  could  not  pay  three  shillings  in 
the  pound.  These  are  the  prisons  we  find  for  our  debtors.  Nobody 
minas  any  thing  about  a  failure  here." 

"  Sir,  I  am  of  a  nervous  temperament  It  is  impossible  (or  me  to  bear 
a  shock  of  any  kind  ;  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  coiud  not  stand  a  failure^ 
and  if  I  lost  my  property,  I  should  lose  my  life." 

"  I  know  it»  sir.  1  saw  on  our  first  interview  that  you  were  of  a  cou- 
atitution  likely  to  be  greatly  shaken  by  any  adverse — " 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir,  I  beseech  you.  I  am  in  the  horrors,  already. 
And  see  what  a  cloud  is  coming  over  us.  The  air  is  becoming  quite 
damp  and  chilly.  Nq,  no,  sir.  I  must  have  a  glass  of  white-wine  negna 
and  a  biscuit  Some  people  say,  '  nothing  venture,  nothing  have ;'  but  J 
4ay,  nothing  venture,  nodiing  lose.     That  s  my  motto,  sir.' 

Mr.  Lee  bit  his  lip.  and  reluctantly  turned  into  the  street  whieh  led 
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directly  to  the  hofUL  He  had  been  nearer  this  day  than  ever,  anrhriiigr«| 
the  point  which  lay  so  close  to  hb  heart — nearer  a  moment  before,  and 
now  it  seemed  as  tf  he  was  to  be  thrown  back  again  by  the  passing  of  a 
cloud,  to  a  greater  distance  than  that  from  which  he  first  set  out.  Hm 
pati^ice  began  to  be  well-nigh  exhausted.  He  had  gone  through  more 
trifling,  more  humoring  of  idle  fancies,  more  smiling,  and  more  trying  to 
be  generally  agreeable,  smce  the  time  of  his  first  early  call  upon  Mr. 
Hamilton,  than  would  have  lasted  him  for  twelre  montl»  in  the  ordinary 
range  cf  his  intercourse  with  society ;  and  he  now  felt  proportionably  an- 
noyed and  wearied.  He  felt,  too,  as  if  he  ou^ht  to  have  some  repayment 
adequate  in  remuneration  to  the  labor  he  had  endured.  Was  this  repay- 
ment to  be  allowed  to  glide  from  his  hand  at  the  very  moment  when  Im 
fingers  were  beginning  to  tingle  with  its  touch  ?  No ;  his  resolution  rose 
again  ;  his  ingenuity  was  once  more  taxed  ;  aiivl,  on  a  brighter  and  more 
auspicious  morning  than  the  last,  he  repeated  his  call  at  the  hotel,  so 
early  as  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  again  at  Mr.  Hamilton's  ser- 
vice, to  conduct  him  wherever  he  might  wish  to  go,  or  to  show  him  what- 
^er  he  might  have  a  curiosity  to  see. 

Fortunately  for  his  purpose,  he  found  the  gentleman  imusually  occupied 
with  letters,  and  papers  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
brought  him  by  that  morning's  post,  and  which  he  was  evidently  reading 
and  re-reading  with  a  good  deal  of  perplexity  and  uneasiness. 

"  You  find  me  most  unhappily  circumstanced,'*  said  he,  addressii^  him* 
self  to  Mr.  Lee. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  trust  V*  observed  his  visiter,  with  the  most  sympa- 
thizing tone  imaginable. 

**  ]£id  news  enough  for  me.  I  find,  from  these  accounts,  that  I  must 
double  my  son's  allowances  every  year — absolutely  double  it  It  can't 
be  done,  sir.     The  thing  is  impossible !" 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  in  what  way  the  young  gentleman's  extrava- 
gance has  shown  itself  ?" 

"  In  the  most  extraordinary  way — a  thing  altogether  unprecedented. 
Why,  my  brother  writes  me — and,  by  the  way,  he  always  mi^es  the  best 
of  these  things  too— -he  writes  me  that  the  boy  goes  out  on  his  pony  for 
the  day  together,  or  he  angles  in  the  river — aJways  an  excuse  for  getting 
out — and  that  he  absolutely  puts  up  at  some  wayude  public-house,  and 
runs  me  up— look  here — ^look  here !  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  to  equal 
that  ?  Bah  !  such  filthy  paper !  The  boy  must  be  /ow,  sir — absolutely 
hw.  1  thsUl  lose  my  senses.  I  never  yet  had  any  thing  to  do  with  what 
was  low.  Tailors'  bills  we  all  understand.  I  confess  my  own  is  no  trifle. 
And  bills  at  his  saddler's  I  had  expected ;  accounts  with  his  uncle's  groom, 
and  a  few  items  of  that  kind — all  such  things  I  had  been  prepared  for ; 
but  that  my  son  should  resort  to  these  wayside  public-houses !  Sir,  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  d^eneracy  of  the  times  we  live  in  !*' 

'*  Now,  or  never,"  said  Mr.  Lee  to  himself ;  and  he  looked  charged  al- 
most to  explosion — with  an  idea  so  profoundly  interesting,  that  the 
anxieus  father  found  a  certain  relief  in  listening  to  one  who  could  speak 
with  so  much  power,  ev^n  though  it  might  not  reaeh  his  case.  To  hii 
ease,  however,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Lee  was  especially  directed.  With  an 
ingenuity  and  a  plausibility  peculiar  to  himsdf,^he  first  expatiated  upon 
the  dangers  of  a  country  life  for  yoimg  gentlemen  of-  Arthur  Hamilton's 
torn  of  mind,  and  he  went  on  to  suggest,  as  the  only  certain  preaervatire 
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against  incTilable  degradation  and  ruin,  close  application  in  a  coontinff- 
hottse,  and  early  initiation  into  business  habits.  Although,  as  he  said, 
the  young  gentleman  might  not  have  yet  completed  his  education,  it 
would  have  a  most  wholesome  and  beneficial  eflfect  upon  his  character,  to 
let  him  know  that  his  future  lot  was  fixed — ^unalterably  fixed,  and  that 
•teps  were  taken  towards  this  final  arrangement  if hich  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  recall." 

'*  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Blamilton,  almost  peevishly,  when  his  visiter 
had  arrived  at  this  part  of  his  appeal.  "  You  really  do  distress  me.  I 
have  thought  over  all  you  said  to  me  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  aifter 
what  I  have  heard  from  my  brother  this  morning,  I  should  be  ready  U 
embark  in  any  business  that  would  be  likely  to  double  my  capital,  if  1 
knew  the  right  concern,  and  the  right  person  to  trust  myself  with." 

Occasionally  there  occura  in  society  such  a  thing  as  a  floating  compli- 
ment upon  female  beauty,  wanting  an  owner ;  and  conscious  looks  may 
then  be  seen,  which  seem  to  express — "  the  treasure  is  mine,  if  I  dared 
but  receive  it." 

Exactly  in  this  manner  looked  Mr.  Lee,  and  he  looked  the  very  man 
with  all  his  might  But  Mr.  Hamilton  was  slow  to  imderstand  that  which 
had  no  direct  utterance ;  and  he  would  have  remained  in  perfect  igno« 
ranee  of  the  desirable  investment  for  his  property,  which  lucky  circum* 
stances  had  so  opportunely  placed  in  his  way,  had  not  his  diffident  and 
hesitating  companion,  with  much  circumlocution,  at  last  explained  to  him 
the  cherished  purpose  of  his  heart,  though  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  wear  the  impress  of  a  very  recent  thought,  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  a  stranger — almost  a  foreigner,  situated  so  disadvan- 
tageously  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  explained  himself  to  be. 

Indeed,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  interested  than  he 
had  been  in  Mr.  Hamilton's  affiurs.  He  had  thought  of  them  night  and 
day ;  and  when  at  last  this  plan  had  suggested  itself,  he  still  felt,  and 
felt  painfully,  that  delicacy  must  forbid  his  introducing  it  to  one  whose 
mina  he  knew  to  be  as  sensitive  on  these  points  as  his  own.  On  recon- 
sidering the  subject,  however,  it  had  begun  to  wear  another  aspect ;  and 
nothing  should  have  induced  him  at  last  to  explain  himself  as  he  had 
done,  but  the  fact,  that  such  arrangements  as  he  proposed,  if  finally 
made,  would  rather  work  against  than  for  his  own  boy,  as  making  him  in 
future  only  a  partner,  where  he  would  otherwise  have  been  sole  proprietor. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hamilton,  catching  only  the  sense 
of  the  last  words,  and  as  perfectly  bewildered  by  all  that  he  had  heard  as 
if  he  had  never  had  a  clear  idea  in  all  his  Hfe. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Lee.  But  still  the  poor  gentleman  looked 
sadly  bewildered  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Lee  had  again  explained  his 
plan,  and  again  described  himself  as  likely  to  become  a  loser  by  the  ar- 
rangement, that  his  anxious  auditor  repeated,  Ifor  the  last  time,  with  some 
symptoms  of  intelligence — "  You  don't  say  so  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Lee  again. 

"  Then  I  say  you  are  a  noble,  generous-hearted  man  1"  exclaimed  the 
traveller,  starting  from  his  seat,  *'  and  I  put  my  fortunes  in  your  hand." 

So  saying,  he  grasped  that  of  his  visiter  in  a  hearty  shake,  which  it  is 
— edlecfl  to  say  was  as  heartily  returned. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Iv  the  moan  time,  the  two  yoonff  gentlemen  whose  parents  had  beea 
entering  mto  airangements  so  CTatiiyin^  to  both  the  partieB  ctmeenufdp 
were  enjojring  themselves  to  theor  hearts^  eontent,  in  a  yery  different  man- 
ner.. Scouring  the  country  on  a  spirited  pony,  which  was  kept  by  hit 
kind  uncle  almost  entirely  for  his  use,  had  ever  been  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment 'with  Arthur  Hamilton ;  and  his  friend  Arnold,  now  fired  by  the 
same  ambition,  had  so  far  made  interest  with  the  authoritieB  at  the  hall 
as  to  be  allowed  sometimes  to  take  out,  for  a  few  miles  only,  the  old 
petted  pony,  which  of  all  the  items  of  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Staun- 
ton, the  old  gentleman  appeared  most  to  value. 

That  this  old  pony  was  a  great  deal  too  fat,  everybody  saw;  and 
having  lately  shown  symptoms  of  insubordination,  imder  the  hand  of  its 
master,  it  was  first  suggested  by  Thomas,  that  the  young  gentleman,  bang 
upon  the  whxAe  a  reasonable  sort  of  youth,  should  ride  it  out  every 
day — "  say,  round  the  paddock,  or  even  to  the  nearest  post-office — it 
would  spare  the  groom  being  sent ;"  and  thus,  after  many  grave  consul- 
tations, the  matter  was  adjusted,  and  Arnold  was  sent  off  to  the  post- 
(^ce,  with  strict  injunctions  to  bring  the  pony  home  co<^.  IndecMi  he 
was  so  charged,  not  to  ride  it  fast  in  the  outset,  and  to  walk  it  the  last 
mile  at  least,  that  the  journey  to  the  post-office,  {feasant  as  it  promised 
in  perspective  to  be,  became  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  description  to  a  spirited 
boy ;  and  many  were  the  temptations  with  which  he  was  beset  to  try  the 
paces  of  the  pony  at  a  different  speed. 

On  one  beautiful  morning  in  particular,  Arnold  had  gone  dreaming  on 
in  the  accustomed  manner  for  some  time,  when  the  quick  ears  of  the  old 
pony  turned  sharply,  as  if  cognizant  of  some  unusual  sound ;  and  sud- 
denly its  slow  pace  was  changed  into  a  strange  ambling  motion,  as  Arnold 
himself  became  aware  of  the  rapid  advance  of  another  hoise  upon  the 
same  road ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  look  around,  his  friend  Arthvr 
Hamilton  shot  past  him  at  so  brisk  a  trot,  that  it  was  some  time  before  a 
word  could  be  exchanged.  At  last  the  latter,  having  succeeded  in  check* 
ing  hb  pony,  turned  round  with  a  hearty  lauffh,  and  asked  Arnold  if  be 
was  riduig  to  his  grandmother's  funeral,  or  if  ne  was  carryifl^  dame  Mar- 
garet's eggi  to  market  In  short,  he  had  so  numy  impertinent  things  to 
say,  that  Arnold,  already  humbled  by  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him»- 
felt  more  than  usually  antrry ;  and,  m  a  spirit  of  defiance,  began  to  boast 
of  the  paces  of  his  grandfather's  favorite,  as  in  every  respect  superiw  to 
thoae  <^  the  animal  so  often  and  so  proudly  vaunted  by  his  friend. 

**  It  is  excellent  at  one  pace,  I  know,"  said  Arthur  Hamilton,  and  he 
threw  himself  into  the  position  of  an  old  eoimtry  fanner,  and  his  pony 
into  a  jog-trot ;  and  thus  occupying  the  middle  of  the  road,  went  on  be 
iote  Arthur  for  a  consaifirable  distance. 

There  was  no  bearing,  in  a  mood  already  irritated,  this  absurd  mockeiy. 
Arnold  slackened  his  rein,  and  away  went  old  Pegsy  nothing  loth,  nor 
distanced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  the  accmeraled  speed  of  her 
rivaL  Away  went  both  riders  to  their  hearts*  content — away  went  trees» 
and  gates,  and  hedges,  cottages,  and  gardens — poat-offioe  and  every  thing 
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forgoUoii  in  that  detpenUe  conflict ;  for  Arnold,  once  having  broina 
his  faith  and  violated  his  tmst,  would  have  died  rathw  than  have  been 
d^eated  in  the  race.  Never,  perhaps,  in  her  whole  life  had  old  Pesgy 
such  a  ran.  For  a  long  time  she  was  as  wilfing  in  the  race  as  her  des- 
perate rider ;  but  as  her  breathing  failed,  she  needed  all  the  stimulus  oi 
Ush  and  bridle ;  and  lustily  did  Arnold  lay  about  her  with  *  his  whip, 
striping  her  foaming  sides,  until  his  laughing  and  light-hearted  companion 
he^oi  to  think  the  affair  too  serious  for  a  joke,  and  with  that  he  willingly 
gave  up.  A  race,  either  won  or  lost,  was  a  matter  of  comparatively  smaU 
moment  to  him ;  to  Arnold  it  was  a  thing  of  life  or  death. 

Arthur  Hamiltcm  knew  very  little  of  the  nature  or  the  feelings  he  was 
sporting  with,  when  he  provoked  his  friend  to  that  mad  conflict ;  and  he 
was  really  shocked  to  see  the  countenance  of  Arnold  as  he  threw  himself 
from  the  tired  pony,  and,  stroking  its  heaving  sides,  exclaimed  in  a  strange, 
hollow  voice — **  There — ^it's  all  over  with  me.  I  may  as  well  go  and  himg 
myself  now." 

**  Nonsense,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Arthur  dismounting,  and  applying 
his  hand  also  in  the  most  soothing  manner  to  the  panting  animal.  **  Let 
me  see,"  he  continued,  looking  round — "  Oh  1  I  know  where  we  are 
now.  Half  a  mile  will  bring  us  to  a  place  I  know  very  well.  There 
is  excellent  stabling  there,  and  the  groom  knows  me.  We'll  give  the 
old  lady  a  mash,  and  rub  her  down,  and  she'll  take  you  home  as  fresh  as 
alark.'^ 

Arnold  shook  his  head.  All  that  mi^ht  be  very  well  for  the  horse. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  now ;  but  how  was  lie 
to  fece  .the  family  at  the  Hall  ?  or  how,  beyond  this,  was  he  ever  to  be 
reconciled  to  himself  ?  The  severest  punishment  which  human  ingenui^ 
could  inflict,  would  have  been  less  agonizing  to  him  than  his  own  self* 
condemnation — his  own  self-contempt ;  and  especially,  when  he  thouffht 
of  what  his  mother  would  feel  for  him,  and  with  him,  his  state  of  mmd 
became  that  of  one  bordering  upon  diitraction. 

Arthur  Hamilton  could  not  understand  this.  He  saw  nothing  in  what 
his  friend  had  done  so  very  culpable — nothing  but  what  he  would  have 
done  himsdf,  affain  and  figam,  without  fearing  any  particular  consequences. 
The  pony  would  be  no  worse.  His  friend  would  reach  home  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  at  latest.  He  would  only  have  to  say  that  he  had  met  with 
a  friend. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  impatiently.  "  I  know  what 
I  have  done,  and  how,  and  all  about  it  If  I  had  taken  the  pony  without 
leave,  it  would  havs  been  difierent ;  but  they  trusted  me— they  sll  trusted 
me.  And  the  poor  old  thing — look  here  I"  and  he  pointed  to  the  maris 
upon  the  animal's  sides,  while  his  lips  quivered  with  emotion  at  the  thought 
of  the  wanton  cruelty  •he  had  inflicted. 

**  I'll  go  home  with  you,"  said  Arthur,  in  his  kindest  manner.  "  111 
face  the  old  gentleman  myself,  and  tell  him  it  was  all  my  domg^— whidi, 
you  know,  is  nothiw  but  the  truth." 

"  Arthur,"  said  .Arnold,  Looking  more  proudly  in  his  despair  than  he 
had  ever  done  before,  "  you  do  not — ^you  cannot  understand  me.  If  you 
think  I  am  a/raid,  you  are  very  much  mistaken.  Look  you ;  I  will  go 
directly  up  to  Mr.  Staunton  myself,  and  tell  him  all  about  it  111  td) 
him  what  a  fool — what  a  brute  I  have  been  ;  and  if  he  knocks  me  down» 
IV  mt  up  and  tell  him  the  same  thing  over  again.    Don't  think,  for  a 
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oumcoit,  that  I*m  afraid  of  him,  or  of  any  man,  though  I  thank  jcta 
much  for  offering  to  go  with  me.'* 

^  Yott  look  as  if  you  did/'  said  Arthur,  laughing ;  and  still  wholhr  «l 
a  loss  to  understand  his  friend.  '*  I  will  go  wi£  you,  however ;  for  wjhsi- 
erer  storm  bursts  over  you,  I  deserve  it  more  than  you  da" 

"You  are  very  good,  and  generous,"  said  Arnold — "  more  so  a  thorn* 
sand  times  than  I  deserve ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  feel  sure  it  wooU 
be  better  for  me  to  return  alone." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Arthur ;  **  but  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  aa" 

At  last,  however,  it  was  settled  as  Arnold  had  advised,  that  he  ahonUL 
return  alone,  and  tell  his  own  tale.  He  knew,  what  was  not  so  well 
known  to  his  friend,  that  nothing  could  render  the  act  less  unpardonaUe 
in  the  opinion  of  his  grandfather,  than  the  fact  of  his  having  been  led  ob 
by  the  companionship  of  Arthur  Hamilton ;  and  Arnold,  too,  had  no  wish 
that  his  friend  should  witness  those  expressions  of  anger  and  contempt 
which  he  knew,  too  well,  that  his  own  confessions  would  call  forth.  1^ 
two  companions  parted  therefore,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  day,  at  a  point 
where  two  roads  diverging  led  to  their  different  destinations ;  and  AriK^ 
now  left  to  the  uninterrupted  current  uf  his  own  thoughts,  rode  slowly  on, 
impressed  with  nothing  so  much,  as  a  feeling  that  he  was  an  older,  but  by 
no  means  a  better  man,  than  when  he  had  traced  that  peaceful  road  a  few 
hours  earlier  in  the  day. 

Great  excitement,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  had  prevailed  through 
out  the  Hall  in  consequence  of  Arnold  not  returning  at  the  accustomed 
time.  Some  feared  for  the  pony,  some  for  the  rider,  and  some  for  both. 
The  mystery  grew  more  and  more  incomprehensible  every  moment ;  and 
those  alone  who  know  what  belongs  to  such  quiet  country  life,  can  un- 
derstand the  depth  of  such  mysteries,  and  the  endless  calculation  and 
excitement  which  they  occasion. 

Arnold  wished  for  nothing  bo  much  as  to  be  able  to  put  his  horse  up 
in  the  stable,  and  walk  directly  into  the  presence  of  his  grandfather  with- 
out seeing  any  other  human  being ;  and  in  this  he  was  so  far  fortunate, 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  household  were  gone  in  different  direo- 
tions  in  search  of  the  lost  messenger,  while  he  had  approached  the  hoose 
by  an  unusual  and  comparatively  unfrequented  way. 

What  took  place  in  the  old  oak  parlor,  where  Arnold  walked  stnuffbi 
into  the  presence  of  his  grandfather,  and  told  him  the  whole  story,  with- 
out hesitation  or  concealment,  the  narrator  of  these  simple  family  incidents 
declmes  to  say.  It  is  sufi&cient  to  state,  that  loud  and  angry  words  were 
long  heard  issuing  out  of  the  half-closed  door  at  which  both  Margaret 
and  Mrs.  Lee  had  more  than  once  attempted  to  enter,  without  daring  to 
do  so.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  must  be  added,  that,  as  is  not  umre- 
quently  the  case  with  such  natures  brought  into  sueh  contact,  the  impres- 
sion on  the  old  num's  mind  remained,  that  the  straight-forward  honesty 
of  the  boy  in  daring  at  once  to  tell  him  all,  was  an  utter  want  of  proper 
compunction  on  his  part — nay,  even  a  vain-glorying  in  what  he  had  done, 
and  a  determination  to  set  at  defiance  all  natural  and  rightful  authority. 

With  this  impression  not  to  be  shaken  from  his  mind,  Michael  Staunton 
found  no  difiSculty  in  making  it  understood,  that  the  removal  of  his 
grandson  from  his  presence  was  an  event  essential  to  the  restoration  d 
peace  and  comfort  in  his  household ;  and  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  quick  to 
imderstand  every  turn  and  temper  of  her  father's  mind,  prepared  for  het 
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dapBKiare  with  a  silent  alacrity,  adminbly  calculated  for  the  aToidance  of 
all  painful  or  unpleasant  remarks.  In  forwarding  this  purpose,  other 
eircuBBBtancea  also  afforded  considerable  aid.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Lee  to 
his  wife  was  waiting  at  the  post  when  Arnold  and  his  friend  flew  past ; 
and  by  way  of  placing  a  good  agamst  an  evil,  which  was  always  the 
practice  with  this  gratdiil-spirited  woman,  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  do  so^ 
she  hailed,  in  the  present  instance*  the  announcement  that  she  was  re* 
leased  from  the  obligation  of  petitioning  her  father  for  a  loan  of  money, 
as  at  least  something  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  bitter  vexation 
which  her  boy  had  awakened. 

Indeed,  not  all  the  anser  of  Mr.  Staunton,  nor  the  conviction  of  its 
being  justly  merited — ^not  ul  the  dread  of  returning  home  with  the  tidings 
that  Arnold  had  fallen  into  lasting  and  unpardonable  disgrace  with  his 
grandfather,  were  half  so  terrible  and  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  Mary,  as 
the  idea  of  soliciting  that  aid  which  she  would  almost  rather  have  died 
than  ask  for  at  her  father's  hand.  From  this  necessity  she  was  now  re- 
leased— but  how?  She  was  recalled  home  at  her  husband's  urgent 
request,  to  be  there  on  a  certain  approaching  day,  and  for  what  ? 

At  first  Mary  did  not  understand  the  drift  of  her  husband's  letter,  more 
especially  as  it  was  so  much  kinder  than  usual.  It  was  very  natural,  in- 
timate as  the  two  boys  were,  that  Mr.  Lee  should  ask  the  father  of  Ar- 
thur Hamilton  to  dine  with  him,  and  that  he  should  wish  his  wife  and 
family  to  be  present  on  the  occasion ;  but  what  this  had  to  do  with  the 
cessation  of  anxieties  of  a  pecuniary  nature — with  the  future  prospects  of 
the  firm  of  Lee  and  Co. — with  the  settlement  of  one  of  the  boys,  if  not  of 
both — with  the  purchase  of  a  new  dinner-service,  at  which  the  letter 
hinted«-with  the  most  perfect  arrangement  of  this  dinner,  which  was 
not  to  be  too  splendid,  but  the  exact  tkmg,  and  with  nuiny  other  items 
slightly  touched  upon,  Mary  was  for  some  time  quite  too  dull  to  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  she  was  too  busy  packing,  and  rejoicing  in  her  escape 
from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  having  to  ask  her  father  for  money — ^per- 
haps she  was  too  much  occupied  in  thanking  the  good  Margaret  for  all 
her  kindness,  and  in  sympathizing  with  the  widow,  who  wept  tears  of  real 

grief  at  the  prospect  of  her  departure.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  until 
kte  at  ni^ht,  when,  retiring  silently  from  the  bedside  of  the  widow,  she 
•tole  genUy  into  her  own  room,  and  after  stooping  down  to  loss  her  sleep* 
ing  children,  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  old-fashioned  window-seats,  and» 
opening  the  casement,  looked  out  into  the  silent  night — it  was  not  until 
abe  had  looked  thoughtfully  and  long  that  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon 
her  mind ;  and,  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  glanced  upwards  to  the 
moon  as  if  there  were  real  help  in  that  pale  comforter. 

Not  that  Mary  felt  certain  about  any  thing  connected  with  her  hus- 
band s  affairs,  lie  might,  for  any  thing  she  actually  knew,  be  a  pros- 
Crous  and  an  honorable  man.  But  then,  such  dreadful  apprehensions 
d  lately  crowded  so  thickly  upon  her  mind ;  such  mysterious  hinta  had 
been  occasionally  dropped ;  and  altogether,  the  atmosphere  of  her  home 
had  become  so  heavy  with  the  symptoms  of  a  gathering  storm,  that  the 

Csatest  possible  calamity  could  scarcely  have  been  more  destructive  to 
r  peace,  than  the  fears  which  lurked  beneath  her  outward  calm. 
Was  it  possible,  Mary  asked  herself,  that  the  father  of  Arthur  Hamii* 
Ion  was  about  to  be  made  a  victim  of,  to  serve  her  husband's  purposes  ? 
Jkad  was  she  herself,  under  the  show  of  hospitahty,  to  be  made  m  pai^ 
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to  these  traoBactions  ?  And  then  she  thought  of  her  own  son  similvlf 
circamstanced,  and  of  a  mother — a  professedly  Christian  mother— -help* 
ing  to  draw  hhn  mto  a  vortex  that  might  finally  swallow  up  the  whole  of 
his  earthly  hopes.  And  all  this,  too,  under  the  color  of  friendship! 
"  Ah  r'  said  Mary,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  grassy  lawn,  and  the  thiek 
hedges,  and  the  distant  cottages,  "  that  we  had  the  meanest  shed  upoa 
my  uither's  property,  in  which  we  might  Uye  at  peace  with  a]l  the  world  P' 
And  then  she  tnonffht  of  the  strange,  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  man 
with  whom  she  had  bound  herself  for  evil  and  for  ^ood ;  and  so  she  lost 
herself,  as  was  her  wont ;  for  nothing  she  could  ao  or  think  had  ever 
made  this  sad  page  of  her  history  more  intelligible  to  her. 

The  following  day  was  one  of  extreme  dulness  at  the  Hall.  The  widow 
kept  her  room ;  for  when  the  little  party  was  gone,  she  had  no  loiter  a 
kind  and  sympathizing  listener  to  whom  she  could  condescend  to  com^ 
plain :  and  little  Kate,  falling  back  to  a  greater  distance  than  ever  from 
her  grandfather,  went  roaming  about  the  garden  by  herself:  while  Mar- 
garet was  more  than  usually  busy  with  her  household  affairs ;  for  the 
going  away  of  visiters  is  not  unfrequenUy  attended  with  as  much  bustle 
as  their  anivaL 

An  atmosphere  of  total  obscurity,  however,  was  one  in  which  Mn. 
Philip  Staunton  could  not  breathe  long.  Her  silent  chamber  became 
intolerably  wearisome  to  her ;  and,  as  she  now  entertained  a  pleasing  hope 
of  callers  every  morning,  there  was  just  sufficient  inducement  for  her  to 
be  up  and  dr^sed  at  the  only  interesting  time  of  the  whole  day  to  her. 

It  was  very  sad  to  the  good  Margaret  to  see  one  whose  course  she  be* 
lieved  to  be  verging  towards  eternity,  thus  making  a  misery  of  the  short 
remaining  portion  of  her  life ;  and  so  intense  was  the  pity  with  which 
this  kind-hearted  woman  regarded  such  a  state,  that  she  doubled  her  aa- 
siduity  in  devising  plans  of  comfort  and  convenience ;  for,  alas  1  that  was 
all  which  the  widow  permitted  her  to  do ;  until  at  last,  a  succession  of 
the  most  delicate  and  unwearied  attentions  so  far  gained  upon  the  invahd, 
that  she  began,  at  times,  to  detain  Margaret  longer  in  her  room ;  and 
even  condescended  so  far,  as  to  speak  of  her  own  misfortunes,  and  to 
weep  over  them  as  Margaret  stood  by. 

From  the  first  time  that  she  did  this,  a  sort  of  secret  sympathy  or  hood 
was  established  between  these  two  women ;  for  tears,  actual  tears,  were 
in  themselves  an  irresistible  appeal  to  Margaret's  heart  It  is  true  thai 
she  herself  shed  very  few ;  but  at  the  sigh(  of  real  grief  in  others,  her 
voice  alwavs  fell  into  soft  sad  tones,  which,  while  she  said  nothing  that 
was  venr  decidedly  to  the  point,  found  their  way  directly  to  the  heart  ol 
the  sufferer;  and  conveyed,  without  expressing  it,  a  strong  convictioB 
that  she  herself  had  suffered  too. 

Having  once  condescended  to  drink  at  the  well-spring  of  Margaret's 
sympathy,  Isabel  Staunton  found  it  so  consoling,  that  she  made  large  de- 
mands upon  the  supply,  though  never  too  large  for  the  gentle  heart  to 
which  she  appealed ;  and  while  the  actual  words  which  Margaret  spoke 
were  often  strangely  simple,  and  inappropriate  to  the  morbid  sorrows 
which  she  had  to  soothe,  the  vcHce — the  soft  low  voice — ^was  in  itself  m 
tender  and  so*  musical,  that  no  human  heart  could  long  have  remained  iii» 
sensible  to  its  power.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  lonely  widow  came  almost 
to  love  the  gentle  placid  creature  who  was  always  ready  to  obey  the 
fligfatest  intimation  of  her  wishes ;  and  Margaret,  with  a  true  womnAi 
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Hfttii,  loved  the  widow  because  she  was  so  helpless  and  dependent,  and 
•o  constant!  J  in  need  of  her  asnstance. 

'  ^  If  she  wonld  but  let  me  read  the  Bible  to  her,  to  comfort  her  poof 
iMarty"  said  Margaret  to  herself ;  but  that  was  too  much ;  or  Margaret's 
oUier  book— her  lipht  reading ;  for  she,  too,  had  her  pace  of  recreation 
■ad  amusement ;  and  often  md  little  Kate  detect  a  dimphnff  smile  about 
lier  lips,  as  she  sat,  in  pleasant  simny  hours,  intent  upon  the  mstory  of  her 
favorite  PUgrim,  with  all  his  strange  adventures— and  still  more  strange 
companions,  by  the  way.  Thb,  then,  was  Margaret's  light  reading — ^her 
book  of  pastime ;  and  she  knew  %o  other.  Little  Kate  dipped  into  the 
old  volume,  and  thought  it  wondrous  pleasant  reading;  but  having 
spoken  of  it  to  her  mother,  she  was  told  the  style  was  obsolete  and  vul- 
ff&t,  and  that  her  laste  would  never  be  a  pure  taste,  if  she  read  such 
books. 

''  I  like  it,  Uiough,"  said  little  Kate,  with  such  a  knowing,  eameSt  }ook, 
that  none  who  saw  her  could  have  doubted  but  the  child  would  look  into 
the  book  again.  Indeed,  she  was  a  very  natural,  as  well  as  a  very  deter- 
mined little  portion  of  humamty,  notwithstanding  all  her  artificial  train- 
ing ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  mother^s  partiality,  Mrs.  Staunton  often  fear- 
ed her  daughter  would  g^w  up  deficient  in  those  ladylike  accomplish- 
ments and  graces  which  she  herself  esteemed  so  highly.  To  this  subject 
some  of  her  most  aniious  thoughts  were  turned ;  luid,  in  her  own  real 
estimate  of  things,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  decide  which 
was  the  most  important  idea  presented  to  her  mind-— death  for  herself; 
or  a  boarding-school,  at  which  her  child  might  be  taught  the  habits  and 
the  general  bearing  of  a  g^tlewoman. 

"If  I  could  but  my  to  Brighton  myself," 'was  the  exclamation  of  Mrs. 
Staunton  one  day,  m  her  complaints  to  Maigaret ;  "  I  know  a  lady  so 
celebrated  for  the  finish  she  gives  to  all  her  pupils." 

**  Her  what  ?"  inquired  Margaret,  very  soitly. 

''  Her  finish,"  repeated  the  lady. 

''  Ah !  my  dear  madam,"  said  Margaret,  "  we  are  aU  finished  in  Gk>d's 
olm  time  and  way."   - 

The  widow  sui^  back  into  the  downy  cushions  which  had  been  placed 
for  her  support.  It  was  of  no  use  endeavoring  to  make  herself  under- 
stood. "  lou  know  nothing,"  said  she,  impatiently;  "and  therefore,  it 
is  impossible  you  should  feel  for  a  person  in  my  situation.  It  is  my  mis- 
fortune that  I  am  always  amongst  j^ople  who  don't  know  what  it  is  to 
have  a  ringle  grief." 

"  I  should  think  most  of  us  have  one  ^ef,"  said  Margaret,  "  even  if 
we  have  no  more ;  and  sometimes  one  gnef  falls  as  heavily  as  a  g^rest 
many."  • 

"What  makes  you  sigh  so  deeply  ?"  said  the  lady,  ahnost  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  her  humble  companion  talking  about  ffrief,^as  if  she  had  never 
known  what  it  was. — "What  makes  you  sigh  so?"  she  repeated ;  "peo- 
ple myour  situation  know  nothing  ahoxxt  r^  grief." 

"  We  do  sometimes,  though,  said  Margaret ;  and  a  deep  crimson 
bhish  rose  and  spread  slowly  over  her  face,  while  her  downcast  eyes 
flashed  out  beneath  the  long  dark  lashes  which  usually  made  them  look 
10  toft. 

The  widow,  who  gazed  earnestly  at  her,  as  she  would  have  gased  at 
Mf  evioui  spectsole,  grew  really  mterested ;  and  in  one  of  those  ttraDge 
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momentSy  when  an  habitually  guarded  tongue  becomes  suddenlj  loosenedy 
and  a  heart  is  thrown  open  which  the  speaker  afterwards  wishes  had 
rather  been  locked  with  other  secrets  into  the  deep  grave— 4n  one  ol 
those  strange  moments,  the  gentle,  unobtrusive  Margaret,  so  unaccustomed 
to  speak  about  herself,  entered  at  once  upon  the  history  of  one  who  bad 
been  situated,  she  said,  a  good  deal  like  herself, — one  with  whom  abm 
was  intimately  acquainted  in  early  life,  and  therefore  she  coidd  testify; 
from  her  own  knowledge,  that  the  poor  have  real  sorrows  as  well  aa 
the  rich. 

"  She  was  a  fisherman's  daughter^"  said  Margaret.  "  Her  pareote 
lived  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  banks  of  a  mde  river,  and  gained  their 
bread  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  Indeed,  sometimes  things  west 
very  hardly  with  them,  and  they  were  fain  to  send  their  daughter  out  to 
service  early." 

"  Was  she  a  pretty  girl,  that  same  daughter  ?"  asked  the  widow, 
yawning ;  "  for  I  don't  think  I  shall  care  much  about  your  story  unless 
she  was." 

"  People  said  so,"  replied  Margaret,  very  meekly.  "  She  was  very 
fair,  and  not  much  like  a  working  girl  to  look  at  But  she  did  work,  and 
hard  too,  and  cheerfully.  She  had  a  merry  laugh  then,  and  was  fonder 
than  she  ought  to  have  been  of  dancii^,  and  other  follies  of  that  kind. 
She  went  out,  however,  as  I  said  before,  to  service ;  and  fond  as  she  was 
of  play,  I  never  heard  that  she  neglected  work." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  widow ;  '*  you  don't  get  on.  I  suppose  your 
heroine  had  a  lover  ?" 

"  She  was  not  a  heroine,  ma'am,  but  quite  a  poor  simple  girl ;  and  aht 
had,  as  you  say,  a  lover.  She  might  have  had  more  than  one,  if  such 
had  been  her  wish ;  but  she  never  cared — no,  not  from  her  fifteenth 
year,  except  for  one,  and  he  was  a  sailor, — a  very  handsome  sailor. 


ma'am." 


"  What,  with  tarry  hand  ?  I  don't  think  I  can  listen,  Margaret,  only 
that  you  have  such  a  soft  sweet  voice.  It  really  soothes  me  to  sleep ;  so 
pray  go  on,  for  I  am  very  weary."  • 

"  Well,  ma'am,  as  I  said,  she  loved  one  man  alone,  who  used  to  come 
and  go ;  and  always  when  he  was  about  returning,  she  used  to  ask  letLve 
to  go  out  and  visit  her  father  and  mother  if  she  could,  to  watch  the  ship 
sail  up  the  river.  It  was  a  glorious  sight,  ma'am ;  and  the  only  disgrace 
she  ever  got  into  was  from  lingering  too  long  when  he  was  expected 
home  and  did  not  come.  At  last  Ihe  time  was  fixed  for  them  to  many. 
He  was  to  be  promoted  after  that  voyage,  and  he  wrote  to  her  from  a 
great  way  off,  full  of  hope  and  joy,  for  he  had  done  a  great  service  to  his 
captain  and  was  more  sure  than  ever  of  promotion.  That  time,  above  all 
others,  she  must  be  at  home  to  welcome  him.  He  even  fixed  upon  a 
signal  for  her,  to«be  hoisted  halfway  up  the  mast.  It  was  a  yellow 
shawl,  one  he  had  bought  for  her  at  New  York.  If  he  was  alive  and 
well  she  would  be  sure  to  see  the  yellow  shawl — ^nothing  in  life  could  be 
more  certain. 

"  Well,  the  time  came.  The  fisherman  knew  exactly  all  about  it^  and 
he  let  his  daughter  know ;  and  she  was  there ;  and  they  stood  upon  tbe 
shore  of  that  great  river,  then  so  calm  and  bright ;  for  not  a  breath  of 
wind  was  blowing.  It  was  a  soft  still  summer's  day,  and  the  father  and 
the  girl  were  out  upon  the  water's  side  from  early  morning  lighl^  IPoMW 
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aD  out  upon  the  broad  sea,  where  many  8hip9  were  sailing,  and  at  last  it 
came.  The  old  man  knew  it  such  a  long  way  off!  It  came  with  all  its 
sails  spread,  looking  so  gloriously — like  a  great  spirit  walking  on  the  still 
waters.  And  then  the  mother  joined  them,  and  all  three  stood  watching ; 
but  the  mother  said  the  ship  looked  dark  and  heavy,  somehow ;  and  the 
gui  was  angry  with  her  for  that  sa3ring.  Still  the  ship  came  nearer,  for 
Iho  tide  hiul  now  set  in,  and  on  she  came-— so  near  that  erery  eye  was 
looking  for  the  shawl — ^the  yellow  shawl,  none  doubting  it  was  there. 
Oh !  how  they  looked !  and  unconsciously  their  voices  dropped^  so  that 
there  was  total  silence  when  the  ship  came  sweeping  on.  It  passed,  and 
there  was  no  signal ;  and  the  mother,  to  whom  she  had  so  lately  spoken 
aharply,  turned  and  clasped  her  daughter  in  her  arms,  and  held  her  there 
until  the  father  looked  again — again — again,  through  the  bright  light  of 
the  sunset,  into  which  the  vessel  seemed  to  pass  away — away ;  and  all 
was  dark  for  evermore  to  that  poor  girl." 

*'  But  how  was  it  ?*'  asked  the  widow,  who  had  really  been  beguiled 
into  listenbff.     *'  I  suppose  the  sailor  was  false — ^they  generally  are. 

**  Oh,  ma  am  1  it  was  not  him  that  was  in  fault.  You  may  be  sure  the 
father  of  the  girl  went  up  and  asked  the  captain  every  thing.  It  was  a 
■ad  history  that  he  heard.  The  sailor  had  gone  overboard  one  dark  and 
stormy  n^^ht — nobody  knew  how,  for  all  had  been  confusion — a  sudden 
squall,  or  something  terrible  had  come  on,  and  he  was  never  missed  until 
It  was  too  late  to  save  him." 

"  And  so  the  poor  fi^irl  wept  herself  to  death  V*  said  Mrs.  Staunton. 

"  No,  ma'am,  said  Margaret,  "  she  did  not  die.  She  went  back  to 
■ervice,  and  worked  very  hard." 

"  The  best  thing  she  could  do,"  observed  the  widow. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Margaret.  "  It  was  her  duty 
to  work  hard.  She  was  bom  to  it,  and  as  her  father's  health  began  to 
fail,  you  know  she  could  not  choose  but  work ;  and  she  was  fortunate  in 
one  thing:  she  had  an  excellent  place,  and  good  wages,  and  always  con- 
ducted herself  creditably." 

"That  proves  exactly  what  I  said,"  observed  the  widow,  "that  people 
in  your  situation  do  not  really  know  what  grief  is,  or  they  could  not  work. 
The  very  fact  that  they  do  work,  shows  that  they  do  not  feel." 

**  I  don't  think,"  said  Margaret,  "  that  the  little  chamber  where  that 
poor  girl  slept,  if  it  could  speak,  would  say  that  she  did  not  feel.  But 
my  story  b  not  done  yet." 

"  What !  did  her  lover  come  to  life  again  ?"  inquired  the  lady. 

**  Oh !  ma'am,  the  grave  has  many  secrets,  and  the  great  deep  sea — but 
to  return  to  this  poor  girl.  She  was  weak,  ma'am,  very  weak ;  weak  in 
every  way — weak  in  her  sorrow,  and  weak  also  in  her  power  to  resist 
temptation.  It  came  upon  her  in  a  way  she  never  expected— quite  sud- 
denly, and  she  was  very  poor,  and  very  lonely." 

"Oh,  Margaret !  I  am  afraid  your  friend  was  a  worthless  creature  after 
aU,"  said  the  widow. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  no,"  said  Margaret,  almost  proudly.  "  Nobody,  that  I 
know  of,  ever  had  to  blush  for  her  in  that  way.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
she  was  very  poor,  and  very  lonely ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  her  father 
died,  and  then  her  mother  came  to  want ;  and  then  a  great  temptation 
eame  upon  her — wealth*  ma'am,  and  a  friend — a  kind  protector,  who  had 
breathed  a  word  into  her  ear  that  could  have  maide  an  angel  blush; 
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and  then  sach  a  home  was  offered  to  her— oh !  madam,  I  olteQ  wooder 
DOW  if  she  did  reaUj  wrong  in — " 

"In  what,  Margaret r 

**  In  marrying^  ma'am." 

"  Most  certainly  not    What  makes  joa  think  she  did?" 

"  Because  she  had  so  hard  a  pnnishinfflt,  and  has  it  yet.  Thae.i8  m 
old  song,  ma'am ;  the  servants  smi^  it  on  her  wedding-day ;  she  Haehi 
sometimes  as  if  the  words  of  that  old  soi^  had  bumea  into  her  heart: 
for  she  had  not  long  been  a  bride,  when,  sitting  one  day  by  hersdf,  in  a 
still  parlor,  she  looked  up,  and  he  was  there  before  her — his  actual  liTiH, 
breathing  form !  He  did  not  know  that  she  was  married ;  and  he  toU 
her  all  aboat  his  accident ;  how  he  had  fallen  from  the  ship  in  that  great 
storm,  and  how  his  life  had  been  saved  by  miracle,  for  her  sake,  he  be- 
lieved ;  and  how  he  had  worked  back  his  way,  so  poor  and  friendka^^ 
how  he  had  written  to  her,  but  supposed  his  letters  must  have  misaed. 
And  all  the  while  he  looked  confused  and  strange ;  and  she,  no  doubt, 
looked  worse.  Had  the  ground  opened  to  receive  her,  it  would  have 
been  a  welcome  aght  to  W,  just  then.  But  neither  earth  nor  air  could 
help  her ;  speak  she  must,  and  speak  she  did.  Every  moment  she  k^ 
ailenoe  seemed  an  hour  of  guilt:  and  so  she  told  him  alL  Weiii» 
trembling,  miserable  creature,  that  she  was,  he  might  have  pUM  her,  £or 
she  was  very  wretched ;  but  he  did  not  He  was  a  generous  but  a  fiery- 
tempered  man ;  and  such  fierce  wrath  he  poured  upon  her — such  wild, 
and  horrible,  and  guilty  things  he  uttered,  that  she  oiXea  hears  them 
when  the  wind  is  loud,  and  when  the  ocean  waves  roll  up  against  the 
shore ;  in  the  dark  nights  of  winter,  when  the  ships  go  down,  and  perish- 
ing seamen  struggle  in  the  booming  waves ;  she  hears  them  then,  and  al- 
ways; for  those  cruel  words  come  back  at  all  times,  and  the  thought  comes 
with  them,  that  90  he  left  her — ^unconvinced,  and  unforgiving !" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  seldom  Lhai  the  kind-hearted  mistress  of  Hatherstone  Hall  found 
btrself  brought  into  close  contact  with  any  one  without  endeavoring  to 
do  them  good,  in  one  way  or  auothei*.  In  her  powers  of  conversation 
•he  had  no  confidence  ;  and  when  her  Bible  and  her  book  of  light  reading 
(ailed  m  this  object,  she  still  persisted  in  exercising  her  benevolent  emo- 
lions,  through  the  kindest  and  most  persevering  personal  attentions ;  con- 
sidering, not  unwisely,  that»  by  making  the  body  comfortable,  she  should 
be  keeping  open  a  readier  access  to  the  mind.  Nor  had  she  reason  to 
regret  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  in  the  case  of  the  afl^cted  widow,  who 
had  been  brought  by  calamitous  circumstances  within  the  little  circle  of 
her  influence.  Although  so  entirely  opposite  in  themselves,  these  two 
eharacters  were  now  pwced  in  close  and  constant  intercourse ;  and  so 
iMsily  was  Margaret  moved  to  the  extreme  of  anxious  solicitude,  that  Mrs. 
Staunton  found  a  secret  pleasure,  not  only  in  speaking  freely  and  fully  of 
all  those  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  malady  now  stealing  rapidly  upon  ker, 
bat  even  in  wantonly  accelerating  their  approach,  by  frequently  doing  the 
very  things  which  Margaret  knew  and  felt  to  be  the  most  unsuitable  to 
one  in  her  state  of  health.  Thus  the  good  intentions  of  the  kind  nurse, 
and  care-taker,  were  sadly  frustrated ;  for  Margaret  having  worked  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  lady,  so  as  to  excite  some  interest  in  the  surrounoing 
poor,  she  had  the  mortification  of  finding  Mrs.  Staunton  perpetually  at- 
tempting to  go  out  in  the  most  unfavorable  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and, 
onknown  to  her,  frequently  taking  the  opportunity,  when  the  ground  was 
damp,  or  the  weather  showery,  to  walk  m  her  thinnest  shoes,  and  to  time 
^  Lu  to  the  cottages  so  ^  to  faU  in  with  a  thorough  drenching  froo. 
the  ram. 

The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Philip  Staunton  was  getting  up  a  sort  of  popularity ; 
and,  shut  out  from  every  other  kind  of  distinction,  she  found  a  certain 
gratification  in  this.  Not,  however,  to  be  too  severe  upon  her  motives. 
It  is  more  tiian  probable,  that,  at  the  same  time,  her  sad  heart  was  solaced, 
and  really  benefited,  by  the  new  and  wholesome  channel  which  her  S3rm- 
pathies  had  found.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  that  hard  and  unfeeling 
nature  which  could  remain  unmoved  by  the  spectacles  of  poverty  and 
patient  suifermg  which  these  features  of  human  life,  for  the  first  time, 
presented  to  her  view ;  and  the  idea  of  doing  good  to  others,  more  piti- 
able than  herself, — an  idea  which  Margaret  had  been  so  solicitous  to  im- 
press upon  her  mind, — ^brought  with  it  a  degree  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, not  the  less  agreeable  for  having  been  in  a  ^reat  measure  unfelt 
before.  Tlius,  as  in  most  of  the  actions  of  humoi;  life,  there  was  a  mix- 
ture of  motives  in  what  she  did — feelings  truly  kind,  for  the  good  and  the 
trusting  to  discern,  and  make  the  most  of ;  feelings  of  vanity  and  gratified 
lelf-Iovc,  for  the  less  trusting  to  cavil  at. 

Nor  wiis  II  difficult  for  the  widow  to  make  her  visits  welcome  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  Her  vciy  dress  and  appearance  took  with  them  a 
strong  recommendation ;  and  when  their  many  wants  found  a  ready  supply 
from  .Miri^'iret^s  well-stored  household,  the  graceful  visitant  was  hailed  as 
d  sIm*  IukI  h«M*n  httrself  the  sole  dispenser  of  soch  benefits,  and  her  own 
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benevolence  the  only  source  from  whence  they  flowed.  It  was  so  af 
fecting,  too,  to  hear  this  graceful,  delicate,  and,  above  all,  toell-drutm 
lady  alluding  so  touchingly  to  her  own  sorrows — it  was  such  an  honor  to 
attend  her  home,  "  so  sad  to  hear  her  cough  ;*'  and  the  women  sho<A 
their  heads,  and  looked  significantly  at  one  another,  as  she  walked  with 
tottering  steps  away ;  and  whispers  got  abroad  about  neglect,  and  why 
she  was  allowed  to  go  about  so  much  alone — **  on  foot,  too,  with  a  car- 
riage in  the  coach-house  at  the  Hall !"  And  even  in  her  presence  these 
whispers  grew  at  last ;  and  Isabel  heard  them  too,  and  sighed,  and  shook 
her  head,  and  smiled  so  faintly,  and  did  not  contradict  them  ;  but  would 
sometimes  persist  in  setting  out  on  her  return,  just  as  a  shower  was 
coming  on ;  and  when  remonstrated  with,  would  look  expressively,  and 
say  she  "  dared  not — ^really  dared  not  stay  imtil  the  rain  should  cease." 
*  It  is  strange  how  eagerly  the  poor,  and  women  in  particular,  catch 
hold  of,  and  revel  in,  such  notions  as  the  widow's  habits,  look,  and  man- 
ner were  calculated  to  suggest.  It  is  strange  that  their  pity  should  ao 
often  choose  a  channel  for  its  exercise,  through  which  it  cannot  flow  with- 
out injury  to  somebody,  and  often  the  least  blameable  of  all  the  parties 
concerned.  Yet,  strange  as  this  may  be,  it  is  stiQ  more  so,  that  any  mind 
should  find  its  food,  its  liuniry,  in  pity  of  this  kind — should  bear  to  be 
the  subject  of  it,  under  false  surmises,  and  not  bum  to  render  justice- 
full  and  overflowing  justice — ^to  those  who  thus  sufifer  imder  a  kind  of 
suspicion  from  which  they  can  never  defend  themselves. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  the  injuries  inflicted  on  individuals  and  so- 
ciety by  the  exercise  of  a  malignant  spirit ;  and  books  are  written,  and 
scenes  got  up,  to  exhibit  the  workings  of  this  spirit  in  its  most  poweifnl 
and  revolting  operations  ;  but  if  all  the  injuries  could  be  brought  to  light 
which  are  inflicted  indirectly  by  the  worldngs  of  mere  httlemindedness, 
which  knows  no  motive  beyond  what  flows  from,  and  to,  that  centre  of  all 
feeling — self, — if  these  could  be  traced  out  amongst  the  tangled  web  of 
human  impulses,  and  thus  laid  bare  in  all  their  poisonous  and  corrupting 
influences,  how  far  would  they  exceed  the  widest  sum  of  evils  ever  yet 
produced  by  absolute  malignant  feeling ! 

It  is  a  comparatively  rare  thing  for  any  human  being  to  say  deliberateh^ 
of  another,  "  I  will  poison  his  joy — I  will  turn  his  good  to  evil — ^I  wffl 
destroy  his  safety  or  his  peace.  Feelings  of  a  directly  mjurious  nature 
are  for  the  most  part  passions,  impetuous  and  often  murderous  in  their 
operation  ; — ^mad— brutal — as  transient  as  they  are  extreme.  But  for  a 
human  being  to  say  to  himself,  '*  I  like  this ;  it  makes  me  feel  myself  what 
I  wish  to  be— distinguished,  important,  admired,  or  beloved  ;  I  will  have 
more  of  this  ;  it  is  the  food  adapted  to  my  constitution — the  aliment  I 
love ;  it  does  me  good  ;  it  makes  my  heart  feel  warm,  my  head  capable, 
and  my  arm  strong.  I  can  look  up,  and  about  me,  now  ;  and  whatever 
lifts  me  thus  above  my  fellows,  is,  and  shall  be,  my  delight  forever  ;"— 
for  an  individual  to  say  this,  is  but  to  utter  that  common  language  of  the 
human  heart,  which  touches  the  mainspring  of  all  human  conduct. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  widow,  Mrs.  Staunton,  thought  her  right 
was  the  enjoyment  of  a  sort  of  universal  consideration.  It  might  Tary, 
with  circumstances,  from  the  extreme  of  distant  homage,  to  that  of  per^ 
sonai  flattery  and  attention ;  but  it  was  acceptable  under  every  form^- 
and,  in  short,  she  felt  that  it  was  the  very  thing  to  do  her  good.  Under 
llie  influence  of  this  sustaining  aliment,  she  grew  more  cheerful,  mere 
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communicative,  and  altogether  more  amiable :  stroiig  proof  that  it  was 
doing  her  constitution  good,  Alas !  poor  woman,  and  her  pulse  was 
growing  quicker  every  day,  her  step  more  feeble,  and  her  cough  ! — ^the 
cottage  people  shook  their  heads  to  hear  it,  and  Margaret  even  wept 
beside  her,  for  she  could  not,  with  all  her  household  nostrums,  find  a 
remedy  so  potent  as  to  still  its  violence ;  especially  after  cold,  damp, 
evening  walks,  extended  to  so  great  a  distance,  that  sometimes  the  poor 
sufferer  had  to  be  led  home,  supported  by  her  humble  friends,  who,  not 
nnfrequently,  beguiled  the  way  by  hints,  both  bitter  and  reproachful, 
about  the  "  carriage  in  the  coach-house  never  used  ;''  on  which  occasions 
the  widow  always  smiled  her  sweetest  smile,  and  said  she  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  to  trouble  any  one  to  bring  out  a  carriage  for  her  use,  although, 
most  probably,  she  should  not  "  want  it  long." 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  evenings  were  begin- 
fiing  to  be  damp  and  chilly,  though  the  country  was  still  beautiful,  that 
the  widow  bethought  herself  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have  a  dance 
of  the  peasant  children  on  the  lawn.  In  vain  did  Margaret  remonstrate 
against  the  danger  of  being  beguiled  by  such  an  amusement,  to  risk  too 
much  exposure  to  the  autumnal  air.  Her  ar^imients  were  treated  with 
contempt ;  and  the  pleasant  scheme,  so  fraught  with  picturesque  effect, 
became  a  favorite  topic  for  some  days  between  the  mother  and  her  child. 
It  was  impossible  but  that  Kate  should  be  delighted  with  a  plan  so  rich 
in  promise  ;  only  one  difficulty  presented  itself,  was  she  herself  to  dance, 
or  only  to  be  a  looker-on  ? 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  every  thing  seemed  propitious. 
Mr.  Staunton  went  from  home,  taking  his  servant  Thomas  with  him ;  and 
then  the  larder,  the  storeroom,  and  the  dairy  were,  indeed,  in  requisition, 
and  contributed  their  abundant  stores,  without  a  moment's  question  on 
the  widow's  part,  whether  she  had  a  right  to  draw  thus  largely  upon 
another  person's  property.  It  is  probable  she  had  but  one  thought  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  and  that  a  very  pleasant  one.  She  knew  that 
she  herself  would  be  regarded  as  fhe  dispenser  of  all  this  bounty ;  and 
the  absence  of  the  master  of  the  mansion  was  a  circumstance  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  confirmation  of  this  idea.  As  for  poor  Margaret,  she  was 
thought  of  only  as  the  instrument — the  cook,  the  contriver,  but  nothing 
more.  And  yet  Margaret,  with  her  strict  and  conscientious  ordering  of 
all  these  household  matters,  would  be  sorely  put  to  it  for  weeks  to  cime, 
80  to  make  up  her  regular  accounts,  as  to  turn  away  the  waster  of  her 
lord  from  one  whom  she  pitied  too  much  to  attempt  to  disappoint  or  con- 
tradict. 

"If  only  the  cold  can  be  kept  from  striking  to  her  feet,"  thought  Mar- 
garet, Q  thousand  times  more  earnest  to  preserve  the  form  of  the  delicate 
sufferer  from  injury,  than  to  escape  the  most  dreaded  consequences  lo 
herself  1  and,  wholly  occupied  in  anxieties  of  this  description,  she  gave 
hersHf,  head,  heart,  and  hand,  to  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  even- 
ing's ent(*rtainment,  as  unsparingly  as  if  it  had  been  a  plan  attended  with 
her  highest  approvai. 

Besides  the  efficient  hand  of  Margaret,  there  were  many  others  busily 
nt  work :  and  little  helping  agents  might  be  seen,  passing  to  and  fro  to 
field  and  firnrden ;  some  with  aprons  full  of  autumn  flowers  and  ever- 
creens ;  and  some,  in  groups  more  idly  busy,  underneath  the  neighbor- 
Sly  hedges,  weaving  gnHnnda  for  their  sonbumt  brows;   for  m  had 
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learned,  by  this  time,  to  understand  a  little  of  the  lady's  taste  (ot  beauty, 
as  well  as  for  enjoyment ;  and  looking  up  to  her  as  to  some  exalted  hmg 
elevated  to  an  almost  immeasurable  height  above  themselves,  they  wen 
studious  to  render  the  occasion  in  every  respect  one  that  should  be  worthy 
of  her  favor  and  her  presence. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  it  was  impossible  for  the  widow  to 
look  with  perfect  complacency  upon  her  own  child.  She  would  have 
liked  to  see  her  a  sylph-like  figure,  passing  to  and  fro,  as  widely  separa- 
ted from  the  vulgar  herd  as  if  descended  from  a  different  sphere ;  ami 
there,  alas !  was  little  Kate,  as  sunburnt  and  as  common-looking  as  tbe 
veriest  gleaner  in  the  parish,  excepting  only  for  that  peculiar  look  of  hen, 
which  might  be  something  striking  yet,  though  never  in  the  way  her  mo- 
ther wished,  and  once  had  fondly  dared  to  hope.  Perhaps  it  was,  Ukit 
Kate  had  now  attained  that  most  unsightly  of  all  ages — the  period  from 
infimcy  to  womanhood.  Certain  it  was,  that  she  was  growing  lean  tud 
lanky ;  and  that  the  deepening  of  her  complexion,  almost  to  the  ccAor  oC 
her  hair  and  eyes,  had  rendered  her  altogether  a  sort  of  homely  gray,  ikot 
unlike  the  hemp  which  she  had  seen  Miugaret's  mother  spinning,  in  the 
cottage  by  the  river-side.  It  seemed,  almost,  as  if  the  child's  character 
and  position  altogether  partook  of  the  same  middle  tint,  or  questionable 
gray ;  and  that  a  natural  doubt  about  what  class,  or  party,  or  place  id 
ttke  creation  she  properly  belonged  to,  was  beginning  to  create  an  awk- 
wardness and  shyness  in  the  child,  until  this  time  foreign  to  her  nature. 
Indeed,  ever  since  the  sunshine  of  her  grandfather's  countenance  had 
been  entirely  withdrawn  from  her,  she  had  been  a  different  creati^re,  al- 
ways afraid  of  intruding  or  offending ;  and  amidst  the  secrets  of  her  own 
little  wondering  mind,  extremely  doubtful  whether  she  should  ever  be 
allowed  permanently  to  fill  a  place  in  that  old  Hall.  Strange,  feaifsl 
thoughts,  too,  about  her  mother's  illness  came  abross  her  now  and  then, 
chiefly  introduced  by  Margaret's  kind  and  sympathizing  talk  to  her ;  and 
while  she  never  asked  of  any  one  whether  it  was  really  so,  nor  alluded 
to  the  subject  ever  so  remotely  herself,  she  leaned  more  frequently  in 
silence  against  her  mother's  knee,  and  looked  so  earnestly  into  her  face  at 
times,  that  Margaret  could  not  bear  it ;  but  would  call  the  child  away, 
to  g^  with  her  amongst  the  fields  and  flowers,  where  she  was  sure  to  be 
diverted,  in  a  moment,  from  her  anxious  thoughts. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  dance,  little  Kale 
should  be  a  stranger  to  all  apprehensions  of  an  anxious  or  gloomy  nature. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  her  mother  might  have  deceived  an  eye  more 
practised  than  her  own.  Pleased  with  the  preparations,  and  elated*  as 
every  heart  must  be,  at  the  contemplation  of  childhood's  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, the  widow  had,  perhaps,  never  looked  more  animated,  or  been 
more  happy,  since  her  arrival  at  the  Hall,  than  when  she  took  her  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  throng,  in  a  well-protected  seat,  which  had  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  for  her  accommodation.  It  is  always  good 
to  look  upon  enjoyment,  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  look  with  smiles  on 
those  who  smiled  so  heartily  in  return.  That  the  eye  of  Mrs.  Staunton 
was  brighter  than  usual  on  this  occasion,  and  that  her  cheeks  were  deeply 
flushed,  each  with  its  round  spot  of  crimson,  many  persons  had  subse- 
quently to  remark ;  though  bo  one  probably  imagined  at  the  time,  that 
uese  unusual  symptoms  of  excitement  had  any  further  meaning,  than 
mhai  arose  naturally  oat  of  that  pietoresque  and  gratifying  scene. 
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And  a  merrj  dunce  it  was  upon  the  lawn  that  evening,  while  an  old 
blind  iddler  played  beneath  a  tree,  as  happy  as  the  rest,  in  the  blithe 
sounds  that  reached  his  ear.  Even  Maivaret,  whose  heart  had  been  so 
full  of  fearful  apprehension,  forgot  them  ell  for  a  brief  interval  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  little  Kate,  after  being  crowned  with  a  garland  which  the  chil- 
dren had  made  for  her,  and  creeping,  underneath  her  blushing  burden, 
shyly  and  awkwardly,  beside  her  moUier,  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
cit  last  ran  in  amongst  the  circle,  and,  grasping  in  her  own  the  first  little 
hot  hand  that  was  held  out  to  her,  duiced  round  and  round  as  gayly  as 
tbe  rest,  untroubled  by  a  single  thought  about  her  own  distinction  from 
the  vulgar  henL 

It  was  no  small  incitement  to  the  hilarity  of  the  dancers,  to  see,  spread 
out  before  them,  upon  tables  groaning  wiUi  their  weight,  the  most  abun- 
dant provision  of  autumn  fruits,  and  other  preparations  hitherto  unlniown 
to  their  eager  taste ;  and  when  the  time  for  this  stage  of  indulgence 
came,  the  scene  became,  if  possible,  more  busy  and  more  animating  thau 
before.  The  assistance  of  Margaret  was  urgently  demanded  here  ;  and 
with  her  accustomed  wise  management,  she  had  her  appointed  agents 
ready  for  the  distribution  of  the  fruit  and  other  luxuries,  so  that  no  dis- 
order or  confusion  might  destroy  the  harmony  and  enjoyment  of  the 
evening.  After  a  short  absence  from  her  post  of  duty  by  the  lady's  seat, 
to  which  she  returned  with  hasty  steps,  as  soon  as  all  things  were  in  a 
proper  train,  she  was  surprised,  however,  to  see  the  lately  erect  and  ani- 
mated figure  of  the  widow  in  a  drooping  attitude ;  and  to  hear  the  faint, 
but  earnest  and  imploring  whisper — "Lead  me  away," — which  struck 
upon  her  ear  like  the  first  tone  of  a  death-bell. 

It  need  not  be  told  with  what  assiduity  Margaret  applied  herself  to  re- 
move the  poor  sufferer  from  her  dangerous  position,  out  in  the  cold  air, 
while  the  dews  of  evening  were  already  gathering  around ;  and  as  she 
first  supported,  and  4hen  actually  bore  her  into  Sie  house  in  her  own 
arms,  she  felt  but  too  plainly  that  strong  shiverings  were  running,  like 
agne-chills,  through  the  entire  frame  of  her,  who  had  so  lately  looked  as 
if  suddenly  restored  both  to  happiness  and  health. 

In  a  few  moments  a  gentle  hushing  sound  was  heard  amongst  the 
merry  throng ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  cause  snrmiaed,  than  a  ffeneral 
quietness  prevailed,  each  intent  upon  obeying  the  command  to  disperse 
Mid  return  to  their  different  homes,  without  delay,  and  without  the  least 
disturbance. 

The  mild  and  unobtrusive  influence  of  Margaret  had  to  far  spread 
amongst  other  members  of  her  household,  that  all  this  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  order,  under  the  management  of  her  inferior  agents ; 
nor  was  the  departure  of  the  children  less  peaceful,  or  less  willing,  be- 
cause, with  Margaret's  own  habitual  consideration,  each  was  sent  off  with 
her  full  portion  of  the  good  things  provided  for  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

Beyond  this  outward  evidence  of  some  great  shock  having  occurred,  or 
some  great  event  having  transpired,  which  each  of  the  little  visitants  ut 
the  Hall  interpreted  according  to  her  own  impressions,  to  the  wondering 
circle  within  in  her  own  home,  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  many 
circumstances  which  combined  to  render  that  approaching  night  one  of 
the  most  awful  in  remembrance,  which  Margaret  ever  had  experienced. 
We  will  scarcely  even  look  into  the  shrouded  ohamber  of  that  Hall,  where 
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silent  steps  went  in  and  out ;  and  messengers,,  sent  swiftly  forth, 
back  and  brought  no  hope ;  and  Margaret  stood  alone.  With  all  her 
kindness  and  her  care — her  nostrums  and  appliances — she  stood  alone, 
weak  as  the  veriest  reed,  and  altogether  powerless ;  save  that  she  ven- 
tured once  or  twice  to  speak  in  simple  language  of  a  Saviour  never  sought 
too  late ;  and  then  the  low  tones  of  her  gentle  voice  were  clear  and  mu- 
sical, as  if  an  angel  spoke. 

But  no  one  £iew,  nor  did  any  of  the  awe-struck  attendants  in  that 
chamber  ever  venture  to  surmise,  whether  those  holy  words  had  fallen  od 
11  heart  or  ear  capable  of  understanding  them.  Some  said  a  hand  waa 
saiscd — a  delicate  white  hand  ;  some  said  an  earnest  and  imploring  look 
went  up  to  Heaven  ;  some  said  there  was  a  calm  and  sweet  expression  on 
the  countenance,  which  none  had  seen  before.  All  were  most  willing  to 
believe  what  most  they  wished.  And  kindly  thus  they  drew  the  curtains 
round  the  bed  where  all  was  still,  and  so  departed. 

Long,  long,  did  Margaret  sit  there,  all  alone,  communing  with  her  own 
heart  and  her  God  ;  wondering  sometimes  how  those  who  had  no  God, 
no  Saviour,  and  no  Bible,  could  endure  to  witness  scenes  like  that  which 
she  had  witnessed  there :  and  yet  not  in  her  heart  condemning  any  ;  but 
pitying  and  praying  for  them,  as  perhaps  she  had  never  prayed  before. 
And  then  she  took  her  Bible  on  her  knee,  and  sought  for  comfort  in  ita 
well-read  pages  ;  until  exhausted  nature  closed  her  solemn  vigil,  and  she, 
too,  silently  withdrew,  with  steps  as  soft  and  slow  as  if  the  slightest  sound 
or  hurried  movement  might  disturb  the  slumbers  oi  that  form  which  lay 
so  peacefully  extended  on  the  bed. 

The  next  morning  there  was  deep  »lence  in  and  round  about  that  an* 
cient  Hall.  In  the  gray  twilight  might  be  seen  a  slightly  opened  casemoit, 
against  which  a  blind  drawn  down  Sapped  gently  to  and  fro ;  and  in  that 
room  a  feeble  light  was  burning,  long  after  the  laborer  had  gone  forth 
with  rustling  tread  across  the  stubble-tidds,  and  the  robin  had  begun  to 
sing  its  autumn  song  amongst  the  yellow  leaves.  Tapping  against  the 
window -frame,  almost  at  regular  intervals,  still  swung  that  heavy  blind, 
until  at  last  the  shadow  of  a  softly-moving  figure  might  be  seen,  and  then 
the  yellow  light  within  was  quenched,  and  cul  was  still  again. 

How  strange  it  seemed,  that  nothing  had  been  moved  or  shaken  round 
the  walls  of  that  old  hall ;  not  a  small  pane  shattered  in  the  ancient  win- 
dows, not  the  deep  red  berries  of  the  pyracanthus  torn  away  ;  nor  yawn- 
ing earth  had  opened,  nor  deep  thunder  rolled — ^no,  not  so  much  as  the 
small  robin  had  been  frightened  from  the  spray  ;  and  yet  a  great  event 
had  been  transacted  there.  A  conflict,  a  deep  struggle  between  life  and 
death  had  taken  place  within  that  silent  chamber ;  and  death  had  oca- 
quered  life,  or  life  had  conquered  death — which  was  it  ? 


CHAPTER    VIIL 

Thx  solemn  event  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  last  chapter 
was  soon  known  amongst  the  circle  of  Mr.  Staunton's  family,  throughout 
which  the  intelligence  was  received  with  the  usual  amount  of  real  feeling. 
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accompanied  by  those  expressions  of  condolence  and  regret,  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  centered  in  one  object — the  little  orphan  eirl ;  and  al- 
though there  were  few  who,  on  the  first  shock  of  the  intelligence,  wait 
so  far  as  to  surmise  or  suggest  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  child, 
many  days  had  not  passed  over,  before  Mrs.  Ashley's  full  heart  unbur- 
dened itself  of  an  excessive  anxiety  to  adopt  the  orphan  into  her  own 
family. 

This  benevolent  idea  would  have  appeared  a  perfectly  natural  one  had 
it  emanated  from  Mrs.  Lee ;  but  even  the  husband  and  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Ashley  appeared  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  when  that  infaUible  lady,  after 
much  wiping  of  her  eyes,  declared  her  determination  to  have  that  poor 

dear  orphan  removed  to  M ,  and  educated  beneath  her  own  roof ; 

adding,  that  she  had  long  thought  of  it,  and  that  if  her  father  could  be 
brought  to  accede  to  her  plan,  nobody  on  earth  should  prevent  her  devo- 
ting herself  to  the  good  of  that  neglected  child. 

"  My  dear" — ^b^an  Mr.  Ashley,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 

"  Mamma" — ^began  several  voices  in  the  same  tone. 

"  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  the  tenderly-feeling  woman — "  I  know  what 
you  all  tell  me — that  I  have  already  too  many  claims  upon  my  time  and 
attention — that  I  am  wearing  myself  away  for  other  people's  good  ;  but 
I  am  decided  here,  Mr.  Ashley.  And  you,  girls,  need  say  nothing  for 
your  poor  mamma ;  if  she  must  die  for  others,  she  must.  I  tell  you,  I 
will  follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  in  this  instance  at  least ;  I  will 
be  indulged  in  my  own  way  for  once,  because  I  feel  it  to  be  right." 

Mr.  Ashley,  perfectly  aware  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling,  how  often 
it  recurred,  and  how  entirely  it  bore  down  the  same  feeling  in  other  minds, 
if  operating  through  an  opposing  channel,  deemed  it  best  to  be  silent,  at 
least  for  a  while ;  but  the  girls,  not  quite  subdued  to  the  same  passive 
acquiescence,  still  looked  inquiringly  at  their  mamma,  and  even  ventured 
to  ask,  whether  their  cousin  Kate  would  not  be  more  likely  to  be  sent  to 
school? 

"  You  know,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  '*  that  I  never  would  hear  of 
a  school  for  any  of  you,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  shall  accuse  me  of  having 
less  feeling  for  this  mendless  orphan  than  for  my  own  family." 

Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  quite  edifying  to  hear  Mrs.  Ashley  de- 
scant upon  the  situation  of  this  child  ;  though  no  one  appeared  to  under- 
stand so  well  as  the  benevolent  lady  herself  the  urgent  necessity  there 
was  for  having  her  removed  from  Hatherstone  Hall  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  In  order  to  compass  this  desirable  end,  Mrs.  Ashley  wrote  one 
of  her  most  carefully  concocted  letters  to  her  father.  Her  heart,  of  course, 
was  full  of  sympathy,  her  pen  overflowing  with  condolence  ;  but,  know- 
ing the  humor  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  how  apt  he  was  to  interrupt  the 
expression  of  some  of  her  finest  sentiments  by  an  explosion  of  vulgar  ir- 
ritability, or  rude  impatience,  she  ventured  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  her  emotions,  but  forced  them  down,  not- 
withstanding all  their  violence  ;  rather  allowing  them  to  burst  forth  occa- 
sionnliy  in  partial  and  sudden  vehemence,  than  to  be  fully  and  distinctly 
revealed.  The  letter  concluded,  however,  with  an  exceedingly  fine  stroke 
of  eloquence,  which  may  not  be  considered  wholly  unworthy  of  being  laid 
before  the  notice  of  the  reader ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  author- 
ship to  be  able  to  disclose,  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  a  letter, 
tbm  feelings  and  circumstanoes  under  which  it  mm  written* 
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Mrs.  Ashley,  forinstaiice,  had  been  seated  during  two  suecesshre  inoni> 
ings  in  a  very  demat  dressing-room,  from  which,  on  the  present  occaflian^ 
she  would  gladly  haye  excluded  all  intruders,  but  that  the  same  ezchh> 
sion  would  necessanly  have  shut  her  out  from  the  high  prerogatiTe  of 
personally  giving  orders  respecting  every  individual  thing  transacted  witli- 
in  the  precincts  of  her  adnurably-regulated  household.  Thus,  it  was  a 
frequent  cause  of  complaint  with  this  excellent  lady  that  she  never  could 
be  alone ;  that  she  was  pursued  wherever  she  went ;  and  that  nobody  was 
capable  of  doing  any  thing  without  her  immediate  superintendoice  and 
direction.  Perhaps,  under  present  circumstances,  she  would  really  have 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  something  of  this  prerogative,  so  far  at  least  as 
related  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  day,  but  that  theare  was  an  immense 
preparation  of  very  deep  mourning  just  now  occupying  every  member  oC 
the  family ;  and  many  times  before  the  earnest  writer  had  reached  the  • 
climax  of  her  most  affection^e  passage,  a  tap  was  heard  at  the  door  oi 
her  dressing-room,  and  an  anxious  face  looked  in,  intent  upon  faUs,  and 
double  falls,  and  depth  of  crape  and  fold,  in  all  those  nice  grradations 
which  indicate  the  degree  of  relaticmship,  if  not  the  d^ree  of  sorrow,  on 
ihe  part  of  the  survivors  of  the  recently  deceased. 

The  mourning  dresses  of  the  Ashleys,  like  every  thing  else  in  which 
they  were  concerned,  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  many 
calculations.  It  was  not  simply  so  much  bombazine,  and  crape  trim- 
ming, which  had  to  be  taken  into  account :  but  what  depth  of  mourning 
would  please  the  old  gentleman ;  to  what  extreme  of  expensive  and  elab* 
orate  display  he  would  be  likely  to  think  they  ought  to  go ;  and,  above 
all,  how  deep  the  Ltt»  were  likely  to  be.  Thus,  whenever  the  pen  of  the 
deeply-affected  daughter  turned  again  to  address  itself  to  her  tenderly* 
beloved  parent,  it  was  stopped  by  some  inappropriate  interruption,  suck 
as— "Mamma — mamma,  dearest" — for  the  Ashleys  were  a  wondeifol 
dear  family  altogether — "we  shall  want  another  piece  of  crape,*'  noC 
unfrequently  answered  in  the  following  manner :  '*  I  tell  you  again,  we 
must  all  be  very  quiet — keep  imder  rather  than  go  beyond.  He  has  the 
strangest  notions  in  the  world,  quite  rude — ^plebeian — ^vulgar;  but  we 
must  humor  him.  It  won't  be  long,  you  know,  dears  ;  and  we  can  add 
more  crape  afterwards.     There  can  be  no  difficulty  alxmt  that" 

•'  But,  mamma,  dear,  we  shall  look  just  like  those  Greenwoods  ovor 
the  way.  Did  you  ever  see  any  thin^  like  this  bonnet  V*  asked  a  gig- 
gling trio,  who  had  forced  their  way  mto  the  dressing-room,  and  were 
ma£ng  a  block  of  the  head  of  the  youngest  sister,  upon  whom  they 
crushed  or  dragged  every  article  of  clothing,  until  she  almost  lost  het 
ovm  identity  in  the  various  forms  she  was  compelled  to  assume.  These* 
as  a  whole,  were  by  no  means  flattering  to  her  vanity ;  for  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  sisters  generally  desired  a  plea  for  moro  ornament,  or  more 
expense,  it  had  to  be  proved  upon  the  person  of  this  ill-fated  member 
of  the  family,  that  such  and  such  things  actually  would  not  do,  a  process 
of  reasoning  which  was  carried  on  in  a  very  practical  manner,  by  pulling 
them  into  all  kinds  of  squat,  grotesque,  or  unbecoming  shapes,  and  then 
dragging  the  block  or  frame  into  their  mother's  presence,  as  a  visible  and 
tangible  proof  that  their  arguments  were  founded  on  truth,  and  supported 
by  Iftct. 

Sometimes  the  tenderly-^ected  daughter,  and  no  less  tender  mother, 
was  startled  in  this  manner  with  aoaiethmg  like  a  tear  in  one  eye.    Atell 
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events,  she  had  her  handkerchief  very  much  laid  ahout,  and  almost  ctm* 
stantly  applied  ;  and,  considering  the  great  demand  there  was  for  it,  and 
the  tone  of  voice  in  which  she  spoke,  it  was  remarkaUe  that  Mrs.  Ashley 
could  give  so  much  attention  to  the  mourning  honnets,  and  to  other  points 
of  ordinary  discussion  submitted  to  her  consideration  that  day.  But  she 
was,  to  use  her  own  words,  a  martyr  to  the  happiness  of  others,  always 
lending  a  listening  ear  even  to  their  least  important  affiairs,  and  thus  liter- 
ally torn  in  pieces  by  her  own  benevolence. 

But  notwithstanding  all  their  claims,  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ashley  was  still 
busy  with  that  "  dear— dear  child."  8he  **  would  like  to  be  a  mother  to 
her  ;"  it  was  just  stating  "not  but  that  she  had  already  many,  almost  too 
many  claims  upon  her  benevolence;"  and  here  the  eloquent  pen  was 
again  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  not  this  time 
accompanied  with  the  giggle  which  had  already  introduced  so  many  dif- 
ferent exhibitions.  It  was  now  a  tap  of  business,  and  the  writer  prepared 
herself  to  attend. 

"  It's  about  that  north  attic,  ma'am,"  said  the  voice  of  Jenkins,  a  very 
confidential  servant,  who  was  at  this  time  extremely  busy  with  some  prep- 
arations in  a  higher  story  of  the  house. 

"  Well,  Jenkins,  what  is  it  ?"  asked  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  I  just  wished  to  know,"  replied  the  servant,  "  what  condition  we  are 
to  put  that  place  into  ?     It  looks  very  bad,  ma'am — ^very  bad  indeed." 

"  Why,  really,  Jenkins,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  of  much 
consequence  going  to  any  ^eat  expense ;  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure  that  the 
child  wUl  come  at  all ;  and  if  she  should,  you  know,  poor  creature,  she 
has  nothing  in  the  world, — not  one  penny  c^  her  own.  Her  mother  had 
nodiing ;  and  the  whole  family  are  as  poor  as  they  are  proud.  It  does 
such  people  harm,  indeed  it  is  the  greatest  unkindness  in  the  world,  to 
lift  them  out  of  their  proper  place.  I  would  not  on  any  account  have  her 
placed  on  a  level  with  my  own  girls.  Not  but  that  I  should  like  it ;  I 
should  like  it  very  much,  Jenkins.  It  would  gratify  me  exceedingly  to 
see  her  dressed  as  well  as  my  own  girls,  and  lodged  as  well,  and  treated 
as  well  in  every  respect ;  but  you  know,  Jenkins,  it  would  subject  her  to 
so  much  suffenng  afterwards.  One  must  think  of  these  thines."  And 
the  white  handkerchief  was  again  raised — "  one  must  think  for  the  orphan, 
and  be  a  mother  to  the  motherless,  and—" 

"  And  the  window,  ma'am — there's  three  panes  broken  ever  since  that 
old  tabby  cat  of  Mrs.  Peacock's  was  shut  up  in  the  attic,  and  died,  yott 
know,  ma'am,  in  that  hole  in  the  ceiling." 

"  Are  they  lower  panes,  Jenkins  ?" 

"  Two  lower  and  one  upper,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  Jenkins,  I  thought  you  would  paste  them  up  with  clean  white 
paper,  and  hang  a  muslin  blind, — ^you  know  a  muslin  blind  looks  so  cons* 
fortable.  It  will  give  quite  an  air  to  the  little  room  ;  and  I  should  like 
the  dear  child  to  be  favorably  impressed  at  first" 

Jenkin.s  thought  she  would  be  very  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  air 
imparted  to  the  room  if  the  windows  were  patched  up  with  nothing  more 
than  paper ;  but  having  a  snug  way  of  her  own  of  accomplishing  her 
ends  without  troubling  her  mistress  more  than  was  necessary,  and  those 
ends  being  often  none  of  the  least  kind  or  comfortable,  she  ascended 
affsin  the  narrow  stairs  which  led  up  into  the  attic  chamber,  determinec^ 
MOdI^  for  her  own  credi'*  to  make  the  room  already  destined  for  the 
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phan  girl  look  as  habitable  as  circumstances  would  allow.  Id  order  to  do 
this  more  effectually,  she  consulted  her  mistress  no  further  on  this  subject^ 
because,  where  no  orders  were  given,  there  could  be  no  breach  of  authority ; 
and  thus  the  eloquent  pen  was  left  at  liberty  to  glide  on  in  the  dressing- 
room  below,  without  further  interruption  ;  and  to  wind  up  its  duties  wiUi 
the  expression  of  a  fervent  wish,  that  the  remaining  children  of  her  dear 
father  might  ever  continue  to  be  a  united  family,  and  that  he  himself — 
but  here  the  feelings  of  the  writer  became  too  tender  for  description ;  aod 
after  trying  different  conclusions  to  her  letter  upon  at  least  a  dozen  differ- 
ent scraps  of  waste-paper,  and  at  last  adopting  one  which  read  religious* 
ly,  as  well  as  tenderly,  the  letter  was  finally  sealed,  and  sent  off,  to  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  the  writer. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  at  the  Hall  was  attended  with  almost  as  manj 
calculations,  and  as  much  consideration,  as  the  writing  of  it  had  cost  the 
tenderly-disposed  author.  Michael  Staunton  laid  it  down,  and  took  it  up 
afi^ain,  at  least  a  dozen  times,  and  a],ways  with  a  peculiar  expression  upon 
his  countenance,  almost  amounting  to  a  smile,  and  yet  not  a  smile  either. 

"  Margaret,"  said  he,  at  last,  addressing  his  wondering  but  silent  wife, — 
for  Margaret  was  one  who  could  wonder  and  be  silent, — "  did  you  ever 
know  that  my  daughter  Ashley  had  such  a  kind  and  sympathizing  heart, 
— such  a  tender  soUcitude  for  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless  *?"  and  he 
tossed  the  letter  towards  her,  and  then  watched  her  countenance,  while 
she  glanced  through  its  carefully  written  pages. 

But  Margaret's  face,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  most  others,  might  be 
watched  even  by  the  most  scrutinizing  eye,  without  the  least  discovery 
bemg  made  from  any  change  of  feature  or  expression  which  it  was  accu»» 
tomed  to  betray.  To  all  appearance  she  thought  the  letter  perfectly 
right,  and  natural,  under  such  circumstances,  just  such  a  letter  as  a  mo- 
ther and  a  Christian  ought  to  write  ;  and  so  tmmoved  was  the  placidi^r  of 
her  own  face  as  she  read  it,  that  on  looking  up  she  was  quite  startled  to  see 
an  expression  of  inefiable  scorn  depicted  upon  that  of  her  husband,  as  he 
sat  stUl  watching  her,  and  evidently  waiting  for  her  comments  upon  the 
precious  document. 

**  A  very  amiable  woman,  this  daughter  Ashley  of  mine,  eh !  Marga- 
ret?" 

"  It  would  seem  so,  from  her  letter,"  replied  Margaret,  in  her  quiet  way. 

Michael  Staunton  laughed  outright,  and  then  gave  vent  to  his  own  im- 
pressions and  feelings  in  no  measured  terms. 

"  At  first,"  he  said,  "  I  could  not  exactly  understand  the  woman^e 
drift ;  and  I  must  say,  further,  that  she  has  wrapped  up  her  real  purpose 
with  more  skill  than  usual.  But  it's  all  clear  as  the  day.  Don't  you  see, 
Margaret,  she's  just  afraid  I  should  take  to  that  orphan  child,  and  that, 
in  her  present  forlorn  and  miserable  circumstances,  she  should  win  upon 
me  from  sheer  pity  ?" 

"  A  very  natural  and  proper  thing,  I  am  sure,"  observed  Margaret. 

"  Yes,"  repUed  her  lord  ;  "  and  I  am  half  disposed  to  do  so  in  earnest, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  disappointaug  this  artful  woman,  and  seeing 
what  scheme  she  would  try  next.' 

"  1  wish  you  would,"  Margaret  ventured  to  say,  for  she  saw  that  her 
husband  was  in  one  of  his  most  confidential  moods ;  "  I  wish  you  would. 
The  child  is  very  pleasant  company  here,  and  grows  more  and  more  so 
•?ery  day."  • 
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Bat  a  sudden  cloud  came  over  the  countenance  of  Michael  Stavnton  as 
she  said  this ;  and,  sinking  back  into  his  chair,  he  appeared  to  g.ve  him- 
self  up  to  some  train  of  dteep  but  not  very  pleasing  thought.  At  last  he 
spoke  out. 

**  I  can't  do  it,  Margaret.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forget  when  I  look 
at  Mr,  that  she  is  pleasing  herself  with  thoughts  about  my  death." 

Margaret  was  about  to  remonstrate,  (Hi  the  score  of  her  youth  and 
childishness ;  but  her  husband  said,  hastily,  ''  Yes,  I  know  all  that  per- 
fectly well ;  and  I  don't,  of  course,  blame  the  poor  child  for  what  is  past. 
I  speak  of  the  future ;  and  something  must  be  done  to  uproot  the  im* 
pressioiis  made  upon  her  mind  by  that  foolish  mother  of  hers.  If  she  re- 
main hero,  and  you  make  so  much  of  her, — ^more  especially  if  I  should 
grow  to  like  her  m3rself, — ^these  impressions  will  all  be  conarmed,  and  the 
child  will  be  ruined.  I  am  half  inclined  to  accept  Mrs.  Ashley's  pro- 
posal, and  to  send  her  to  be  educated  along  with  their  girb." 

Margaret  started. 

"  What's  the  matter,  woman  ?"  asked  her  husband. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Margaret.     "  But— but— " 

*'  But  what  ?"  he  asked,  impatiently.  **  You  might  as  well  speak  out 
at  once ;  for  I  know  you  are  thinking,  like  me,  that  it's  precious  little 
motherly  kindness  the  poor  orphan  will  be  blessed  with  there." 

"  I  confess  I  am  afraid,"  said  Margaret. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  her  husband,  with  mock  earnestness.  '*  Did  yoa 
not  read  that  sweet  letter  ?" — and  he  took  it  up,  and  read  from  it  many 
choice  passa^,  again  concluding  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  a  rent  of  tfaie 
silken  pages  from  the  top  to  the  l^ttom. 

*'  I'll  tell  you  what,  Margaret,"  said  he,  now  really  in  earnest.  "  You 
know  the  child  must  be  ^ucated.  We  can  do  nothing  in  that  way  fof 
her  here.  She  will  be  all  the  better  for  mixing  with  others  of  her  own 
age,  or  older,  for  seeing  something  of  human  life ;  and,  need  I  add,  fo^ 
the  contemplation  of  a  character  so  perfect  as  that  of  Mrs.  Ashley.  But^ 
to  be  serious  again,  I  see  nothing  for  her  here  but  to  be  actually  spoiled. 
It  is  all  very  pleasant  to  have  her  running  in  and  out ;  and  I  confess,  like 
you,  I  shall  sometimes  miss  her  little  foot  upon  the  stairs ;  but  it  won't 
do  for  her  to  be  Uvirg  through  the  best  part  of  her  life  in  this  way." 

"  I  should  have  thought  her  aunt  Lee,"  Mai^aret  ventured  to  observe. 

Michael  Staunton  kmt  his  brows:  "I  don't  like  that  num,"  said  he. 
"  I  don't  trust  him,  and  I  never  did.  I  dcm't  wish  to  have  any  dealings 
with  him.  And  as  for  poor  Mary,  if  I  mistake  not,  she  has  care  enough 
upon  her  hands  already.  No,  no,  I  think  I  shall  come  round  to  Mn. 
Ashley's  wishes,  and  perhaps  take  the  child  m3r8elf,  and  see  how  things 
look.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  entered  their  doors, — never  since 
they  went  to  live  in  that  country-house,  which  I  said  then,  and  I  say  still» 
they  had  no  business  with." 

"  It  is  a  great  distance  for  Mr.  Ashley  to  go  backwards  and  forwards 
every  day,"  observed  Margaret 

**  Yes ;  and  to  hear  the  woman  talk,"  repUed  her  husband,  *'  one  would 
think  it  was  entirely  for  his  health  that  the  move  was  made,^-quite  a 
saehfice  on  her  part.  But  I'll  go  and  see  them,  Margaret,  quite  unawares, 
and  then  I  shall  judge  better  how  things  are." 

It  was  true  enough,  as  Michael  Staunton  had  observed,  that  the  present 
MBdeoce  of  Mr.  Asnley  was  as  far  from  his  place  of  business  as  the  neoee^ 
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sttiy  going  to  and  firo  of  the  master  of  the  house  would  allow.  It  was  im- 
poasible,  said  his  wife,  and  all  his  womankind,  to  live  in  the  oovntry  at 
aD,  and  be  nearer ;  and  his  health,  "  po<Nr  dear  man,"  rendered  it  highly 
desirable  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  purer  and  more  invigorating 
air.  Accordingly  Mr.  Ashley,  who  was  really  a  man  of  naturally  deHcate 
constitution,  greatly  impaired  by  the  anxieties  of  a  large  and  not  always 
flourishing  business,  was  under  the  necessity  of  rising  early  every  morn- 
ing, winter  and  summer ;  of  snatching  a  hasty  and  mnerable  breidcfast  at 
seven,  attended  upon  by  a  sUp-shod,  half-asleep,  half-dressed,  but  wholly 
ill-tempered  servant,  who  found  a  universal  plea  for  not  correcting  ber 
errors  of  half -boiled  eggs  and  untoasted  bread,  in  the  *'  omnibus"  beii^ 
"  at  the  door,  sir ;"  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
announce  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  while  Mr.  Ashley  sought  for  his  own 
great-coat,  gloves,  umbrella,  or  whatever  might  be  wanted ;  and,  ^nH 
glancing  up  at  the  closely-drawn  window-curtains  which  still  showed  the 
peaceful  slumbers  of  his  happy  family,  then  rolled  away  with  other  half- 
asleep  gentlemen,  jostling  side  by  side  in  a  close  onmibus,  over  the  stones 
of  long  dull  streets,  dull  always  at  that  hour,  to  be  discharged,  nearly  the 
last  ol  its  living  burdens,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dark  warehouse  in  the 
lowest,  filthiest  part  of  the  whole  town.  In  this  dark  warehouse,  however, 
a  fortune  had  once  been  made,  at  least  what  vras  accounted  a  fortune 
then.  Here  had  centered  the  pride  of  old  Mr.  Ashley's  heart.  Here 
still  lived  his  aged  widow,  the  mother  of  the  present  Mr.  Ashley,  in  a 
dark  room  above  the  entrance,  looking  out  into  the  street,  and  listenii^ 
to  the  roll  of  heavy  trucks  and  wagons,  in  all  probability  more  musH 
cal  to  her  ears  than  the  songs  of  nightingales.  Here,  too,  it  must  be  add- 
ed for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  that  regularly  every  day,  as  the  clock 
struck  one,  a  well-cooked  steak,  with  sundry  relishing  condiments,  was 
placed  upon  the  table  for  Mr.  Ashley's  especial  benefit ;  and  beside  it 
8]»ead  the  daily  paper,  which,  with  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  wine,  would 
sometimes  detain  the  man  of  business  in  Ms  quiet  room  long  after  his 
aged  mother,  having  herself  partaken  of  viands  no  less  comfortably  prs- 
psred,  had  sunk  back  with  closed  eyes  into  the  soft  cushions  of  an  old 
dreamy  chair,  in  which  she  doied  away  her  life. 

Mr.  Ashley,  who  spent  the  middle  portion  of  every  day  in  this  manner, 
considered  hnnself,  and  was  considered  by  his  family,  as  having  dined ;  he 
therefore  returned,  without  much  anxiety  about  the  time,  by  a  similar 
conveyance  every  evening,  to  diink  tea  with  his  wife  and  daughtera. 
This  appeared  to  be  generally  considered  by  all  parties  as  the  grand  intH 
of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  children  were  old  enough,  they  had  been 
each  bribed  in  their  turn  with  the  promise  of  "  sitting  up  to  drink  tea 
with  papa ;"  an  event  which  had  been  made  equally  usefol  in  the  way  of 
privation  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  conduct  themselves  unbe- 
comingly. Upon  the  whole,  however,  Mrs.  Ashley's  discipline  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  so  nicely  balanced,  each  so  certain  to  be  adminis- 
tered after  its  kind,  that  the  young  people  had  become  great  adepts  m 
calculating  how  far  they  themselves  should  lose  or  grain ;  or  whether, 
in  some  instances,  the  reward  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sacrifice  neoss* 
sary  to  obtain  it — the  punishment  in  reality  more  disagreeable  than  tiw 
act  by  which  alone  it  could  be  avcxded. 

Differences  of  opinion  on  these  nice  p<nnt8  were,  perhaps,  the  only  sonross 
sf  contalon  and  diiarder  in  Mrs.  Addey's  weU-govemed  family ; 
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when  this  method  of  adjusting  the  balance  failed,  there  was  so  much 
considered  as  due  to  a  "  dear  mamma/'  who  sacrificed  every  thiig,— 
literally  "  every  thing'^ — and  wept  as  she  told  it, — "  for  her  chUdren  ;'* — 
there  was  so  much  due  to  so  excellent,  devoted,  and  s^-deoyin^  a  pareiit» 
that  the  little  Ashleys  must  have  had  hearts  of  stone  not  to  nave  been 
moved  to  submission  by  these  constantly-repeated,  and  most  powerful 
and  touching  appeals.  Indeed  they  were,  one  and  all,  very  much  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  dear  mamma  the  most  perfect  oi  human  beings. 
They  never  heard  her  say  that  she  was  wrong,  or  ever  had  been  wrong ; 
and  they  saw  that  she  could  bring  about  every  object  upon  which  her 
heart  was  set ;  which,  after  all,  was  a  very  powerful  argument  in  favor  of 
her  infallibility. 

On  the  occasion  already  alluded  to,  when  Mrs.  Ashley's  heart  appeared 
to  be  set  upon  the  patronage  of  her  little  motherless  niece,  they  certainly 
did  question  for  a  while,  amongst  themselves,  in  deep  secret,  and  in  low 
whispers  only — tbey  did  question  the  desirableness  of  associating  with 
them,  under  the  same  roof,  a  child  whom  they  had  never  liked,  and  who 
was  now  regarded  as  very  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  future  in- 
terests. Indeed,  so  far  beyond  their  usual  daring  had  the  questioning  oi 
the  family  extended  on  this  point,  that  Mrs.  Ashlev  had  been  literally 
compellecl  to  descend  a  little  m>m  the  elevated  position  she  had  taken 
amongst  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  and  to  allow  her  family  at  least  a 
gUmpee  of  motives  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  just  slightly  mingling 
with  her  plan — not  taking  the  lead  in  it,  oertainly-— she  described  uem 
as  far  indeed  from  that ;  but ''  such  as  a  fond  mother  must  feel  for  her 
own."  Here  Mrs.  Ashley  was  all  human.  She  confessed  it — she  do- 
pk>red  it  with  many  tears — but  she  ''  could  not  help  it." 

The  young  people  were  all  convinced  accordingly.  The  husband  and 
father  was  passive,  as  usual.  The  little  attic  was  made  ready ;  and  Kate 
Staunton  was  actually  to  become  a  member  of  the  Ashley  family,  during 
the  period  when  it  was  most  important  that  her  educati<m  should  U^ 
regularly  attended  to. 

In  connection  with  the  progress  of  this  education,  there  were  many  nioe 
points  worthy  of  attention.  Michael  Staunton  was  a  rich  man.  This  was 
the  leading  fact  He  could  afford  masters  in  every  branch,  and  he  was 
anxious  that  Kate  should  be  well  educated.  How  much  then  was  it  likely 
could  be  got  out  of  these  masters  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ashley  family, 
without  any  additional  expense !  Mrs.  Ashley  was  quite  sure  that  a  gpfeat 
deal  might  be  done  for  her  girls,  with  a  very  small  addition,  at  most. 
Her  father  knew  nothing  of  these  matters ;  he  was  no  judge  of  the  charges 
usually  made.  He  could  have  no  objection,  in  return  for  all  her  trouble, 
that  her  own  daughters  should  enjoy  some  advantages.  It  was  of  no 
use  asking  him  the  question,  directhr ;  but  of  course  he  would  wish  it- 
it  was  reasonable  and  right  to  wish  it ;  and  really,  it  seemed  to  her  both 
more  delicate,  and  more  kind,  not  to  trouble  him  at  all  about  the  matter. 
In  trusting  the  child  to  her  core,  he  had  given  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
entire  confidence.  It  would  show  a  UtUeness  of  spirit  to  be  perpetually 
teasing  him  about  petty  details — and  he  so  old  too,  and  rest  and  peace  so 
necessary  for  him.  It  was  more  than  ever  edifying  to  hear  Mrs.  Ashknr 
descant  upon  these  circumstances,  and  prove  how  easy  and  pleasant  it  is 
■ometimes  to  do  wrong  in  a  right  way. 

**  Oet  all  your  moaia  xeady*  girif»"  Mid  Mrs.  Aah^y  one  oumuDg  to 
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ber  daughters.  "  I  want  Mr.  Danes,  when  he  comes,  to  see  what  yoo 
have.     Your  old  lessons,  you  know,  will  do  for  the  child  ;  and  whateTCr 

you  want  can  be  charged  to ;  at  all  events  I  will  take  care  about 

that.  You  have  only  to  think  what  you  must  have.  And  be  sure  yofa 
do  with  as  little  as  possible.  K I  allow  you  privileges,  you  must  be  coo- 
siderate." 

But  before  the  important  afiair  of  the  music  was  fully  settled,  a  loud 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  it  was  a  knock  of  so  peculiar  a  char- 
acter, that  the  girls  were  tempted  to  peep  out  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow, in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  view  between  the  pillars  of  the  front 
door  of  an  extraordinary  pair  of  boots,  and  the  tail  of  a  coat  such  as  sel 
dom  found  entrance  there. 

"Why,  actually,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Miss  Ashleys,  "there's  an 
old  countryman  standing  at  the  front  door.  I  dare  say  he  has  cream 
cheeses  to  sell." 

**  Girls  !  girls  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashley,  spreading  out  her  arms  like  a 
magician  who  would  dispel  a  present  scene  to  make  way  for  another^ 
"  Girls — ^run — fly — put  on  yoxir  other  frocks !" 

"  Oh,  which  ?  mamma — what  is  it  ?" 

"  Without  the  crape  flounces,  I  tell  you — instantly.  And  come  down 
very  quiet.     It*s  your  grandpapa,  actually  come  himself !" 

"  That  old  man  grandpapa  ?  said  the  last  retiring  nymph,  who  had 
only  just  time  to  escape,  before  the  old  man  himself  was  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  leading  little  Elate  in  his  hand. 

It  really  seemed  to  Mrs.  Ashley  that  her  father  had  been  perverse 
enough,  on  this  occasion,  to  dress  himself  in  the  oldest  and  shabbiest  suit 
of  clothes  that  he  had  in  his  house.  Whether  this  had  really  been  the 
case,  or  whether  it  was  the  elegance  of  her  own  drawing-room  which  pro- 
duced a  stronger  contrast  than  she  was  at  all  prepared  for,  the  lady  of 
the  house  was  scarcely  so  far  mistress  of  her  herseft  as  to  be  able  to  wel- 
come her  parent  with  those  demonstrations  of  aflTectionate  delight,  which, 
had  she  been  at  all  aware  of  lus  coming,  would  certainly  have  been  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  being  a  woman  (rf 
more  nerve  than  she  gave  herself  credit  for,  she  got  through  the  per- 
formance wonderfully  well,  and  even  had  raptures  in  reserve  for  her  "dear 
little  niece,"  who  stood  gazing  up  into  her  face  with  an  expression  of 
blank  astonishment,  and  at  the  same  time  twisting  her  httle  homely  fea- 
tures about  in  so  comic  a  way,  that  her  grandfather,  himself  impressed  in 
a  similar  manner,  was  so  delighted  and  amused  with  the  child,  as  to  feel 
very  much  in  the  mind  to  take  her  home  again  with  him. 

"  I  am  really  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  in  her  blandest 
manner,  again  pressing  the  child  closer  to  her  side ;  for  she  could  not 
comprehend  that  strange  vacant  look  that  sat  upon  her  countenance,  and 
was  beginning  to  feel  quite  embarrassed  under  it.  "  I  am  so  delighted 
to  see  you,"  she  kept  repeating,  for  she  found  those  words  most  con- 
venient to  say. 

"  You  don't  look  so,"  said  Kate,  at  last,  while  the  comic  expression  of 
her  countenance  deepened  into  an  arch  smile,  and  Michael  Staunton 
lai^hed  outright. 

This  laugh,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  fi^e 
daughters  of  the  house,  who  walked  into  the  room  according  to  their 
■get»  and  advanced  to  coartesy  to  their  grandpapa  in  a  manner  so  grave 
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md  subdued,  that  little  Kate  immediately  ceased  to  smile,  Init  looked 
more  puzzled  and  confounded  than  ever. 

Mr.  Staunton  got  through  the  ceremony  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
Happily  for  him  it  was  soon  oyer ;  and  the  five  young  ladies,  in  black, 
remained  seated  upon  five  chairs,  directly  opposite  to  him,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  interview. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  nice  place  here,  daughter  Ashley,"  said  Mr. 
Staunton. 

"  A  most  sweet  place,"  replied  the  lady,  glad  to  turn  to  so  pleasant  a 
topic  of  conversation. 

"  And  pray  how  much  may  it  stand  you  in  for  rent  ?"  asked  the  old 
gentleman. 

"  My  dear  papa !  you  are  really  so  droll,"  said  the  lady.  *'  Tou  know 
that  toe  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,"  and  she  looked  round  to 
her  daughters. 

"  I  know  that  you  can  wish  for  such  places,"  sfdd  her  father, — "  bee 
for  them — ^wheedle  for  them — -plague  a  man's  life  out  for  them — ana 
never  rest  till  you  get  them.  But  let  me  see.  Haven't  you  got  some 
public  gardens  out  this  way — a  sort  of  park  ?  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  improvements  at  this  end  of  the  town ;  and  it's  many  years, 
you  know,  since  I  was  here.  One  may  as  well  see  something  when  one 
does  come  out  of  the  chimney-comer.  Perhaps  these  young  ladies 
would  put  on  their  bonnets,  and  walk  with  us ;  eh,  Kate,  what  do  you 
say?" 

Whatever  Kate  might  say  to  such  a  proposal,  it  was  evident  the  young 
ladies  had  a  great  deal  to  think ;  and  that  their  prudent  mother  too  was 
by  no  means  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  what  was  best,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  to  be  done.  To  affront  her  father  by  telling  him  to  his  face 
that  her  five  daughters  were  ashamed  to  walk  with  him  in  a  public  prom- 
enade ;  or  actually  to  let  them  walk  with  him  there, — ^there,  where  the 
€liU  of  the  whole  neighborhood  walked  at  that  hour  of  the  day,  and 
where  her  own  daughters  were  so  often  seen,  and  so  well  known — what 
was  to  be  done  ? — what  could  be  done,  impromptu  at  such  a  crisis  ? — 
was  there  no  rain  above  ? — she  looked  out,  and  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud — no  damp  below  ? — ^her  father's  boots  were  thick  with  dust.  Ah  1 
had  it  been  possible  to  ticket  him,  to  have  written  in  large  letters  upon 
his  back,  "  Old,  and  very  wealthy,  and  nobody  in  particular  to  leave  hi$ 
money  to"  how  many  persons  besides  the  Misses  Ashley,  would  have 
been  proud  and  pleased  to  walk  with  old  Michael  Staunton  in  the  public 
promenade  that  day  < 

As  it  was,  but  without  this  ticket,  the  thing  seemed  impossible :  more 
especially,  as  the  eldest  girl  had  a  lesson  with  her  music -master  that 
morning ;  the  second  a  drwlful  headache ;  the  third  had  been  lame  for 
three  days ;  the  fourth  had  sent  her  bonnet  to  be  cleaned ;  the  fifth — 
Mrs.  Ashley  laid  her  hand  very  impressively  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
youngest,  the  same  young  lady  who  was  accustomed  to  have  the  unbe- 
coming bonnets  fitted  on ;  and  whispering  something  into  her  ear,  which 
produced  immediate  symptoms  of  obedience,  such  as  flushed  cheeks,  and 
pouting  lips,  the  young  lady  left  the  room,  to  vent  what  further  feelings 
•he  might  be  the  subject  of  upon  her  bonnet-strings,  her  gloves,  and  her 
pvasol,  all  which  were  materially  the  wone  for  that  day's  wear. 

Zhflir  use,  howerer,  for  the  present,  mm  reeliieted  to  a  slow  and  eiilleD 
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descent  into  the  drawing-room;  for  Michael  Staunton,  seeiii^  at 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  yoong  ladies,  that  so  far  from  hemg  affliel- 
ed  in  the  different  ways  described,  they  had  all  been  attacked  with  one 
complaint,  and  that  rather  seyerely — a  strong  disinclination  to  be  seen  in 
paUic  with  him, — seeing  this,  as  clearly  as  he  was  accustomed  to  aee 
things  in  general,  Michael  Staunton  had  risen  from  his  seat,  without  wait- 
ing tor  the  young  martyr  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen  to  be  his  com- 
panion, and  taking  little  Kate  by  the  hand,  had  uttered  these  ominous 
and  not  easily  forgotten  words :  ''  Come,  little  Elate ;  you  are  your  old 
grandfather^s  best  friend  after  all." 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  deeply  affected  by  this  expression  of  her  father's ;  so 
were  the  girls.  Indeed,  the  time  of  his  absence  was  almost  entirely  oooii- 
pied  by  the  whole  family  in  blaming  one  another,  and  all  thinking  they 
had  made  a  bad  (business  of  it.  They  spread  out  for  him,  however*  a 
very  plentiful  luncheon,  of  which  he  partook  on  returning  from  his  walk ; 
and  after  hastily  and  coldly  settling  all  business  matters  with  his  daugh- 
ter, departed  from  the  house,  without  any  very  strong  desire  to  visit  h 
again,  and  with  only  one  heart  in  it  wishing  that  he  might. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  the  interest  oi  this  story  that  the  reader 
should  now  travel  with  us ;  not  indeed  into  a  foreign  country,  nor  to  a 
distant  portion  of  our  own,  but  simply  from  another  outlet  from  the  great 
bustling  town  which  has  already  been  described ;  for,  if  we  nustake  not, 
there  is  sufficient  agitation  of  human  life,  and  exercise  of  human  feeKng* 
within  the  precincts  of  any  one  of  oiu*  thickly-peopled  towns  or  cities,  to 
afford  ample  materials  for  the  writer,  even  without  exaggeration  or  ex* 
travagance  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  if  the  taste  of  the  gen^e  reader  be  lo 
overleap  the  bounds  of  probable  reality,  we  must  in  conmion  honesty  di"- 
clare,  that  these  pa^es  are  not  for  her,  or  him ;  for  truth  is  the  only  point 
of  excellence  at  which  the  writer  aims,  and  human  life  as  it  is,  the  asij 
picture  from  which  her  scenes  are  drawn. 

But  to  our  story ;  for  we  have  now  to  look  in  upon  a  different  family, 
situated  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  town,  and  holding  no  intercourse  at 
present  with  any  of  the  characters  already  describ^.  The  place  we 
have  to  enter  does  not  look  particularly  interesting  to  the  casual  ohserFer. 
It  is  a  larffe  brick  building,  exactly  like  many  other  brick  buildings  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  with  five  steps  up  to  the  door  in  front,  ^d  a  small 
garden  enclosed  within  high  walls  at  the  back.  On  a  nearer  view,  tlie 
large  brass  plate  upon  the  front  entrance  discloses  the  fact  that  the  ocoa- 
pant  is  an  ej^neqr ;  and  there  is  a  bell  on  the  aide  of  the  door,  with  the 
word  office  under  it,  in  pretty  laige  letters,  as  if  that  department  oi  the 
establishment  was  the  most  important. 

And  so  in  truth  it  is ;  for  seldom  does  any  visiter  find  admittance  ther^ 
except  by  ringii^  at  the  office-belL  Few  people,  in  £aot,  know  any  tiuqg 
alxmt  thev^  being  a.dweUing-hoose  at  all ;  «id  thosa  who  dwell  tfaeva 
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^oally  make  their  exits  and  their  entrances  by  a  little  private  gMtf en- 
door  which  opens  into  a  sort  of  back  lane. 

But  let  us  walk  in,  and  see  for  ourselves ;  for  on  fflanoing  in  at  this 
pvivate  door^  there  is  really  a  very  pretty  and  inriting  utile  garden  to  be 
seen.  It  is  thickly  strewed,  to  be  sure,  with  autumn  leaves,  and  the  walks 
look  rather  mouldy  and  damp ;  but  that  the  garden  is  not  wholly  neg- 
lected may  be  seen  by  the  vigorous  raking  of  a  tall  young  girl,  who,  with 
dishevelled  hair  as  black  as  the  raveu's  wing,  bare  arms  and  neck,  and 
torn  frock  hanging  loosely  on  her  person,  appears  to  be  laboring  in  a 
very  diligent  and  praiseworthy  manner  to  get  the  plaee  into  better  ord«r, 
by  collecting  all  the  scattered  leaves  into  one  heap  in  a  central  pait  >f 
the  garden.  The  girl,  for  there  is  no  telling  by  her  appearance  whether 
she  is  a  lady  or  not,  must  have  worked  very  hard  at  this  laudable  em* 
ploymcnt,  tor  her  cheeks  look  flushed  and  warm,  and  her  whole  soul 
seems  to  be  absorbed  in  what  she  is  doing.  While  there  is  a  leaf  left  out 
of  its  place,  she  ceases  not,  but  stretches  out  her  rake  most  vigorously, 
and  fetches  them  up  out  of  their  hiding-places  beneath  the  shrubs ;  and 
now  and  then  a  fitful  breeze  sweeps  past,  and  the  boughs  rustle  overhead, 
and  then  her  work  is  all  to  do  again. 

This  kind  of  exercise  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  and  the  dark-haired 
girl,  with  her  bare  arms,  and  torn  frock,  has  worked  herself  into  a  sort 
of  feverish  impatienoe  at  the  constant  falling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  con- 
sequent fruitlessness  of  her  labor.  At  last  she  rests  upon  her  rake,  and 
casting  up  to  the  trees  a  look  of  defiance  from  her  large  black  eyes,  she 
rushes  in  upon  her  heap ;  and  seising  an  armful  of  the  leaves,  scatters 
them  about  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  laughing  all  the  while,  and 
looking  all  about  her  with  a  sort  of  gipsy  wildness ;  looking,  in  fact,  as 
if  she  had  no  business  there,  pent  up  within  those  narrow  walls ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  but  to  rake  up  those  dead 
leaves,  which  strew  the  ground  far  faster  than  she  can  gather  them  to- 
gether. 

Dorothy  Dalrymple,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  raven-haired  girl, 
was  thoroughly  tired  with  her  strong  exercise,  when  she  went  into  the 
home,  and  thoroughly  disappointed  that  it  was  of  no  use.  Like  eveir 
thing  else,  it  was  of  no  use  to  her,  beyond  the  healthy  circulation  which 
it  hM  promoted.  "  Nothing,"  she  said,  "  was  of  any  use ;"  her  life  was 
of  no  use ;  and  in  this  she  spoke  the  truth.  Her  bodily  frame  was  full 
of  health  and  strength,  but  she  had  nothing  to  do ;  her  mind  was  full  of 
talent,  but  she  had  nothing  to  employ  it  upon ;  her  heart  was  at  that 
time  full  of  feeling,  but  she  had  nobody  to  love  or  to  care  for.  It  was 
a  living  dejith  which  the  girl  endured,  all  through  the  early  years  of  her 
Itfs ;  and  neither  she  herself,  nor  anybody  connected  with  her,  knew  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  mahuly  under  which  she  suffered. 

The  connections  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  were,  however,  extremely  few, 
and  tIio.se  who  interested  themselves  about  her,  still  fewer.  Her  father 
saw  that  she  breakfasted  and  dined,  every  day  that  he  was  at  home— 
what  could  the  girl  want  more  ?  He  even  brought  in  a  few  books  oc- 
casionally, the  remnants  of  a  sale,  or  the  leavings  of  some  tenant  who 
had  been  ejected ;  for  he  was  a  man  who  had  some  little  agencies  upon 
Idi  hamlH,  who  accepted  unpleasant  ^jobs  which  nobody  else  liked  to  do, 
and  •i*  crept  on  through  many  callings— on-— on ;  and  yet  was  always 
His  own  opinion  waa»  tluit  he  bad  never  had  capital  enough  for  a 
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faxr  start :  bul  that,  if  once  launched,  he  should  sail  glorioualj.  And 
perhaps  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

Indeed,  there  were  many  circumstances  g^reatly  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's  fiir 
vor.  He  was  unquestionably  a  clever  man,  and.  a  fine-Iooldng  man,— « 
man  who  bore  about  with  him  the  appearance  of  being  well  bred  and 
well  connected.  He  only  wanted  the  money ;  and  oh !  how  he  did  wislv 
and  pine,  and  fret  himself  for  that !  How  many  deficiencies  would  that 
single  item  have  supplied !  How  it  would  have  covered  the  sreat  want 
of  proper  education  for  his  business  !  for  it  was  by  the  merest  chance  that 
Mr.  Dalrymple  had  become  an  engineer,  and  not  a  musical-instrument 
maker.  And  here  he  was,  occupying  large  and  expensive  premises,  and 
dressing  well,  and  looking  and  walking  like  a  gentleman,  and  talking  about 
his  "  clerks,''  and  his  "  office,"  and  the  business  he  was  "  doing,  out  yon* 
der.'*  And  he  wagged  his  head  when  he  said  this,  sometimes  to  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sometimes  to  another.  It  did  not  signify  mooh 
what  portion  of  the  world  was  indicated  by  that  expressive  gesture,  for 
he  had  a  look  with  him  that  carried  some  weight,  notwithstanding  tha 
uncertainty  which  remained  upon  men's  minds,  as  to  the  precise  busineai 
which  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  doing  ;  and  notwithstanding,  too,  the  extrema 
silence  which  usually  prevailed  throughout  the  region  of  his  office— a 
silence  very  difficult  to  understand  by  persons  at  all  accustomed  to  tha 
neighborhood  of  an  office  of  that  description,  containing  clerks  of  any  kind* 

Not  that  we  would  convey  an  idea  that  Mr.  Dalrymple's  office  new 
was  entered.  He  really  had  business  to  transact  sometimes ;  and  theia 
was  a  veritable  clerk,  or  at  all  events,  if  not  an  articled  clerk,  there  was  a 
young  man  constantly  in  attendance  there — a  poor  relation,  who  alwaya 
came  when  called,  and  looked  very  inky  when  he  did  come,  as  if  acona* 
tomed  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mapping  and  other  work  with  pens  and  paper* 

After  all,  however,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  not  a  mere  pretender,  unless  in 
the  way  of  having  an  engagement  to  dine  out  himself,  when  any  one 
called  who  ought  to  have  been  asked  to  partake  of  tt^at  refreshment  with 
him  ;  he  was  not  a  mere  pretender,  but  a  man  of  real  work— of  slavish* 
hard,  night  and  day  work,  when  he  had  any  thing  to  do ;  and  little  aa 
this  was,  he  was  certainly  getting  on,  for  he  had  once  had  less,  and  been 
poorer  than  he  was  now.  He  had  once — but  it  was  of  no  use  looking 
back.  Mr.  Dalrymple  never  looked  back.  His  course  was  onward- 
onward.  Would  the  time  never  come  when  he  should  have  a  lucky  start  ? 
— and  then ! 

Yes,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  a  fine-looking  man,  and  a  clever  man,  whoae 
position  in  society  was  never  doubted,  because  of  that  air  which  he  had 
about  him,  and  the  wonderful  tact  with  which  he  carried  all  thin^  off 
that  might  have  otherwise  betrayed  his  actual  poverty* — ^his  bitter,  biting 
poverty,  and  the  difficulty  he  had  always  had  to  keep  himself  from  sink- 
mg.  Thus  far,  however,  all  his  desperate  attempts  to  rise  had  failed 
him.  One  of  these  had  been  to  marry  well,  as  the  world  calls  it ;  bat 
the  lady's  father  had  never  forgiven  her  the  match ;  and  on  her  deaths 
which  took  place  a  short  time  after  she  became  a  mother,  he  had  found 
himself,  with  the  helpless  burden  of  an  infant  daughter  on  his  hands,  irre?- 
ocably  separated  from  his  wife's  connections. 

Poor  httle  babe  !  Those  were  sad  circumstances  under  which  sh^ 
came  into  the  world — not  wanted  there,  and  no  one  caring  if  she  closed 
her  eyes  upon  the  light  to  open  them  no  more.    The  nurse  believed  9b$ 
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wotild,  and  fiied  the  actual  time  for  her  departure,  because  the  clock 
upon  the  stairs  bad  struck  one  stroke  too  many,  and  a  half-starved  dog 
in  the  back  yard  had  howled  at  the  same  moment,  and  a  candle  had  gone 
out,  and  other  certain  signs  had  indicated  that  precisely  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  a  particular  night  Dorothy  Dalrymple  would  be  no  more.  That  fatal 
night  in  due  course  had  arrived.  The  nurse  was  all  upon  the  alert ;  but 
90  far  from  departing  this  life,  the  child  had  slept  soundly,  and  awoke 
with  early  morning,  opening  her  black  eyes  upon  the  light,  and  looking 
round  as  if  she  meant  to  live,  in  spite  of  fate. 

Whether  it  is  that  such  unwished-for  children  seldom  do  die,  or  that 
when  they  do  it  is  taken  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  nothing  said 
about  it,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  many  struggle  on  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances, in  spite  of  an^ry  twitchings  and  tossings  from  a  wearied  nurse, 
who  never  expected  to  have  that  item  of  labor  added  to  her  load  ;  in  spite 
of  food  alternately  too  hot,  and  then  too  cold,  and  only  administered  when 
there  is  time  to  give  it ;  in  spite  of  interminable  shriekings,  which,  little 
eared  for,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space ;  in  spite  of  countless  falls  which 
no  hand  is  stretched  out  to  prevent ;  in  spite  of  grovellings  amongst  mud 
and  mire,  and  long  rollings  upon  cold,  damp  stones,  accompanied  by  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  be  face  downwards  in  the  dust ;  in  spite  of  all  this, 
and  of  those  monng  accidents,  if  not  by  flood  and  field,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  enough  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  of  a  throne,  such  children  do 
live  on,  and  thrive,  and  grow  ;  and  m  their  health  and  vigor  often  put  to 
shame  our  plans  of  nursery  traming — ^nay,  even  educatmg  too ;  yet  while 
they  do  this,  establishing  the  fact,  that  human  life  is  precious  to  its  Giver, 
that  all  its  secret  springs  and  moving  impulses  have  been  provided  for, 
and  still  are  kept  from  harm,  and  guided  and  preserved  for  purposes 
which  man's  neglect  is  not  permitted  to  defeat. 

Thus  grew  the  child,  unwatched,  uncared  for ;  not  unkindly  treated 
beyond  such  neglect,  for  the  faUier  was  a  man  who  never  in  his  heart  had 
cherished  a  positively  unkind  or  malignant  purpose  towards  any  one.  It 
might  even  be  said  of  him,  that  of  the  two  modes  of  conduct  he  preferred 
the  kind ;  he  took  it  for  granted  everybody  did  the  same ;  that  kind- 
ness was  a  thing  of  course  ;  and  consequently  it  was  not  his  practice  ever 
to  speak  harshly,  or  wantonly  to  give  another  person  pain.  Why  should 
he  ?  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  Therefore  he  allowed  the 
little  child  to  run  beside  him  in  the  garden,  and  even  to  play  about  his 
feet,  and  did  not  strike  her,  because  there  was  no  reason  in  it,  and  it 
would  not  pay. 

Thus  ffrew  the  child,  from  year  to  year,  with  nobody  to  ezchan^  a 
word  with,  except  her  father  and  one  old  servant.  She  was  a  dark, 
strange,  mcomprehensible  child,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  with  eyea 
10  large  and  flashing ;  the  servant  said  they  frightened  her,  when  peepinff 
ont  amongst  the  bushes  in  the  garden.  And  so  she  peeped  and  played, 
and  counted  pebbles,  and  plucked  the  petals  from  the  flowers,  until  her 
6tither  thought  it  time  to  send  her  to  a  neighboring  school,  to  learn  her 
ilaily  k»sons  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Here  she  fought  with  other  children, 
tore  their  books,  and  bit  and  kicked,  until  sometimes  the  old  servant  had 
to  fetch  her  home  convulsed  and  black  with  passion,  and  only  escaping 
the  disffmce  of  public  exposure  by  the  woman's  apron  being  closely 
wrapped  about  her  face,  as  she  ran  hastily  across  the  street,  and  in  at  the 
tecs  door,  with  her  anpromking  and  most  rebeUknw  charge. 
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As  time  passud  on,  howeTer,  Dorothy  improved  :  she  learned,  henQi( 
to  feel  the  shame  of  such  exposures  ;  and  though  she  cared  not  for  re- 
proof, she  shrunk  from  ridicule ;  and  thus  she  came  to  exerdse  the  power 
of  self-command,  whenever  it  suited  her  purpose  to  do  so.  This  power 
was  exercised  first  in  her  fatherV  presence,  and  then  in  time  it  grew  to  be 
habitual.  To  her  he  was  a  strange,  mysterious  being,  whose  movemeote 
formed  the  only  events  in  her  dull  life  worth  thinking  of.  She  never 
thought  of  loving  him,  more  than  she  loved  the  picture  of  her  mother- 
perhaps  not  half  so  much  ;  but  she  admired  her  father,  and  fancied  he 
must  be  a  wonderfully  clever  man.  One  thing,  as  she  grew  older,  pusded 
her  exceedingly.  How  was  it  that  he  had  ever  been  married  ?  What  cooUL 
a  wife  have  been  to  him  ?  How  could  a  man  so  silent  and  incommunicaUe 
have  sat  at  table  with  a  woman  with  any  show  of  common  sociability  ? 
Strange,  foolish  thoughts  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  young  girl !  and  yet  they 
often  came  into  her  mind ;  and  sontetimes  she  looked  up  into  her  fath«r4 
face,  with  those  dark  eyes  of  hers,  and  felt  as  if  she  must  speak  out ;  and 
then  the  strange  effect  which  such  a  question  was  calculated  to  prodnoe 
so  tickled  her  wild  fancy,  that  she  hid  her  face  and  laughed ;  but  no  ooe 
asked  her  why.  And  thus  she  grew,  and  laughed  away  internally  the 
secrets  of  her  inconmiunicable  existence,  known  to  no  one,  and  not  yet 
understood  even  by  herself. 

One  fact  alone,  in  relation  to  his  daughter,  seemed  evident  to  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple — she  must  be  educated  ;  not  after  the  usual  fashion,  of  learning 
every  thing,  or  rather,  of  receiving  lessons  and  having  noasters  in  every 
branch  of  learning  and  accomplislmients ;  his  views  were  far  enough  from 
that ;  but  something  she  must  learn — that  was  certain  ;  and  sorely  wae 
he  puzzled  how  to  obtain  this  something,  without  paying  for  it  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  Day-schools  tibere  were  in  plenty  round  about 
the  neighborhood  where  she  lived ;  and  cheap  enough,  (Hie  might  heTe 
thought,  to  suit  the  most  necessitous ;  but  Dorothy  was  such  a  girl  for 
romping,  tearing,  and  destruction,  amongst  other  children,  that  the  old 
servant  was  of  opinion  the  expenditure  on  clothes,  during  this  procem  ol 
instruction,  was  beyond  what  any  schooling  could  be  worth  :  nor  was  her 
father  altogether  of  an  opposite  way  of  thinking. 

Awaitiag  the  decision  of  her  master,  on  t^s  difficult  and  importaiil 
question,  the  old  servant  had  for  some  time  deemed  it  most  prudent  to 
keep  Dorothy  at  home  ;  and  now  the  long  months,  from  Christmas  to  the 
time  of  the  scattering  of  autumn  leaves,  had  elapsed,  without  any  proer 
pect  of  improvement  in  her  circumstances,  or  the  dawning  of  enlighten** 
ment  upon  her  mind. 

In  this  dull  and  desert  life,  one  of  the  few  amusements  upon  whiob 
Dorothy  dared  to  calculate,  was  the  examination  of  the  handwriting  on 
the  backs  of  her  father's  letters,  as  they  lay  upon  the  breakfast-tablo»  he* 
fore  he  came  down  in  the  morning ;  and  it  happened,  about  this  time^ 
that  her  curiosity  was  more  than  usually  excited  by  a  small  and  delicate 
female  hand  upon  the  cover  of  a  letter  which  appeared  to  be  very  doBetr 
filled.  In  vain  did  Dorothy  ponder,  peep,  and  calculate  upon  what  coola 
possibly  be  within.  The  letter  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  sealed 
document  to  her :  and  when  her  father  came  down,  and  turned  it  over 
and  over,  and  then  laid  it  aside  until  he  had  swallowed  his  accustomed 
portion  of  faintly-colored  tea,  and  had  silently  crunched  up  his  dnr  toaaW 
(for  Mr.  DahTmple  never  ate  butter,)  Dorothy  made  up  her  wkoi,  wilb* 
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o«t  one  shadow  of  doubt,  that  there  was  something  in  that  letter  beyond 
the  ordinary  course  of  business, — that  it  was,  in  fact,  an  eventful  letter ; 
pefhaps  fraught  with  something  of  importance  which  concerned  her  ac- 
Ittalself. 

Poor  Dorothy !  nothing  in  life  as  yet  had  very  much  concerned  that 
•elf  {  and  yet  she  was  far  from  hamg  riven  the  matter  tip, — about  as 
far  as  any  human  being  could  be, — for  she  had  an  ambitious  fancy,  ever 
busily  at  vfork,  even  in  her  dry  desert  solitude ;  and  thpiigh  the  castles 
which  she  buUt  were  of  necessity  all  buOt  of  sand,  and  liable  at  every 
moment  to  be  swept  away,  it  pleased  her  humor  to  keep  building  on  ;  for 
thus  she  lived,  in  cities  of  her  own — a  very  queen  in  her  Palmyra. 

Not  that  the  girl  had  knowledge  of  such  places,  nor  did  she  even  build 
with  sentiment,  thus  far ;  the  simple  brick  and  mortar  of  creation  formed 
her  element,  herself  the  sole  creator  of  the  world  in  which  she  lived. 
She  owned  no  fellowship  ;  she  knew  no  sympathies.  How  should  she  ? 
ifo  one  ever  had  felt  sympathy  for  her.  If  she  loved  any  thing  in  human 
fbrm,  she  loved  herself.  At  all  events  she  loved  to  gratify  herself  with 
hfer  own  will  and  way ;  but  yet  she  knew  her  own  defects  too  well  to 
look  upon  herself  with  admiration.  No ;  she  had  a  vague,  strange  sense 
that  tofnetking  was  to  be  admired  ;  but  what  it  was,  and  where  to  find  it, 
these  were  the  deep  secrets  of  existence  to  her  young  and  wondering 
mind— deep  secrets,  yet  to  be  revealed. 

But  the  letter.  So  soon  as  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  breakfasted,  he  opened 
it>  and  read  it  through,  crossed  as  it  was,  and  closely  written, — he  read 
ft  to  the  very  end,  and  then  sat  thinking..  The  fact  was,  that  out  of  that 
poor  letter  the  father  was  constructing  a  scheme  for  his  daughter's  edu- 
cation. He  had  a  maiden  sister,  poor,  like  himself,  but  educated  for  a 
governess,  who  having  long  pursued  her  calling  without  much  increase  of 
er  worldly  wealth,  had  lost  her  health ;  and  having  spent  the  remnant 
of  her  last  quarter's  payment  in  the  luxury  of  advice  from  a  fashionable 
physician,  he  had  recommended  re9t,  and  change  of  tcene,  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  her  nervous  system  to  its  proper  tone. 
Hearing  that  her  dear  brother  was  now  so  agreeably  situated,  and  feeling 
H  was  a  very  long  time  since  they  had  met,  Miss  Dalrymple  was  of  course 
most  afiectionately  inclined  towards  her  brother's  house.  It  is  true  this 
inclination  had  often  developed  itself  on  former  occasions,  without  being 
reciprocated  ;  for  the  brother  was  by  no  means  at  a  loss,  either  then  or 
now,  for  expedients  which  might  very  properly,  and  with  great  show  of 
treason,  have  turned  away  the  comin?  visiter ;  yet  under  present  circum- 
stances a  thought  arose,  whether  such  a  visit  might  not  be  turned  to  good 
account. 

All  day  this  thought  was  pondered,  and  for  many  following  days,  until 
id  last  a  letter  still  more  urgent  came,  announcing  that  the  lady  actual)  y 
was  to  leave  her  situation  on  a  certain  day ;  and,  hearing  nothing  from 
her  brother,  concluded  it  would  be  quite  agreeable  to  him  to  receive  lirf 
$A  proposed.  It  was  indeed  high  time  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  should  t>e 
decided  one  way  or  another,  and  making  the  most  it  was  possible  to  make 
of  pressing  circumstances ;  the  fact  of  his  sister's  Illness  was  so  ingeniously 
placed  against  his  inability  to  receive  her,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  a}>- 
•olute  justice — an  apparently  agreeable  and  equitable  arrangement,  that 
htr  small  ?or\  ices  employed  m  the  management  of  his  household  on  prin* 
rffllea  of  the  strictest  economy,  and  the  eatin  education  of  his  daughter, 
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should  stand  against  the  accommodation  which  she  was  by  no 
backward  to  lay  claim  to. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  having  expressed  himself  on  these  points  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  his  meaning  should  be  misunder- 
stood, having  left  no  hole  to  creep  out  for  his  sister  to  claim  the  smallert 
pecuniaiy  remuneration,  or  to  shnnk  in  any  way  from  her  household  and 
educaUonal  duties,  without  thereby  forfeiting  her  right  to  be  a  member  of 
his  family,  and  fed  at  his  board ;  his  letter  was  dispatched  without  deky, 
lest  by  any  mischance  the  lady  should  arriye  without  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  terms  upon  which  alone  she  was  permitted  to  coom. 

Nor  let  these  instances  of  careful  forethought  and  prudential  prepara- 
tion strike  the  generous  reader  as  necessarily  emanating  from  a  mean 
spirit,  or  a  hard  and  unfeeling  heart.  The  world  has  many  meaner  way% 
and  many  more  unkind  ones  too,  than  where  the  circumstances  of  mutoal 
accommodation  are  clearly  explained  and  stipulated  for  beforehand.  Theie 
can  be  no  mistake  then — no  kindly  feeling  trusted  to,  beheved  in,  acted 
upon,  and  then  shown  clearly,  after  weeks  and  months,  to  have  been 
grudged  at  the  very  time,  until  the  poor  recipient  grows  sick  at  heart 
with  the  memory  of  past  dinners  partaken  of  in  innocence  at  such  a  board. 
Yes,  these  are  the  bitter  and  unpalatable  thoughts  which  make  depend- 
ence hateful  to  remembrance,  and  horrible  in  prospect  But  to  know 
beforehand  exactly  how  every  meal  is  to  be  paid  for,  and  to  know  also 
that  it  will  be  paid  for  thus  in  full,  this  is  precisely  the  plan,  upon  which 
relations,  parties  of  all  descriptions,  may  jostle  together,  may  eat  and 
drink  at  the  same  table,  may  warm  themselves  in  comfort  by  the  same 
fire,  and  sleep  in  peace  beneath  the  same  roof,  without  ever  having  tlio 
pangs  of  wounded  feeling  added  to  their  lot. 

It  was  then  upon  these  terms  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  received  his  sister  as 
a  member  of  his  household,  taking  care,  amongst  other  things,  clearly  to 
explain  that  the  term  of  her  residence  was  for  one  year  only,  and  that 
her  present  admission  had  no  reference  whatever  to  any  time  beyond  that 
period  ;  for  this  also  is  a  very  important  item  in  the  sum  of  obligations  of 
a  hospitable  nature,  either  given  or  received.  Nor  was  the  lady  in  tbe 
shghtest  degree  wounded  or  repelled  by  the  nature  of  her  reception.  She 
was  just  the  kind  of  person  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  having  been 
accustomed  to  such  treatment  all  her  life. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  househcdd  to  whom 
the  coming  of  this  lady  was  an  event  oi  the  most  profound  interat^ 
watched  for,  thought  about,  and  calculated  upon,  in  all  its  probable  and 
improbable  bearings,  by  night  and  by  day,  as  if  the  destiny  of  future 
years  was  to  hang  upon  it.  Dorothy  had  never  seen  her  aunt ;  and  oli» 
what  she  would  have  given  sometimes  while  sitting  silently  beside  her 
father,  and  watching  him  with  those  intense  black  eyes — what  she  would 
have  given,  had  givmg  been  at  all  a  thing  within  the  range  of  her  capa- 
bilities, to  have  asked  him  about  the  personal  appearance  of  this  wondentd 
aunt ;  whether  she  was  taU,  or  sho^  light-haired  or  dark,  about  what 
style  she  dressed  in,  and  any  thing,  in  short,  which  might  in  the  least  de- 
gree tend  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  that  great  event  which  was  about  to 
chanee  the  whole  tone  and  aspect  of  her  own  life. 

While  thus  wishing,  wondering,  and  waiting,  the  great  event  itself  at 
last  was  brought  about ;  and  to  every  mind  but  Dorothy's,  it  would  have 
appeared  that  Miss  Dahrymple  travdled  wiUi  wonderfol  celerity. 
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bow  recently  her  brother's  letter,  with  permission  to  come,  had 
been  sent  off.  All  day  had  Dorothy  been  asking  the  old  senrant— th« 
only  person  of  whom  she  could  ask  any  thin^,  what  she  thought  her  aont 
would  be  like,  how  she  would  be  dressed,  what  she  would  do,  and  where 
8he  would  always  sit ;  and  she  had  actually  placed  three  chairs  around 
the  little  table  in  the  parlor,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  see  how  things 
were  likely  to  look ;  for  Dorothy  had  never  seen  three  chairs  so  placed 
in  all  her  life,  and,  to  her  unaccustomed  eye,  they  looked  so  strange,  thai 
a  fit  of  laughter  occupied  her  for  some  time  after  this  arrangement, 
much  heightened  in  its  mirth  by  the  idea  that  her  father  would  have  to  be 
polite. 

Nothing  however  that  Dorothy  could  do  was  able  to  make  the  chairs 
look  sociable.  There  seemed  to  be  a  presentiment  in  these  dumb  wit- 
nesses that  social  comfort  and  converse  would  rise  to  no  higher  tone  than 
hitherto.  But  old  chairs  that  have  borne  the  weight  of  many  generations 
are  very  depressing  things  to  look  around  upon  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to 
introduce  a  new  system  into  his  household,  to  be^  afresh  with  life,  or  to 
make  any  important  change  in  which  his  domestic  economy  is  concerned, 
let  him  beware  of  old  chairs  ! 

"  How  provoking,*'  said  Dorothy  to  the  servant,  "  that  that  stupid 
coach  never  comes  in  before  nine  o'clock !  -I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  wnat 
my  aunt  is  like." 

"  You'll  see  that  soon  enough,  or  I'm  mistaken,"  was  the  amiable  re- 
ply ;  for  the  ancient  domestic  had  lived  so  long  sole  queen  of  her  own 
realm,  that  the  idea  of  oversight,  and  still  worse  of  interference,  had  al- 
ready stirred  up  all  the  gaU  and  bitterness  which  mingled  in  her  usually 
stagnant  nature. 

"  Do  you  think  papa  will  go  to  meet  her  ?"  was  another  point  which 
Dorothy  flew  into  the  kitchen  to  discuss,  so  soon  as  the  idea  flashed 
■cross  her  mind.  But  this  question  was  answered  by  the  utterance  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sound,  which  the  pen  of  the  writer  has  not  yet  learned 
now  to  spell.  It  meant,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  a  toss  of  the  head, — "  I  should  think  not,  indc^ !  He 
has  something  else  to  do  than  to  run  after  any  one  like  her.  She  has 
taken  care  of  herself  so  far.  What  should  hinder  but  she  may  find  her  way 
here  without  being  met ;  more  especially  since  she  is  so  anxious  to  come. ' 

All  this  being  clearly  understood  by  Dorothy,  who  from  long  and  in- 
timate association  had  become  a  great  proficient  in  that  style  of  remark, 
ttther  expressed  or  implied ;  and,  not  wishing  to  have  any  damp  cast 
upon  her  own  anticipations,  she  ran  back  again  into  the  parlor  to  look  at 
the  three  chairs,  and  to  pick,  if  she  dared  to  pick,  another  coal  to  lay  upon 
tiie  scanty  fire. 

Once  or  twice  Dorothy  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 'candle,  the 
tall  solitary  candle,  which  stood  upon  the  parlor  table,  should  be  lighted ; 
but  this  being  so  entire  a  breach  of  the  household  rule,  which  forbade  the 
parlor  candle  to  be  found  burning  until  Mr.  Dalrymple  came  in  at  supper 
time, — Dorothy  being  always  supposed  to  be  gone  to  bed,  or  if  not, 
ha\ing  frequently  to  be  reminded  that  she  had  not  yet  earned  the  value 
of  a  candle  on  her  own  behalf,  she  was  compelled  to  content  herself  on 
the  present  occasion  with  folding  up  a  piece  of  paper  ready  to  apply  to 
ibe  tall  candle,  on  the  very  first  intimation  that  footsteps  were  approach- 
fag  the  door. 
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Of  course  the  poor  relatioD  in  the  office  had  been  sent  to  meet  tht 
eOBch,  to  welcome  the  expected  guest,  and  to  conduct  her  to  her  favsK 
tber's  house ;  but  he  having  no  oraers  about  a  carnage  to  conrey  the  ULj 
and  her  appendages*  which  consisted  of  more  cloaks,  shawls,  trunks^  ani 
bandboxes,  than  the  clerk  had  ever  seen  belonging  to  one  individual  in  all 
his  life,  considerable  delay  took  place  at  that  centre  of  ccmfusion  where 
the  passengers  and  all  Uieir  baggage  were  discharged  in  the  quickesl 
possible  time,  in  order  that  the  rajMd  vehicle  might  gsJlop  off  again  on  its 
loamey  southwards ;  so  that  Dorothy  had  to  wait  a  most  unreasonaUe 
length  of  time  before  her  curiosity  could  be  gratified,  on  any  one  of  those 
innimierable  points  to  which  it  had  been  directed  through  the  day. 

At  la^  instead  of  the.  roll  of  carriage- wheels  up  to  the  door,  was  heard 
the  feet,  as  if  of  weary  and  heavy-laden  travellers,  upon  the  steps ;  and 
sondry  dull  bulging  sounds  like  boxes,  bags,  and  other  appliances  knock- 
ing against  the  door  and  iron  railing,  before  either  bell  or  knocker  could 
be  reached. 

Oh  !  then  indeed  did  the  heart  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  beat  high.  H 
was  the  first  event  in  life  which  had  ever  happen^  to  her,  beyond  her 
being  sent  to  a  day-school ;  and  she  lighted  her  tall  candle  forthwith. 

The  poor  relation  was  a  young  man  who  very  seldom  spoke ;  and 
Dorothy  could  therdc»%  more  distinctly  hear  a  female  voice,  with  no  little 
asperity,  directing  certain  people  to  go  away ;  and,  as  if  to  pacify  some 
urgent  demands,  most  impressively  assuring  them  that  Mr.  Dalrymple 
would  settle  every  thing  m  the  morning.  In  all  probability  the  parties 
knew  better  than  that ;  for  in  spite  of  all  argument  and  remonstrance,  thejr 
would  not  go ;  but  even  placed  themselves  in  the  doorway,  in  such  m 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  being  closed  ;  so  that,  after  an  ineffectual  attanpi 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  obtain  change  out  ol  the  house,  on  the  plea  of 
having  none  herself,  she  was  compelled  to  draw  out  her  own  meager 
purse,  and  dismiss  the  applicants  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  re^ 
muneratk>n  which  could  ensure  their  departure. 

What  was  Dorothy  to  make  of  all  this  ?  Futiu*e  years  would  develop 
what  that  eagerly  contemplated  event  had  brought  to  her ;  but  at  presaul 
she  had  enough  to  do  to  watch  a  very  uninteresting  looking  personage 
attempting  to  untie  a  number  of  strings,  none  of  which  could  be  found* 
and  none  of  which  Dorothy  ever  once  thought  of  helping  her  to  find  I 
while  a  low  murmuring  voice  kept  up  a  sort  of  running  grumble  about 
those  other  trunks  that  never  would  be  forthcoming ;  tl^  biscuits  bou|^ 
at  Birmingham  and  left  in  the  pocket  of  the  coach  ;  and  above  all,  the 
ivory-handled  umbrslla,  which  that  stupid  young  man  had  been  told  again 
and  again  not  to  leave  hold  of  on  any  account  whatever. 

Alas  !  for  poor  Dorothy,  a  heavy  damper  had  been  sent  to  her,  insteed 
of  a  quick  stimulant.  Perhaps  she  needed  it.  At  all  events  she  has  oat 
best  wishes  that  she  may  profit  by  the  event 


CHAPTER  X. 

Having  introduced  the  reader  in  due  form  to  some  of  the  princqMd 
characters  who  will  have  to  fill  a  conspicuous  position  in  these  pages. 
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iMTa  now  to  ask  that  gentle  personage  to  imagine,  with  us,  that  some 
hmr  or  five  yean  haye  elapeed  smce  we  last  looked  in  upon  the  Lees 
■ad  the  Ashleys,  (»r  listened  to  the  sonff  of  tJie  robin  amongst  the 
autumn  leaves,  as  thev  were  then  scattered  upon  the  garden  walks,  and 
tround  the  bowers  of  Uatherstone  Hall. 

The  old  Hall  is  still  the  same.  What  would  the  lapse  of  five  or  six 
fleeting  years  be  likely  to  effect,  where  centuries  had  wrought  so  Uttle 
change  ?  Nor  are  the  living  occupants  much  altered  either.  The  lord 
of  the  mansion  takes  his  accustomei  walk  at  the  same  hour,  with  per- 
haps a  shade  more  feebleness  about  his  step  and  look,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  slightest  possible  tendency  to  stoop  forward  as  he  walks.  A  few 
more^grav  hairs,  too,  are  woven  in  amongst  his  once  luxuriant  locks  ;  but 
still  the  dashing  of  his  bright  and  penetrating  eye  is  quick  as  ever  ;  and, 
judging  by  the  stem  strong  voice  in  which  he  calls  to  his  man  Thomas, 
and  the  determined  stroke  of  his  old  walking-etick  upon  the  ground,  as 
if  he  planted  it,  with  his  opinions  and  assertions,  there,  and  there  for- 
ever, there  is  little  reason  to  calculate  upon  the  inner  man  having  lost 
any  portion  of  that  firmness  and  decision  by  which,  from  youth  to  age, 
the  master  of  Hatherstone  has  been  so  strongly  characterized. 

On  entering  the  Hall,  we  see  at  once  that  nothing  has  been  altered 
tmne  the  dav  when  Arnold  Lee  brought  home  the  mvorite  old  pony^ 
after  his  luckless  ride.  Even  the  impression  made  upon  Michael  Staun- 
ton's mind  is  precisely  the  same  as  on  that  disastrous  afternoon ;  and, 
although  in  the  course  of  nature  the  poor  animal  would  by  this  time,  in 
all  probability,  have  shared  the  final  doom  of  all  mortality,  the  conviction 
is  nrmly  rooted  in  her  master's  mind,  that  the  cause  of  her  departure 
from  this  worid  was  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  barbarous  and  croel 
race  which  his  disobedient  and  rebellious  mndson  had  ridden.  From 
that  day  there  had  been  few  of  the  friends  of  Arnold  Lee  who  ever  dared 
to  plead  on  his  behalf  with  Michael  Staunton ;  and  those  few  had  cause 
to  fear  that  their  kind  endeavors  had  rather  made  the  case  worse  than 
better.  By  way  of  showincr  that  his  resentment  was  confined  only  to  the 
offsnding  party,  however,  Michael  Staunton  had  been  studious  to  evino^ 
the  utmost  kindness  towards  his  daughter  Mair ;  and  as  his  opportunities 
of  exercismg  this  affectionate  interest  were  but  few,  on  learning  that 
Lucy  had  fallen  into  delicate  health,  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ex* 
t>ress  a  wish  that  she  should  try  the  change  of  air  to  Hatherstone,  where 
she  would  have  the  advantage  of  Margaret's  tender  and  judicious  care. 

The  proposal  of  this  plan,  and  its  unmedJate  adoption  by  the  parents 
of  LucVy  had  caused  great  sensation  in  many  quarters ;  but  in  none  was 
the  agitation  it  excit^  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  amongst  the 
Ashleys,  where  the  clever  and  managing  lady  who  governed  the  affiiirs 
of  the  family,  and  governed  them  so  well,  began  seriously  to  fear  that 
her  promising  schemes  might  all  be  defeated  by  this  new  movement,  and 
defeated  in  a  manner  infinitely  more  repugnant  to  her  own  feelings  than 
if  the  entire  amount  of  the  Hatherstone  property  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  orphan  child  of  her  brother. 

At  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the  star  of  the  Lees  appeared 
to  be  decidedly  in  the  ascendant  Mr.  Lee  himself,  as  a  man  of  business, 
had  branched  out  in  many  ways.  From  the  ticae  of  his  partnership  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  his  affaha  had  prospered,  €fr  appeared  to  prosper,  in  a 
««idttful  manner.    Some  panons  ventured  to  sormise  that  his  proa- 
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perity  was  not  real,  and  that  there  would  come  a  time — bat  here  tlief 
only  shook  their  heads,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  with  an  imptied 
congratulation  of  themselves,  that  the  party  in  question  had  no  proper^ 
of  theirs. 

With  all  his  apparent  prosperity,  however,  Mr.  Lee  was  not  mora 
happy,  more  frank,  or  more  communicative,  in  his  own  family.  The  last 
five  years  had  deepened  as  many  hard  wrinkles  in  his  weary-looking 
brow ;  and  hi^  once  black  hair  was  now  changred  into  a  cold  iron-gray, 
which  harmonized  the  more  completely  with  his  general  appearance,  from 
which  nothing  could  be  gathered  by  the  observer  of  extremes  of  any 
kind.  He  was  like  a  man  in  whom  the  soul  was  dead — gone  out—ex- 
tinguished  ;  so  little  did  his  outward  bearing  <reveal  of  the  workings  thai 
were  carried  on  within.  That  these  were  unremitting,  exhausting,  vezar 
tious,  and  often  almost  more  than  human  strength  could  bear,  might  be 
gathered  from  his  short  and  sleepless  nights,  his  thin  and  haggard  frame, 
and  worse  than  all,  the  increased  irritability,  which  made  him  at  once  a 
terror  to  his  family,  and  a  misery  to  himself.  In  short,  he  seemed  to 
have  neither  time  nor  feeling  left  to  love  n  single  human  being.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  difiPerent  had  his  daughter  Lucy  remained  near  him, 
for  her  he  once  did  love ;  but  it  had  been  his  wish,  more  than  any  one's, 
that  she  should  live  at  Hatherstone ;  and  of  all  who  hailed  with  satisftiO- 
tion  the  tidings  that  she  was  happy  there,  and  growing  every  day  m 
favor  with  her  grandfather,  he  was  the  only  one  who  himg  upon  those 
tidings  with  a  kind  of  eager  appetite,  which  seemed  to  be  increased  by 
what  it  fed  on. 

And  Mr.  Lee  was  what  the  world  calls  a  clever,  prosperous  man  of 
business ;  and  oh !  how  some  eyes  gloated  on  his  very  name ;  how 
pleased  were  poor  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  fathers  of  large 
families,  to  get  him  to  speak  a  word  for  their  advancement ;  how  eager 
were  lone  widows,  and  women  with  small  incomes,  to  seek  his  advice  in 
the  disposal  of  their  scanty  means ;  how  soft,  and  humble,  and  con- 
ciliatin^^  were  the  words  of  fallen  greatness,  when  soliciting  his  aid ;  how 
trembhng,  suppliant,  and  abashed,  were  all  who  lived  upon  his  wages, 
when  they  felt  themselves  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  frown  ;  above  sH, 
how  envious  were  the  bankrupt  and  the  poor,  and  how  often  did  they 
wish  themselves  like  him ! 

Like  him  ?  why,  he  was  scarcely  human.  His  natural  functions  had 
well-nigh  ceased  to  act.  His  eyes  had  nearly  ceased  to  sleep,  his  stomaeh 
to  digest,  his  tongue  to  utter  the  common  language  of  a  man.  His 
head — to  use  a  not  unapt  expression — seemed  made  to  ache  vnih.  Al- 
ternate stupor,  and  whirls,  and  giddiness,  and  ringing  of  loud  bells,  had 
taken  possession  of  it — demons,  that  no  skill  of  famed  physician,  or 
power  of  medicine,  could  exorcise.  These  he  had  in  plenty — these,  and 
every  thing  that  money  could  procure  ;  but  still  he  could  not  purchase 
sleep— not  even  by  those  deep  dark  draughts  that  sent  him  to  his  bed 
weighed  down,  but  not  asleep ;  there  to  dream  one  hour,  and  then  to 
wake  ! — perhaps  to  hear  the  clock  strike  two,  and  then  to  count  the  hours 
till  morning  light 

And  yet  there  was  no  reasonable  CTOund  for  murmuring  or  complaint. 
This  man  was  only  reaping  as  he  had  sown.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  the  same.  He  had  worshipped,  from  hk 
youth  up,  one  idol,  into  whose  temple  he  was  now  admitted,  to  share  tha 
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priTiieges  there.  He  had  known  from  first  to  last  the  nature  of  that 
worship.  He  had  never  been  deceived.  His  god  was  Mammon.  All 
the  world,  even  from  old  time,  could  tell  him  what  that  god  required  to 
render  him  propitious ;  all  could  tell  him — ^men,  and  books,  but  chiefly 
one  book  above  all  others,  into  which  he  seldom  looked ;  it  was  a  volume 
by  no  means  suited  to  his  present  circumstances.  It  did  not  make  him 
comfortable,  nor  build  him  up,  nor  say  to  him,  "  Go  on,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant.  Thine  is  the  way  of  peace."  No.  There  was  at 
present  a  strong  necessity  upon  him,  that  he  should  not  look  into  this 
i)ook.  Hear  it  he  must,  one  day  in  seven;  for  he  went  up  like  others 
at  the  hour  of  pubhc  worship,  with  his  wife  and  children,  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  to  stand  bareheaded  there,  and  call  upon  the  holy  name  with 
seemly  countenance  and  attitude,  aa  if  he  worshipped  too.  And  no  one 
questioned  of  the  inner  man  about  the  life  that  he  was  leading,  all 
went  so  well  without,  and  looked  so  reputable,  and  so  decent — so  much 
as  prosperous  merchandise  in  Cliristian  countries  for  the  most  part  does 
look. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  two  youths,  not  long  ago  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  merchandise  in  the  dark  office  of  Mr.  Lee,  feeling  greatly  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  their  Sundays,  used  to  go  strolling  away  as  soon 
as  the  morning  service  was  over,  away  down  by  the  river-side,  to  watch 
the  steamers  off  across  the  water,  or  Uie  heavy-laden  ships  come  in — io 
short,  to  see  whatever  might  be  seen,  kad  talk  and  trifle  off  their  hands, 
the  time  between  that  hour  and  dinner. 

Friends  still,  as  intimate  as  ever,  these  young  men,  however,  were  but 
seldom  agreed  exactly  upon  the  quarter  to  which  their  steps  should  be 
directed.  Both  youths  were  handsome,  but  one  was  tall  and  slender,  the 
other  muscuLir  and  firmer  in  his  make.  He  was  the  graver  too,  and  he 
it  was  who  always  chose  the  country  walk,  down  through  some  quiet 
lanes,  which  led  to  a  small  village  by  the  water-side.  Here  as  the  most 
sequestered  spot  within  their  reach,  it  was  his  wont  to  ramble  thought- 
fully, and  often  with  some  favorite  book,  not  inappropriate  to  the  day. 
But  the  other  youth  had  no  such  taste,  and  so  if  ever  they  disagreed  it 
was  in  this,  that  Arnold  wandeied  in  the  lanes  and  fields,  while  his  com- 
panion found  no  pleasure  there,  but  went  to  news-rooms,  or  to  places 
where  something  might  be  seen  or  heard. 

It  was  not  often,  however,  that  Arthur  Hamilton,  who  was  now  a 
merchant's  clerk,  spent  his  Sundays  in  the  great  town.  Happily  for  him, 
he  had  the  means  of  escape  in  a  more  hberal  allowance  of  pocket-money 
than  his  friend  was  the  possessor  of.  Thus  he  usually  escaped  as  soon 
as  business  hours  were  over  on  the  Saturday,  and  not  unfrequently  pro- 
longed his  absence  one  day  at  least,  beyond  the  appointed  time  of  his 
return.  The  simple  fact  was  this — he  hated  his  occupation  in  that  count- 
ing-house, and  every  thing  connected  with  it ;  and  thus  he  spun  out  the 
hours  of  absence  from  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  perhaps  ever 
entertaining  any  serious  hope  of  quitting  it  altogether.  Indeed,  Arthur 
Hamilton  was  thus  far  in  his  history,  a  mere  creature  of  impulse,  led 
about  by  every  momentary  inclination,  and  rather  like  a  caged  bird  flut- 
tering against  its  prison-bars,  and  spending  strength  of  claw  and  bill,  in 
very  spite,  upon  them ;  than  like  a  man  of  rational  and  steady  purpose^ 
forming  definite  plans  jfor  his  escape,  and  acting  out  such  plans  consiat- 
eotly  and  firmly. 
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Thus,  ^en  the  two  youths  walked  together  by  that  river-side,  Anbnr 
would  exclaim  with  vehemence  against  their  present  way  of  life,  pent  up 
tike  criminals,  without  the  power  to  exercise  the  natural  faculties  of  free* 
bom  and  intelligent  men ;  and,  raving  in  this  manner,  would  somethnea 
rush  on  board  some  quickly-sailing  vessel,  and  shout  farewell  to  all  the 
horrors  of  their  mutual  lot.  It  might  have  formed  an  admirable  study 
for  an  artist,  could  he  have  watched  the  youths,  as  Arthur  Hamilton  said 
this.  All  that  he  did  was  just  the  fitful  effervescence  of  a  boyish  passion, 
evaporating  with  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  sometimes  subsiding  even 
before  the  words  in  which  it  found  expression  had  been  uttered.  But  in 
the  look  and  form  of  Arnold  there  was  something  almost  startling,  though 
he  seldom  spoke  of  escaping  from  his  doom,  nor  wasted  either  words  or 
feeling  in  complaints.  No  one,  in  fact,  within  his  father's  country-house 
— ^his  father  least  of  all,  suspected  he  was  any  thing  but  happy  sind  c(»i- 
tented  there.  Industrious,  busy,  and  attentive — these  he  most  assuredly 
was,  and  would  have  been  wherever  his.  lot  had  rendered  it  his  duty  In 
be  so.  But  the  silence  he  maintained  on  all  such  themes,  so  different 
from  his  friend's  loquacity,  had  a  deep  meaning  in  it ;  and  often  when 
they  talked  of  the  delights  of  enugration,  that  favorite  theme  with  youths 
tike  them,  his  eye  would  flash  with  animation,  and  his  whole  look  and 
manner  then  would  indicate  the  working  of  some  purpose,  incommu- 
nicable yet,  because  impossible  to  be  successfully  carried  out. 

Returning  one  day  to  thdr  place  of  daily  duty,  after  the  short  interval 
allowed  about  the  hour  of  noon,  and  having  prolong^ed  their  walk  by 
passing  along  streets  entirely  unfrequented  by  them  hitherto,  the  two 
young  men  were  startled  to  perceive  those  streets  almost  filled  with  a 
eonfosed  multitude  of  expectant  people,  evidently  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  some  event  which  appeared  exceedingly  animating  and  interesting  tb 
aU.  Always  delight^  with  any  thing  which  promised  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  his  daily  existence,  Arthur  Hamilton  rushed  eagerly  in 
amongst  the  crowd,  inquiring  on  every  hand — "  What  is  it?  what  is  it?" 
and  hearing  from  all  the  not  very  satisfactory  answer — "  It's  the  trials 
and  they've  won." 

'*  What  trial  ?  and  who  has  won  ?"  asked  Arthur,  with  more  reason 
than  patience ;  for  each  individual  of  that  expectant  crowd  appeared  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  world  was  in  full  possession  of  the  merita 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  at  issue. 
Whether  this  was  so  with  others  or  not,  Arthur  and  his  friend  AmoM 
were  certainly  not  amongst  the  initiated ;  and  before  their  eager  curiosity 
could  obtain  any  satisfactory  information,  a  shouting  was  heard  in  the 
adjoining  street,  which  constituted  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
town,  followed  by  a  rush  amongst  the  people,  and  then  the  roll  of  rapid 
wheels,  and  the  trampling  of  hoofs,  wnile  an  open  carriage  with  four 
horses  came  up,  crowded  inside  and  out  with  gentlemen  waving  their 
hats  in  the  air,  and  receiving  the  welcomes  of  the  people  with  every 
demonstration  of  triumph  and  delight. 

Of  course  the  idea  of  an  election  flashed  across  the  minds  of  the  twd 
young  men,  rendered  more  probable  by  the  appearance  of  the  member 
for  the  county,  holding  a  prominent  place  in  Uie  carriage,  which  indeed 
bore  his  own  arms  and  tivery ;  but  an  election  would  have  been  known 
to  all  ranks  and  classes  in  the  neighborhood,  while  this  affiur  appeared  to 
be  one  of  more  limited  and  local  mterest 
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**  What  is  it  V*  said  Arthur  again,  and  he  dashed  in  amongst  the  people 
with  a  half-formed  determination  to  knock  everybody  down  who  would 
not  explain  to  him  the  whole  matter,  and  that  in  the  fewest  words  pos- 
sible ;  leaying  his  friend  behind  him  standing  quietly,  and  making  his  own 
silent  obsenrations,  on  a  spot  from  whence  he  had  the  best  po6sible  view 
of  the  cavalcade ;  for  the  equipage  was  acccMupanied  by  outriders  who 
bore  the  appearance  of  country  gentlemen,  and  altogether  it  ¥ras  evident 
that  the  exulting  party  were  well  supported  by  the  wealth  and  aristocraoy 
of  the  neighborhood. 

"  There  he  is — that's  Dalrymple,''  was  uttered  by  many  voices  at  once, 
as  the  carriage  passed  the  spot  where  Arnold  was  standing ;  and  follow- 
ing with  his  eye  the  indications  of  the  speakers,  he  observed  the  figure  of 
a  tall  gentlemanly-lookinfi^  man  standing  in  the  front  of  the  carriage,  bow- 
ing, and  waving  his  hand  not  ungracefully  to  the  ladies  at  the  open  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  the  street,  and  evidently  recognising  their  cordial 
salutations  as  if  conscious  that  the  interest  of  the  scene  was  centered  in 
himself.  As  in  many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  possible  this 
consciousness  extended  a  little  too  far  ;  for  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
seated  by  his  side,  a  young  scion  of  nobihty,  then  member  for  the  county, 
who  had  not  only  supported  Mr.  Dalrymple  during  a  long  and  tedious 
trial  at  the  neighboring  county  town,  but  who  had  previously  rendered 
himself  extremely  popiuar  while  soUciting  the  "  sweet  voices"  of  the  peo- 
ple of  M . 

Arnold,  however,  was  most  attracted  by  the  countenance  and  appear* 
ance  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  a  middle-aged  man  of  very  striking  exterior,  with 
marks  of  thought  upon  his  countenance,  which  all  the  joy  and  triumph  of 
the  present  moment  were  not  powerful  enough  to  dissipate.  He  looked 
towards  Arnold  too.  But  no ;  his  glance  was  directed  higher ;  and,  re- 
treating a  few  pacea,  Arnold  also  looked  up,  and  saw  from  the  window 
of  an  adjoining  house,  a  projecting  balcony,  in  which  a  party  of  ladies 
were  looking  adl  delight  and  animation,  scattering  flowers,  and  waving 
handkerchiefs,  and  exhibiting  every  demonstration  of  the  most  cordial  and 
filtering  recognition. 

All  this  transpired  so  rapidly,  that  Arnold  had  scarcely  time  to  think, 
and  even  had  his  thoughts  been  more  collected,  they  would  at  this  mo- 
ment in  all  probability  have  been  dispelled  by  the  form  and  face  which 
absolutely  fiaahti  upon  his  sight,  as  it  stood  conspicuous  amongst  the 
group  of  ladies  in  the  balcony.  It  was  that  of  a  dark-haired  girl,  just 
t«rgmff  upon  womanhood,  dressed  with  the  utmost  simpUcity,  except  that 
a  broad  sash  of  red — ^the  color  adopted  by  the  county  member — ^floated 
round  her  person,. while  a  wreath  of  the  same  material  was  interwoven 
with  her  raven  hair.  But  it  was  not  the  costimie  of  this  extraordinary 
lt>olQiig  gu-^  t^  mia^\»  assuredly  it  was  not  her  beauty,  which  attracted 
the  deep  wondering  gase  of  Arnold.  It  was  the  passionate  wildness  of 
her  exulting  look,  as  she  leaned  oyer  the  balcony  and  uttered  the  word 
"father."  Was  it  affection  which  found  utterance  in  this  simple  but 
expressive  word  ?  Arnold  wished  it  had  been.  He  wished  the  girl  had 
shrunk  away  abashed,  and  sensitive,  or  that  she  had  sat  alone  and  w«pt 
Cdt  very  joy.  No,  it  was  not  affection,  but  the  outburst  of  a  long  pent  up 
and  trodden  down  ambition,  now  let  loose  for  the  first  time,  and  shared, 
how  deeply,  with  that  one  being,  whom  it  seemed  that  chance  alone  had 
immU  hor  father— shared  inoonmiioicablyf  for  they  seldom  spoke  to- 
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gether,  nor  interchanged  a  single  feeling  except  this,  and  this  was  not  a 
fitting  theme  for  worcb  on  either  side. 

Why  should  Arnold  wish  so  much  the  girl  had  not  stood  flashing  thera^ 
the  very  foremost,  and  as  she  necessarily  must  be,  the  most  conspicuous, 
BO  that  the  mob  shouted  when  they  saw  her,  and  threw  up  hats  into  the 
air,  and  vulgar  compliments,  until  a  blush  came  burning  to  her  cheek, 
and  still  she  flinched  not ;  but  stood  laughing  there,  and  Uie  mob  shouted 
more  and  more  to  see  her  look  so  wild  and  gipsy-like  ;  until  at  last  she 
raised  her  handkerchief,  for  even  her  bold  spirit  was  abashed  ?  Arnold 
thought  her  hand  was  shakins^ — at  least  he  hoped  so,  and  perhaps  he  had 
not  been  mistaken,  for  the  ladies  closed  around  her ;  but  not  before  the 
handkerchief  had  fallen,  slowly  fluttering — ^fluttering — Oh  !  what  a  mrii 
there  was  to  catch  it !  Had  a  princess  dropped  her  jewelled  ring,  the 
strife  had  scarcely  been  greater.  Right  and  left  the  people  elbowed  one 
another.  Huge  red  hands  were  graspmg  in  the  air,  and  still  the  light 
material  floated,  showing,  ah,  too  plainly,  it  was  a  fabric  of  no  queenlj 
texture,  for  there  were  rents — nay,  more  than  one — ^no  matter.  Arnold 
caught  the  treasure,  and  hid  it  in  his  bosom,  almost  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  So  much  for  popular  excitement  wanting  something  to  expend  it- 
self upon. 

Having  gained  the  disputed  prize — precious  in  proportion  as  it  was 
disputed — Arnold,  as  he  turned  leisurely  away,  very  naturally  took  out 
the  handkerchief,  to  ascertain  whether  it  bore  any  mark  or  name,  when 
that  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple,  imprinted  at  one  comer,  met  his  eye. 

"  A  strange  name,**  said  Arnold  to  himself,  as  he  quietly  folded  up  the 
handkerchief,  "  and  a  stranger  girl.     Who  can  she  be  ?*' 

Anxious  and  curious  to  ascertain  this  fact,  his  ear  was  all  the  more 
aUve  to  catch  what  every  one  around  him  said  in  reference  to  the  flatter* 
ing  pageant  which  had  so  lately  occupied  the  attention  of  the  now  idle 
and  dispersing  crowd ;  and  coming  up  to  a  little  knot  of  knowing-looldng 
personages,  Arnold  lingered  on  the  footpath  near  them  long  enough  to 
hear  the  following  conversation. 

"  I*m  glad  they  have  won,*'  said  one  man,  "  for  the  sake  of  our  party." 

"  It  will  be  the  making  of  that  Dalrymple,*'  observed  another. 

*'  What  is  he  ?**  asked  a  third. 

"  An  engineer,*'  replied  the  second  speaker. 

"  Then  he  did  build  the  bridge  right,  after  all,"  exclaimed  another 
member  of  the  coterie. 

"  They've  won  the  cause,*'  repeated  the  first  t  '*  that's  all  I  know  about 
the  matter ;  but  it  must  be  ri^ht  too,  for  if  they  had  lost,  we  should  aB 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  road  would  never  have  been  car* 
ried  that  way  at  all,  but  Thompson  and  his  men  would  have  got  it." 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Dalrymple,  since  the  reader's  first  acquaintance 
with  him,  had  so  far  risen  in  the  world,  as  to  have  been  intrusted  with 
some  public  works,  tending  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  an  estate  be- 
longing to  the  member  for  the  county,  and  equally  advantageous  to  other 
gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  the  neighborhood.  As  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  public  improvement  can  be  effected  without  private  injury 
done  in  one  quarter  or  another,  so,  in  this  case,  an  opposing  party  had 
arisen,  the  public  works  had  been  suspended,  and,  upon  the  principle  of 
each  for  their  own,  the  afl^  had  been  pushed  on  to  so  desperate  a  crisis^ 
that  men  and  women,  families,  hoosdiolds,  societies,  and  eorponOkam'. 
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had  come  to  be  at  open  warfare  with  each  other,  until  the  assizes,  just  at 
this  time  held,  should  decide  the  soul-absorbing  point,  whether  a  certiitn 
bridge,  designed  by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  built  under  his  direction,  had 
been  erected  a  few  inches  too  far  upon  a  certain  property,  or  not. 

It  was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  make  the  most  of 
himself  in  this  business,  come  what  would ;  and  he  possessed  this  great 
advantage  for  a  pusher — that  he  had  nothing  to  lose — ^that  no  decision  of 
wise  men,  nor  former  precedent,  nor  quirk  of  law,  nor  final  shake  of  learn- 
ed wig,  could  make  his  fortune  less  propitious  than  it  was  before.  Most 
truly,  **  the  world  was  all  before**  him ;  and  laying  hold,  with  his  accus- 
tomed tact  and  skill,  of  that  most  lucky  chance  of  bringing  himself  before 
the  world,  Mr.  Dalrymple  became  a  hero  to  his  own  astonishment. 


CHAPTER  XL 

In  how  many  instances  do  kind  caretakers  of  the  young  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  the  mind  to  the  health  of  the  body.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  parents  of  Lucy  Lee  accepted  with  alacrity  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Staunton  to  receive  hb  grand-daughter  to  that  place  in  his  home  which 
had  been  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  little  Kate ;  and  as  days  and 
weeks  rolled  by,  and  the  girl  improved  in  health,  and  the  quiet  family  at 
the  Hall  became  accustomed  and  attached  to  her,  it  came  to  be  tacitly 
understood  that  Lucy  should  remain,  more  especially  as  she  appeared  to 
fit  into  the  situation  with  more  entire  adaptation  than  any  one  had  done 
before.     It  is  true  she  had  not  half  the  eagerness  of  her  cousin  Kate,  in 

Sursuing  whatever  her  young  heart  was  set  upon,  nor  half  the  fearless 
etermination  in  surmounting  difficulties ;  but  she  had  more  pliancy  of 
character,  and  a  natural  grace  and  gentleness  in  yielding,  which  rendered 
it  almost  a  pleasure  to  herself. 

Besides  all  which,  Lucy  was  so  beautifuL  Neither  delicacy  of  health, 
nor  the  thin,  growing  age  to  which  she  had  attained,  nor  exposure  to  the 
summer's  sun,  nor  any  other  of  those  rude  circumstances  incident  to 
country  life,  appeared  to  tell  with  any  other  effect  ]ipon  her,  than  that  of 
heightening  her  beauty  by  some  added  charm.  Tnere  was,  in  fact,  no 
attitude  which  her  slender  figure  could  assume,  but  had  its  peculiar  grace, 
nor  one  expression  of  her  countenance  which  the  beholder  would  not  wish 
to  come  again.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  all  this  might  be  found  in  her  own 
sweet,  harmonious  character,  agitated  by  no  contending  passions,  nor  dis- 
turbed by  emotions  necessarily  impelling  towards  different  extremes.  To 
perceive  and  to  reflect  were  equally  natural  to  her.  She  did  both  readily, 
but  she  did  nothing  of  an  intellectual  nature  in  excess.  She  was  no  ge- 
nius ;  but  remained  content  to  walk  the  pleasant  paths  of  thought,  with- 
out much  effort,  where  other  minds  had  gone  before  her,  making  few 
discoveries  by  the  way.  Her  life  was  not  an  intellectual  life.  It  was  a 
life  sustained  by  reverencing,  loving,  trusting  others,  not  by  being  any 
thing  herself,  but  lowly-minded,  fond,  and  true. 

Bringing  with  her  such  a  character  to  a  beautiful  and  peaceful  home, 
Md  ttrmg  in  an  atmosphere  of  kiiidnaiii,  H  was  impoanble  foi  Luey  to  be 
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otherwise  than  happy.  Indeed,  the  sweet  harmony  of  her  own  soul 
enough  to  make  her  happy  always,  without  actual  cause  of  grief ;  aad 
hitherto  her  life  had  been  so  smooth  and  peaceful,  that  she  scarcely  knew 
what  sorrow  was,  beyond  a  momentaxy  terror  of  her  father  in  his  paft> 
sionate  moods.  And  even  then,  she  often  had  the  joy  of  soothing  him» 
the  rapture  of  throwing  her  soft  arms  around  his  neck,  and  feeling  thai 
he  loved  the  pressure,  and  was  calmed  and  cooled  by  it,  and  made  a  be^ 
ter  and  a  happier  man.  Thus,  if  Lucy  knew  what  sorrow  was,  she  knew 
also  what  belonged  to  joy,  and  the  infinite  power  of  love.  Perhaps  i| 
was  a  dangerous  lesson  for  her  to  learn,  leading  her  to  think  of  love  ib 
the  abstract,  as  always  infinite,  infallible,  and  self-sufficing. 

However  this  might  be  with  others,  it  was  unquestionably  so  with  her ; 
and  here,  in  the  lone  quietude  of  that  antique  and  rural  home,  as  years 
rolled  on,  and  she  grew  up  almost  to  womanhood,  how  should  it  have 
beed  otherwise  ?  She  had  nothing  eUe :  and  that  strange  fact  itself  has 
not  unfrequently  been  accessory  to  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  love. 
She  had  nothing  else — no  masters  and  few  books — ^no  duties,  except  those 
which  it  was  far  easier  for  her  to  fulfil  than  to  neglect.  Summer  and  win- 
ter, spring-time  and  harvest,  brought  the  only  changes  which  particularly 
marked  her  lot  Yet  she  was  ht^^py,  and  went  singing  through  the  gar- 
den, gathering  flowers  to  deck  the  old  oak  parlor,  or  sitting  at  her  frame 
of  curious  work,  which  grew  beneath  her  hand,  to  Margaret's  infinite 
wonder  and  delight.  For  Lucy  and  her  brother  both  were  gifted  with 
inventive  powers,  and  clever  hands  to  shape  and  fashion  many  things  ud* 
heard  of  in  the  sampler  days  of  old.  Indeed,  Arnold  was  a  correct  and 
beautiful  draughtsman ;  and  the  chief  ground  of  his  dissatisfaction  in  his  fa* 
ther's  office  was,  that  he  felt  himself  possessed  of  talents  which  never  could 
be  turned  to  any  good  account  in  his  employment  there. 

Lucy  had  shared  to  some  extent  the  same  feeling;  until,  by  luokj 
chance,  she  found  a  pleasant  exercise  for  her  invention  in  grouping  flow- 
ers, and  copying  them  in  her  humble  and  untaught  manner ;  which^  how* 
ever,  brought  warm  praises  from  her  country  friends ;  and  thus,  while 
pursuing  her  delightful  task,  she  gained  two  most  important  p<Mnt^^ 
pleasing  herself  and  pleasing  others,  by  the  same  eflbrt 

Such  were  the  simple  but  untiring  pursuits  with  which  Lucy  managed 
to  fill  up  her  time,  scarcely  gaining  one  idea  of  any  value,  or  addinff  to 
her  store  of  knowledge  a  single  fact  relating  to  the  busy  world,  in  which 
her  nearest  friends  and  relatives  were  moving.  How  could  it  be  that 
Lucy  never  tired  of  her  dull  life,  nor  wore  a  discontented  brow,  nor  let 
her  frame  drop  from  her  hands  with  very  listlessness  of  body  and  vacuitj 
of  mind  ?  Ah !  there  was  something  ever  sounding  in  her  ear  like  fajr-off 
music,  coming  nearer,  nearer,  and  so  sweet !  she  sometimes  hiished  the 
very  beating  of  her  heart  to  listen  to  it. 

We  have  said  that  from  her  early  childhood  Lucy  loved  her  cousin, 
Frederic  Ashley,  as  no  other  being  loved  him,  seeing  perfections  in  lus 
character  which  none  could  see  besides.  Of  course  this  fond  attachment 
was  a  mere  childish,  blind,  and  foolish  love,  such  as  might  easily  have 
been  dissipated  had  she  mixed  much  in  society,  or  found  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  him  with  other  men.  But  iust  at  the  very  time  when  rea- 
son dawned  upon  her  mind,  so  far  as  to  have  enabled  her  to  arrive  at  a 
true  estimate  of  character,  she  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  comparative 
aolitude,  holding. communion  with  natiire  in  her  rural  aspect,  far  firom.tbe 
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ilir  of  busy  Bfe,  and  wanting  aO  tbat  strengthening,  sharpening  proceai 
of  worldly  discipline,  which  is  apt  to  make  so  many  characters  the  rerf 
opposite  of  hers — shrewd,  keen,  and  calculating. 

in  such  a  situation,  what  could  poor  Lucy  do  but  love  ?  The  impuls€ 
WM  already  in  her  heart.  Her  homage  was  already  paid  to  one,  whom 
from  her  cradle  she  had  thought  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  all 
human  beings.  One  thing  alone  was  wapting ;  and  had  she  been  an  tin  • 
protected,  penniless,  orphan  girl,  it  would  h:ivo  still  been  wantinn:.  The 
late  change  in  her  circumstances,  however,  had  made  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  behavior  of  Frederic  Ashley  towards  herself.  Even  his  fam- 
ily had  become  attentive,  courteous,  and  flattering,  whenever  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  her  attention ;  and  ^he  undoubted  attachment 
of  their  brother  formed  a  theme  of  their  frequent  conversation,  intro- 
duced with  more  ingenuity  than  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  officious  friends  to  talk  a  young  girl 
into  the  belief  that  she  is  beloved,  even  without  the  slightest  shadow  of 
evidence  to  support  the  fact.  Indeed,  say  what  we  will  in  contempt  of 
•  the  idle  chit-chat  of  empty  minds,  there  is  a  power  in  gossip  which  the 
•strongest  are  scarcely  able  to  withstand  ;  more  especially  when  a  secret 
inclination  is  nourished  and  gratified  by  what  is  said.  How  often,  for  in- 
sUince,  is  a  juvenile  authoress,  knowing  no  world  beyond  the  circle  of  a 
country  village,  persuaded  by  mere  gossip  to  believe  that  her  genius  is  a 
plant  of  glorious  promise,  budding  into  fame !  But  of  all  circumstances, 
those  which  belong  to  the  vulgar  process  of  match-making  are  unques- 
tionably most  rife  in  false  impressions,  frauds,  and  vain  imaginings  of  this 
kind. 

Not  that  Lucy  Lee  was  about  to  be  victunized  in  this  manner.  She 
had  her  own  evidence,  as  clearly  understood  as  if  conveyed  in  words ;  for 
there  is  a  process  by  which  this  mode  of  convincing  can  be  carried  on,  and 
the  lover  not  in  any  way  committed.  Would  that  some  competent  wit- 
nets  would  write  out,  and  publish  to  the  world,  the  whole  mystery  of  this 
process,  by  which  a  trusting,  loving  woman  can  be  made  to  believe  as 
confidently  that  she  is  beloved,  as  if  an  angel's  voice  had  spoken  it,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  word  to  that  effect  bein^  uttered  ;  so  that,  should 
other  matters  turn  out  favorably,  the  woman's  heart  is  safe  ;  should  they 
turn  out  unfavorably,  her  hand  can  be  unoiked/or,  and  the  man  go  free, 
to  try  his  fortune  where  it  better  suits  his  fancy  or  hi^  means. 

And  will  no  woman  speak  of  this,  and  give  the  details  of  her  ovm  deep 
grief  ?  No ;  womanly  pride  and  wounded  delicacy  will  not  let  them 
speak  ;  and  so  the  thing  goes  on ;  and  men  know  well  they  cannot — wiU 
not  tell.  They  know  well,  too,  that  if  they  did,  the  world  would  turn 
upon  them,  as  it  mostly  does,  with  nice  discrimination,  upon  the  weaker 
party ;  they  know  that  even  friends  would  turn  upon  them ;  above  all, 
that  women — their  own  sex,  and  sisters  in  suffering  and  weakness,  would 
turn  upon  them,  and  rather  blame  them  for  their  folly,  than  pity  them  for 
their  deep  wrong.  And  so  the  world  goes  on,  in  spite  of  moralizing  upon 
its  ways ;  and  so  it  will  go  on,  until  each  individual  in  it  wears  a  con- 
science as  tenacious  of  a  Becnt  sin  as  of  a  public  stain. 

Lucy,  then,  like  thousands  of  her  sex  in  similar  circuni^tances,  had  hei 
strong  evidence,  of  which  she  could  not  speak.  Much,  too,  of  this  evi 
denoe  was  charged  upon  her  soul  as  secret  For  instance,  when  hei 
Frederic  ciime  on  pleanni  summer  evemngs,  leaving  hn  hone  ai 
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a  ndgbboring  >illage,  to  stroll  across  the  fields,  and,  wandering  on  to> 
wards  the  grounds  at  Hatherstone,  would  push  aside  the  shrubs  besidtt  a 
certain  tree  which  sheltered  a  rude  seat,  and  then  would  stand  before  her 
in  that  green  sequestered  solitude,  looking  all  smiles  and  happiness  to  find 
her  there.  Cousins  as  they  were,  and  intimate  from  childhood,  it  seemtd 
strange,  in  such  a  case,  that  secrecy  should  be  either  asked  or  wished  for. 
But,  taking  into  account  the  pecuharities  of  Mr.  Staunton's  character  aod 
disposition,  it  may  be  easiily  understood  how  neither  Mrs.  Ashley  nor  aiij 
of  her  family  were  particular  favorites  at  the  Hall ;  the  son,  especially. 
Mr.  Staunton  declared  he  never  could  endure — **  a  greedy,  self-conceilod 
boy  ! — what  could  he  grow  to  be,  as  a  man,  but  selfish  and  greedy  atiU, 
with  such  a  bringing-up  ?" 

Nor  was  the  old  gentleman  far  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  this  most  prosperous,  and,  as  the  knowing  world  of  business  stffl 
worded  it,  most  promising  young  man.  Frederic  Ashley  was  eviden^ 
1  ising,  and  would  rise.  He  had  friends  and  admirers  accordingly.  Mt 
had  invitations  more  than  he  could  possibly  accept ;  court  paid  to  hka 
beyond  what  he  knew  what  to  do  with ;  and  humble  followers  already, 
who  were  glad  to  take  his  snarling  pleasantry  without  returning  it  in  kindlt 
because  they  felt  as  if  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  he  might  hayo  plaeei 
and  emplojrment  to  bestow. 

Not  that  this  prosperous  young  man  cared  much  about  popukci^, 
simply  as  such ;  nor  gave  himself  the  slightest  trouble  to  conciUate» 
cept  where  something  could  be  gained  by  doing  so.  His  object 
single  one ;  one  generally  accounted,  not  only  lawful,  but  most  p 
worthy.  It  was  simply  to  ^et  on— on,  and  not  to  be  turned  aside  faj 
any  thing  that  might  retard  his  course. — On— on.  His  family  were 
troublesome  :  he  had  too  many  sisters,  always  full  of  wants ;  a  mothar» 
teeming  with  suggestions  as  to  what  an  only  son,  and  only  brother,  ougfal 
to  do  ;  a  father,  never  very  prosperous,  and  lately  rather  sinking  down 
the  hill,  than  clhnbing  up.  All  these  things  carefully  considered,  Fred- 
eric Ashley  thought  it  time  to  wean  himself  a  little  from  this  family; 
not  by  open  breach,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  made  a  grievance  of ; 
above  all  things,  he  studied  to  avoid  a  scene  between  his  mother  and  hina* 
self,  and  sbters  hanging  round  his  neck,  bedabbling  his  cravat  with  tean^ 
— these  were  the  sort  of  things  which  Frederic  Ashley  from  his  youth 
had,  on  principle,  eschewed ;  and,  like  his  mother,  being  ready  at  expedi- 
ents, he  managed  to  brin^  about  the  long-desired  separation  without 
leaving  any  room  or  ground  for  the  slightest  complaint  of  unkindneai^  or 
even  suspicion  of  intentional  neglect. 

It  was  a  lucky  thing  perhaps  for  all  parties,  that  Frederic  Ashley  mm 
very  early  placed  in  connection  with  a  most  prosperous  and  wealthy  man 
of  business,  who  had  few  connections  of  his  own,  and  into  whose  £ftver 
imd  entire  confidence  the  young  man  had  had  the  art  to  introduce  himsdf, 
before  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  his  office  many  months.  Indeed,  there 
were  unquestionable  business  talents  in  the  youth,  which  no  penetrating 
eye  could  well  have  overlooked  ;  and  the  method  he  had  early  adopted  ol 
pursuing  the  great  object  of  his  life — that  of  getting  on,  was,  to  do  him 
justice,  not  a  dishonest,  but  a  prudent  one.  It  consisted  not  in  cheating 
others,  but  in  making  the  most  of  every  opportimity  so  as  to  turn  it  in  fii 
vor  of  himself.  Thus  instead  of  being  looked  down  upon  by  any  Cut 
youg  reader  who  may  already  have  begun  to  dislike  Frederic  Aabiaff 
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he  W8B  in  reaUty  quite  as  worthy  of  her  favor,  as  moiiy  of  the  fine  gentle- 
wum  who  aheady  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles. 

Look  at  him,  for  instance,  in  his  social  capacity,  and  who  can  doubt  his 
worth  ?  Why  there  is  scarcely  the  £sther  ot  a  large  family  in  all  the  town 
of  M — 7— t  who  would  not  be  delighted  to  see  him  at  his  table,  any,  or 
every  day,  and  mothers— worthy  mothers,  who  read  long  lectures  to  their 
daughters  on  their  entrance  into  mixed  society,  make  an  exception  on  be- 
half of  ffentlemen  of  such  known  standing  and  propriety,  as  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Ashley.  The  fact  is,  the  young  man  is  getting  on,  and  reputably 
t»o. 

All  this,  however,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  affMtion  of  his  cousin  Lucy.  Lee.  Had  the  very  opposite 
been  his  situation,  had  poverty  steeped  him  "  to  the  very  lips,"  and  ne- 
glect and  ignoiiMny  been  his  portion,  her  love  would  only  have  been  the 
more  decided  Hi  its  avowal,  and  the  more  devoted  in  its  reality.  Some- 
lines  she  almost  wished— 4t  was  but  for  a  moment — that  he  was  poorer, 
or  less  prosperous,  only  that  she  might  be  more  his  equal :  for  now,  she 
thought  the  worth,  the  dignity,  the  value,  was  all  on  his  side ;  while  she 
was  the  receiver  of  his  kinaness,  and  his  favor — rich  so  far,  but  no  farther. 
And  then  sometimes  in  the  long  shady  walks  of  that  lone  garden,  her 
wandering  thoughts  would  venture  so  far  as  to  a  time  when  possibly  she 
might  be  richer,  and  more  worthy,  as  a  match  for  him.  But  no ;  she 
never  lingered  here,  nor  could  forgive  herself  for  having  harbored  such  an 
idea  as  that  of  benefiting  by  the  death  of  any  one,  much  more  of  him  to 
whom  she  looked  as  to  a  protector,  friend,  and  father. 

All  the  overflowing  gratitude  of  Lucy's  heart  was  therefore  kept  in  re- 
serve, and  hoarded  for  her  bright  future,  for  the  blessed  time  when  every 
day  would  be  a  day  devoted  to  his  happiness,  when  every  serviceable  act 
of  her  whole  life  would  be  for  him,  when  every  thought  would  centre  in 
bk  ffood,  and  when  every  circumstance,  so  far  as  she  could  make  it  so^ 
shoud  be  converted  to  his  benefit,  by  pleasing  his  humor  or  gratifying 
his  taste.  Ah  I  what  a  glorious  future  did  Lucj  Lee  shi^  out,  as  she 
sat  fashioning  her  flowers,  and  giving  them  their  varied  tmts  and  hues, 
more  durable  than  those  which  glowed  in  the  fancied  coloring  of  her  own 
fate. 

It  was  soon  after  the  first  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Ashley 
fiunily,  that  Lucy  had  actually  become  a  settled  resident  at  Hatherstone, 
that  Frederic  went  over  in  due  form  to  call  upon  his  grandfather,  with 
messages  from  Mrs.  Lee  to  her  daughter,  and  pleasant  tidings  of  the 
health  of  absent  friends,  all  which  sounded  very  amiable  and  very  sweet 
in  Lucy's  ear ;  and  often  after  his  first  visit,  she  had  remarked  to  Mar- 
garet— "  How  kind  it  was  of  him  to  come  and  tell  me  all  about  mamma  T 
lo  which  expressions  Margaret  had  replied  with  a  degree  of  ooldness  and 
WUfference,  wholly  unaieountable  to  her  young  companion. 

As  these  visits  were  repeated,  however,  something  more  than  coldness 
had  manifested  itself  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Staunton,  and  that  so  plainly  at 
last,  that  the  kind-hearted  young  grentleman,  so  officiously  interested  in 
earrying  messages  from  one  member  of  the  family  to  another,  found  it 
wisest  to  break  off  this  kind  of  communication  altogether  ;  and  having  for 
ft  oonsiderable  length  of  time  confined  himself  to  a  mysterious  kind  of  cor- 
respondence by  letters,  each  of  which  set  Lucy  thinking  and  castle -build- 
(ng  JBOTO  aad  more ;  although,  for  any  thing  like  a  positive  deelaralioo 
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f  love  which  they  cootained,  they  might  have  been  laid  upon  the  kauAi 
highway,  yet  each  bemg  calculated  to  elicit,  more  than  to  impart,  &• 
period  at  leoffth  airnred,  when  a  private  interview  was  propoeed,  just  as  a 
mere  boy  and  girl  frolic^  as  he  happened  to  be  riding  that  way,  and  as 
the  old  gentleman  waa  so  eccentric  and  iU-natnred  as  to  prevent  their 
>:ioeting  m  the  usual  manner.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  two  oousiai 
enjoying  a  garden  walk  together,  to  talk  about  Oamily  affiurs;  mon 
<*<ipeciaUy,  as  he  had  lately  seen  Mrs.  Lee  and  Arnold,  and  had  somethiog 
[virticul^  to  speak  about. 

That  private  interview  was  a  dangerous  expedient,  as  private  interviewa 
!.\  such  cases  almost  invariably  are.  Lucy  feh  it  to  be  a  sort  of  bond  be- 
tween them — a  secret  link  which  could  never  be  rent  asunder.  It  gave 
him  a  power,  in  fact,  to  ask  for  other  interviews ;  and  Lucy  looked  man 
conscious  and  more  beautiful  each  time.  Not  that  he  spoke  of  love.  Ht 
only  looked  it,  and  talked  of  all  those  idle  nothings  which  usuaDy  fom 
the  sum  of  lovers'  conversation,  when  one  or  both  are  not  in  earnest  How 
diflTerent  from  an  honorable  manly  declaration,  and  how  easily  might  w^ 
men,  tf  they  would,  discern  betwixt  the  two  I 

In  spite  of  herself,  and  of  all  her  prepossessions,  Lucy  felt  dissatisfied 
and  humbled  every  time  she  met  her  cousin  in  this  private  manner.  Why 
did  he  wish  to  meet  her  thus  ?  Her  mother's  messages,  too,  how  often 
did  they  end  m  nothing !  And  then  she  thought  it  was  not  right  She 
would  not  meet  him  there  again.  She  would  go  home,  and  see  him  m 
her  father's  house,  or  not  at  all.  All  these  sage  questionings,  and  sager 
resolutions,  occupied  the  doubting  grirl  for  one  short  we^  at  least,  afur 
each  interview ;  but  as  the  days  roUed  on,  and  time  grew  dull  and  heavy, 
and  walking  there  alone  grew  also  sad  and  solitary,  then  she  thoi^bl 
again  they  were  but  cousms,  and  he  so  excellent  a  character,  approved* 
admired  by  all,  so  delicate  and  gentle  to  herself — ^where  could  the  ham 
be  ?  Then  a  letter  came  again,  and  evening  with  its  dewy  calm»  and 
Lucy  would  go  once  more  to  that  shady  spot,  if  only  just  to  tell  him  thoy 
must  never  meet  again  in  secret. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  as  these,  that  Lucy  wandered  forth  one 
evenly,  about  the  period  of  her  history  on  which  we  have  already  entev* 
ed.  Feeling  that  if  not  exactly  right,  she  could  not  yet  be  very  vrrong^ 
there  was  a  cheerful  smile  upon  her  fsLce,  which,  when  she  met  her 
cousin,  and  innocently  told  him  what  she  said  she  came  to  tell,  gave  hnl 
too  true  a  contradiction  to  her  words,  and  assured  him,  far  more  plainly 
than  any  spoken  lan^roage  could  have  done,  how  small  would  be  the  diffi* 
culties  to  overcome  m  meetmg  her  again.  A  pleasant  little  subject  for 
jest  and  banter,  was  that  resolution  of  Lucy's,  and  it  was  nothing  monb 
nor  likely  to  be  in  such  a  case.  On  this  evening,  however,  the  convera^^ 
tion  with  her  oousin  went  something  farther  than  it  had  ever  done  befora 
Hitherto  he  had  carefully  sifted  her,  though  always' under  cover  of  a  joka^ 
as  to  her  influence  with  her  grandfather ;  often  complimenting  her,  of 
course,  upon  the  magic  of  her  smiles,  and  wishing  he  was  the  old  gentfe* 
man  hinnelf.  Now. he  began  to  venture  farther,  and  even  asked  the 
wondering  giri  how  fat  she  was  prepared  to  go  to  please  her  grand£Either. 

'*l  cannot  tell,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  "  I  only  know 
itis  the  study  of  my  life  to  please  him ;  and  so  it  ought  to  be  whUe  I  live 
here." 

'^UnqueatkNiably,"  observed  her  compankm ;  "in  all  thii^  reaaonaUn 
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But  svppose,  for  instance,  be  should  set  bis  heart  upon  your  marrjing  a 
ploughboy  V* 

Lucy  c^d  only  laugh,  and  protest  against  her  grandfitther  erer  dobg 
any  thing  so  absurd. 

"  I  am  not  joking/'  replied  Frederic  Ashley ;  "  although  the  plough- 
boy  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  case.  But  suppose,  noir,  yoa  had  a  fancy 
of  your  own — ^women  nave  strange  fancies  somethnes— «nd  wished  to 
marry  some  one  not  approved  by  Siis  old  grandfather  of  ours.  Would 
you  do  so  ?" 

"  Not  whfle  I  remained  a  member  of  his  household." 

"  What  would  you  do,  then  ?" 

"  I  would  go  home,  and  abide  only  by  my  father's  and  my  mother's 
wishes." 

'*  What!  aid  leave  all  the  broad  lands  of  Hatherstone  to  find  another 
mistress  ?" 

*'  Oh  yes.  That  would  not  cost  me  a  single  thought — ^not  even  if  I 
knew  they  were  to  be  my  own,  which  I  do  not  at  present.  Indeed  I 
never  think  about  them,  and  for  myself,  should  be  far  happier  to  be  left 
with  nothing  than  with  all." 

*'  Child !  nev«r  talk  to  me  so  foolishly.  Tou  must  not  throw  away 
your  lucky  chances  thus.     Think  of  your  family." 

'*  I  do  think  of  thevn  often ;  and  it  is  more  for  their  pleasure  than  my 
own.  that  I  stay  here  so  long  and  willmgly." 

"  Well,  then.  111  give  you  a  little  sa^  advice,  not  the  less  valuable  for 
beinff  what  you  call  a  trifle  woridlv.     i  on  are  very  young,  Lucy." 

"Yes,  very  youi^,  and  very  foolish ;  and  often  sadly  wanting  some  one 
to  advise  me." 

"  So  much  the  more  need,  then,  for  what  I  am  about  to  say.  It  is 
faapossible,  dear  Lucy,  that  beauty  such  as  yours  should  long  remain 
miseen,  untalked  of,  unsought  Besides  which,  the  fact  of  your  residing 
here  gpves  every  one  the  idea,  whether  true  or  false,  that  yon  are  the 
future  heiress  of  this  property ;  for  all  the  world  acquainted  with  the 
oddities  of  old  Michael  Staunton,  is  pretty  well  assured  that  neither  your 
parents  nor  mine  are  likely  to  enjoy  many  of  his  tender  mercies.  You, 
therefore,  will  become  an  object  of  greater  interest  and  attention  than 
you  are  at  all  prepared  to  expect  It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  think 
beforehand,  how  you  would  act  in  case  of  any  sudden  turn  in  your  affairs 
or  prospects.     You  know  what  I  allude  to."  • 

^  And  what  if  I  have  thought,  Frederie  ?" 

"  Perhaps,  Lucy,  I  have  no  i^t  (o  iMk  you  to  what  purpose  yov 
have  thought.  I  am  only  your  cousin — the  companion  of  your  child- 
hood— the  friend  with  the  strong  arm,  who  used  to  protect  you  from 
danger.     You  need  a  strong  arm  yet,  sometimes,  Lucy.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Ah,  Frederic !  sadly— ^adly.  Margaret  teUs  me  if  I  would  pray, 
and  read  my  Bible,  I  should  need  it  less ;  and  sometimes  I  do  try  a  little 
while.  But  then  I  am  so  happy,  Frederic — so  grateful  to  everybody, 
especially  to  you ;  so  full  of  joy,  I  know  not  what  to  do,  without  a  friend 
to  tell  me.  It  seems  to  me  ainiiost  that  I  have  wings,  and  could  fly  up 
lobcAven." 

"  Ho,  no,  Lucy.  You  are  an  angel,  that  we  all  know ;  but  you  must 
not  fly  away  from  me,  though  you  nave  from  the  subject  I  was  talking 
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"Ah!  je^  I  recollect    What  was  it  you  were  wantaig  me  to 
you?" 

"  Not  to  tell  me,  so  much  as  to  promise  me  something,  Lucy.  HrfB 
you,  if  I  dare  to  a^  it  ?" 

**  Tes,  any  thing,  provided  it  is  not  wrong." 

"  Wai  you,  then,  promise  me,  dear  Lucy,  that  if  ever  any  man  pea* 
sumes  to  speak  to  you  of  love,  you  will  let  me  know,  before  you  giftt 
him  the  least  reason  to  think  you  will  listen  to  him  ?" 

«  Yes ;  most  assuredly  I  will,  dear  Frederic ;  and  I  should  have  dona 
so,  had  you  never  asked  me." 

'*  Would  you,  dearest  Lucy  ?  You  make  me  so  happy  when  yoa  teD 
me  sa" 

"  Do  I,  Frederic?     Do  I — Can  I  make  you  happy?" 

"  Liexpressibly  happy,  Lucy.  Happier  than  I  have  been  for  montfai^ 
and  years !" 

Lucy  had  been  standing  before  her  cousin,  idly  playing  with  the 
waving  sprays,  and  plucking  leaves  from  the  overhanging  boughs,  white 
he  eztenaed  his  graceful  figure  upon  a  rustic  seat  beside  her ;  but  aa  he 
said  this,  she  turned  towards  him,  and  first  fixing  her  soft  eaineat  eyes 
upon  his  face,  as  if  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  his  words,  gave  up,  too 
soon,  alas !  that  prudent  search,  and  yieldi^  to  the  trust  of  her  owa 
credulous  heart,  sunk  meekly  down  upon  her  knees  before  him ;  whQ^ 
with  clasped  hands  and  downcast  look  of  maiden  modesty,  she  breathed 
a  vow  so  solemn,  that  her  lips  turned  pale  as  marble,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance wore  the  aspect  of  a  gentle  form  inspired  with  some  Strang 
feeling,  almost  more  than  human  in  its  intensity  and  depth. 

Even  he,  the  man  of  worldly  calculations,  was  startled  for  a  momeal 
out  of  his  accustomed  self-possession.  He  could  not  answer.  The  natural 
power  of  a  pure,  single,  and  devoted  soul  was  all  too  much  for  him ;  and 
Lad  he  listened  to  his  guardian  angel  at  that  golden  mcnnent  of  his  life» 
the  tear  which  trembled  in  his  eye  had  not  be^  dashed  away  forev^ . 


CHAPTER  XII. 

• 

Not  to  a  family  whose  plans  and  movements  were  turned  byseeii 
complicated  wheels  as  those  which  worked  the  domestic  machine  under 
Mrs.  Ashley's  guidance,  was  it  possible  for  years  to  roll  over,  without 
being  marked  by  events  of  deep  interest  and  importance,  to  the  mother 
and  the  daughter,  if  not  to  ail  the  world. 

In  these  events,  the  father  of  the  family,  according  to  his  accustomed 
habits,  took  but  Uttle  part.  Perhaps  the  secret  reason  was,  that  he  had 
others  of  a  more  pressm^  nature  urgently  demanding  his  attention.  We 
have  said  already  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  an  amiable  and  gentlemanly  man; 
but  this  description  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  natural  goodness,  Ms 
Idndness  of  heart,  his  affection  for  his  family,  and  his  incapability  of  being 
driven  by  trial  or  vexation  to  revenge  his  own  sufferings  upon  othora. 
Thus,  he  was  much  less  accustomed  to  question  the  right  of  his  wife  and 
his  daughters  to  meddle  with  and  manage  every  thing  around 
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kkuself  into  the  bargain — than  to  remember  what  a  plentiful  and  peaceful 
liome  Mrs.  Ashley  had  left  to  dwell  with  him ;  how  many  household 
etrea  she  had  since  endured  ;  and  finally,  how  he  had  once  loved  her  in 
their  early  days,  when  they  rambled  in  the  green  lanes  of  Hatherstone 
together.  Yes,  he  had  loved  her  too  well  then,  to  deserve  to  be  a  slighted 
man  at  this  stage  of  the  journey  of  life ;  only  that  his  love,  like  too  many 
precious  gems,  had  remained  but  little  valued  in  its  casket,  locked  up, 
and  seldom  looked  at ;  while  the  world,  as  usual,  and  women  in  particular, 
wherever  there  were  real  hearts  to  be  found,  were  busy  offering  them  in 
exchange  for  empty  caskets,  which  never  had  contained,  or  could  contain, 
a  ffem  so  precious. 

But  we  shall  better  understand  the  Ashley  family,  by  looking  in  u]fon 
them  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  their  events — their  premeditated  events 
for  they  had  a  way  of  seeing  things  beforehand,  and  knowing  exactly 
how  things  would  turn*  out,  not  quite  peculiar  to  themselves.  Mr.  Ashley 
bebg  somewhat  of  a  favorite,  and  his  circumstances  just  now  claiming 
our  deepest  sympathy,  we  will  visit  him  in  his  den,  or  place  of  business  ; 
and  first,  we  miss  the  ancient  matron  from  her  accustomed  fireside  comer. 
The  dreamy  chair  is  vacant,  and  the  apartment  altogether  looks  neglected, 
and  not  half  so  habitable  as  it  once  did.  The  dinner  comes  up  too,  served 
in  an*  inferior  manner ;  and  the  unwashed  hands  which  place  it  on  the 
table  make  it  infinitely  worse.  The  harassed  weary  man,  for  whom  it  is 
prepared,  however,  seldom  speaks  of  that.  His  habit  lately  has  been  to 
let  things  take  their  course,  so  far,  at  least,  as  comfort  was  concerned ; 
and  as  to  eating,  the  servant  wonders  what  can  be  amiss,  for  master 
sometimes  sends  his  steak  away  almost  untouched — "  so  beautifully  d<me^ 
too." 

However  this  may  be  with  the  more  substantial  viands,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  wine.  Of  late  it  seems  to  have  done  double  duty ;  only 
that  to-day  being  Mrs.  Ashley's  favorite  anniversary,  he  has  promked  to 
return  home  eariy,  to  dine  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  tnerefore  he 
is  more  abstemious  than  usual ;  but  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  vrine, 
or  some  strong  stimulant,  was  absolutelv  necessary,  it  might  seem  to  be 
so  on  this  particular  morning.  Mr.  Ashley  has  had  letters — he  has  been 
very  anxious  about  letters  lately — and  his  hand  shakes  dreadfully  as  he 
breaks  one  seal  after  another.  Let  us  watch  him  while  he  reads.  His 
hair  has  grown  thin  upon  the  top  of  his  head,  indeed  all  over,  and  having 
ceased  to  curl,  stands  out  a  little  here  and  there,  just  raised  aiMl  separatea 
by  the  old  habit  of  drawing  his  fingers  through  it,  learned,  no  doubt,  when 
there  were  masses  of  rich  curb  to  play  with.  He  ia  not  thin,  but  yet  his 
cheeks  are  hollow,  and  there  is  a  fallen  look  about  the  lower  part  of  his 
countenance,  as  if  he  had  once  been  twice  the  size  he  is  now,  and  yet  he 
never  was.  His  brow  is  broken  into  many  wrinkles,  and  his  eye  looks 
fflassy  and  almost  sightless,  needing  spectacles,  for  which  he  has  already 
begun  to  fumble,  as  if  with  finffers'  ends  slightly  benumbed ;  and  when 
he  reads  his  daily  paper,  which  ne  does  always  sfter  dinner,  he  has  larse 
magnifying  glasses,  tnrough  which  he  struggles  to  see  clearly  how  the 
world  is  going.  To-day,  however,  as  he  does  not  dine,  and  only  takes 
his  biscuit  and  one  glass  or  two ;  so  neither  does  he  read  his  daily  news. 
In  short,  he  seems  to  have  other  things  to  read,  and  sits  like  one  en- 
chanted, with  those  letters  in  one  hand,  the  other  now  and  then  employed 
in  wiping  his  hot  brow,  on  which  great  drops  are  standing  ;  and  yet  the 
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day  is  cool,  and  Bummer's  sun  has  never  lighted  up  that  room.  Tba 
is  surely  struggling  with  an  ague  fit,  for  now  his  teeth  are  chattering  am 
with  winter's  cold.  What  can  it  be  ?  Alternate  shiverings,  and  mshuna 
of  red  heat,  and  brow  so  tight  as  if  an  iron  band  were  round  his  head  I 
Speak  out,  poor  sufiferer !  Thou  art  one  to  whom  a  word  of  «^^»<J*"y 
would  be  doubly  dear  at  such  a  time.  But  no ;  he  has  no  human  »qA 
to  share  with  him  the  long  accumulated  burdens  which  oppress  his  own. 
Speak  ovLt,  poor  man,  for  there  is  one  to  hear  thee,  even  if  thy  wife  wiK 
not ;  and  this  gpreat  agony  is  all  too  much  for  such  a  one  as  thou  art«^ 
so  patiently  foivetful  of  thyself,  so  gentle-spirited,  so  glad  to  help  a  suf- 
fering brother,  if  help  were  in  thy  power. 

"  No ;  I  will  not  tell  them  yet, '  said  Mr.  Ashley ;  "  things  may  mend.'* 
He  said  this  in  a  voice,  half-sigh  half-groan,  and  no  ear  heard  it  but  hia 
own,  for  he  was  all  alone.  Poor  man  I  he  had  been  thinking  the  same 
thing  for  years — that  things  would  mend ;  and  now  he  had  at  least  ona 
reason  for  a  growing  conviction  that  they  would ;  inasmuch  as  they  ap^ 
peared  to  be  approaching  nearer,  month  by  month,  to  that  particular  point 
from  whence,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  there  could  be  no  further 
descent  The  Ashleys,  however,  were  not  a  family  likely  to  be  inrolTod 
in  any  terrible  or  ruinous  catastrophe,  come  what  would.  Mr.  Ashky 
himself  had  never  been  a  speculator.  He  had  begun  the  world  by  en- 
tering upon  his  father's  well-established  business,  which,  but  for  some 
gradual  changes  in  political  and  mercantile  afi&urs,  might  still  have  sujh 
ported  him  in  the  comfortable  dignity  of  a  man  of  business  of  the  higheal 
respectability. 

Mr.  Ashley's  respectability,  indeed,  no  slanderous  tongue  had  ever 
touched.  His  own  afiable  and  easy  manners,  his  absence  of  all  un- 
founded assumption,  hb  love  of  peace  and  comfort,  and  his  universal  good? 
will,  if  they  did  not  obtain  him  real  friends,  had,  at  all  events,  the  efifeoi 
of  preventing  him  from  having  bitter  enemies ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  society 
was  concerned,  he  passed  pleasantly  along,  holding  the  place  hb  fathav 
held  at  corporation  dinners,  and  in  all  things  reputable  and  seemly,  rather 
maintaining  long-accustomed  ground,  than  advancing  one  step  forward. 
Amongst  his  brethren  of  the  town  council,  and  the  set  of  old  fiienda  ha 
was  accustomed  to  eat  his  turtle-soup  and  drink  his  wine  with,  he  had  no 
ambition  to  stand  foremost.  Distinction  was  not  the  star  he  worshipped^ 
nor  was  an  onward  course  the  object  of  his  life ;  at  least  beyond  the  poa*r 
sibility  of  taking  old  friends  with  him. 

But  while  'hSc.  Ashley  was  so  rare  a  person  as  to  make  himself  ex? 
tremely  comfortable  about  advancing ;  wnUe  be  was  rather  satisfied  and 
piciised  to  remain  stationary  in  the  safe  but  honorable  position  which  his 
fatlier  had  filled  before  him ;  and  wliile  he  lived,  and  flourished,  and  en* 
joyed  life  here,  untroubled  by  ambitious  thoughts  of  working  his  waj 
higher  in  the  social  scale,  he  was,  perhaps,  of  all  men  living,  one  of  the 
least  calculated  to  endure  a  fall.  Thus,  when  other  men  were  hurrying 
on  in  the  race  of  business,  past  and  over  one  another,  trampling  the  very 
life  out  of  their  fallen  fellows  in  their  hot  strife  and  eager  bittle  after 
more  and  more  of — ^none  could  tell  his  brother  nor  himself  of  what — the 
peaceful  soul  of  this  one  man  remained  unmoved.  He  could  not  join  the 
conflict :  the  necessary  consequence  was,  tlie  world  passed  on,  and  left  him  ; 
and  now  that  one  thing,  of  all  others,  which  his  character  was  least  fitted  is 
sustain,  seemed  threatening  to  come  upon  him.     In  sliort,  Mr.  Aahlep 
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tagan  to  i'eei  strong  symptomB  of  sinkiDg.  Ifia  worldly  foundation  waa 
becoming  less  secure.  £ach  passing  year  the  profits  he  realized  were 
smaller  than  the  year  before ;  and  while  he  was  still  far  from  owing  more 
then  than  he  could  honorably  pay,  his  afiairs  had  long  since  passed  that 
itaffe  when  it  would  have  been  possible  to  retire  from  business  altogether^ 
and  maintain  his  family  in  comfort 

"  If  1  had  but  given  up  in  time,  and  been  contented !"  Mr.  Ashley 
used  to  say,  as  he  pondered  these  sad  thoughts ;  but  he  only  said  so  to 
himself,  within  the  walls  of  that  dark  room,  where,  in  the  winter,  he 
would  sit  dreaming  over  the  ashy  fire,  half-dozing,  with  his  bottle  and 
his  glass,  and  almost  dreading  the  sound  of  those  swift  wheels  that  rolled 
him  io  his  villa,  and  placed  him  in  that  boasted  centre  of  all  happiness— 
(he  bosom  of  his  family. 

Whether  this  spot  of  all  others  was  the  centre  of  happine&b  to  Mr. 
Ashley,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  decide  after  taking  note  c^  the  prepa- 
raijons  which  were  made  that  day  to  render  it  one  of  more  than  usual 
felicity,  seeinff  it  was  the  anniversary  of  that  auspicious  event  which  had 
placed  him  m  the  enviable  position  of  being  Mrs.  Ashley's  husband, 
^ty  those  ill-timed  letters  should  have  arrived  on  such  a  day  1  Pitj, 
too,  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  a  man  who  could  not  quite  command  himself—- 
a  soft-hearted  man,  to  whom  a  word  of  unaccustomed  kindness  some- 
times went  like  a  sharp  arrow,  making  the  tears  start  to  ius  eyes :  sure 
signal  that,  for  the  wife  and  daughters  to  pounce  upon  him,  for  they 
found  him  manageable  then. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  was  much  to  be  accomplished  through 
ihis  weakness.  Many  contingencies  were  to  hang  upon  that  dinner ;  and 
Mrs.  Ashley,  like  a  skilful  general,  marshalled  her  forces  accordingly. 
It  was  not  to  be  an  elaborate  dinner.  Mr.  Ashley  was  no  epicure ;  and 
of  late,  especially,  he  had  questioned  whether  the  table  would  not  lode 
quite  as  comfortable,  if  less  expensively  supplied.  He  was,  therefore,  to 
hare  one  joint  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  dressed  with  the  nicest  cal- 
culation as  to  time  and  method,  just  as  Mr.  Ashley  always  said,  with 
somewhat  of  fond  remembrance,  he  had  once  eaten  at  Hathentone,  in  his 
days  of  courtship ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  nothing  ever  did  taste  hks 
those  dishes  now. 

£ariy  that  morning  the  mother  and  the  daughters  were  all  on  the  alertv 
for  now  thev  were  true  helpmeets  to  that  excellent  lady,  in  every  senae 
of  the  word.  In  order  that  the  domestic  machine  might  woric  more  har* 
moniously,  and  because,  as  they  grew  up  to  womanhood,  they  ceased  to 
be  very  manageable  as  mere  puppets  in  her  plans,  these  hopeful  young 
ladies  had  lately  been  admitted  more  into  their  mother's  confidence  than 
formerly ;  a  post  of  honor  which  they  were  not  very  likely  to  disgrace,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  keeping  it 

Kate  Staunton,  still  a  member  of  the  Ajinley  uunily,  was  the  only  rebel 
onder  this  system  of  good  management  On  such  occasions  of  family 
eonsultation,  where  an  object  had  to  be  gained  by  underhand  or  ques* 
taonable  means,  Kate  was  decidedly  impracticable  ;  and  so  often  had  her 
rashness,  in  fearlessly  betraying  the  honest  truth,  when  every  thinfi^  de> 
pended  upon  its  bei^  kept  back  or  disguised,  frustrated  plans  which  the 
Bunily  had  been  long  in  concocting,  that,  but  for  the  solid  advantages  ae> 
aruing  from  her  residence  at  the  Y  ilia,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  orphan 
ihiU,  OQoe  the  subject  of  such  tender  consideration,  would  long  era  this 
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hare  been  returned  to  her  grandfather,  without  much  oeremonj 
ing  her  departure. 

fiut  it  is  high  time  that  Mrs.  Ashley's  great  object,  as  reg^arda  lieff 
daughters,  was  ezpUiined.  That  object  was  educational.  Mrs.  Aahkgf 
under8to6d  this,  if  she  understood  any  thing ;  and,  unlike  those  mmuiliifc 
misses,  who  only  knew  how  to  dance  and  dress  their  hair,  her  daughtei% 
she  determined,  should  be  educated — ^really  well  educated.  In  pursa- 
anoe  of  this  plan,  some  of  the  five  had  now  been  subject  to  the  enliglii* 
ening  process  for  the  space  of  twenty  years ;  always  attending  lectures  — 
always  having  masters  in  attendance  upon  them — always  nmning  alter 
some  new  method  of  improvement,  and  paying  for  it  at  the  highest  pfioa. 
The  wonder  is,  they  beinff  five  in  number,  very  ingenious,  and  money 
not  too  plentiful,  that  it  did  not,  once  in  their  whole  hves,  occur  to  oae 
of  them,  how  far  it  might  be  possible  to  improve  themselves. 

This  notion,  however,  had  it  even  been  suggested  to  the  Ashley  fain* 
ily,  would  have  been  instantly  put  down  as  a  nomely  idea,  quite  too  anti- 
quated to  be  harbored  in  a  modem  brain.  It  is  most  probable  the  idea 
never  did  arise  in  any  one  of  their  sapient  minds ;  for  they  seemed  aU 
agreed,  cost  what  it  would,  that  the  great  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  go 
on  improving — improving  in  foreign  languages,  living  and  dead — improving 
in  history  and  chronology,  in  mathematics  and  general  science,  in  phyaiot 
ind  metaphysics,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  drawing,  and  in  music,  vocal 
ind  instrumental. 

All  this  was  well;  the  world  appears  to  think  it  could  not  haiw 
yeen  better^  seeing  that  the  Misses  Ashley  had  no  time  to  mend  their 
stockings,  nor  yet  to  chat  beside  the  winter's  fire,  when  theur  father 
same  home  tired  and  vexed  with  business — no  time  to  sing  to  him  hia 
favorite  sonffs,  nor  to  cut  open  the  leaves  of  his  magazine,  nor  to  do  any 
of  those  little  nameless  kindnesses  which  help  to  repay  the  labors  of  p»» 
rental  love— the  loi^  watchings  and  waitings  upon  hdpless  infancy,  aad 
all  the  tenderness,  solicitude,  and  care,  which  fill  up  the  existence  of  thoM 
who  love  their  children  as  they  ought. 

Mrs.  Ashley,  as  well  as  her  daughters,  had  a  very  fine  sense  of  wfani 
would  be  likely  to  advance  their  improvement.  Not  a  lecturer  came  to 
the  town  but  their  names  stood  first  on  the  list  of  subscribers.  Not  a 
new  method  of  painting  was  ofiered  to  the  attention  of  the  ladies,  but 
they  were  the  first  to  form  a  class.  But  especially,  in  the  musical  da» 
partment,  the  higher  the  pretender,  the  more  determined  were  they  to 
receive  instruction  from  that  particular  fountain-head.  If  in  the  course  ot 
their  visiting,  Mrs.  Ashley  discovered  that  any  young  ladies  surpassed  hm 
own  in  the  common  qualifications  for  evening  display — and  such  unfort«* 
nately  was  too  frequently  the  case — her  mat  business  then  was  to  find 
out  from  whom  they  had  received  instruction,  and  if  possible,  so  to  man-' 
age  that  her  daughters  should  receive  the  same. 

"  After  all,"  observed  Mr.  Ashley  to  his  wife,  sometimes,  *'  the  gidi 
don't  take ;"  and  he  even  ventured  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  some  other 
method  should  be  tried ;  but  he  was  always  so  condfidently  assured  that 
the  sole  cause  why  his  daughters  were  not  more  popular  amongst  the 
gentlemen  was,  that  they  wanted  the  touch  of  one  master,  and  the  style 
of  another,  both  which  were  absolutely  indispensable  to  their  success  in 
Ufe,  that  he  had  learned,  as  in  almost  every  other  household  question,  to 
let  things  take  thdr  course ;  and  so  the  master  was  engaged,  the  If 
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MM  through,  and  the  young  ladies  remained  just  as  plain,  and  as  ftr 
nom  heing  entertaining  or  attractive,  as  before. 

About  the  time  here  alluded  to,  a  celebrated  Italian  music-mastor  had 

some  to  reside  for  a  short  time  in  the  town  of  M .    The  very  nam&— 

Valdoni,  made  it  almost  imperatire  upon  all  young  ladies  who  wished  to 
be  considered  as  playing  with  feelinff,  as  well  as  execution,  to  take  les- 
ions of  him.  His  terms  were  high ;  hut  so,  it  was  said  of  him,  were  hk 
birth  and  talents;  to  say  nothing  of  his  persmial  recommendations,  whioh 
DO  doubt  greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of  hb  skill  as  a  musician.  In 
short,  Valdoni  was  the  fashion,  and  the  Misses  Ashley,  Uke  their  neigh- 
bors, must  have  the  benefit  of  his  lessons. 

To  obtain  permission  from  papa,  had  been  for  some  time  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  female  part  of  the  familv ;  and  on  this  day  in  particular,  a 
scene  was  to  be  enacted  which  they  had  little  doubt  would  produce  the 
desired  effect.  Great  consultaticnis,  and  even  some  slight  rehearsals  had 
previously  been  gone  through,  in  order  that  the  different  parts  might  be 
oetter  sustained ;  until  ELate  Staunton,  who  never  liked  her  aunt  and 
eousins  so  little  as  on  these  occasions,  g^w  quite  sad  at  heart,  and  went 
up  into  her  little  attic,  where  the  happiest  portion  of  her  life  was  spent, 
determined  to  bury  her  thoughts  in  some  interesting  book,  in  order  that 
she  might  neither  hear  nor  see  what  was  going  on. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  Kate  repaired  to  this  small  chamber, 
and  the  satisfaction  with  which  she  always  climbed  the  narrow  stairs  by 
which  it  was  approached,  one  might  almost  have  fancied  that  a  mine  of 
wealth  had  been  discovered  there.  And  so  in  fact  there  had  been— -« 
mine  of  more  than  gold— 4i  mine  of  knowledge  derived  from  books,  of 
which  there  was  abundance,  piled  in  heaps  around  the  room ;  and  that 
far  deeper  knowledge,  derived  perhaps  from  silent  thought,  and  self- 
examination,  and  often-thwarted  will ;  with  many  a  secret  trial,  not  un- 
aalutary,  though  so  closely  shut  within  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  her  young 
heart 

Had  Kate  been  the  pampered  child  of  fortune,  with  every  wish  in- 
dulged, it  is  more  than  probable  she  would  neither  have  been  happy  her- 
self, nor  capable  of  addmg  much  to  the  happiness  of  others.  As  it  waa» 
the  discipline  she  so  much  needed,  had  not  only  tried  but  purified  her 
heart ;  and  as  her  mind  expanded,  and  her  eager  quest  for  knowledge 
found  supply,  her  character,  and  even  her  countenance  assumed  so  dif- 
ferent an  aspect,  that  her  early  friends  would  not  have  recognised  her 
for  the  widow's  child.  Instead  of  that  little,  indescribable  lowng  crea- 
ture, so  unattractive,  and  so  plain  in  the  opinion  of  common  observen, 
Kate  was  now  an  interesting,  intelligent-looking  girl,  not  beautiful,  but 
possessing  what  is  understood  by  a  pood  countenance,  and  that  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  expression ;  a  countenance  that  looked  an  honest  wel- 
come, while  it  drew  the  good  and  wise  beside  it— an  earnest  countenance, 
too— one  that,  if  she  asked  a  question,  was  sure  to  elicit  some  intelligent, 
and  often  deeply-interesting  reply ;  for  while  so  many  sparkling  looks 
grow  dull  and  vapid  during  the  progress  of  any  serious  and  improving 
eonversation,  Kate  grew  more  and  more  enlightened  ;  her  strongl v-marked 
but  clearly- pendlled  eyebrows,  so  regularly  formed,  would  then  be  slight- 

Sarehed,  while  her  my  eyes  looked  almost  black,  so  brightly  were  Uiey 
en  illuminated.     Mot  that  Kate  was  by  any  means  habitually  on  the 
•Iraleh  to  urge  oo  oonvenatioii  beyond  iHiai  was  perfectly  natural  and 
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easy.  So  far  from  this,  she  was  a  great  lorer  of  a  little  quiet 
and  fun ;  and  often  in  the  social  visiting  of  the  Ashleys,  when  Artfanr 
Hamilton  was  of  the  party,  Kate  would  subject  herself  to  Mrs.  AM&j'u 
stem  reproof,  for  lightness  of  behavior  towards  gentlemen — an  odioos 
charge,  and  wholly  undeserved  by  Kate  in  general.  The  fact  was,  ditt 
had  a  trick,  her  aunt  and  cousins  said,  of  always  keeping  this  young  ges^ 
tleman  to  herself — unwillingly,  on  his  part,  they  believed  ;  to  which  poor 
Kate  would  very  naturally  answer, — **  Then  why  does  he  not  go  ?" 

"  Now  girk,"  was  Mrs.  Ashley's  frequent  exclamation  as  she  musterei 
her  forces  on  the  morning  of  that  pleasant  anniversary — **  Now  girls,  m* 
member  what  I  say  to  you.  If  your  father  asks  for  music,  take  him  hf 
surprise  with  one  of  those  old  Scotch  ballads.  Let  me  see,  what  haiw 
you  ?  He  used  to  like  '  Roy's  wife.'  Can  you  find  it,  Charlotte  ?  Nov 
1  think  of  it,  I've  a  great  mind  to  sing  something  myself." 

"  Oh  !  do,  mamma,"  was  echoed  by  the  five. 

"  A  bright  thought,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashley,  **  111  sing  '  John  AaAm^ 
son  my  Jo.'  Don't  laugh,  girls.  Papa  likes  it  above  afi  things ;  and  I 
could  sing  it  once.  He'll  forgive  me,  I  know,  if  I  break  down,  for  the 
sake  of  the  old  ditty ;  only  don't  sniile  on  any  account.  That  would 
spoil  all." 

"  And  what  shall  I  do,  mamma  ?"  inquired  Miss  Jane. 

"  Where  are  your  slippers  ?"  asked  the  lady  mother. 

"  What  slippers,  mamma  ?" 

''  The  slippers  you  worked  for  him  when  we  were  hoping  to  g^t  ymi 
off  to  Brighton,  with  the  Twisseldons." 

"  Oh !  don't  you  know  that  cook  has  been  wearing  one  of  themf,  wMi 
her  bad  foot  ?" 

**  Never  mind.  Bring  them  here  to  me.  We'll  plump  them  up  a  liti 
tie,  and  place  the  best  upon  the  other.  Papa  never  sees  that  kind  of 
thmg.  He  is  nearly  blind,  poor  man !  There,  put  them  near  the  fender. 
Now  they  don't  look  so  bad." 

"  Is  there  any  thing  else  we  can  do,  mamma  ?"  asked  the  young  lady 
who  had  been  so  successful  with  the  slipper.  Mrs.  Ashley  glanoel 
around  the  room,  and  then  exclaimed — **  The  chair — ^the  armchair,  out  d 
the  library.  Papa  will  be  quite  delis^hted  to  see  how  we  have  been  thinks 
mg  about  him.     And  now,  giris,  if  he  should  enter  upon  any  of  his  oM 


"  Are  we  reaUy  to  endure  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  voices. 

''  Yes,  most  assuredly,"  replied  the  mother;  ''and  not  to  yawn, 
put  him  out,  nor  go  away  and  leave  him."  « 

A  universal  groan  announced  their  acquiescence  with  these  directioiia 
And  this  father  was  the  very  same  who,  in  their  fretful  infancy,  had 
often  held  them  to  his  heart,  and  borne  them  with  untiring  arms,  as  ha 
placed  to  and  fro,  on  km^  winter  nights,  hushing  their  cries,  and  luUinff 
them  to  sleep  ;  and  pacmg  still  the  narrow  limits  of  his  chamber,  wioi 
step  so  gentle  that  it  could  not  break  the  slumbers  of  the  other  loved 
ones  there ;  thb  was  the  very  same  father,  whose  stories  they  wert 
charged,  for  especial  purposes  of  their  own,  to  hear,  and  not  to  crasli 
them  in  the  telling — them,  and  their  father's  spirit  with  them ! 

But  hark !  He  comes  :  it  is  the  man  himself,  looking  more  worn  and 
haggard  than  his  wont,  and  strangely  occupied  about  those  letters. 

^npa — papa T'     Oh,  idiat  a  bride  and  eheering  echo  did  that  word 
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now,  as  the  Bweet  Toioes  uttered  it  1  **  Papa,  let  me  take  off  your 
coat.  I  do  believe  it  rains :  you  must  be  wet.  Here  are  your  slippers— 
mp  slippers,  dear  papa — the  pair  I  worked  for  you  myself.*' 

"  Any  news  to-day,  my  love  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashley  ;  and  the  kind  ladr, 
as  she  spoke,  put  on  a  look  of  interest  most  profound,  such  as  made 
lier  husband  sorry  he  had  neglected  to  read  the  daily  paper,  almost  for 
tha  first  time  in  his  life.  Indeed,  his  whde  family,  to  his  infinite  astonish- 
menty  assumed  unwonted  attitudes  of  attention  and  respect :  if  he  seemed 
to  want  any  thing,  they  ran  hither  and  thither,  even  anticipating  his 
wishes ;  and,  altogether,  so  pleasant  an  air  was  thrown  over  his  domestic 
afibirs,  that  inwardly  the  man  of  troubled  soul  began  to  feel  as  if  those 
hUers,  followed  up  bv  others,  worse  and  worse — ^nay,  even  Jke  actual 
wreck  of  all  his  worldly  substance,  would  be  nothing,  could  he  always 
have  such  welcomes  in  hss  home. 

"  Well,  this  ft  comfortable,"  said  the  father,  sinking  down  into  his  fa- 
vorite chair.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of 
his  reception,  at  first.  Certain  recollections,  not  easily  obliterated,  warn- 
ed him  that  his  domestic  scenes  had  sometimes  danger  in  them,  when 
ihey  looked  like  this;  but  no  sooner  had  he  settled  himself  into  his  favor- 
ite chair,  than  a  pleasant  sense  of  its  reality,  at  least,  crept  round  hk 
heart ;  and  he  began  to  think  that  other  things  might  possibly  be  real 
too.  Perhaps  it  was  a  real  heartwarm  welcome.  Half  believing  this, 
and  more  than  half  bewildered  with  the  novelty  of  such  belief,  the  father 
hioked  around  upon  his  family  as  he  had  seldom  looked  of  late. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  mv  girls,"  said  he, — ^"and  you,  good  wife,^I  don't 
know  what  to  make  of  all  this  fuss ;  but  yet  I  am  quite  content  to  take  it 
kindly.  I'll  tell  you  something  else — that  never  miserable  wretch  was 
more  in  need  of  kindness  than  I  have  been  this  blessed  day ;  and  now  it 
eomes  upcm  me,  I  don't  know  how  to  bear  it,  such  an  old  fool  am  I." 

As  he  said  this,  he  drew  his  arm  around  one  daughter's  waist,  and 
leaned  his  brow  upon  another's  arm,  his  hot  tears  falhng  on  her  dress 
the  while.  Out  of  six  women — ^five  daughters  and  a  wife,  there  was  not 
one  whose  purpose  was  the  least  trifle  shaken  by  this  evkient  weakness ; 
bnt>  instead,  there  were  knowinff  glances  interchanged,  sharp,  calculatiiu; 
looks,  and  shrugs  and  nods,  as  if  they  counted  up  one  lesson  from  YaN 
doni  for  every  .tear  their  father  shed. 

And  then  the  dinner  came,  with  that  choice  dish,  and  talk  of  Hather- 
stone  in  the  old  times,  when  both  the  sisters  and  their  brother  were  at 
home,  and  courtship  made  the  place  a  paradise.  It  was  long  enouffh 
since  Mr.  Ashley  had  heard  his  wife  so  much  as  speak  on  themes  l£e 
these ;  but  now,  to  dwell  on  them  with  interest  1 — it  took  her  back,  m  his 
astonished  eyes,  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  to  all  he  once  believed  she 
was.  But  the  wine,  too ;  how  kind  it  was  of  her  to  think  of  that  old 
dosen,  stowed  away— so  choice,  and  now  so  welcome  1  There  seemed  to 
be  no  need  for  her  to  sing  "John  Anderson  my  Jo ;"  for,  even  now,  his 
heart  was  melting  last ;  and  while  dessert  was  yet  upon  the  table,  one 
joonff  girl  had  thrown  her  arms  around  his  neck,  one  was  mixing  for  him 
stiBwberriea  and  cream,  a  third  was  cutting  open  for  him  the  leaves  of  his 
mafirazine,  a  fourth  was  looking  out  her  old  Scotch  ballads,  to  be  ready 
for  him  in  the  drawing-room,  and  a  fifth  was  bitterly  complaining  that  she 
never  ooold  be  ''near  papa;"  while  the  chief  enchantress  sat  apart, 
^atehlqg  itm  woridng  of  £er  spells,  m  seoret ;  but  ak>ud  deoUring.  in  a 
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▼oioe  of  mimic  wratb,  that  she  herself  was  nothing  when  **  papa 
home." 

But  the  heart  grows  sick  with  details  smch  as  these.  Enough  to  aajp^ 
the  pageant  passed — the  scene  was  acted  well — the  point  was  gained. 
And  now  the  father  sits  alone,  left  in  the  dining-room  to  drink  his  wiM^* 
and  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy.  Which  was  it  ?  Not  much  of 
dther  beams  forth  from  his  drowsy  eye.  Musing,  and  dizzy,  and  bew3- 
dered,  there  he  sits ;  while  bursts  of  laughter,  only  half-suppreseed,  an 
sounding  in  the  drawing-room,  announcing  triumph  there.  Musing,  aad 
dizzy,  and  half-drunken,  there  he  sits  alone.  Their  point  is  gained  ;  wkf 
should  they  stay  with  1dm  ? 

Musii^,  and  dizzy,  and  half-drunken— oh  what  thoughts  come  back  I 
The  weary  and  beinoldered  man  has  gone  far,  far  into  the  olden  time.  He 
is  so  faint,  so  weak,  so  overborne  and  crazed  with  many  cares,  his  heart  m 
yearning  even  for  his  mother — ^his  old  mother,  who  had  one  simple  pur- 
pose all  her  life — just  to  make  him  happy.  Oh  for  a  touch  of  her  md 
nand — a  tone  of  her  soft  voice,  for  that  was  always  true.  His  parentB 
and  old  Michael  Staunton  had  been  friends  together ;  and  the  days  he 
spent  with  them  at  Hatherstone  had  been  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Theve 
was  a  reality  in  all  things  then ;  but  now  the  world  was  grown  so  slippery, 
he  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  Sometimes  he  felt  as  if  its  present  as- 
pect was  but  a  dream,  the  past  his  only  true  existence ;  and  the  more 
he  drank  of  that  bewildering  wine,  the  more  he  felt  as  if  it  was  so. 

Thus,  then,  he  sat  and  ihused — ^it  was  his  habit,  no  one  caring  to  inteik 
rupt  his  thoufi^hts ;  thus  he  sat  and  drowned  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  the 
tender,  yearning  memories  of  the  past,  and  all  the  fearful  apprehenaoaa 
of  the  future,  which  at  times  he  dared  not  meet  He  was  a  man  who 
had  no  thought  of  bitterness  towards  any  himian  hemg.  Even  at  the 
worst,  he  never  blamed  his  wife  and  children ;  but  took  for  g^ranted  maok 
of  what  they  told  him  of  the  recuonablenese  of  all  their  wants,  and  how 
they  were  the  same  as  other  people's — as  ffood  people's  too ;  a  fact  whkh 
would  have  needed  more  philosophy  thim  his,  entirely  to  gainsay.  He 
only  felt  the  weight,  the  burden  of  his  rapidly-increasing  cares,  unshared 
by  any  one ;  and  in  his  early  waking  hours,  and  when  the  time  drew  near 
for  letters  to  be  laid  upon  his  de^ — ^those  were  the  moments  when  he 
«unk  with  all  the  weakness  of  a  child ;  and  often  scalding  l^ars,  unseen  far 
any  one,  rolled  down  his  shrivelled  cheek ;  and  his  white  hand  so  fomUed 
with  those  ominous  papers,  that  he  scarcely  had  the  power  to  break  their 
seals. 

At  such  times — nay,  at  every  season  of  his  life,  at  every  momeaA» 
whether  of  trust  or  trial,  of  bright  hope  or  bitter  disappointment,  Mr. 
Ashley  was  a  man  whom  woman's  influence  might  have  inade  or  uiimade. 
Of  all  the  ills  of  life,  no  single  one,  nor  even  many,  hard  and  hitter  had 
they  been,  could  ever  have  completely  overwhelmed  him,  had  some  wo- 
man, loving  and  beloved,  stood  faithfully  beside  him  ;  walking  alon^  wilh 
him  through  sorrow  or  through  shame,  and  strengthening  him  for  better 
things.  Are  there  not  other  Mr.  Ashleys  struggling  on  alone  ? — Mothen 
and  daughters,  with  your  many  wants  and  wishings,  look  around  yoa. 
But  softly !— even  here  a  gentle  step  is  coming. 

"  Uncle,  dear  uncle,"  said  a  kind  soft  voice,  so  earnest  that  it  made  tlie 
dreamer  start.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  phantom  form  had  spdien  in  a 
tiaoo.    "  Unclo,  dcm't  let  them  have  those  lessons,"  said  the  same  vdm% 
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vUle  a  soft  cool  hand  was  laid  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  cheek  preased 
gently  to  his  own,  and  with  the  other  of  those  loving  hands  his  half- 
emptied  fflass  was  pushed  away.  It  was  Kate  Staunton  who  did  this— 
land,  faithful  ELate — ^who  could  not  have  entertained  a  fonder,  deeper 
afieotkm  for  Mr.  Ashley,  had  he  been  her  father. 

Kate  had  known  all  about  this  plan  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  ;  and,  but  for  that 
VDwonted  reception  of  the  husband  and  parent,  would  have  made  a  point 
of  seeing  her  uncle  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  for  what  was 
going  to  happen.  In  the  acting  out  of  the  plan  she  had  not  been  present, 
only  so  far  as  attendance  at  the  dinner-taole  required  her  to  be  so  ;  for 
her  spirit  could  not  brook  that  kind  of  thing ;  and  having  no  influence  to 
put  it  down,  her  only  alternative  was,  as  usual,  to  withdraw.  She  was 
not,  therefore,  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  point  was  really  gained, 
until  her  uncle  told  her,  in  reply  to  her  reiterated  remonstrances  with  him 
to  rouse  his  manly  spirit,  and  refuse  tliat  most  unreasonable  demand  up- 
on his  purse. 

"  It  is  too  late,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  in  a  voice  made  womanly 
with  wine  and  weakness.  "  They  have  come  over  me  again,  as  they  al- 
wmys  do.  I  could  have  borne  their  kindness — they  have  tried  that  trick 
too  often  ;  but  that  talk  about  old  times !  Oh,  Kate  I  whenever  you  are 
married,  treat  your  husband  openly,  honestly ;  don't  make  a  fool  of  him, 
as  your  aunt  does  of  me." 

**  No,  uncle,  you  are  not  a  fool.  Nobody  can  say  that  of  you ;  only 
•ometimes  when  you  have  taken  too  much  wine.  It  is  that,  more  than 
any  thing,  which  unmans  yon,  and  makes  you  unable  to  withstand  their 
arguments  and  persuasions.  Don't  take  any  more,  to-day,  dear  uncle. 
You  shall  have  your  coffee ;  that  will  do  you  more  good.  Let  us  go  into 
the  library  together — not  the  drawing-room  just  now.  See,  I  have  got 
the  last  number  of  the  story  that  you  liked  so  much.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you,  while  you  drink  your  coffee  ?" 

In  the  earnestness  of  her  entreaties,  Kate  had  unintentionally  sunk  up- 
on her  knees  beside  her  uncle,  lookhig  affectionately  into  his  face ;  and 
while  his  hand  was  resting  on  her  head  in  very  fondness  and  endearment, 
ti  seemed  to  bring  back  to  his  recollection  former  times,  when  fondness 
{ovand  a  welcome  from  his  own  children,  warmer  and  more  real  than  it 
ever  found  now.  At  last  he  said,  with  sadness  in  his  tone—"  Oh !  Kate ! 
I  loved  them  so,  when  they  were  babies."  I 

*'  They  were  nice  little  babies,  I  dare  say/'  said  Kate ;  "  I  am  sure 
they  must  have  been.  And  Frederic — ^what  a  fine  fellow  he  was,  was 
he  not  ?" 

''  Frederic  1"  exclaimed  the  father,  with  every  tone  of  tenderness  now 
gone. — *'  Don't  talk  of  him.  Do  you  know,  Kate,  it  was  but  yesterday  I 
laked  him  for  the  loan  of  fifty  pounds,  and  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?" 

"  Perhaps  he  could  not  lend  it,"  whispered  Kate ;  but  her  uncle  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  with  a  look  of  unbelief ;  and  finding  that  the  conversa- 
tion had  taken  a  dangerous  turn,  and  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  looking  about 
for  his  glass  in  order  that  he  miffht  replenish  it,  Kate  so  managed  as  to 
kad  him  away  into  the  library  without  his  being  aware  of  any  extraordi- 
nary effort  on  her  part.  Here  she  had  ordered  the  chairs  to  be  replaced, 
and  as  ooffee  was  immediately  brought  in,  there  was  at  least  an  appear- 
mofoe  of  outward  comfort,  cootributii^  its  share  to  soothe  the  imtataoa 
ittflfering  within. 
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As  the  two  sipped  thdr  coffee,  ELate  irent  ehftttering  on,  as  if 
Teiy  joy  and  buoyancy  of  heart.  It  was  a  stunmer's  evening,  the 
hot  aiid  heavy,  and  she  threw  open  the  low  window,  which  lo^ced 
upon  a  pretty  hiwn.  The  moon  was  shining,  and  the  dew  gave  freshiMH 
to  the  air  and  odor  to  the  flowers.  Mr.  Ashley  drew  his  chisur  beside  Iht 
open  window,  to  look  with  ELate  upon  that  scene,  and  they  were  both 
silent.  It  seemed  as  if  the  tomult  of  their  feelings  was  subdued ;  umi 
then,  if  ever  in  her  life,  the  orphan  girl  looked  up  to  heaven  with  prajei^ 
ful  spirit,  asking  aid  for  one  who  needed  it  so  sorely — who  was  himeetf 
80  weak,  so  sad,  $io  broken-spirited. 

At  last  she  spoke,  and  said  in  simple  language, — "  Oh  uncle !  would  it 
not  be  happy  to  feel  assured  that  we  should  go  to  heaven,  and  be  at  rest 
forever  ?" 

Mr.  Ashley  started.  "  What  do  yon  mean,  Kate,"  he  said,  **  by  talk- 
ing to  me  m  that  manner?     You* don't  think  I  am  breaking  up,  surely?'* 

*'  No,  uncle,  most  assuredly  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  sometimes  ytw 
come  home  so  faint  and  weary,  and  you  look  so  much  as  if  you  wanted 
rest" 

"  Rest,  child.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  have  not  for  some  time. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me.*' 

"  Yes,  there  is,  imcle — sweet,  unbroken  rest.  But  we  must  pray  for 
it — watch  for  it — strive  for  it." 

''  Ah,  Kate !  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  as  you  do ;  and  what  you  say  is 
gospel  truth,  no  doubt ;  but  I  have  never  thought  about  these  things, 
cared  much  either ;  and  I  cannot  do  so  now.'* 


CHAPTER    XIIL 

Wbuji  endeavoring  to  interest  our  readers,  and  the  yoonff  m  par- 
tieular,  on  behalf  of  Kate  Staunton,  scnne  apology  is  due  to  UxoBe  whb 
look  for  the  accustomed  attributes  <k  a  herome,  m  eveij  female  cbanMh 
ter  commended  especially  to  their  favorable  notice.  To  say  nothing  of 
doubts  early  entertained,  and  which  experience  has  done  little  to  re- 
move, whether  characters  endowed  with  such  attributes  are  often  aotuaUr 
found;  we*would  speak  with  all  diffidence,  and  submission  to  pub6 
opinion,  while  suggesting  another  doubt,  whether,  if  found,  they  wooM 
really  interest  us  to  the  degree  which  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  writen 
of  fiction,  who  have  Uie  privil^e  of  inventing  cmuraoters  of  their  own. 
It  may  prove  a  great  want  of  taste  to  entertain  or  give  utterance  to 
sentiments  of  tiiis  kind,  but  we  have  to  confess,  that  often  in  the  perusal 
of  well-told  fiction,  we  have  turned  with  pleasure  to  the  subservienit 
characters — to  the  wayward,  the  erring,  ibe  passioiiate,  or  the  perverse-— 
we  have  turned  even  to  the  less  lovely,  the  less  elevated,  and  l&e  leas 
perfect,  with  a  degree  of  sympathy  and  aoquaintanceship,  which  Ind 
tailed  to  be  inspired  by  the  heroine  herself,  and  which,  we  are  incHned 
to  sD^peet,  is  not  olten  inspired  by  characters,  who,  whatever  4lieir 
attraotums  may  be,  are  not  at  the  same  time  weak  and  firntty  aa  Oirr> 
letvea.  's 
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If  the  reader  Bhoold  be  of  aa  opposite  opmion,  requiring  all  poaaible 
oerfectioDs  without  shadow  or  alloy,  we  shall  indeed  be  in  a  fearful 
ailemma  with  Kate  Staunton,  the  widow's  child.  In  the  first  place. 
OAtore  had  not  gifted  her  with  beauty ;  and  though  we  read  of  nostrums 
9i^>able  of  transforming  age  into  youth,  and  deformity  into  loveliness. 
Kate  was  one  of  the  least  likely  persons  in  the  world  to  make  experi- 
■Bent  of  their  powers  upon  herself.  Thus  her  hair  remained  without  a 
ourl,  a  wave,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  sung  about  in  a  poem,  h  is 
true  it  was  now  kept  beautifully  neat,  and  folded  partially  over  hiM* 
cheeks  and  temples,  with  wonderful  precision ;  but  it  was  of  no  earthly 
color  to  which  a  name  could  possibly  be  given.  It  was  neither  flaxen, 
auburn,  black,  nor  ffolden ;  but  rather  a  mixture  of  all  tints  blended 
into  one,  and  that  the  moet  frequently  seen  and  recognised  under  the 
description  of  brown.  Her  eyebrows  of  the  same  tint  were  clear  and 
beautiful,  giving  a  marked  expression  to  her  countenance  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent changes,  while  her  dark  gray  eyes  looked  out  beneath  them  with 
a  world  of  meaning,  var3ring  through  aU  gradations,  from  the  brightest 
joy,  to  the  deepest  earnestness  of  serious  thought. 

In  person  Kate  was  middle  sixed,  or  rather  less,  possessing  more  ac- 
tivity than  grace,  and  yet  not  awkward.  She  had  a  firm  step,  and  up- 
right carriage,  and  aU  her  attitudes  and  movements  indicated  the  very 
opposite  of  listlessness,  vacuity,  or  languor.  She  looked  and  acted  like 
a  person  of  strong  purpose ;  and  though  without  the  least  bloom  or 

glow  upon  her  cheeks,  it  was  evident  that  she  possessed  in  an  unusual 
egree,  the  union  of  a  healthy  body  with  a  vigorous  mind.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  the  young  lady  in  question  was  not  much  addicted  to 
hysterics,  and  hitherto  had  never  fainted  in  her  life ;  but,  worse  than  all, 
Kate  Staunton  was  a  slk^ht  touch  selfish — not  greedy,  certainly ;  that 
would  have  made  her  character  a  very  different  one  from  what  it  was. 
No ;  she  only  liked  herself  so  far  as  to  take  a  general  prudent  care  of 
all  her  own  property,  her  time,  her  books,  her  money.  These  she  hus- 
banded in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  them  to  some  useful  purpose ;  and 
even  in  giving,  she  was  thus  enabled  to  be  more  generous  than  young 
ladies  generally  are.  It  is  true  she  was  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  Uirow- 
ing  all  her  money  away  at  once,  in  a  Httle  ffreen  purse,  as  heroin&i 
mostly  do,  leaving  themselves  penniless  until  uie  next  supply ;  but  bv 
great  c^ure-taldng,  both  of  clothes  and  other  things,  Kate  so  managed, 
even  with  her  small  allowance  of  pocket-money,  as  to  have  a  little  store 
from  which  she  often  supplied  the  wants  of  the  necessitous ;  and,  ac- 
companied by  the  kind-hearted  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Ashlev's  confidential  ser- 
vant, went  httle  rounds  of  charitable  visiting,  more  deeply  interesting  to 
her  than  all  the  parties  to  which,  as  a  member  of  the  Ashley  family,  she 
was  admitted. 

The  fact  was,  this  little  bit  of  selfishness,  inherent  in  the  character  of 
Kate  Staunton,  accompanied  by  naturally  clear  judgment  and  quick 
sense,  had  just  enabled  her  to  acquire  the  haUt  of  looking  about  her,  so 
as  to  discover  how  she  might  turn  every  thing  that  happened  to  some 
good  account.  As  an  orpnan  child,  not  very  much  beloved  by  any  one, 
she  had  sorely  needed  thu ;  and  findmg  her  residence  with  the  Ashleys 
in  many  respects  but  little  to  her  taste,  instead  of  linking  into  listless 
Bormuring  and  inaction— instead  of  weeping  and  reinning,  she  had 
mdjf  set  about  even  to  make  the  best  of  tluit ;  and  so  with  cheerful 
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earnestness  had  seised  a  thousand  golden  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
improvementy  which  a  morbidly  sensitive  and  selfish  character  wouU 
hare  neglected  or  despised. 

Not  that  Kate  was  otherwise  than  quick  to  feel;  she  would  have 
wanted  half  her  womanly  charm  if  this  had  been  the  case ;  but  aa  her 
character  advanced  towards  maturity,  she  was  so  shut  out  from  sym- 
pathy and  warm  affection  towards  herself,  that  she  had  learned  to  hiie 
her  feelings  deep  within  her  heart,  and  there  to  lock  them  in,  until  senile 
fitting  and  appropriate  time  to  bring  them  into  use.  Thus  the  sttine 
system  of  prudence  and  economy  which  regulated  the  management  of 
her  time  and  money,  was  beginning  also  to  regulate  the  mana^ment  of 
her  feelings,  only  that  sometimes  a  passionate  mdignation  against  fraud 
and  double-dealiiig  got  the  better  of  her  prudence,  and  then  her  nat- 
urally impetuous  and  strong  will  was  exhibited  in  no  measured  form  or 
expression. 

Circumstances,  however,  were  working  great  changes  in  the  character 
and  disposition  of  Kate  Staunton ;  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  hu- 
man life,  circumstances  apparently  least  advantageous,  were  operating 
with  incalculable  benefit.  For  instance,  had  the  widow's  child  in  early 
life  been  placed  exclusively  amongst  those  who  sympathized  with,  and 
desired  to  please  her,  she  would  in  all  probability  have  thrown  opea 
every  feeling  and  every  wish  of  her  heart,  looking  for,  and  requiring,  im- 
mediate attention  to  her  demands.  As  it  was,  her  feelings  might  as 
well  have  been  distributed  to  the  winds,  as  exposed  to  the  Ashlcnr 
family  ;  and  her  wishes  were  always  more  likely  to  be  met  with  a  sud- 
den and  peremptory  check,  than  with  even  a  promise  of  indulgence.  It 
was  perhap  from  being  thus  restrained,  and  yet  determined  to  be  eon- 
tented  and  comfortable,  that  Kate  Staunton  had  acquired  the  habit  of 
making  the  best  of  circumstances.  Beyond  this,  she  had  the  good 
sense  never  to  waste  her  energies  in  struggling  against  what  was  ta- 
evitabU — a  useful  lesson  both  for  man  and  woman;  and  the  earlier 
learned  the  happier  for  us  all. 

The  very  fact,  that  Mrs.  Ashley  eagerly  laid  hold  of  all  those  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  provided  by  Mr.  Staunton  for  his  orphan  chaigo^ 
so  as  to  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  her  own  daughters,  often  leaving 
poor  little  Kate  only  second-hand  music,  and  lessons  transmitted  in  m 
very  inefficient  manner  through  a  third  party,  had  the  effect  of  stimula- 
ting her  energies,  and  quickening  her  determination  not  to  be  defeated  in 
her  favorite  object,  that  of  acquiring  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
learning  and  intellectual  improvement  which  the  nature  of  her  circuai- 
stances  permitted.  Seldom,  indeed,  did  Kate  Staunton  unk  into  despond- 
ency— seldom  did  she  even  indulge  herself  with  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears.  Whenever  she  did  this,  it  was  alone  in  her  little  quiet  chamber* 
where  her  tears  were  soon  wiped  away  by  her  own  hand :  her  head  was 
soon  raised,  and  her  thoughts  were  soon  busy  again  with  some  book,  or 
some  study,  which  took  them  entirely  away  from  herself.  The  last  tldoff 
in  the  world  she  would  have  thought  of  doing,  was  to  sit  down  and 
complain  that  nobody  loved  her,  and  that  consequently  it  was  of  no  use 
exerting  herself  in  any  way.  Perhaps  the  painful  feet  was  not  altogether 
absent  from  her  nund — ^perhaps  it  was  too  painful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
However  that  might  be,  no  human  being  had  ever  heard  her  comiMa 
that  she  was  lonely  or  uncared  for;  nor  did  any  other  belief  prsftlL 
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mg8t  those  with  whom  she  was  associated,  than  that  she  was  one  of 
Ike  happiest  beings  in  the  world. 

Thus,  then»  if  Kate  Staunton  had  a  shade  of  self-love  mixed  up  with 
Ike  varied  dements  of  her  character,  it  operated  in  a  yerj  unobtrusive 
and  inoffensive  manner,  assuming  most  frequently  an  aspect  of  inde- 
pendence, and  making  it  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of  her  life  to 
(rouble  nobody.  Had  tidings  been  brought  to  Kate,  that  the  house  in 
which  she  lived  was  on  &re,  she  was  the  very  person  who  would  have 
been  discovered  afterwards  to  have  quietly  made  her  escape,  taking,  in 
•U  probability,  her  clothes  and  her  most  valuable  property  along  with 
her ;  or  had  there  been  fever  raging  in  a  poor  family  in  tne  neighborhood, 
Kate  would  have  devised  some  means  of  sending  the  sufferers  relief, 
without  going  near  them  herself.  The  pity  is,  there  are  not  a  greater 
number  of  young  ladies  selfish  tn  the  same  manner. 

Al  the  masters  who  attended  the  Ashley  family,  to  give  instruction  in 
their  various  departments,  were  delighted  with  the  aptness  and  profi- 
eieacy  of  the  orphan  girl.  With  the  elder  young  ladies,  the  process  of 
education  was  the  teacher's  part  entirely,  the  pupils  being  receivers  of 
Ummohs,  and  nothing  more.  But  with  Kate  it  was  widely  different. 
Nothing  which  could  possibly  be  accomplished  in  their  absence  was  left 
undone  ;  and  her  progress  was  consequently  so  rapid,  that  she  had  to  be 
shut  out  from  at  least  one  lesson  every  week,  im  order  that  her  cousins 
might  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  her. 

This,  and  a  thousana  other  little  pcHnts  of  pre-eminence,  too  trivial  to 
specify,  had  the  very  natural  effect  of  awakening  a  deme  of  jealousy, 
always  accompanied  with  ^  its  proportion  of  spite,  on  ue  part  of  Mrs. 
Ashley  and  her  daughters,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assig^ning  motives 
to  others,  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  those  by  which  they  were  them- 
selves actuated.  Thus,  m  that  mere  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  delight  in 
intellectual  cultivation,  by  which  Kate  was  influenced,  they  saw  a  selfish 
design  to  bring  herself  into  notice,  and  of  course  to  throw  them  into 
shade ;  and  so  on  through  every  action  and  habit  of  her  life.  They  were 
not  openly  unkind  to  her ;  they  even  persuaded  themselves  they  loved 
her,  as  cousins  ought  to  be  loved ;  and  often  would  have  admitted  her 
into  their  confidence,  could  she  have  been  made  useful  to  the  furtherance 
of  theb  plans.  The  state  of  feeling  which  existed  towards  her  might 
have  beea  best  understood  by  listening  to  their  talk  behind  her  back ;  for 
tbtre  it  was  that  she  was  always  spoken  of  as  being  extremely  plain ; 
while,  to  heighten  and  give  piquancv  to  their  observations,  one  sister 
would  always  persist  in  not  seeing  her  so-— in  maintaining,  that  if  her 
eyes  had  been  blue  instead  of  grajr,  her  nose  long  instead  of  short,  her 
mouth  not  so  wide,  and  her  complexion  any  thing  but  what  it  was,  she 
would  reallv  have  been  almost  pretty.  And  then  her  dress ;  you  would 
have  thought,  to  hear  them  discuss  that  never-failing  theme,  that  such  a 
fright  as  Kate   Staunton  had  never  walked  the  earth ;  and   vet  her 

appearance  was  both  ladylike  and  becoming,  as  much  so  as  could  possi- 
y  be  expected  from  one  whose  thoughts  were  evidently  not  much 
occupied  about  such  matters. 

But  a  still  more  extraordinary  feature  of  the  case  was  exhibited  on 
•B  occasions  of  trifling  indisposition ;  and,  happily  for  Kate,  she  knew 
nothing  more.  There  seemed  to  be  a  prepossession  in  the  minds  of  her 
Slid  eoQsinsi  that  she  oould  not  by  any  possibility  have  so  mueb  as  a 
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Bore  throat.  Her  headaches  they  always  knew  the  meamng  ol^ 
winked  at  one  another ;  and  once,  when  she  was  confined  to  the  fa 
for  a  fortnight  with  a  sprained  ankle,  they  were  all  perfectly  sure  it 
only  stiff  from  want  of  exercise.  Observations  of  this  kind  were  «l 
coarse  only  made  behind  her  back ;  and  consequently  the  object  of  thoa 
remained  in  happy  unccmscionsness  of  what  was  said  or  thought :  wliib 
nursed  and  cared  for  by  the  kind-hearted  Jenkins,  she  neither  asked  nor 
wished  for  more.  It  would  have  astonished  her  no  Uttle,  could  she  haw 
formed  the  remotest  idea  how  they  did  talk  about  her — ^that  auni,  aid 
those  five  cousins,  provided  only,  they  had  nothing  else  more  interetting  on 
the  way.  There  was  Kate's  work-box,  always  left  out,  and  full  of  thread 
and  needles,  which  they  believed  were  their  own ;  Kate's  writing-desk,  the 
ugliest  and  most 'inconvenient  thing  they  ever  beheld,  and  yet  how  ab- 
surdly attached  to  it  she  seemed.  Kate  secluded  in  her  chamber  wa» 
always  wondered  about,  as  to  what  she  could  be  doing ;  Kate  at  he^  les- 
ions was  only  trying  how  far  she  could  ^et  before  them ;  Kate  in  tht- 
house  was  regarded  as  a  spy !  Kate  wallang  out  was  reflected  upon,  a» 
guilty  of  imprudence  and  impropriety. 

And  yet  Kate  did  walk  out,  in  spite  of  them  all,  and  by  herself  too- 
out  on  fine  summer  mornings,  when  the  dew  was  still  upon  the  grasa— 
out  even  beyond  the  limits  of  her  uncle's  grounds,  tripping,  with  atep  «^ 
light  as  health  and  youth  could  make  it,  along  the  nearest  lanes,  and 
sometimes  down  to  the  side  of  the  bright  water,  where  she  loved  to  see 
the  gallant  vessels  sailing,  and  the  fishermen  busy  with  their  neta^. 
These,  with  the  morning  air  and  freshening  tide,  and  all  the  busy  stir  ol 
newly-awakened  life,  gave  vigor  to  her  frame  and  animation  to  her  eye. 
Indeed,  the  world  to  her  was  all  amusement,  interest,  and  instnicticML 
view  it  where  she  would.  The  very  milkmen,  as  they  passed  her  with 
their  carts;  the  loads  of  vegetables  for  the  markets ;  every  thing,  how- 
ever commonplace,  had  some  new  aspect  to  be  viewed  in,  some  new  fisar 
turc  to  find  out ;  so  that  an  early  morning  ¥ralk  to  her  was  equal  to  a  6m» 
of  ordinary  life,  in  ail  the  thoughts  it  suggested,  and  the  impressiooa  Jt 
left  upon  her  mind. 

Lately,  however,  Kate  had  a  better  motive  than  her  own  amusemenl, 
or  even  the  pursuit  of  health  and  general  benefit  to  herself,  in  these  early 
risings.  She  had  discovered,  and  gpieved  to  have  diacovored  it  so  iait, 
that  her  uncle  breakfasted  alone,  in  a  very  comfortless  and  uncared-lnr 
manner.  Not  that  he  had  complained — he  never  did  that;  but  the  dis- 
covery was  made  accidentally,  by  peeping  into  the  breakfast-room  oae 
morning  just  after  he  was  gone,  and  witnessing  that  wretched  stata  irf 
things  which  exists  sometimes  at  eariy  morning,  when  sleepy  servaila 
have  no  example  in  the  ladies  of  the  family,  to  show  them  how  to  mas- 
age  better.  Lookmg  at  the  broken  fragments  of  that  miserable  meal 
Kate  Staunton  had  stood  almost  aghast;  and,  resolvii^  within  beiaell 
that  such  things  should  never  be  a^ain,  she  ever  afterwards  came  dowa, 
before  her  unde,  with  her  own  hands  arranged  the  breakfast-thinga,  and 
then  presided  at  the  table,  in  her  cheerful  chatty  way,  making  it  aecm  to 
him  the  pleasantest  tlung  in  the  whole  world  to  do  so. 

At  first  Mr.  Ashley  had  remonstrated.  Knowing  the  difficulty  which 
some  ladies  would  have  found  in  performing  such  early  duties,  he  ba* 
lieved  that  none  could  really  like  the  task,  and  had  a  thousand  acnmlea 
about  inflicting  such  a  tax  on  any  one.    But  Kate  was  quite  equarJt 
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OHsfaating  arguments  of  this  kind  in  the  most  effectnal  manner.  Y^ 
foreign  to  her  habits  were  those  extravagant  expressions  of  affectioD 
wfakh  somd  like  mockery  from  one,  when  others  are  so  8ilent»  or  worse 
tlHoi  silent,  on  that  point.  No ;  Kate  knew  better.  She  had  a  way  of 
her  own  of  managing  diese  niceties ;  and  being  reputed  in  the  Ashley 
Cmily  a  selfish  character,  she  made  the  most  of  thu  unlovely  attribute, 
and  told  her  uncle  how  she  always  walked  before  breakfast  herself,  and 
how  delighted  she  should  be  to  j(nn  him  at  his  tea,  for  really  she 
grew  quite  funt,  she  said,  sometimes  before  the  family  were  ready.  We 
trust  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  strict  truth  that  Kate  departed ;  but 
certainly  her  cheerful  hearty  countenance  belied  her,  when  she  talked 
of  faintness.  Well,  she  had  yet  her  walk  to  take-^a  brisk  walk  of 
an  hour  long,  and  that  was  something.  No  doubt  she  would  perform 
it  much  more  comfortably  for  having  shared  her  uncle's  early  break- 
ftat. 

Some  young  ladies  would  have  thought  it  selfish  in  Kate  Staunton  to 
think  about  her  health ;  but  she  knew  better  than  any  one  could  tell  her 
the  value  of  these  cheerful  early  walks,  and  how  they  kept  away  dull 
headaches  and  low  spirits,  and  gave  her  strength  and  energy  to  get 
through  the  little  trials  of  each  day.  She  knew  too,  how  sad  a  thing  it 
would  be,  as  she  was  circumstanced,  to  lose  that  buoyant  health  of  mind 
as  well  as  body  which  supported  her ;  she  knew  how  little  in  her  orphan 
lot  there  was  to  render  illness,  or  even  delicacy  of  constitution,  interesting ; 
and  thus  acting  upon  the  grand  principle  of  takmg  care  of  herself,  Kate 
was  really  more  efficient  as  a  prop,  and  more  at  liberty  to  take  care  of 
otheri. 

It  seemed  as  if  many  circumstances  were  conspiring  to  render  the  eiu*ly 
morning  walks  of  Kate  Staunton  the  most  eventful,  as  well  as  the  hap- 
piest portion  of  her  life.  Those  delicate  attentions  to  her  uncle's  comfort, 
whkh  did  so  much  to  cheer  his  desolate  heart,  had  given  them  the  char- 
■eter  of  a  duty ;  the  fresh  morning  air  and  the  lively  exercise  were  them- 
sdves  sufficient  to  send  her  home  a  happier  being  tlmn  she  went  out ;  but 
now  there  were  occasional  meetmgs  with  a  fn^d,  with  one  who  was 
wfaollT  unaccustomed  to  be  met  with  at  that  strange  hour,  which  often 
sent  tne  happy  Kate  home  to  her  second  breakfast  wfth  the  fi&mily,  in  a 
very  absent  state  of  mind,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  with  a  slight 
ftamk  upon  her  cheek. 

On  these  occasions  the  Misses  Ashley  wondered,  as  wdl  they  miffht, 
indmt  had  come  over  their  young  cousin.  It  is  true  she  had  her  Itiuian 
ffnunmar  in  her  hand,  and  was  preparing  like  themselves  for  morning 
nsscms ;  but  all  the  while  that  she  mistook  the  qualities  of  cream  and 
•Bgar,  she  looked  so  conscious  of  some  secret  source  of  happiness,  somc- 
ihmg  that  made  her  more  indiflferent  than  ever  about  what  was  trans- 
pring  around  her,  that  the  half-asleep  young  ladies  were  quite  indignant 

r'nst  one  who  seemed  to  have  some  secret  fount  of  happmess,  at  which 
drank  unknown  to  them.  It  is  probable  they  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  more  indignant  had  they  known  what  was  the  real  nature  of  this 
sweet  draught,  and  by  whom  it  was  administered. 

Poor  Kt£&  had  lived  so  long,  and  yet  so  pleasantly,  upon  a  merely 
aegative  kind  of  satisfsctkm,  that  one  pure  drop  of  real  positive  happmest 
much  farther  with  her  than  it  would  have  done  with  most  young 
Bm  we  will  tell  her  secret  for  her;  for  though  she  choae  horn 
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prudential  motiyes  not  to  tell  it  herself,  she  was  yery  far  from 
ashamed  of  it 

We  have  said  already,  that  Arthm*  Hamilton  was  often  of  the 
joined  in  by  the  Ashley  family—often,  too,  a  visiter  at  their  house,  when 
he  was  much  admired  and  talked  about  Instead,  however,  of  directing 
his  attentions  to  the  highly  educated,  and  so  far  as  they  could  be  witliovt 
any  effort  of  their  own,  the  learned  and  accomplished  daughters  of  tiw 
house,  this  young  grentleman,  with  a  strange  perversity  of  taste,  had  sel- 
dom much  regard  to  bestow  upon  any  one  but  the  poor  cousin.  It  waa 
all  her  own  doing,  the  AGsses  Ashley  protested;  they  never  saw  aay 
thing  so  pointed  as  her  manner ;  indeed,  they  and  Uieir  mother  .were  quile 
ashamed  of  it,  and  often  told  her,  in  plain  terms,  how  disgusted  they 
knew  Mr.  Hamilton  was ;  to  which  Kate  was  accustomed  to  reply,  with  a 
hearty  laugh,  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  him.  But  the  unpardonable 
offence,  whoever  might  be  the  guilty  party,  was  still  persisted  in,  aad 
even  grew  to  such  a  height,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  ceased  to  be  an  invited 
guest  to  the  Ashley  parties ;  and  this  privation  was  probably  the  reaaoD 
why  he  first  bethought  himself  of  some  other  means  of  continuii^  his  ea- 
joyment  of  an  intercourse  which  had  become  already  too  agreeable  to  be 
willingly  resigned.  It  is  true  it  seemed  a  heavy  tax  to  pay  for  pleasare» 
to  rise  early  to  obtain  it ;  but  having  once  or  twice  done  this,  the  dffi- 
culty  wore  away,  while  the  repayment  seemed  ever  more  and  more  em- 
hanced  in  value. 

Nor  was  Kate  Staunton  insensible  to  the  sacrifice  which  her  yoimg 
friend  was  making.  Poor,  and  sometimes  slighted  as  she  was,  she  had 
often  been  deeply  grateful  for  his  attentions  when  he  singled  h^  out  froak 
a  brilliant  and  attractive  circle ;  and  convinced  her,  without  one  flatteriittr 
expression,  that  to  him,  at  least,  she  had  charms  beyond  those  of  weaka 
or  beauty.  A  plain  woman  is  always  most  susceptible  on  this  pomt ;  md 
if  a  man  would  be  loved  with  gratitude  as  well  as  admiration,  let  fabn 
look  away  from  the  beauty  whose  ear  has  been  accustomed  to  those  tooea 
of  adulation,  which,  though  they  soon  pall  up<m  the  senses,  create  b«t 
too  certainly  a  feelmg  that  they  can  at  all  times  be  demanded  as  a  riglit. 
Although  Kate  was  for  from  being  plain  enough  to  be  spoken  of  as  suoli, 
except  by  her  cousuui,  she  was  equally  far  from  being  what  is  called  a 
gentleman's  beauty.  Hence,  she  was  the  better  prepared  to  appreciate^ 
according  to  its  true  value,  the  interest  which  was  rapidly  growing  in  the 
heart  of  Arthur  Hamilton  towards  her.  It- is  not  pretended  that  she  was 
without  her  share  of  womanly  vanity ;  and  this,  assisted  by  her  naturally 
quick  perceptions,  convinced  her  that  while  flattery  and  kind  attentiooito 
or  even  costly  and  precious  gifts,  might  require  but  little  self-denial  on 
the  part  of  the  giver,  to  rise  earlier  by  two  hours  in  the  mornings  ib 
order  to  share  her  company  in  a  quiet  walk,  was  indeed  a  strong  evidoMe 
that  she  was  not  an  object  of  indifference. 

And  thus  the  early  walks  and  the  growing  intimacy  went  on.  At  firal. 
the  conversation  of  the  two  friends  was  little  more  than  social  chat,  with 
a  good  deal  of  badinage,  and  talk  about  themselves  and  each  other. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  slight  affiront  to  be  made  up,  and  then  the  next 
meeting  was  looked  forward  to  with  tenfold  interest  Sometimes,  too, 
Uiey  both  grew  serious-— strong  proof  that  something  else  was  growings— 
and  talked  about  their  uncongenial  lives,  and  how  they  were  uncared  m; 
both  protesting  that  they  did  not  care ;  until,  by  degiees»  a  veiy  probakk 
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ielnnon  dawned  upon  them — that  they  might  as  well  beein  to  oare 
about  each  other.  Why  should  they  not  ?  Each  held  a  lonely,  isolated 
plaee  in  the  creation,  and  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  amenable  to  nobody ; 
mad  whatever  they  possessed  by  nature  of  warm,  affectionate,  and  socia] 
leeHng,  had  been  hitherto,  in  ffreat  measure,  thrown  away,  for  want  of 
■ome  object  upon  which  it  mieht  be  expended  without  waste.  Both  had 
been  sensible  of  the  want,  though  each  had  felt  it  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  the  other.  With  Arthur  Hamilto.i  it  had  produced  the 
effBct  of  making  him  reckless,  extravagant,  and  always  bent  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  for  what,  he  often  asked,  had  he  to  render 
him  otherwise  ?  With  Kate,  as  we  have  seen,  it  produced  the  happier 
oonsequence  of  inducing  a  concentration  of  thought,  and  a  prudent  care- 
taldng  of  herself,  which  appeared  to  those  who  knew  her  to  have  grown 
entirely  out  of  her  situation  in  the  Ashley  family. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  for  two  young  persons  thus  situated  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  life  would  be  altogether  much  happier  if  they  each 
lived  for  the  other ;  and  no  sooner  had  tnat  idea  taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  than  the  one  thing  which  life  had  hitherto  wanted  appeared  to  be 
supplied.  As  a  lover,  Arthur  Hamilton  was  by  far  the  most  ardent,  and 
ai  the  same  time  the  most  requiring ;  but  as  one  whose  heart  is  truly  and 
oitirely  given,  and  whose  whole  world  of  hopes  and  wishes,  and  depth  of 
buried  love,  and  height  of  noble  aspirations,  are  gijen  with  it,  he  found 
in  the  companion  of  his  happy  hours  a  friend  who,  while  she  chatted  in 
her  playful  manner  by  his  side,  would  have  walked  with  him  as  willingly 
through  shame  and  sorrow ;  nay,  had  there  been  need  for  it,  would  have 
ffone  before  him  to  the  fiery  stake,  and  raised  his  fainting  spirit  there  with 
Mr  dying  hymn  of  triumph. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  character  of  Kate  Staunton  to  trifle  about  any 
thing  serious,  and  to  her  it  tdos  serious  to  love.  If  there  was  one  feature 
of  that  character  more  strongly  marked  than  all  others,  it  was  her  ear- 
nestness. When,  therefore,  she  stood  with  her  hand  clasped  eagerly  in 
that  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  and,  looking  with  her  clear  speaking  eyes  into 
his  face,  plighted  her  maiden  vow  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  future  lot,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  a  solemn  awe  came  over  her,  as  if  she  had  signed  a  holy 
eovenant  which  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  blessing  from  above. 

Alas  1  poor  mti,  she  had  no  mother's  bosom  on  which  to  weep  that 
aight,  and  tell  her  tale  of  hope  and  joy ;  for  happiness  has  tears  as  well 
as  gpief.  All  that  she  could  do  was  to  seek  her  solitary  chamber  at  an 
eariy  hour,  there  to  hold  communion  with  her  heart,  and  to  ask  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  fatherless  to  hear  her  prayers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tbx  affection  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  Lucy  Lee  was 
as  unlike  that  of  her  cousin  Kate,  as  their  two  characters  were  different 
from  each  other.  To  the  one  it  was  her  whole  life ;  to  the  other  it  was 
ker  object  in  living.  WhoDy  absorbed  by  this  one  feelinfir,  Lucy  ceased 
to  occupy  herself,  even  as  she  had  done  before ;  while  Kate  grew 
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every  day  more  busy,  and  more  intent  upon  makmg  herself  worthy  oi 
being  beloved  and  valued.  Wandering  about  the  picturesque  groondi 
and  garden  of  Hatherstone,  Lucy  lived  always  in  a  dream.  Intent  upoa 
her  books,  her  lessons,  and  the  husbanding  of  her  many  resources,  tkt 
existence  of  Kate  Staunton  became  a  thousandfold  more  real  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  Perhaps  she  wanted  sentiment ;  for  amongst  all  tlit 
loose  papers  which  lay  upon  her  table,  there  never  could  have  been  found 
a  single  line  of  poetry  addressed  to  Arthur  Hamilton,  nor  even  to  tlit 
moon.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  there  never  was  a  glove  of  his,  well 
mended,  m  her  work-box ;  but  of  poetic  rhapsody,  we  have  every  reaaoa 
to  believe  that  Kate  was  guiltless. 

But  it  b  hig&  time  to  turn  our  attenticm  once  more  to  the  old  Hall  of 
Hatherstone.  Is  it  the  brooding  wing  of  some  daric  angel  that  makes  the 
woods  so  dull  and  sombre  ?  Most  certainly  there  are  evenings  in  the 
height  of  summer  that  far  outdo  the  depth  of  winter  for  their  gloom  and 
sadness ;  and  Lucy  takes  her  accustomed  walk  on  one  of  these,  for  ever 
at  the  close  of  day  she  visits  that  secluded  spot,  so  loved  now,  where  once 
she  knelt  upon  the  grass,  and  poured  her  soul  out  in  those  burning  w<Nrdfl^ 
no  one  of  which  she  since  has  wished  recalled.  It  is  an  evening  which 
makes  the  timid  wanderer  start,  clouded  and  gusty,  with  strange  rushinga 
in  the  breeze,  as  if  the  woods  were  peopled  by  unquiet  spirits — not  of 
earth,  nor  yet  of  heaven.  The  long  grass,  and  the  scarcely  bearded  com, 
sway  mounifully,  like  restless  billows ;  and  deep  sounds — half  sigh,  half 
murmiur — wake  fitfully  upon  the  ear,  making  the  listener  look  around. 
How  dark,  on  such  an  evening,  looks  the  laurel  walk,  too  dark,  almost,  to 
venture  through-r-how  deep  the  shadow  of  the  thick  beech  wood — how 
solemn  in  their  stateliness  the  tall  smooth  stems !  It  is  not  twilight,  and 
yet  some  universal  darkness,  like  a  great  eclipse,  spreads  over  earth  and 
sky.  The  winter  has  no  scene  like  this,  for  the  bare  trees  gather  no 
gloom  beneath  them.  The  sharp  storm  has  life,  and  power,  and  fresh- 
ness in  it ;  and  the  black  ni^ht  comes  on  with  k  reality  that  sends  ua 
shivering  to  our  fires.  But  thb  is  a  visible  darkness — daylight  withowl 
the  sun — ^in  which  the  very  flowers  appear  to  live  and  grow  without  theitf 
bloom. 

Such  weather  had  prevailed  all  day,  and  when  the  evening  came^A 
cheerful  fire  was  lighted  in  the  old  oak  parlor  at  the  Hall,  and  Michsal 
Staunton  drew  his  chair  beside  it,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  talking  of  tfat 
cold.  Margaret  thought  he  often  had  been  cold  of  late,  and  with  an 
anxious  watchful  eye  she  sometimes  looked  at  him,  wondering  if  age  wm 
creeping  on  more  rapidly ;  and  yet  believing,  that  if  thincs  went  weH^ 
and  he  could  be  kept  unruffled  by  any  shock  or  contradiction,  many 
peaceful  years  might  yet  pass  over  him,  before  he  assiuned  the  character 
of  a  really  old  man.  It  was  very  natural  that  Margaret  should  see  him 
thus,  for  she  had  known  so  much  of  the  vigor  of  his  earlier  days,  and  the 
energy  of  his  strong  will  and  purpose,  that  the  same  tones  of  ois  voices 
and  the  same  quick  flashing  eye,  produced  the  same  impression  still  upon 
her  miod ;  and  watchful  as  she  was  of  every  symptom  of  pain  or  weak- 
ness,  a  stranger  would  perhaps  have  better  unaerstood  the  actual  place 
which  Michael  Staunton  held,  in  his  slow  progress  towards  the  terminatioii 
of  his  healthy  and  vigorous  life. 

The  evening  already  described  offered  but  little  temptation  for  a  solitary 
walk,  and  yet  the  gentle  Lucy  found  it  impossible  to  remain  -seated  by  M 
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fin,  attraotiye  as  it  looked,  beade  her  grandfather  and  his  quiet  wife.  Her 
Ikyoghts  were  elsewhere— ^er  heart  was  not  with  them :  and  though  she 
kad  no  expectation  of  beholding  again  for  some  time  that  beautiful  vision 
vhich  haa  so  often  dawned  upon  her»  like  the  deity  of  classic  story  to 
some  wandering  wood-nymph,  yet  the  very  spot  where  they  had  met  was 
so  sacred,  so  full  of  interest  profound,  that  almost  with  Uie  step  of  one 
who  goes  to  worship  at  some  holy  shrine,  she  went  at  evening  hour  to 
tread  that  grassy  plot ;  or,  seated  on  that  rustic  seat,  to  lose  herself  in 
happy  dreams*  which  yet  had  nothing  to  disturb  them.  No  matter  then 
to  Lucy  how  the  garden  looked,  what  winds  were  rushing,  or  what  shad- 
ows fell ;  no  matter  what  was  stirring  in  the  world  without — ^misfortune, 
or  calamity ;  she  heard  of  them  like  things  which  had  no  power  to  come 
to  her.  She  had  planted,  as  she  thought,  her  taider  foot  upon  a  rock, 
and  with  that  hold,  no  matter  how  the  billows  rolled,  or  tempests  howled 
around  her. 

Gentle  and  timid  as  her  disposition  naturally  was,  Lucy  seemed  now 
insensible  to  apprehension;  and  though  she  sometimes  started  as  the 
ruffled  bouehs  sprung  back  against  her  dress,  it  was  not  that  she  feared 
to  wander  through  those  shady  walks  alone-^till  less  to  sit  alone  beneath 
that  spreading  tree,  which  stretched  its  kind  protecting  arms  around  her, 
and  which  she  grew  to  love  as  if  it  actually  bent  over  her  with  parental 
tenderness  and  care. 

Some  hearts  more  calculating,  and  more  experienced  than  Lucy's,  would 
have  wondered  why  the  beautiful  vision  did  not  more  speedily  appear 
again ;  but  to  Lucy  all  was  right  which  he  could  say  or  do ;  and  kind  and 
mquent  letters  told  of  urgent  claims,  and  how  impossible  it  was,  consis- 
tently with  duty,  to  make  them  yield  to  pleasure.  So  she  sat  down  con- 
tented, thinldng  only  what  an  admirable  character  lus  must  be,  with  whom 
the  question  of  duty  was  the  first  consideration. 

Lost  in  these  pleasant  dreams,  Lucy  had  sat  some  time,  when  either  the 
wind  rose  higher,  or— delightful  thought ! — ^his  step  was  actually  near ; 
and,  wholly  absorbed  in  this  sudden,  but  ever  welcome  anticipation,  she 
held  her  breath  to  listen,  carefully  refraining  from  any  sound  or  sign  that 
might  betray  the  precious  secret  of  her  bosom.  So  strong  indeed  was  her 
conviction,  so  entire  her  confidence,  and  so  powerful  the  preoccupation  of 
her  mind  with  this  one  idea,  that  she  even  withheld  all  exclamation  of 
alarm,  when  the  figure  of  a  strange  man  emei^^  from  the  shrubbery,  and 
stood  before  her.  Even  then  she  thought  it  was  her  lover  in  disguise ; 
and  while  she  gaied  and  listened  in  astomshed  attitude,  a  smile  of  bUssful 
rs^ognition  played  upon  her  lips.  Soon,  however,  this  happy  smile  was 
gone,  and  but  that  every  power  seemed  paralysed  with  bidden  horror, 
the  woods  had  echoed  with  her  wild  and  terrified  shriek.  Worse  than  all, 
the  stranger  grasped  her  arm^^th  his  strong  hand,  and  at  the  same 
instant,  tearing  away  a  coarse  disguise  which  had  concealed  his  features, 
she  saw  it  was  her  Either  I  Even  then,  under  the  strong  revulsion  caused 
W  this  discovery,  Lucy  would  have  fainted  on  the  ground,  but  that  he 
clasped  her  m  his  arms,  and  spoke  to  her  with  kindness  and  assurance — 
i^oke  even  jestingly,  and  bade  her  listen  to  his  story.  It  was  a  trick  of 
iBi,  he  said — a  haitnlesi  trick,  not  meant  to  startle  her,  but  to  serve  a 
moro  important  purpose. 

By  degrees  the  terrified  ffiri  grew  more  composed,  and  as  she  leaned 
kaad  upon  her  father's  dumlder,  the  vecy  tones  of  his  so  well-i 
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bered  voice  conveyed  a  sense  of  safety,  as  in  the  trusting  days  of  infiuMjTy 
when  she  was  used  to  lay  her  golden  locks  upon  his  bosom,  and  sing  her* 
self  to  sleep.  And  was  she  not  an  infant  still  ? — the  veriest  child  Umi 
ever  trusted,  and  was  satisfied — ^less  in  the  truth  of  any  words  she  hcaid, 
Uian  in  the  vcnce  beloved,  by  which  such  words  were  spoken. 

"  Lucy,  dear  Lucy/'  said  her  father ;  "  am  I  not  welcome  to  you  ?" 

A  silent  embrace,  a  pressure  of  her  cheek  to  his,  was  all  the  answer 
Lucy  made. 

"  I  aip  going  on  a  joumey>  Lucy,"  he  continued ;  and  by  the  faltering 
tones  of  his  voice,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  his  heart  was  melting.  The  Dset 
was,  that  in  that  soft  embrace,  he  had  foi^t  his  own  nature  for  a  moment, 
rind  gone  back  to  long  passed  times,  when  childhood's  fond  caresses  had 
a  kind  of  soothing  in  them,  even  for  him.  There  are  some  persons  more 
affected  by  a  touch,  or  tone — a  something  which  appeals  to  the  outward 
sense,  than  by  the  keenest  feeling,  if  expressed  tlm>ugh  channels  lew 
immolate.  Mr.  Lee  was  one  of  these.  He  could  have  listened  to  the 
tidings  of  his  daughter's  death ;  but  thus  to  feel  her  loving  arms  oiiee 
more  twined  round  him — to  have  the  silken  tresses  of  her  golden  hair  so 
wrapped  about  his  eyes  and  forehead,  as  to  shut  the  world  out  for  a 
moment, — ^it  had  well  nigh  mastered  him.  But  time  was  precious;  and 
he  started  to  his  feet,  and  seized  his  watch,  as  if  with  greedy  eye  devour* 
ing  the  fast-flying  minutes. 

"  Lucy,''  he  said,  '*  I  cannot  stay ;"  and  now  his  voice  was  altered,  and 
his  manner  seemed  so  wild  and  strange,  that  Lucy  once  more  shnmk 
affrighted  from  his  side. 

"I  have  an  object  to  accomplish,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "and  every  in* 
stant  warns  me  to  be  gone." 

*'  What  is  it,  father  ?"  Lucy  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  No  matter,  child,  to  you,"  he  answered.  "  It  would  not  interest  jaa, 
and  you  could  not  understand  it ;  a  money  matter  only." 

'*  Has  any  one  been  robbing  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  robbing  me  indeed !  A  villain  has  gone  off  with  thousands,  and 
I  am  in  pursuit  of  him." 

**  Ah !  now  I  understand.  That  horrible  disguise,  which  frightened 
tne  so  at  first — " 

"  Yes,  every  thing  depends  upon  my  reaching  him  without  his  knowl* 
edge." 

"  Has  he  gone  fieur  ?" 

"  I  fear  he  has ;  and  that  it  may  be  many  days — ^nay,  weeks — ^before 
you  hear  of  me  again ;  and  therefore  it  was  ihat  I  came  out  thb  way,  to 
see  you  once  again,  dear  Lucy." 

"  Oh !  father,  you  are  going  upon  some  dangerous  journey — ^I  know 
you  are ;  and  we  shall  never  meet  again*!" 

"  Perhaps  I  am,  Lucy ;  but  what  of  that  ?  I  must  not  let  the  man 
escape  without  an  effort.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  Lucy — very  strange,"-— 
and  Mr.  Lee  was  very  busy  feeling  for  his  pocket-book, — "  but,  m  my 
haste,  I  do  believe  I  have  come  without  sufficient  money  to  take  me  even 
to  Dover ;"  and  he  laughed  a  strange  forced  laugh,  which  Lucy  might 
have  ncMticed,  but  for  the  sudden  interest  she  took  in  this  her  father's  new 
dilemma. 

"  How  strange  I"  he  still  went  on  to  say,  and  still  kept  fnmbHi^  with 
Asearly  empty  puae.    "It  is  this  vile  greatcoat,"  he  nid,  " whieli  faai 
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bewildered  me.  I  know  I  bad  my  pocket-book  only  a  moment  before  I 
pat  it  on.  What  in  the  work!  am  I  to  do  ?  A  sovereign — two  sover- 
eigns— would  get  me  to  Dover,  and  there  I  have  a  friend." 

**  Alas !''  said  Lucy,  **  how  unfortunate  I  am  !*'  for  she  too  held  an 
empty  purse  within  her  quiverinir  fingers.  "  To-morrow  is  the  day  for 
giving  me  my  pocket-money.  If  I  could  only  run  into  the  house,  and 
ask  for  it—" 

But  this  suggestion  was  stopped  by  the  grasp  of  her  father's  hand 
upon  her  arm ;  and  he  seized  her  so  forcibly,  that  the  pressure  remained 
long  afterwards,  in  dark  bruises,  on  that  snowy  skin.  *'  By  no  means," 
he  exclaimed  ;  **  say  not  one  word,  nor  ever  let  the  fact  transpire  thav 
you  have  seen  me  here.  Yet,  if  you  could  by  stealth  obtain  me  any 
thing — even  a  sovereign — half  a  sovereign-**' 

"  Ah !  now  I  recollect,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  have  a  sovereign  of  my  own. 
I  can  run  in  as  quick  as  lightning ;"  and,  saying  this,  she  vanished  like  a 
spirit,  gliding  through  the  dark  shrubbery  walk,  so  li^ht  and  rapid  was 
her  tr^d ;  and  whue  her  white  dress  floated  in  the  distance,  the  speed 
at  which  she  flew  kept  out  all  question  or  reflection  from  her  mind ;  but 
on,  and  on,  she  went— in  at  a  private  door  of  the  old  hall,  and  up  a 
winding  stair  which  led  into  the  chamber  where  she  slept,  and  where  her 
little  hoard  of  treasures  was  deposited  in  a  curious  cabinet,  embellished 
by  her  own  skilful  hand. 

Bapid  as  were  the  movements  with  which  Lucy  prosecuted  her  pur- 
pose, she  could  not  help  perceiving,  as  she  passed,  that  the  oak  parlor 
was  vacated ;  and  hearing  some  voices  on  the  stairs,  she  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  discovered  that  her  grandfather,  under  the  careful  nursing 
of  Margaret^  was  being  disposed  of  in  lus  own  room,  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  in  consequence  of  symptoms  of  an  approaching  cold  bavins 
been  diMsovered.  Thus,  all  was  bustle  in  that  part  of  the  mansion ;  and 
whatever  might  be  Lucy's  agitated  appearance,  it  was  little  likely,  at  such 
a  time,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  servants;  for  even  the  slightest  in- 
disposition in  the  master  of  the  house,  or  any  departure  from  hia  accus- 
tomed habits,  was  treated  as  an  event  of  all-absorbing  interest. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  an  easy  matter,  under  such  circumstances,  for  Lucy 
to  reach  her  chamber,  open  her  private  drawer,  and  escape  out  of  the 
house  again,  without  exciting  any  particular  attention.  The  pity  was, 
that  she  had  but  one  sovereign.  How  she  did  grieve,  and  fret  herself, 
to  think  it  was  so  little— and  the  very  next  morning  five  would  be  her 
portion ;  already  were  they  not  her  own  ?^-already  dtte^  if  not  possessed? 
Oh  that  she  might  have  trusted  liargaret ! — ^have  asked  her  only  for 
that  portion,  on  promise  to  explain  some  other  day  the  reason  why  she 
had  needed  it.  Yet,  how  expuiin  ?  Her  father's  charge  was  so  impera- 
tive— his  very  grasp  seemed  yet  upon  her  arm. 

These  thoughts  came  flashing  through  her  mind  swifter  than  words 
eould  utter  them ;  and  time  was  pressing — what  could  she  do  ?  Alas  I 
ahe  must  go  back  with  that  poor  piece  of  gold.  Her  own  father,  too ; 
how  sad,  that  she  could  serve  him  in  this  strait  no  better ! 

Anxious  to  avoid  the  many  busy  steps  now  passing  to  and  fro  in  one 
department  of  the  household,  Lucy  turned  into  a  different  suit  of  rooms, 
in  order  to  retrace  her  steps  into  the  garden ;  and,  as  she  passed  along, 
she  had  to  go  throufi4i  a  small  chamber  appropriated  to  Margaret's  do- 
■mtio  purposes.    Here  Looy  always  had  received  her  qnart«r't  pay- 
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ment ;  here  all  affairs  of  importance  connecCed  with  the  goverament  of 
Margaret's  household  were  transacted ;  here  the  parting  serrant  was  dm^ 
mis^,  and  never  went  without  some  farewell  token  of  respect  and  kind* 
ness,  if  deserved, — some  friendly  Christian  counsel  for  her  fatnre  goidance. 
Here,  in  a  curionsly-carved  oaken  casket,  was  deposited  the  honsekeeper^a 
whole  store  of  wealth  for  present  purposes ;  and  now,  as  Lucy  passed, 
she  saw  the  casket  open — strange  instance  of  forgetfulness  on  Mai^^aret'a 
part,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  sudden  anxiety  on  her  husband's 
behalf. 

Strange  instance  of  forgetfulness,  and  yet  **  how  opportune !"  thought 
Lucy,  as  she  looked  with  stealthy  gaze  into  the  casket.  At  that  moment 
a  ^leam  of  parting  sunshine  glanced  into  the  little  chamber.  Lucy  felt 
it  Tike  encouragement,  and  told  her  conscience  there  could  be  no  wrong 
in  taking  then  what  would  be  hers -to-morrow — time  so  pressing,  too, 
and  opportunity  so  favorable.  Once  she  looked  around  her — onoe  sh« 
listened — all  was  still.  Another  moment  and  the  prize  was  hers,  and 
she  was  gone  more  swiftly  than  she  came — gone  through  the  shadoi^ 
walks,  nor  stopped  to  think,  until  she  almost  reached  the  rustic  seat,  au 
breathless,  with  her*hair  dishevelled,  and  floating  back  upon  the  wind. 

Sensible  as  Lucy  was  of  the  disguise  her  father  had  assumed,  and  how 
completely  it  had  transformed  his  whole  appearance,  a  sudden  terror  came 
upon  her  again,  as  she  beheld  him  crouching  like  a  murderer  amongst  those 
OTerhanging  trees ;  while,  as  she  neared  the  spot,  his  step  grew  quicker, 
and  lus  eyes  looked  peering,  wild,  and  tiger-like,  amongst  the  bougha. 
Once  her  faith  failed  her  that  it  really  was  her  father,  and  strange  thoughts 
arose  of  some  dark  plot  against  her  life  ;  but,  eager  for  the  promised  aid, 
he  now  came  forward,  and,  with  lips  of  ashy  whiteness,  demanded  whj 
she  had  been  so  long,  and  what  she  had  brought? 

"  Look  here,"  said  Lucy,  holding  out  the  money.  In  an  instant  it  was 
clenched,  and  buried  in  his  bosom.  Not  a  woid  of  kindness  now  was 
spoken,  not  a  faint  adieu  was  breathed.  Bad  thoughts,  like  demons,  had 
been  busy  with  him  in  that  transient  absence  of  his  child,  imtil  the  soli* 
tude  became  intolerable ;  and  ever  as  he  trod  the  ground  impatient,  and 
with  rapid  step,  his  feet  seemed  pressing  on  hot  iron,  untu  he  almost 
leaped  with  a^onv,  and  burned  to  be  away. 

What  should  he  wait  for  ?  Like  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  having  gorged 
its  prey,  his  dark  and  frightful  figure  disappeared.  A  rush  was  heard 
amongst  the  laurel  bought— a  crackling  of  the  fence — a  leap— a  tread— 
ar.d  he  was  gone,  and  Lucy  stood  alone. 

Ah,  how  the  aspect  of  the  world  is  changed  sometimes  in  one  shoit 
moment !  For  the  first  tnne  in  her  life,  a  sense  of  guilt  fell  on  the  soid 
of  that  poor  girl.  What  she  had  done  herself  was  but  a  part  of  that  foid 
stain,  so  hideous  on  a  parent's  brow.  Not  that  she  altogether  doubted 
yet  the  story  he  had  told  her.  To  her  mind  the  tale  seemed  plausible 
enough  ;  but,  like  her  father,  she  was  the  creature  of  impressions ;  and. 
in  Uie  fiery  appetite  with  which  he  grasped  that  gold,  the  harsh  and 
rattling  tones  of  his  thick  vmce,  the  glare  of  his  red  eyes,  the  chattering 
of  his  clenched  teeth,  and  the  tremulous  quivering  of  his  pale  blue  Ups ; 
above  all,  in  the  tiTO*-bound  with  which  he  left  her  there,  poor  Lucy  read 
a  page  of  guilty  horrors,  so  ti)rrible,  that  scarcely  could  a  thunder-peal 
have  rolled  above  her  head  with  more  tremendous  force. 

Qtauwd  by  the  shock,  and  almost  blinded  by  her  strong  emottai^ 
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there  she  stood  without  a  tear.  It  was  a  moment  of  agonj  too  keen  for 
tears :  too  much  of  terror  and  repoLrion  mingled  with  her  anguish.  And 
was  that  her  father  whom  she  had  so  k>yed  ?  Surely  the  whole  must  be 
a  friffhtful  dream — a  spectral  visitation,  such  as  are  said  to  come  before 
the  hour  of  death  ;  and  then  came  terror  indescribable,  and  wondering 
thoughts  of  news  from  home»  with  dismal  tidings  of  her  father  haying 
died  just  at  that  frightful  moment 

Whether  Lucy'  swooned  upon  the  ground>  or  what  became  of  her,  she 
nerer  knew,  until,  awaking  m  her  own  chamber,  she  beheld  the  form  of 
Kazgaret  bending  over  her,  and  kind  attendants  by  her  pillow  threw  an 
air  of  safety  and  security  around  her.  By  decrees  a  sense  of  something 
dreadful  dawned  upon  her,  and  then  a  thrill  of  horror  came,  with  shiver- 
ings  like  the  beginning  of  a  fever ;  but  then  again  she  thought  it  must 
be  all  a  dream,  and  then  she  tried  to  rise,  and  shake  it  from  her,  and  for- 
get it  in  her  wonted  occupations.  By  degrees,  however,  one  dark  pas- 
sage of  this  horrible  dream  grew  real.  Some  theme  of  deep  importance 
seemed  to  occupy  all  who  came  around  her.  Chiefly  Margaret  went  in 
and  out  with  troubled  countenance,  marked,  however,  more  with  indigna- 
tion than  distress ;  and  there  as  she  lay  with  closed  eyes  on  her  pillow, 
seeking  the  sleep  she  could  not  find,  her  ear  was  startled  by  loud  wnisper- 
ings,  which  excited  even  her  languid  curiosity  to  discover  what  could  be 
the  purport  of  such  earnest  conversation. 

At  last  the  whole  secret  flashed  upon  her  mind  only  too  clearly.  A 
theft  had  been  committed  on  the  previous  evening,  and  in  a  househokl 
where  strict  int^rity  was  the  ruling  principle— where  to  be  above  sus- 
picion was  the  general  aim ;  an  act  of  gross  and  daring  dishonesty  pro- 
duced, throughout  the  whole  establishment,  sensations  of  no  common 
description. 

Poor  Lucy,  weak  and  half  bewildered,  what  was  she  to  do?  The 
natural  impidse  of  her  heart  was  to  call  the  land  and  watchful  Margaret 
to  her,  and  to  tell  her  all.  But  Margaret,  with  all  her  sentleness,  hi^  no 
mercy  on  dishonesty.  A  sort  of  constitutional  hatred  of  all  falsehood 
and  deception  had  been  her  gpreatest  recommendation  in  the  opinion  of 
Michael  Staunton,  even  from  her  youth ;  and  she  had  seen  and  experienced 
nothing  since  that  time  calculated  to  make  her  more  tolerant  on  the  sub- 
ject of  theft.  A  thief  was  nothing  but  a  thief  to  Marvaret,  let  him  be  a 
prince  or  a  beggar ;  and  she  thought  no  better  of  a  lady  who  could  steal 
a  diamond  from  a  casket,  than  of  a  gipsy  who  could  rob  a  henroost,  or 
break  into  a  bam.  It  was  not,  therefore,  on  all  subjects  that  Margaret 
was  a  person  to  be  easily  conciliated.  No ;  her  character  had  its  strong 
points,  as  well  as  its  tender  ones,  or  she  would  have  been  a  much  less 
admirable  person  than  ^e  was. 

Still,  what  could  Lucr  do?  It  was  evident  the  case  was  growing 
worse  and  worse.  The  dreadful  and  abhorrent  fact  had  reached  the  ear 
of  Michael  Staunton ;  and,  forgetting  all  his  indisposition  of  the  previous 
evening,  he  had  risen  at  earlv  dawn,  and,  with  his  confidential  servant 
Thomas,  had  entered  methodically  upon  the  business  of  investigation. 
Even  now  this  process  of  examination  was  going  on  in  the  oak  parlor ; 
and  Lucy,  as  she  lay  with  her  eyes  closed,  could  hear  the  name  of 
iMie  servant  after  another  called  loudly  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
Moh  one  to  take  her  tarn,  like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  the  keen 
^fm  of  her  old  maater  fixed  Mazomngly  upon  her  iaoe.    AB,  lio«^ 
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erer,  went  fearlessly,  and  were  even  glad  when,  honorably  released, 
they  came  again  to  tell  in  triumph  how  clearly  they  had  come  off.  Only 
on  one  occasion  Lucy  could  discover  symptoms  of  unwillingness  to  cts 
and  whisperings  of  great  length  and  earnestness,  when  one  partieiuBr 
housemaid  was  called  down. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?"  she  heard  her  companion  say  to  her. 

"  Tell  the  whole  truth,"  replied  the  giri. 

"  But  are  you  sure  ?"  asked  the  first  speaker. 

"As  sure  as  I  am  of  my  own  life,"  replied  the  housemaid.  "I  was 
standing  just  against  the  door  of  the  blue  chamber,  and  I  saw  her  come 
out  of  the  very  room  herself — ^her  hair  all  wild-like,  as  if  she  had  oeen 
running  in  the  wind,  and  such  a  frightened  look  about  her.  Nobody 
shall  convince  me  but  there's  been  something  wrong,  and  111  tell  all,  tf 
my  name's  Martha." 

So  saying  the  girl  flew  down  stairs,  and  in  the  mean  time  Lucy's  chedc 
grew  hot  and  red,  and  then  all  deathly  pale,  while  drops  of  perspiration 
gathered  on  her  brow.  Oh,  what  a  world  of  suffering  is  spaj^  by  ma- 
king honest  principle  and  open  truth  the  rule  of  life !  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
agonies  to  which  this  mortal  state  is  subject,  none  could  be  more  intense 
than  Lucy  felt  at  that  decisive  moment — ^fearing  to  do  the  thing  she  ought» 
yet  fearing  more  to  leave  it  undone. 

At  last  she  opened  her  soft  eyes,  and  looked  aroimd  her.  Margaret 
alone  was  in  the  room,  sitting  in  thoughtful  attitude,  and  wholly  lost  in 
wondering  calculations  about  the  incomprehensible  affair  which  occupied 
every  member  of  the  family,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects. 

Seeing  a  movement  in  the  bed,  Margaret  looked  up,  and  Lucy  beefe- 
oned  with  her  white  hand  for  her  to  come  nearer.  On  approaching  tlie 
pale  trembling  girl,  whose  arms  were  stretched  out  to  clasp  her  neck» 
Margaret  bent  down,  as  if  to  listen,  for  she  saw  the  blue  lips  quivering, 
and  a  slight  movement  like  convulsion  passed  over  her  face,  indicatiiff 
some  painful  feeling,  or  some  deep  purpose,  and  Mai^aret  knew  too  w^ 
what  had  been  said  about  the  appearance  of  Lucy  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, not  to  desire  above  all  things  to  hear  her  own  account  of  what  had 
happened. 

"  What  is  it,  dear?"  said  Margaret,  in  her  kindest  tone. 

"  I  took  the  money,"  whispereid  the  now  weeping  girl ;  and  tears,  moat 
happily  for  her,  came  plentifully  to  her  relief. 

"  How  ?  why  ?"  said  Margaret,  for  she  felt  the  necessity  of  knowing 
all.     "  What  could  induce  you  to  take  money,  without  asking  me  ?" 

"  You  were  engaged,"  said  Lucy,  "  and  I  had  not  a  moment  to  ooih 
sider — not  a  moment." 

"  Do  tell  me  all,"  said  Margaret      "I  cannot  understand  you." 

"  I  dare  not,"  whispered  Lucy.  *'  It  is  not  my  secret,  but  another 
person's. 

'*  Every  wora  you  utter,"  replied  Margaret,  "  makes  the  case  more 
mysterious.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  very  guilty,  chOd.  Do  tell  mO 
all,  that  I  may  do  you  justice." 

**  I  cannot,  and  you  must  not  press  me,"  replied  Lucy.  "  And  jei 
you  would  not  think  of  me  so  hardly,  if  you  knew  all." 

"  Then  tell  me,  dearest ;  do  tell  me,"  reiterated  Margaret.  "  It  is  yoot 
grandfather  that  must  be  satisfied.  He  wiU  know  all---he  ought  to  krtOfW 
Ytr-Huid  I  wodd  noi,  if  I  could,  keep  any  thing  from  him."  * 
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'  Lnej  turned  her  face  upon  her  piUow,  and  sobbed  heavily. 

*^  Some  time/'  she  said,  at  last,  '*  I  will  tell  you  all.  I  cannot,  dare  not 
BOW.  It  would  so  yex  my  grandfather.  He  never  liked  my  father,  and 
I  dare  not  name  him  in  his  presence." 

"  It  was  your  father,  then  ?"  asked  Margaret,  and  she  too  gr^W  pale 
and  trembled. 

All  the  answer  Lucy  ^ve,  was  a  strong  pressure  of  the  hand  she  had 
been  holding,  and  then  she  fell  into  deep  silence. 

"  Send  me  away,''  said  Lucy,  rousing  herself  at  last.  '*  Send  me  away 
to  my  mother.  It  is  not  fit  that  I  should  remain  here."  And  springing 
up  with  sudden  energy,  she  began  to  prepare  herself  for  the  only  alter- 
native which,  under  present  circumstances,  seemed  to  offer  any  hope  of 
satisfaction  to  her  harassed  mind. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Margaret,  after  wei^hine  the  subject  for 
a  few  moments  in  her  usual  thoughtful  way.  "  I  thmk,  if  I  may  venture 
to  take  this  upon  myself,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  go  immediately.  I 
will  consult  with  Thomas."  And  saying  this,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Lucy  much  happier,  now  that  she  had  really  something  to 
bestir  herself  about,  some  object  to  look  forward  to ;  and  above  all,  hap- 
pier in  the  prospect  of  pouring  out  her  griefis  and  her  perplexities  into  her 
mother's  ear,  and  communicating  to  the  only  being  who  could  properly 
be  made  acquainted  with  them,  the  fears  which  had  been  awakened  by 
the  strange  conduct  and  appearance  of  her  father  on  the  previous  evening. 

Indefinitely  as  this  vision  had  dawned  upon  her  awakening  recollection, 
it  was  still  fraught  with  horrors  unspeakable ;  and  httle  as  she  knew  re- 
specting the  money  transactions  of  her  father,  who  had  always  kept  them 
a  profound  mjrstery  in  his  family,  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the 
strong  impression  that  something  must  be  so  far  wrong,  as  to  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  her  mother  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  facts  so  fearfully  brought  under  her  own  notice. 

As  this  conviction  grew  rapidly  more  powerful  in  her  mind,  Lucy  be- 
came increasingly  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  after  various  consultationB 
with  Margaret,  who,  as  well  as  the  man  Thomas,  deemed  it  safest,  under 
present  circumstances,  for  her  not  to  be  confronted  with  her  grandfather,  a 
plan  was  formed  for  having  her  conveyed  under  safe  escort  to  the  town 

of  M ,  Margaret  promising  to  undertake  her  cause  when  she  was 

gone,  with  what  ability  she  might. 

Altogether  it  was  a  sad  departure,  that  of  poor  Lucy  from  the  old  Hall, 
where  she  had  spent  so  many  happy  days  and  months.  Upon  those 
▼enerable  walls,  and  ancient  yew-trees,  and  green  walks,  she  tried  to  look 
for  the  kist  time ;  but  scaldmg  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  as  the  carriage 
which  conveyed  her  rolled  rapidly  away.  Even  that  chosen  spot — that 
temple  of  her  worship— the  rustio  seat,  beneath  the  old  tree,  was  left  be- 
hind. Would  she  ever  revisit  that  secluded  spot  with  step  as  light  as 
that  of  the  young  fawn,  or  be  again  the  happy,  innocent,  and  buoyant 
girl  she  had  been  there  ? 

One  thought,  and  one  alone,  remained  the  same  with  Lucy,  as  she 
passed  away  from  these  familiar  scenes.  It  was  her  love— the  rock  on 
which  she  stood  unshaken.  Storms  might  come,  and  billows  rage-~ 
perhaps  they  had  come,  and  were  raging,  loudly  and  fearfully ;  but  to 
that  roT'k  she  clung,  and  loaked  defiance  to  the  furious  elements.  Noth- 
im^  die  thoQght,  ooold  ofenrheUn  her  there ;  and  as  the  frightened  ehild 
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belieyes  do!  in  the  monster  which  it  cannot  see,  while  buried  in  its  mo* 
ther's  boeom,  so  she  lost  all  sense  of  the  reality  of  grief  and  daneer  while 
that  rock  remained  whereon  to  hang,  and  rest,  and  shut  out  from  her 
sight  alike  all  pain  and  peril. 

The  woman  who  loves  thus  blindly  often  seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
She  cares  for  no  calamity  but  what  assails  her  from  one  quarter.  Poveilv 
has  to  her  no  terrors,  b^use  she  has  her  own  hidden  wealth,  of  whicD 
nothing  can  deprive  her.  Sickness  only  makes  it  sweeter  to  be  soothed 
and  visited  by  one  who  brin£;s  a  never-failing  balm.  The  loss  of  friends 
is  scarcely  felt,  because  she  has  still  one  left,  in  whom  are  centred  all  her 
sympathies  and  hopes.  The  loss  of  rank  or  fortune  brings  no  shame*  be- 
cause she  has  one  wreath  of  glory  ever  round  her  brow.  Alas !  was  saefc 
a  soul-absorbing  passion  ever  meant  for  earth  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Br  the  time  that  Lucy  Lee  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  populov 
town  in  which  her  parents  resided,  the  familiar  aspect  of  well-knoini 
places,  and  all  the  stir  and  rush  of  busy  life,  the  handsome  equipages 
rolling  to  and  fro,  the  villas  with  their  gates  and  pleasure-g^unds — all 
welcome  sights,  inspiring,  as  they  do,  a  secret  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  by  which  they  are  supported,  seemed  to  drive 
away  from  the  mind  of  the  sad  traveller  those  fearful  misgivings  with 
which  she  had  set  out.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  agreeable  reality  in  aU 
these  objects  which  put  to  flight  her  vague  suspicions ;  and  chiefly  as 
she  neared  the  place  where  Frederic  Ashley  carried  on  hb  prosperous 
undertakings,  she  persuaded  herself  that,  come  what  might  to  ner  family, 
she  had  a  friend  in  him  who  never  would  aUow  them  to  fall  mto  absoliiie 
distress.  So  firm,  so  broad  was  the  rock  upon  which  she  stood  herself 
that  her  imagination  easily  found  room  for. her  father,  mother,  brother, 
all  whom  she  loved  to  stand  beside  her. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  Lucy  knocked  a  long  iinm 
before  it  was  opened ;  at  last  she  was  admitted  by  a  servant,  unaocus- 
tomed  to  that  duty,  and  on  asking  for  her  mother,  was  told  she  had  gom 
out  early,  the  servant  beheved  to  the  office — for  her  brother,  then  V — hft 
was  ofiT  into  the  country — ^had  not  been  home  all  night — for  Betsv  ? — aht 
was  gone  with  her  mistress. 

Lucy  went  into  the  dining-room — ^the  fire  had  gone  out — a  candlp 
burnt  into  the  socket  stood  upon  the  table,  a  chair  lay  on  the  floor  over- 
turned, and  letters  and  loose  papers  were  strewn  about  the  room.  A» 
Lucy  stood  there,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  She  hastened 
upstairs,  and  in  the  drawing-room  the  curtains  had  never  been  undrawn. 
In  the  bedrooms,  there  was  the  same  appearance  of  neglect  and  disorder ; 
and  as  she  roamed  from  one  chamber  to  another  the  loud  knocking  BtiB 
continued. 

Wholly  unable  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  m* 
maiBl  aightB  and  lound^  Luoy  venlured  to  look  out  <h  the 
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Btftral  men  were  there, — as  she  thought,  angry  looking  and  impatient 
flMB,  and  she  wondered  why  the  serrants  did  not  let  them  in. 

**  Where  oan  they  be  ?*'  said  Lucy ;  and  ringing  the  bell  in  her  mother's 
dressing-room,  she  only  added  to  the  confusion,  without  obtaining  any 
farther  mtelligence.  "  If  I  could  but  find  my  mother,"  she  exclamied ; 
and  hurryinff  down  stairs  into  the  lowest  department  of  the  almost  de- 
serted mansion,  demanded  of  a  fiightened-looking  woman  there,  if  any 
iliii^  had  occurred  in  the  house  to  make  it  look  so  strange. 

''Not  in  the  house,  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  woman. 

•*  Where  then  ?"  asked  Lucy. 

**  It's  at  the  office,  and  the  works,  where  the  great  stir  b,  as  they  tell 
ne/'  said  the  woman. 

"  What  stir?"  asked  Lucy,  beginning  to  be  violently  agitated.  ^'Has 
any  thing  happened  to  my  father?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  woman,  "  he  knows  best  himself.  I  don't 
hear  as  he's  been  seen  since  this  time  yesterday." 

«'  I  can  explain  that,"  replied  Lucy,  "  myself.  He  had  to  go  off  in 
great  haste  on  some  business  of  importance. 

"  Business  of  importance !"  said  the  woman  with  a  sneer,  and  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  It's  a  pity  but  he'd  made  it  more  a  business 
of  importance  to  pay  people  their  wages." 

**  Do  you  think  I  should  be  likely  to  find  my  mother  at  the  office," 
ssked  Lucy,  "if  I  were  to  go  there ?" 

**  Bless  your  heart  and  life,"  exclahned  the  woman,  "  you  must  not  go 
there.     I  don't  know  but  they  would  tear  you  to  pieces." 

**  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  sighed  Lucy,  in  utter  despondency. 

"  I  should  say  go  to  your  friends,"  replied  the  woman. 

^  I  have  but  one  friend  to  whom  I  could  go,"  said  Lucy,  and  a  faint 
4>hish  stole  oyer  her  face.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  obtam  a  carriage 
for  me  ?     I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  walk." 

^*  I'll  try,"  said  the  wonum,  wiping  her  hands  upon  her  apron  ;  and  as 
sbe  went  out  at  the  back  door,  Lucy  saw  that  there  also  men,  and 
women  too,  were  gathering,  as  if  she  had  been  a  spectacle  to  be  shown, 
and  her  father's  house  a  place  of  public  exhibition. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  opened,  than  two  or  three  of  these  idlers 
edgedp  themselves  in.  One  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  amis  made  good 
her  footing  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen ;  a  ereat  girl  stared  Lucy  in  the 
Dace  as  if  she  had  been  a  monster ;  and  further  liberties  would  no  doubt 
soon  have  >een  taken  with  the  larder  and  store-room,  but  that  a  man 
**  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  marched  stoutly  in,  and  commanding 
every  intruder  to  leave  the  premises  on  the  instant,  took  some  by  the 
shoidder,  and  sent  them  in  no  very  ceremonious  manner  to  find  their  way 
ap  the  area  steps. 

But  for  the  sound  of  approaching  wheels,  Lucy  would  have  escaped 
from  witnessing  these  straiu^  proceedings ;  but  her  faithful  messenger 
returned  without  delay,  and  the  carriage  was  already  waiting  to  convey 
her— where  ?  Where  she  ought  to  go,  she  never  asked  herself ;  but  her 
heart,  like  that  of  the  sorrowing  Thekla,  told  her,  "  there  was  but  one 
place  in  the  world,"  and  thither  she  directed  the  driver  of  the  carriage 
to  take  her. 

Frederic  Ashley  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  domiciled  with  his  own 
flsiiBj.    There  were  certain  i&conyenieiices  connected  even  with  As 
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slightest  intercourse  with  them,  in  consequence  of  which  he  would  acf 
have  been  very  sorry  had  an  open  rupture  separated  them  still  mam 
widely.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  people  cannot  be  affronted,  and 
this  was  one  ;  for  distant  as  was  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  mm 
and  brother  had  taken  up  their  abode,  scarcely  a  week  passed  Ofw; 
without  a  lengthy  call  from  some  female  member  of  the  family  ;  and  it 
was  astonishing  how  often  on  these  occasions  they  were  in  immedialt 
want  of  change.  Luncheon  was  also  a  thing  in  great  requisition  at  sodi 
limes;  and  what  with  parcels  directed  to  be  leift  and  paid  for  at  bis 
office,  and  inniunerable  other  plans  of  accommodation  which  were  per- 
petually suggesting  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ashley,  the  yowng 
gentleman  had  altogether  more  than  his  match,  in  a  small  way,  with  his 
mother  and  five  sisters. 

Whether  it  was  from  such  associations  Frederic  Ashley  had  learned  lo 
put  himself  on  the  defensive  whenever  a  female  visiter  was  announced,  or 
whether  he  was  that  day  particularly  engaged,  the  fact  is  certain,  thit 
the  well-known  name  of  Miss  Lee  was  conveyed  into  his  sitting-room 
without  producing  any  immediate  effect  in  bringing  him  down  stairs  lo 
welcome  his  unexpected  guest  Perhaps  Lucy  thought  nothing  of  this — 
perhaps  her  mina  was  too  full  of  other  and  weightier  considerations  lo 
allow  her  even  to  dream  that  her  lover  kept  lus  seat  imtil  she  had  fsiilj 
entered  the  room.  Then,  indeed,  he  did  rise  and  extend  his  hand  to  her. 
as  he  would  have  done  to  any  other  visiter  on  business,  not  n^lecting  lo 
ask,  in  tones  by  no  means  the  most  encouraging,  what  in  the  world  could 
have  brought  her  there  ? 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lucy,  altogether  overcome  by  a 
thousand  new  and  contending  emotions,  should  rush  towards  him  with 
ihe  simpUcity  of  a  child,  and  burying  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  should 
burst  into  an  affony  of  tears — ^tears  how  natural,  and  how  salutary  lo  a 
troubled  soul  wLe  hers !  The  last  thing  she  would  have  thought  of  at 
that  moment  was  a  symptom  of  repulsion.  She  felt  it  not,  for  she  had 
no  capacity  to  understand  it ;  and  when  her  cousin,  supporting  her  in  Us 
arms,  simply  because  he  could  not  allow  her  to  sink  upon  the  groiuid» 
conducted  her  to  a  couch,  and  there  leaving  her,  placed  himself  upon  a 
seat  at  a  considerable  distance,  she  only  struggled  to  recover  herself  so  far 
as  to  tell  him  the  whole  of  her  sad  story,  which  she  began  with  4he  al- 
most confidence  that  it  would  bring  him  to  her  side,  perhaps  never  lo  be 
separated  asain. 

At  first,  however,  Lucy  had  to  ask  questions ;  for  the  absence  of  hsr 
mother,  and  the  state  in  which  she  had  found  her  home,  were  still  lo  be 
accourted  for ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  touched  on  this  subject,  than  bar 
cousin  exclaimed  again,  with  some  impatience — "  What  on  earth  could 
have  brought  you  from  Hatherstone  at  such  a  crisis  ?" 

Alas !  there  was  a  dark  history  in  the  background — every  thing,  indaed, 
was  dark ;  but  still  Lucy  stood  upon  her  rock,  and  she  went  on,  faithful^ 
detailing  all  that  had  transpured  in  connection  with  her  sudden  esoape 
from  her  grandfather's  displeasure.  Yes,  she  told  all — the  interview  wtth 
her  father ;  for  was  not  Frederic  Ashley  her  second  self,  from  whom  sbe 
ought  not,  even  if  she  had  the  power,  to  conceal  a  single  thought  or  CmI 
— was  it  not,  too,  as  important  to  him  as  to  herself,  to  know  all  things 
connected  with  her  family  affau^  ? — ^were  not  their  Uves  bound  up  togelhert 
aad  was  not  her  sorrow  his  sorrow,  and  her  degradation  his  sluunat 
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TIras,  then,  she  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  tell  him  all,  mitil  she  came  to 
tkm  taking  of  the  money,  and  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  sadden  stroke  of  his  clenched  hand  upon  the  table,  and  a  loud  and 
Mkgry  exclamation — *^  Michael  Staunton  never  will  forgive  that !  You  are 
a  ^ffgar  now,  if  ever  there  was  one ;  and  you  have  sealed  your  own  doom !" 

"1  believe  I  am,"  said  Lucy,  very  faintly ;  **  but  you  know,  dear  Freder- 
ic, I  never  cared  for  money. 

**  Pshaw — twaddle  !"  was  the  amiable  response. 

**  I  care  only  for  my  mother,*'  she  continued,  with  the  same  feeUe, 
yet  earnest  voice ;  **  but  you  will  be  a  son  to  her,  will  yon  not  Frederic  ? 

aad  tf  any  gpreat  misfortune  has  happened,  yon  will  make  every  thing 
right?     I  seem  to  care  for  nothing  now  that  I  have  come  to  you." 

Frederic  Ashley  rose  from  his  seat,  walked  to  the  window,  and  bit  his 
Mp.  Reseating  himself,  he  began  to  speak  in  an  altered  manner,  and 
without  once  directing  his  eyes  to  the  fair  figure  that  still  reclined  upon 
the  couch,  so  helpless  in  herself,  and  yet  so  hoping,  so  trusting,  so  be- 
lieving in  him. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  picture  upon  which  few  men  so  circumstanced  could 
Iwve  looked  without  emotion ;  aad  the  expression — "  Poor  fooKsh  child  !" 
did  almost  tremble  on  his  lips.  A  child  indeed  she  was,  for  the  worid 
bad  thus  far  passed  before  her  with  its  bright  side  only  visible,  its  surface 
only  seen ;  and  as  little  did  she  yet  know  of  what  was  hid  beneath,  as  if  the 
sunshine  and  the  flowers,  and  the  pastime  of  childhood  had  formed  the 
whole  sum  of  her  life  and  her  experience.  It  was  not  merely  her  beauty 
which  rendered  the  picture  so  touching,  though  that,  in  the  attitude  she 
had  unconsciously  assmmed,  was  such  as  an  artist  might  have  traversed 
distant  lands  in  search  of.  Ifer  form,  of  the  most  perfect  symmetry,  had 
fallen  just  as  nature  dictated  to  one  so  wearied  first,  and  now  so  much  at 
rest.  One  beautiful  hand  supported  her  head,  with  the  eibow  resting  on 
the  couch,  while  the  other  lay  listlessly  beside  her,  for  she  seemed  to  have 
no  longer  need  for  effort ;  and  while  she  gazed  with  her  soft  blue  eyes 
intently  upon  the  countenance  of  her  companion,  as  if  reading  there  the 
history  of  her  future  lot,  and  fearing  nothing  while  she  read,  her  golden 
hair,  unthooght  of  through  the  morning's  Strang  adventures,  parted  at 
will  upon  her  forehead,  one  half  disposed  in  shimng  tresses  over  the  pillow 
of  the  couch,  the  other  wandering  m  careless  ringlets  across  her  burning 
eheek  and  snowy  temples,  and  shrouding,  as  it  were,  with  a  veil  of  golden 
smuae,  her  neck  and  shoulders.  It  was  not  simply  her  inexpressive 
iovehneas,  never  so  perfect  as  at  this  moment,  for  excitement  and  deep 
feelinff  kid  ^ven  a  pathos  to  the  expression  of  her  countenance  beyond 
what  It  usuaUy  wore  ;  but  it  was  far  more  than  this — the  circumstance  of 
her  deserted  state,  the  penury  to  which  he  knew  that  she  was  reduced, 
and  the  need  she  had  of  a  protector— the  hard  unpityinff  world  upon 
which  she  must  be  cast— the  delicacy  of  her  form  and  feeungs,  and  her 
entire  incapacity  for  coping  with  difficulties  of  any  kind — it  was  a  long 
array  of  circumstances  and  considerations  such  as  these,  which  would  have 
vielted  any  other  heart  than  that  to  which  she  was  so  fondly  trusting.  Vet 
there  he  sate,  not  altogether  unmoved — that  was  impossible — but  with  his 
eyes  turned  from  her  beauty,  calculating  the  chances  and  mischances  which 
aad  thrown  her  thus  upoo  his  mercy,  and  which  he  saw  too  plainly  had 
dhfnived  her  of  the  only  substantial  charm  she  ever  had  possessed  for  him 
prnapect  of  inheriting  a  huge  portion  of  the  Hatherstone  properij^ 
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And  all  the  while  those  eyes  of  softest  blue  were  fixed  upon  his 
heavy  wiUi  their  tearful  lids,  but  yet  not  doubting  nor  sonwful ;  nUhir 
looking  as  the  sailor-boy  would  look,  returning  from  his  first  voyage,  CQ 
that  line  of  shore  beyond  which  he  knew  his  mother's  humble  cot  wis 
standinff.  There  was  no  doubt  in  those  clear  eyes,  and  from  the  foil  and 
parted  Ops — for  she  was  listening,  how  intently . — ^the  breath  came  gently, 
without  a  flutter  or  a  fear. 

Beautiful,  and  trusting,  and  cherub-like  as  was  that  fond  appealing  look; 
the  man  quailed  under  it,  and  wished  himself  away.  He  would  hmvti 
felt  the  basilisk's  malignant  eye  more  bearable.  Rouse  himself,  howe?W| 
he  must,  for  every  passing  minute  weighed  against  him,  and  made  mom 
difficult  the  words  he  had  to  utter,  the  meaning  he  had  to  convey. 

"  Lucy,"  said  he  at  last ;  and  the  girl  smiled,  for  he  almost  said  il 
kindly,  **  it  is  high  time  that  you  and  I  should  understand  each  other.  A 
great  change  has  passed  over  your  fortunes  and  your  prospects." 

**  It  has,  I  know,"  sighed  Lucy. 

"  Tour  father  has  proved  himself  a  villain." 

"  Alas  !  I  feared  as  much." 

"  Tour  mother  is  penniless,  and  your  brother  thrown  a  vagabond  mpm 
the  world." 

*'  But  you  always  loved  my  mother,  and  Arnold  is  very  clever." 

"  He  has  shame,  disgrace,  a  blighted  name  to  bear  him  down  now* 
There  is  no  standing  against  that." 

**  But  you  know  him  to  be  innocent." 

''Tour  father's  transactions  have  been  altogether  so  dishonoraUe-* 
nay,  so  guilty — ^that  he  has  absolutely  to  fly  for  his  life." 

"  My  mother  will  feel  it  most.  I  am  sure  you  will  help  me  to  support 
her." 

"Many  parties  have  suffered  besides  your  own  family.  Old  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  lost  every  farthing,  and  his  son  also  is  a  beggar." 

*'  Very  shocking !"  said  Lucy,  **  very  dreadful !"  and  by  this  time  bar 
voice  had  become  so  faint  and  low,  that  Frederic  Ashkv  looked  up  m 
spite  of  himself.  Her  head  had  fallen  back  upon  the  pillow — ^the  cokr 
was  fast  flying  from  her  cheek  and  Ups.  She  had  fainted  under  tbi 
agony  of  mind  he  was  inflicting,  though  she  had  not  once  remonstratedL 
nor  pleaded  with  him  to  spare  her. 

From  a  natural  impulse  which  no  one  could  have  resisted,  Frederit 
Ashley  used  what  means  were  in  his  power  to  restore  suspended  animi^ 
tion,  and  by  degrees  the  faintest  tinge  of  red  came  back  into  thh  cbeak; 
it  seemed  to  come  by  feeling  the  support  oi  his  strong  arm,  for  ao 
sooner  hod  he  placed  it  under  the  pillow,  than  a  smile  diffused  itself 
Lucy's  whole  countenance,  and  her  soft  eyes  opened  again,  to  gaie 
mto  his  face,  still  more  intently  than  before." 

«  We  are  all  ruined,  did  you  say  ?"  asked  Lucy ;  and  the  smile  gsvs 
place  to  a  quivering  agony  of  lip  and'  brow. 

'*  All  ruined !"  repeated  her  companion,  "  totally  ruined !" 

**  But  you  are  very  rich,  Frederic ;  everybody  tells  me  so ;— wy 
rich,  and  very  prosperous." 

**  Everybody  tells  a  great  falsehood,  then." 

*'  Qtill  I  think  my  mother  and  I  should  not  be  very  burdensome." 

"  Lucy,"  said  Frederic  Ashley,  starting  to  his  feet,  "  I  must  spetk 
pkUj.    I  never  yet  havei  been  in  a  sitoalion  to  many  any  oaa.    I 
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B0ver  haye  eveD  spoken  of  marriage  to  yoa.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
tome  strange  misunderstanding  on  this  subject  in  your  mind.  Perhaps  the 
sooner  I  explain  myself  the  better.  You  are  my  cousin,  Lucy,  and  a 
fery  g^ood  ml  \  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  serve  you  in  any 
Kttle  way  that  I  can,  as  a  friend  ;  such  as  with  the  loan  of  a  small  sum 
<^  money,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  I  am  sure  it  will  afford  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  do  so  ;  and  I  don't  mind,  just  now,  if  I  write  out  a 
dieek  for  you  for  twenty  pounds ;  you  might  find  it  yery  convenient  at 
this  crisis ;  but  between  you  and  me  there  must  now  be  a  great  dis- 
tance— greater  than,  I  fear,  you  are  prepared  for,  ignorant  as  you  are  of 
mercantile  affairs.  The  fact  is,  no  one  can,  consistently  with  his  own 
interest,  be  known  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  your  family  now ;  and  I 
being  a  relation,  it  is  more  incumbent  upon  me,  than  upon  some  others, 
to  hold  myself  distant — very  distant  indeed." 

Although  Frederic  Ashley  delivered  himself  of  what  he  had  to  say 
without  much  eloquence,  and,  as  he  intended  and  believed,  in  his  mother 
tongue,  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  moon,  for 
any  thing  that  his  mute  auditor  appeared  to  comprehend,  beyond  one 
fact :  that  Lucy  did  understand  at  last ;  and  though  the  conviction  had 
come  upon  her  slowly  for  some  time,  it  burst  like  a  thunder-storm  now, 
scattering  around  her  hopes,  wishes,  tender  thoughts,  and  treasured 
recollections — all  in  one  universal  ruin,  reduced  in  one  short  moment  to  a 
heap  of  ashes — black  and  dead. 

She  did  not  faint  then  :  she  lost  no  single  thrill  or  agony  of  that 
stinging  consciousness  which  flashed  before  her  eyes,  making  her  dizzy 
with  too  much  light — restless  and  quivering  with  too  much  life.  Her 
ftrst  impulse  was  to  spring  up  from  that  couch — what  business  had  she 
there  ?  Away — away,  out  into  the  great  world,  to  push,  to  beg,  to 
starve  ! — ^that  was  her  business  now — anywhere  but  where  he  was  ;  and 
letting  the  money  he  had  so  pressed  upon  her,  slide  from  her  hand  upon 
the  floor,  she  walked,  erect,  without  a  word,  from  the  apartment ;  leav- 
iaffhim  startled  and  confounded,  as  if  a  phantom  had  passed  by. 

With  his  accustomed  self-possession,  however,  Frederic  Ashley  rang 
the  bell  for  his  servant,  and  ordered  a  carriage  to  be  called  instantly  for 
the  lady ;  and  Lucy,  yielding  almost  unconsciously  to  the  importunities 
of  the  man,  suffered  herself  to  be  detained  in  the  hall,  and  then  safely 
taanded  to  the  carriage,  both  the  servant  and  the  driver  waiting  to  re* 
eeive  her  orders  where  to  go. 

Lucy  could  not  tell.  Even  had  her  faculties  been  more  awake  to  what 
was  passing,  she  might  well  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  The  men 
looked  at  each  other ;  and  just  as  Mr.  Ashley's  servant  was  about  re- 
iaming  to  his  master,  to  ask  for  further  directions,  a  woman  of  respecta- 
ble appearance,  but  extremely  anxious  countenance,  rushed  forward,  and 
•ettinff  her  foot  upon  the  step  of  the  carriage,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
now  shrouded  and  shrinking  figure  within. 

*'  It's  all  right,"  said  she  to  the  driver,  seatmg  herself  beside  Lucy ; 
and  she  then  gave  the  man  such  direct  and  imperative  commands  where 
to  drive,  that  he  took  for  granted  her  assurance,  and  went  on. 

**  Qood  firacious  !  only  think  that  I  should  have  found  you  at  last !" 
oelaimed  Betsy  Burton,  for  it  was  that  faithful  servant,  who  had  ap- 

rMl  at  the  exact  critb  when  help  was  most  needed.     *'  Only  think !" 
MOtianad,  talkiog  to  henelf,  and  bwfly  employed  in  adjustiiMr 
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Lucy's  shawl,  in  drawing  on  her  glores,  secnring  her  bonnet,  and  dli»i 
charging  all  those  oflSces  of  kindness  which  had  been  so  fiamiliar  to  hm 
when  Lucj  was  a  child. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  speak,  dear."  Lucy  was  not  very  likely  to 
speak.  "  Things  are  not  so  bad.  We've  taken  a  first  floor,  and  nnnii 
says  it  looks  very  much  like  home.  To  be  sure  the  street's  not  much ; 
but  we  only  want  to  be  private,  and  the  people  seem  very  quiet  people^ 
and  Mr.  Arnold  knows  where  to  find  us ;  so  we  shall  soon  be  all  togeCoer 
again.  What  a  mercy  that  I  came  when  I  did,  dear ;  for  how  wooU 
you  ever  have  got  there !  See,  see,  the  man's  going  wroD^,  after  afl. 
Down  the  first  turning  on  the  left,  I  tell  you,  and  on  behind  the  Hveiy 
stables,  through  Clare's-court — there's  room  for  one  carriage ;  and  whm 
you  get  to  the  green-grocer's  at  the  comer  of  Wybum-alley,  111  tell  yoo 
where  to  go  next.  Was  there  ever  such  a  stupid  man !  He's  taken  «i 
half  a  mile  round,  at  least." 

With  these,  and  an  infinite  number  of  more  minute  directions,  and  a 
world  of  conversation  with  herself,  in  which  she  had  the  good  sense  nol 
to  require  her  companion  to  join,  Betsy  Burton  at  last  succeeded  m 
alighting  with  her  fair  charge  at  the  entrance  of  an  alley,  along  whidi 
she  supported  Lucy  with  her  arms,  imtil  they  reached  a  door  to  whiok 
she  applied  a  key,  without  loss  of  time,  saying  as  she  undid  the  latcb^* 
"  There,  that's  a  comfort.  I  managed  well  to  get  the  key,  for  it  wovM 
never  have  done  for  us  to  stand  knocking  here,  drawing  all  the  people*a 
eyes  upon  us." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  quite  astonishing  how  many  things  Betsy  fomd 
to  be  "  quite  a  comfort."  It  was  quite  a  comfort  the  people  had  carpet- 
ing on  the  stairs,  though  she  must  say  it  was  about  the  ugliest  she  had 
ever  seen  ,*  quite  a  comfort  there  was  a  good  landing,  for  her  great  cheat 
would  stand  there ;  quite  a  comfort — but  now  they  were  entering  the 
little  room,  which  her  kindness  and  good  management  had  obtained  tat 
the  afflicted  family ;  and  really,  but  for  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
accustomed  to  so  much  better,  the  place,  to  use  her  own  expresaoBy 

did  not  look  so  bad." 

The  sole  occupant  of  this  room  was  Mrs.  Lee— calm  and  collected,  and 
even  dignified,  under  her  great  grief — so  mat  that  she  saw  not,  heeded 
not,  the  nature  of  that  shelter  to  which  she  had  been  conducted  by  her 
faithful  servant ;  only  that,  from  habitual  consideration  for  other  peopled 
feelings,  she  now  and^  then  roused  herself  so  far  as  to  say,  in  response  to 
Betsy  s  anxious  solicitude  to  render  every  thing  agreeable — "  Yes,  veiy 
nice,  Betsy — ^nobody  could  have  managed  things  so  well  as  you  have 

done.     We  shall  be  quite  comfortable— quite  bap "  no ;  U>at  word 

was  too  difficult  to  uttor — ^too  much  like  a  mockery  of  the  langfuage  of  her 
heart. 

It  was  only  when  left  alone,  that  Mrs.  Lee  gave  way  to  the  natural 
force  of  her  pent-up  feelmgs.  All  the  time  of  Betsy's  absence,  she  had 
been  pacing  to  and  fro  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  that  little  room, 
until,  at  last,  the  space  seemed  too  confined,  and  she  went  out  upon  the 
landing,  and  into  the  next  bedroom,  wringing  her  hands,  and  sometimea 
sitting  down  upon  chairs  that  had  no  rest  in  them ;  and  then  walking 
affain,  untO  her  skirts  caught  the  homely  furniture,  and  tables  were  die- 
placed,  and  things  thrown  out  of  order,  which  afibrded  her  a  momentary 
relief  to  put  them  right  again.    And  so  the  time  wore  on.    And  then  * 
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slopped  sometimes,  and  looked  oat  of  the  small  dark  window— oat  apon 
llie  red  tiles,  and  the  smokey  chimneys,  and  the  little  dark  hackyards,  and 
BKmldy  rain-tabs,  and  the  heaps  of  garbage  gathered  here  and  there,  and 
the  stray  oat  sitting  on  the  wall,  and  captive  birds  in  little  cages  that 
woold  persist  in  singing,  as  if  in  mockery  of  hamane  societies — all  these 
she  saw,  and  noted,  strange  to  say,  with  wonderfal  perception  of  her  oat- 
ward  senses,  quickened  now  to  tenfold  vividness  and  life. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  voice  of  Betsy  on  the  stairs  annoance  her 
qaick  return,  than  Mrs.  Lee  assumed  her  wonted  mastery  of  herself,  and 
in  her  silent  listening  she  distinguished  two  steps  upon  the  stairs.  It 
might  be  Arnold — it  might  be  him,  come  back,  repentant.  Ah !  she  did 
not  yet  know  half  his  guilt,  or  she  would  never  have  regarded  his  return 
with  any  thing  but  fear  and  horror.  Not  for  herself  alone.  Her  own 
eiistence  seemed  annihilated.  It  had  been  growing  less  and  less  im- 
portant to  her  for  a  long  time  past.  Yet  she  prayed  not  to  have  it  taken, 
though  she  might  almost  have  been  excused  for  doing  so ;  for  she  had 
duties  yet,  and  fond  affections,  and  in  the  act  of  loving  and  supporting 
others,  she  found  a  second  life. 

It  was  now  some  days  since  Mrs.  Lee  had  first  become  alarmed  about 
her  husband's  circumstances.  Arnold  and  she  had  shared  their  fears  to- 
gether. And  when  at  last  the  ruin  came,  and  with  it  shame  and  public 
notoriety,  and  furious  reproaches,  and  strange  confusion,  amongst  which 
nothing  seemed  intelligible  but  that  her  husband  had  absconded,  having 
rained  many  parties  besides  himself,  the  shock  was  altogether  not  more 
agonizing  than  had  been  their  previous  apprehensions.  Mrs.  Lee  had  yet 
to  learn,  that  in  pursuit  of  his  one  idol — Mammon,  her  wretched  husband 
had  gone  on  from  step  to  step,  at  every  fortunate  turn  more  eager  and 
insatiable,  at  every  adverse  movement  in  the  affairs  of  trade  or  commerce, 
more  determined  to  master  his  fortunes,  and  to  be  a  man  of  distinction  in 
the  world  of  business,  if  not  in  reality  a  man  of  wealth.  She  did  not  yet 
know,  that  stimulated  by  this  burning  thirst,  he  had  gone  on  from  low 
expedients,  cunning  shifts,  and  questionable  resources,  antO  he  reached  the 
h^  and  the  most  dangerous,  and  in  an  evil  hour  committed  forgery, — 
not  once  but  many  times ;  and  then  he  fled,  not  waiting  even  for  prudent 
preparation,  but  away,  like  any  thief,  for  well  he  knew  the  law  was  armed 
agamst  him,  and  the  hot  pursuit  was  at  his  heels.  Hence  his  need  of 
Booey — money  obtained  at  anv  cost,  or  how  could  he  escape  ? — money, 
though  his  innocent  daughter  should  become  the  victim  of  his  greedy  and 
devouring  thirst. 

Amidst  all  the  confused  horrors  which  flitted  before  the  dizzy  sight  of 
Mrs.  Lee,  during  the  few  days  alluded  to,  one  pleasant  thought  alone  re- 
mained to  griye  her  consolation.  It  was  that  Lucy  was  not  there  to  see 
or  feel  their  troubles.  Safe  under  the  shelter  of  her  grandfather's  pro- 
tection, safe  and  happy  there,  the  mother's  heart  turned  fondly  to  her  as 
the  one  bright  spot  amidst  a  world  of  darkness  ;  and  often  as  she  prayed 
for  strength,  and  patience,  and  right  guidance  through  a  sea  of  storms, 
she  poured  her  spirit  forth  in  orratitude  for  that  dear  child,  kept  harmless 
and  m  peace.  For  herself  ana  Arnold,  all  seemed  bearable,  though  bitter 
m  the  extreme  ;  but  her  sweet  Lucy — her  tender  delicate  one — she  was 
not  made  for  hardship ;  and  again,  and  yet  agam,  she  wept  for  very 
Hiankfulness  that  she  was  safe. 

lf)iMip  then,  were  the  sensatioas  with  which  the  agonised  mother  b»- 
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held  this  delicate  creature  led  into  the  room  where  she  was  seateJL 
Speechless  and  very  pale,  the  girl  walked  forward.  But  they  canad  al 
last,  those  pent-up  tears,  and  on  her  mother's  bosom  she  wept  long  aad 
bitterly ;  and  every  one  believed  it  was  the  wreck  of  fortune  and  the  lorn 
oi  home,  and  wealth,  and  friends,  that  made  her  weep  so.  Let  tbam 
think  so ;  she  had  a  grief  too  deep  to  be  whispered  even  to  her  mother. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Often  is  the  observation  made  upon  empires;,  and  civilized  conmnni- 
ties,  that  as  one  falls  into  decay  and  becomes  extinct,  another  rises  i^ 
sometimes  in  the  most  unlikely  quarter,  and  under  the  most  unexpeelad 
circumstances.  This  is  no  less  true  of  individuals,  and  of  private  familiea. 
For  a  while,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  very  touch  of  some  persooa 
turned  every  thing  to  gold ;  and  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  money  is  re- 
garded as  the  true  standard  of  prosperitv,  such  persons  prosper  even  be- 
yond their  own  expectations,  in  every  thing  they  undertake.  Most  fre- 
quently, too,  they  prosper  not  only  as  individuals,  but  as  families.  If  om 
branch  does  well  in  one  line,  another  does  better  in  another ;  thus  increaa- 
ing  the  ratio  of  their  respectability  as  a  whole,  until  they  come  to  be 
generally  acknowledged  as  rising  families,  and  courted  and  looked  up  to 
accordingly. 

Just  in  the  same  unaccountable  manner,  though  often  at  a  much  move 
rapid  rate,  we  see  individuals  and  families  overwhelmed,  disappointed^ 
and  borne  down  in  their  worldly  career.  It  is  true,  this  seldom  takee 
place  without  some  glaring  dereliction  from  reason  or  right  conduct  CQ 
the  part  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  concerned — something  in  the  oirti* 
set,  which,  if  narrowly  looked  into,  would  serve  to  show  that  prudence^ 
ffood  sense,  or  good  principle,  had  been  violated ;  and  when  a  man  faBs 
from  a  condition  of  influence  and  prosperity,  the  world  is  not  slow  le 
pcNTtion  out  to  him  Yuafull  share  of  blame.  So  far,  however,  from  jadg^ 
mg  correctly,  when  we  pass  sentence  upon  a  sinking  family,  as  bei^g 
blameable  in  the  exact  measure  in  which  they  are  assailed  by  misfort«B% 
we  often  see  that  the  parties  who  are  dragged  downwards  by  a  fsUii^ 
man,  are  in  reality  the  most  exemplary  and  deserving ;  while  those  whe 
are  drawn  upwards  by  a  prosperous  one,  have  as  c^ten  no  higher  reconu 
mendation  than  what  is  called  their  good  fortune. 

And,  perhaptF  no  circumstance,  or  combination  of  circumstances,  it 
human  life,  has  puzzled  the  contemplative  mind  more  than  this ;  perhaps 
none  has  given  more  pain  to  the  disappointed  and  morbidly  sensitive ; 
perhaps  none  has  excited  more  of  the  cavillings  of  infideUty,  or  the  re- 
ptnings  of  a  halfheHet  "  Every  thing  prospers  with  him,"  says  the  ift- 
advised,  self-wUled,  or  wrong-judging  man.  "Look  at  his  children^* 
unprincipled,  overreaching,  selfish,  and  greedy— every  thing  prospen 
with'  them ;  while  mine,  because  they  will  not  do  a  dishonorable  action* 
must  starve." 

But  instead  of  blaming  divine  Providence,  or  chaiging  Ood  foolishiv 
Car  thi^, — in  the  first  view  of  it^  one  of  the  atrangest  anomaliee  presented 
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bjr  the  aspect  of  human  existence, — ^how  much  wiser,  how  much  happier 
mold  it  he,  could  we  all  agree  amongst  ourselTcs  to  erect  another  stand- 
ard of  prosperity  than  that  which  has,  more  or  less,  deceived  us  all,  and 
oonld  we  thus  acquire  the  hahit  of  looking  upon  wealth  itself  with  less 
•ivmricious  longings  than  are  generally  bestowed  upon  it  now !  Nor  would 
such  an  arrangement  militate  against  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  himian  family.  On  no  one  subject,  within  the  whole 
range  of  human  intelligence,  is  opinion  more  decided  and  unanimous  than 
on  this — that  wealth  is  not  the  most  substantial  good,  nor  prosperity  the 
highest ;  that  health  of  mind  and  body,  integrity,  benevolence,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  social  affections,  freedom  of  action,  and  general  intelli- 
gence, are  blessings  in  themselves,  of  far  greater  importance  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  human  happiness  than  the  possession  of  mere  wealth.  We  speak 
only  of  what  the  world  in  general  is  prepared  to  acknowledge,  and  does 
aclmowledge,  if  we  may  bdieve  its  assertions,  whether  grave  or  gay ;  and 
especially  that  voice  which  speaks  through  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day, — all  which  would  induce  the  cheering  hope,  that  a  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  honest  but  fallen  family  shidl  no  longer  be  regarded  as  less 
worthy  than  the  family  which  has  risen  by  quesuonable  means, — when 
money  shall  be  estimated  only  at  its  true  value, — and  when  the  admiring 
eyes  of  mankind  shall  be  directed  to  something  in  itself  more  noble,  than 
that  outward  prosperity  which  fails  to  dignify  the  mind. 

On  this  point,  however,  the  sayings  and  doings  of  mankind  are  so 
widely  dissimilar,  that,  hopeful  as  the  tone  of  our  popular  literature  may 
be  in  this  respect — ^hopeful  as  mav  be  the  general  observations  and  con- 
clusions gathered  from  society — hopeful  as  may  be  the  rapid  changes 
now  transpiring  in  the  world  of  business — the  sudden  uprising  of  some, 
and  downfalling  of  others,  without  anv  proportionate,  or  at  least  obvious 
eanse — hopefufas  these  signs  of  the  tmies  may  be,  for  the  substitution  of 
a  surer  and  a  more  enduring  good  to  be  aimed  at  than  that  of  mere 
worldly  aggrandizement,  or  distmction — ^for  it  ia  not  to  rise  toUh  the  mass 
tliat  is  grenerally  aimed  at,  but  to  rise  (ibove  the  mass — to  stand  out  from 
the  common  herd,  and  to  be  an  object  of  envy  amongst  men  and  women, 
aodety  and  near  connections ;  hopeful  as  these  signs  may  be,  we  have  yet 
to  do  with  a  state  of  things  in  wnich  this  higher  g^ood  is  not  practically 
acknowledged  as  the  highest  It  is  therefore  our  bnsmess  to  return  to 
what  the  world  is  doing,  rather  than  to  what  it  is  merely  sayinff,  and  thus 
to  add  one  more  voice  to  the  many ;  no  matter  how  feeble,  if  it  be  true 
and  in  earnest,  to  prove  that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  the  authors  of  our 
own  miseries  by  serving  a  hard  master,  oi  whose  uncertainty,  falsehood, 
and  injustice,  we  hear  every  day,  and,  moreover,  are  folly  convinced  in 
oar  own  minds. 

Turning  away  for  a  short  time  from  the  accumulated  misfortunes  of  a 
fiunily,  around  whom  the  darkest  clouds  of  adversity  appear  to  be  gath- 
ering, it  is  but  justice  to  the  general  current  of  human  events — by 
which  what  is  esteemed  good,  and  what  is  esteemed  evil,  are  widely,  and 
as  a  whole,  impartially,  distributed — to  direct  our  attention  once  more  to 
the  prosperous  stream,  and  mark  what  gallant  vessels  are  now  ghdinff 
smoothly  over  its  bosom,  what  ambitious  spirits  are  now  spreading  sail 
before  the  favoring  breezes,  what  beating  hearts  are  now  throbbing  high 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  some  long-wished-for  haven. 

Haven  I  there  never  yet  was  haven,  or  port,  or  place  of  rest  and  safe^. 
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reached  by  those  who  saOed  on  such  a  sea ;  but  od  and  on,  they  gov  iai^ 
pelled  by  the  flow  of  a  never-ceasing  tide,  no  nearer  the  goal  of  thdr 
ambition  at  the  end  of  a  lon^  life,  than  in  the  eariy  morning  of  ita 
hopes  and  wishes ;  on— on,  wimout  bound  or  limit  to  their  course  upon 
that  wide-rolling  stream — on,  without  rest  or  satisfaction,  and  at  ImI« 
without  the  power  to  say,  *'  thus  far  will  I  go,  and  no  farther." 

But  to  look  again  at  those  with  whom  the  tide  was  just  turning.  Loog^ 
indeed,  did  Mr.  Dalrymple  think  it  before  he  could  discover  the  least  symp* 
tom  of  a  current  setting  in  in  his  favor.  Long  did  he  wait,  and  often  did 
he  wonder  whether  his  time  would  ever  come ;  why  so  many  who  had  no 
better  qualifications  than  himself,  got  on  before  him ;  and  to  what  quarter 
of  the  horizon  he  could  direct  his  gaze,  so  intent,  and  so  piercing,  to  dis- 
cover the  first  streak  of  glowing  light  that  was  to  usher  in  a  more  pro* 
pitious  morning. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  cherished  in  the  seerei 
of  his  heart,  some  vague  and  indistinct  assurance,  fluctuating,  no  doubt, 
between  hope  and  despair,  that,  some  time  or  other,  he  would  become  a 
more  important  and  distinguished  man  than  in  the  early  portion  of  his  life. 
Less  important  and  less  mstinguished  he  certainly  could  not  be ;  he  had 
therefore  nothing  in  the  world  to  fear  ;  he  could  not  falL  And  the  man 
who  feels  this  is  comparatively  independent,  free  to  choose  his  vantage- 
ground,  if  he  can  but  find  it,  wherever  it  may  be ;  and  free  to  use  what- 
ever means  may  fall  within  his  reach,  for  improving  his  position  or.  in- 
creasing the  number  of  his  resources.  One  leading  fact  was  certain-— he 
must  expend  nothing  in  outlay,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  worid — ^becamw 
he  possessed  nothing  to  expend. 

We  have  seen  what  were  his  economical  views  with  regard  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  only  daughter.  A  sister  out  of  a  situation,  and  trained  fbr 
a  governess,  was  to  do  the  teaching  of  this  daughter  in  return  for  the 
shelter  afforded  by  his  roof  and  the  refreshment  shared  at  his  table. 
Dorothy,  as  we  have  already  described,  had  eagerly  anticipated  tfaii 
change  in  her  circumstances.  Like  her  father's  fortunes,  nothing  conld 
easily  have  made  her  condition  worse,  at  least  to  her.  Difficulties  and 
trials  she  would  have  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  they  would  have  been 
something  to  fight  against,  and  overcome ;  but  the  dead  nothingness  of 
her  lot — ^it  was  that  which  rendered  it  unbearable.  Whatever,  tho^ 
fore,  her  aunt  and  governess  might  prove  to  be,  she  was  glad  to  make 
room  for  both  chaiiicters  in  one,  simply  because  that  one  would  be  «ofn#- 
tkmg. 

For  some  time  after  the  entrance  of  the  new  inmate  into  the  family,  the 
interest  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  wondering  girl  was  kept  alive  by  the 
hope  of  gratifying  her  curiosity.  Her  aunt  had  at  least  seen  something 
of  human  life.  With  whom  had  she  lived,  and  what  kind  of  people  weart 
they,  were  the  constantly-recurring  questions  by  which  her  patience  wat 
wearied  out ;  and  especially,  the  nearer  such  parties  approached  to  the 
region  of  what  is  called  high-life,  the  more  intense  was  the  eagerness  witfa 
which  Dorothy  asked,  and  listened. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  duke  ?"  asked  Dorothy,  one  day. 
Yes,  many,''  replied  the  aunt,  very  coldly. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  hero  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  deeper  tone,  and  wtlh 
eyes  that  flashed  fire,  half  concealed  beneath  thebr  long  raven  lashee. 
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"  I  doa't  know  what  yoa  mean  b^  a  hero,"  observed  the  aunt.  '*  I 
have  seen  Kemble  on  the  stage,  in  Kms  Lear,  and  Kean  in  Shylook/' 

This  was  said  as  quietly,  and  with  a  look  as  unmoved,  as  if  the  speaker 
had  only  told  of  having  seen  the  cabbages  in  Covent  Garden  maiicet. 
But  notwithstanding  this  indi£feraice  of  tone  and  manner,  indicating  so 
truly  the  uniform  flatness  and  stagnation  of  the  mind  on  which  the  trace 
of  a  hero  had  left  no  other  mark  than  the  cloak,  the  ermine,  or  the  mimic 
orown  of  the  stage,  the  mind  of  the  young  listener  was  gone— gone ;  and 
with  her  head  bent  down,  and  her  hands  clasped,  she  sat  thinking  and 
pondering  on  some  favorite  theme,  until  at  last  she  spoke ;  for  her  ever- 
restless  thoughts,  though  falling  upon  those  dull  ears  like  water  upon 
stone,  were  continually  bursting  forth  beyond  her  own  control ;  and  **  Do 
you  think  I  should  succeed  if  I  went  upon  the  stage  V*  was  asked  with 
a  look  and  nuumer  which  might  ahnost  have  inspired  a  confidence  of  sue* 
cess,  had  the  question  related  to  an  absolute  impossibiUty. 

'  No,  certainly,"  was  the  calm  reply,  "  not  with  those  high  shoulders 
of  yours,  and  with  your  toes  turned  out.  I  wonder  when  you  mean  to 
finish  that  shirt  for  your  papa.  I  was  not  engaged  to  make  his  shirts, 
while  you  sit  idle,  ikat  I  can  tell  you." 

'*  Will  you  read  something  to  me,  then  ?"  said  Dorothy,  grasping  an 
armful  of  impracticable  linen — **  read  me  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  while 
I  hem  this  interminable  hem." 

"  I  shall  read  nothing  so  coarse  and  vulear,"  replied  the  aunt ;  and 
thus  Dorothy  was  obliged  to  fly  again  to  her  dreams — a  dangerous  occu- 
pation in  connection  with  plain  stitching,  and  no  book ;  and  yet  by  good 
mothers  of  the  past  generation  deemed  wonderfully  safe. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  wonderfully  safe  too,  by  a  generation  not  alto- 
gether past,  to  administer  antidotes  in  the  way  of  moral  discipline  f  thus 
a  fiery  temperament  must  be  forcibly  restrained,  kept  down,  and  shut  up 
within  itself ;  an  ambitious  spirit  must  be  humbled,  galled,  crushed ;  a 
poetic  genius  must  be  curbed  by  common-place ;  a  thirat  for  what  is  ex- 
citing or  extraordinary,  must  be  cured  by  perpetual  dryness,  dust,  and 
ashes.  Upon  this  principle  Dorothy  Dalrymple  was  certainly  in  the  way 
of  completing  her  education  under  the  most  fiivorable  circumstances ;  if 
education  it  could  be  called,  which  consisted  of  perpetual  disputes  and 
arguments,  reprimands  on  the  one  hand,  and  resistance  on  the  other; 
with  an  unceasing  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  overleap  all  pre- 
liminary measures,  and  jump  at  once  into  a  position  of  brilliant  success, 
making  the  world  wonder  at,  and  delight  in,  her  extraordinary  proficiency. 

The  question,  however,  with  Dorothy,  was  not  so  much  how  shall  I 
succeed  in  attaining  this  or  that ;  but  what  shall  I  do  with  it  when  at- 
tained ?  Perhaps  the  whole  aim  and  purport  of  her  many  wonderings 
and  wishings,  mi^ht  be  sonuned  up  in  these  few  words,  "  when  shall  I 
come  out  a  distinguished  character  ?"  Her  aunt  told  her,  never — ^that 
she  had  no  one  element  of  character  to  fit  her  for  distinction ;  that  her 
abilities  were  barelv  mediocre,  her  person  plain,  her  ignorance  too  great 
to  be  ever  got  the  better  of ;  and  altogether  her  disadvantages  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  counterbalance  even  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
efforts,  had  it  been  the  habit  of  her  life  to  nuike  them.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  though  Dorothy  would  listen,  with  a  powerful  feding  of  their  truth, 
to  Uiese  unscrupulous  assertions,  her  courage  was  not  (uiunted  nor  her 
Sfirit  quelled ;  rather  did  she  seem  to  rise  with  renovated  energy  inm 
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erery  new  assault  upon  ber  hopes,  and  spring  affain  up  to  som*  ini- 
aginary  eminence  after  every  attempt  to  crush  and  humble  ber  to  tha 
dust 

Much  of  the  secret  of  these  ambitious  aspirations  lay  in  a  natural  Ion 
of  art,  an  admiration  of  beauty  and  true  excellence,  wherever  it  could  be 
found,  and  a  conviction  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  every  thing  inferior, 
contemptible,  or  poor.  "  Oh  that  I  could  sin^ !  Oh  that  I  could  painty 
model,  or  in  short,  do  any  thing  well/**  was  the  frequent  exclamation  of 
the  isolated  and  still  ignorant  girl ;  for  she  could  not,  would  not,  take  the 
pains  to  learn  after  the  accustomed  and  generally-approved  method.  In 
vain  did  her  aimt  lay  before  her  Uthomphic  cottages  to  sketch,  and» 
failing  in  these,  put  her  back  to  rain-tubs,  wheelbarrows,  and  buckets. 
''  I  will  go  to  Rome,  and  copy  the  cartoons  in  the  Vatican,"  exclaimed 
her  pupil,  contemptuously,  as  she  tore  up  her  meager  imitations,  and 
threw  her  pencils  into  the  fire. 

We  have  already  stated  that  whatever  book-learning  Dorothy  possessed, 
was  derived  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  loose  volumes,  c(^ected,  it  might 
seem,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  these  so  many  were  single 
volumes  of  a  set,  that  the  merest  glimpse  of  what  she  read  about  was  all 
which  Dorothy  could  obtain.  Her  father's  library  was  rich  in  one  treasure 
only — a  complete  Shakspeare,  much  torn  and  grievously  mutilated  to  be 
sure,  but  still  wanting  in  nothing  material  to  the  sense  or  spirit  of  the 
work.  A  history  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  with  a  short  biog- 
raphy  of  the  most  celebrated  artists,  was  another  feast  for  the  hungry 
nund  of  the  young  enthusiast,  and  one  of  which  she  never  tired ;  it  had 
sketches  in  outline  too,  of  some  of  the  principal  works  of  art  which  ha,r% 
astonished  and  delighted  the  worid;  and  hence,  by  constant  and  mosl 
untiring  contemplation,  did  these  dim  shadowings  forth  of  power  and 
grrace  and  beauty,  grow  into  her  very  soul,  and  become  like  a  part  of  her 
own  nature. 

The  last  thing  Mr.  Dahymple  would  have  thought  of,  would  have  beea 
to  bring  up  his  daughter  for  an  artist ;  and  yet  with  such  a  turn  of  mmd 
it  is  probable  she  would  have  found  her  element  in  that  sphere  of  oce«* 
pation  more  than  in  any  other.  But  this  turn  of  mind  for  a  girl  he  held 
at  once  in  contempt  and  terror,  fearing  the  expensive  consequences  to 
which  it  might  lead ;  and — "  Get  to  your  stitchery,"  was  the  constaal 
reply  to  any  application  which  Dorothy  might  happen  to  make  for  mean% 
however  scanty  or  humble,  towards  pursuing  the  chief  passion  of  her  lifea 

It  was  not,  however,  in  painting  or  sculpture  alone  that  the  imagination 
of  the  girl  was  accustom^  to  revel ;  "  to  have  beautiful  things  around 
me,"  she  used  to  say,  '*  to  listen  to  sweet  music,  to  travel,  to  Uve  m  a  Swiv 
valley !  Oh  aunt  Anne  1"  and  she  would  actually  seize  the  placid  spinster 
by  her  arms,  or  shoulders,  and  by  her  wild  ebullitions  of  passionate  es» 
citement,  put  her,  as  the  lady  often  said,  in  peril  of  her  life.  "  Oh  auni 
Anne,"  she  would  then  go  on  to  say,  "  I  would  su£fer — I  would  beg-^ 
would  almost  bum,  to  be  able  to  say — I  possess  something  beautiful  I'* 

"  Tou  1"  the  spinster  would  answer,  drawling  out  the  word,  and  acoom* 
panying  it  with  a  shrug  and  a  sneer ;  "  you,  that  cannot  even  repeat  your 
multiplication-table,  to  say  nothing  of  your  weights  and  measures  1" 

It  was  impossible  for  Dorothy  to  retain  her  mvity  under  the  inflictiott 
of  these  settinga  dawn,  as  her  aunt  was  pleased  to  intend  them ;  and,  as 
was  by  no  means  ill-natured,  and  less  morlndly  sensitive  than 
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Momite  admiren  of  the  beautiful  most  frequently  are,  this  acme  of  incon- 
gruities, which  her  aunt  and  she  were  so  well  skilled  in  arriving  at,  was 
usually  answered  on  her  part  by  a  peal  of  hearty  laughter,  and  on  the  part 
of  her  aunt,  by  the  silent  unfolding  of  the  twentieth  pair  of  stockings  to 
dam. 

Whether  it  was  some  latent  spark  of  real  genius  in  the  mind  of  Dorothy, 
itruggling  to  burst  its  boundary,  and  to  manifest  itself  to  the  world ;  or 
whether  it  was  but  a  vague  sense  of  the  paramount  desirableness  of  forcing 
herself  into  prominence  and  distinction,  would  have  been  difficult  clearly 
to  decide.  That  she  wanted  sufficient  creative  talent  to  enable  her  to 
excel,  no  one  besides  her  aunt  would  have  ventured  to  assert,  seeing  that 
she  never  made  the  fair  experiment  of  taking  those  intermediate  steps, 
which,  to  the  bom  genius,  are  no  less  necessary  than  to  the  less  gifted 
|nd  the  less  aspiring.  Nor  was  it  in  the  graphic  art  alone  that  the  taste 
and  the  fancy  of  the  ambitious  girl  delighted  to  expatiate.  In  music  she 
kad  the  same  thrillings  of  an  inward  consciousness,  that  perhaps  she 
might  be  something— ■«>m«<Aiii^  /  oh  how  different  from  the  timeless, 
timeless,  disturber  d  that  old  instrument,  which  she  and  her  aunt  had, 
with  much  difficulty,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  hire  of  at  the 
lowest  possible  expense,  and  that  only  agreed  for  on  consideration  of  ita 
having  been  for  some  time  entirely  laid  aside  as  incapable  of  further  repair 

To  have  a  piano,  an  actual  musical  instrument  in  her  father's  house, 
liad  appeared  to  Dorothy  at  one  time  as  the  perfection  of  earthly  bliss 
To  go  to  it  herself — to  make  sweet  harmony  with  its  charmed  keys — tc 
aiog  to  it,  for  she  felt  that  she  could  sing,  or  rather  that  she  had  the 
aataral  power ;  such  an  accumulation  of  sources  of  happiness  summed  up 
m  an  extraordinary  yet  practicable  fact,  almost  tumed  the  dizzy  head  o^ 
the  young  aspirant,  for  some  weeks  before  the  treasure  was  obtained. 
But  it  came  at  last ;  it  nearly  filled  the  little  parlor  where  it  found  its 
destined  place ;  no  matter,  it  was  a  piano,  or  at  least  it  had  been  one ;  and 
Dorothy  sat  down  to  **  discourse,"  as  she  thought,  '*  most  eloquent  music." 

Alas !  even  this  was  of  no  use,  nothing  was  of  any  use,  for  the  inter- 
mediate steps  between  utter  incapabili^  and  brilliant  success,  had  still  to 
be  taken  in  every  thing  to  which  her  fondest  hopes  were  tumed ;  and  it 
was  to  these  laborious  steps  that  Dorothy  had  never  yet  either  disciplined 
her  will  or  directed  her  mind.  As  it  was,  she  could  sing  a  few  familiar 
•ns ;  whether  correctly  or  not  she  had  but  scanty  means  of  knowing,  yet 
such  as  they  were,  she  sometimes  made  them  ring  throufirh  the  house  Uke 
the  song  of  a  happy  bird ;  and  when  the  first  process  of  learning  to  play 
was  commenced,  so  immeasurably  inferior  to  these  "wood-notes  wUd, 
were  the  pitiful  tinklings  of  that  exhausted  piano,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
learner  absolutely  sunk  within  her,  and  she  declared  it  impossible  to  leam 
music  according  to  the  accustomed  method. 

Sometimes,  and  not  very  seldom  either,  she  fancied  the  fault  must  be 
fai  her  aunt,  and  she  looked  round  with  her  large,  deep,  searchmg  eyes 
directed  full  upon  the  figure  of  the  spinster  laidy,  with  an  expression 
which,  had  it  been  interpreted,  would  have  asked,  *'  Is  it  possible  that  any 
akmins  of  music  should  ever  come  from  you  ?"  uid  although,  as  often  as 
■he  questioned,  either  by  look  or  word,  the  real  capability  of  her  instroct- 
pim,  she  was  answered  in  a  summary  manner,  "  I  was  always  considered 
l»  play  with  great  execution;"  or,  "I  taught  lady  Arabella  Baj^ahot;'* 
9r  aomie  other  hci  waa  stated  equally  wBAniacUxrj  and  conclusife^  the 
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mind  of  the  niece  still  remained  unsatiBfied,  and  she  even  ventured  to 
assert,  that  unless  her  father  would  allow  her  to  receive  lessons  from  a 
fine  whiskered  Pole — an  eiiled  nobleman  of  coarse — ^who  went  past  ths 
window  every  day  to  give  music  lessons  in  a  neighboring  family,  she  new 
could,  and  never  would,  be  taught  to  play  in  the  usual  manner. 

"  You  will  repent  of  it  when  it  is  too  late,"  was  the  accustomed  reply 
of  her  aunt,  on  these  occasions  of  perverseness  and  rebelUon ;  *'  and  under 
yonr  circumstances,"  she  would  add,  "it  is  really  absurd,  ungrat^nlb 
wicked,  to  neglect  the  charming  advantages  which  have  been  so  ime^ 
pectedly  afibrded." 

'*  And  what  are  my  circumstances  ?"  Dorothy  would  very  natumllj 
inquire. 

Not  a  penny  to  bless  yourself  with,"  was  the  comfortable  reply: 

and  the  necessity  you  will  be  under  of  providing  for  yourself." 

"  And  what  are  my  charming  advantages  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  with  a  look  so  arch,  and  a  peeping  sidewM 
of  those  large  black  eyes,  so  truly  inquisitive,  that  a  chsiracter  less  grvm 
than  the  spinster's  would  have  found  it  difficult  not  to  join  in  the  heaitf 
laugh  which  was  sure  to  follow ;  but  aunt  Anne  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
see  nothing  to  be  amused  at  in  all  that  was  said,  done,  or  imphed,  by  tht 
expressive  looks,  and  scarcely  more  expressive  words  of  her  niece. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  time  wore  away — ^weeks,  months,  and  jean^ 
unmarked  by  any  greater  event  than  the  coming  of  a  maiden  aunt»  half 
visiter  half  governess,  of  an  old  piano,  and  of  a  few — a  very  few,  second- 
hand school-books,  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  business  of 
education.  And  with  these  events,  some  of  which  Dorothy  had  imagined 
so  great  in  expectation,  her  own  mind  remained  as  unsatisfied  as  beifora 
Whether  it  ever  could  have  been  satisfied  with  any  thing  on  earth,  aht 
probably  never  gave  herself  the  trouble  to  inquire.  All  that  she  really 
Knew  on  the  subject,  was  this ;  that  every  thing  she  had  thus  set  her  heait 
upon  had  grievously  disappointed  her ;  but  yet  her  confidence  was  by  ii» 
means  sh^en  that  something  remained  beyond,  which  could  not  disap- 
point— something  great,  and  wonderful,  and  exciting,  she  knew  not  whi^ 
nor  had  she  learned  to  understand  it  by  any  other  indication  than  the  in- 
satiable hunger  and  thirst  of  her  own  soul,  which  could  not,  or  would  do^ 
feed  upon  the  common  aliment  of  ordinary  beings. 

And  yet  all  around  her  was  so  common,  so  ordinary,  that  the  whole 
range  and  variety  of  human  experience  could  scarcely  have  afforded  m 
situation  so  totally  devoid  of  interest,  as  that  in  which  she  seemed  to 
vegetate  from  year  to  year.  Absolute  poverty,  with  its  extremes  sad 
suffe4ngs,  its  ruggedness,  its  picturesque  effects,  its  place  in  the  world  as 
a  thing  with  a  name,  to  be  recognised  and  felt — poverty  of  this  kind» 
known  to  her  only  in  idea,  she  believed  she  could  have  borne  much  mom 
contentedly  than  her  own  real  lot.  Nor,  in  all  probability,  was  she  mis- 
taken in  this  belief,  for  poverty  would  have  induced  action,  and  action 
would  have  brought  its  own  reward. 

Among  the  few  incidents  which  Dorothy  Dalrymple  regarded  as  indi- 
cative of  some  hopeful  change  in  her  circumstances,  was  the  increasing 
frequency  of  her  father's  absence  from  home.  A  slight  movement  in  the 
office  bc^^an  also  to  be  heard  at  times  from  the  rooms  adjoining ;  and 
Bridget,  the  old  servant,  communicated  the  agreeable  and  interesting  m^ 
thai  gentlemeDy  to  her  knowledge  real  geatlemeiiy  ^fnwktd  nl 
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die  front  door  inquiriDg  if  master  was  at  home.  Indeed,  putting  together 
(he  few  symptoms  of  approaching  business  which  could  be  collected  frmn 
mocks  on  the  outside,  and  stirring  feet,  and  men's  voices  within ;  add- 
ing to  these,  too,  a  dozen  of  wine  ordered  in,  and  a  couple  of  hand- 
some decanters  sent  home  one  day,  an  unusual  demand  for  candles  in  the 
office,  and  paste  to  be  made  on  the  instant,  and  a  greatly  increased  packet 
of  letters  brought  in  by  the  poor  relation  every  morning,  Bridget  was 
quite  of  the  opinion  that  business  was  at  last  coming ;  and,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  "  that  it  would  come  with  a  vengeance  when  it  did  come." 

A  very  different  person  from  aunt  Anne  was  this  old  servant  of  the 
family ;  and  notwithstanding  her  homely  phraseology,  and  witch-like  ug- 
liness of  face  and  person — ^notwithstanding  the  primitive  nature  of  her 
personal  habits,  admitting  no  innovation  of  modem  costume,  from  the 
thick  cap  with  ample  border  which  half  concealed  her  dark  brows,  to  the 
linsey-woolsey  petticoat  which  did  no  more  for  the  lower  extremity  of 
her  person,  there  was  something  about  this  uncouth  individual  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  her  young  mistress,  than  she  ever  found  in 
her  companion  by  the  parlor  fire.  One  important  recommendation  was, 
that  Bridget  was  full  of  hope,  and  that  she  saw  nothing  impossible  which 
Dorothy  chose  to  wish  for,  short  of  absolute  wings,  if  a  crown  was  the 
thing  specified,  Bridget  would  say  it  was  as  likely  to  come  to  her  as  other 
folks,  for  what  she  knew ;  if  money,  everybody  had  their  luck ;  if  distinc- 
tion, Bridget  was  not  very  clear  about  that,  but  thought  it  not  unlikely  to 
be  had  by  wishing,  and  waiting  for ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter: 
every  thing  but  wings  this  hopeful  creature  saw  no  reason  to  discourage 
her  young  mistress  in  expecting ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Dorothy  still  liked 
better  to  trifle  away  her  time  in  strange,  wild  talk  with  old  Bridget,  laugh- 
ing heartily  at  the  absurdities  that  were  elicited,  than  in  the  monotonous 
oommon-place  of  her  phlegmatic  and  unimaginative  aunt,  who  never 
knew  when  any  thing  was  grotesque,  nor  smiled  when  circumstances 
tamed  out  oddly,  nor  told  a  good  story  herself,  nor  heard  one  told  by 
another  party  without  asking  gravely,  "  if  that  was  all  ?"  but  who  seemed 
to  spend  her  life  in  perfomung  the  office  of  a  wet  cloth,  laid  heavily  and 
with  a  sharp  look-out  as  to  where  it  could  be  laid  with  effect,  upon  all  as- 
piring hopes,  warm  feelings,  and  buddings  forth  of  eccentricity,  of  what- 
ever nature  they  might  be. 

It  was  indeed  a  loveless  and  unloved  life  which  Dorothy  Dalrymple 
was  leading  ;  and  we  have  to  confess  a  strong  conviction  at  variance  with 
much  that  is  written,  believed  in,  and  admired — that  seldom,  if  ever,  does 
a  lovelv,  amiable,  and  unselfish  character  grow  up  amidst  circumstances 
80  entirely  uncongenial  to  the  growth  of  kindly  and  generous  affections. 
It  is  easy  in  works  of  fiction  to  place  fine  and  beautiful  characters  in 
strong  contrast  with  every  thing  that  is  foul  and  repulsive  gathered 
around  them ;  and  it  is  easy  also,  to  make  them  look  doubly  attractive 
and  interesting,  by  being  thus  presented  to  our  notice.  The  question, 
however,  very  naturally  arises — what  can  have  made  them  so  V — what 
■can  have  taught  them  to  love,  when  love  has  never  been  bestowed  upon 
Ihem ;  to  be  generous*  when  they  have  received  only  the  scraps  and  par- 
iags  of  other  people's  good  things ;  to  return  ffood  for  evil,  when  they 
have  never  seen  the  beauty  of  doing  so  exemplified  in  others ;  of  being 
just,  and  kind,  and  considerate,  when  they  have  never  been  taught  the 
gsldmi  rule  of  doii^  to  oibsn  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us? 
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That  there  are  certain  passiye  virtaes  to  be  found  tmder  such 
stances,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt ;  such  as  non-resistance  uaim 
oppression,  and  even  patience  under  suflfenng  and  pain.  But  even  hen 
we  are  greatly  afraid  Uiat  Dorothy  Dalrymple  was  sadly  at  fault ;  andai 
10  the  more  positive  excellences  already  enumerated,  these  and  maoj 
others  of  a  similar  description,  we  are  greatly  afraid  also  that  she  poa> 
sessed  in  no  higher  degree,  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  exercised 
towards  herself. 

It  is  true  that  she  possessed  many  strong  qualities,  many  striking  pointe 
of  character,  which  under  favorable  circimistances  might  have  rendered 
her  both  good  and  great,  but  in  no  one  respect  had  these  been  culti- 
yated,  cherished,  or  made  the  best  of ;  nor  had  she  learned  the  noble 
lesson  of  making  the  best  of  them  herself.  Every  thing  with  her  was 
still  incomprehensible— every  thing  unsatisfactory.  She  was  scarcely  con- 
scious even  of  the  natural  yearning  of  a  female  heart,  for  something  to 
love,  and  the  credulous  hope  that  that  something  would,  somewhere  m 
the  world,  in  spite  of  circumstances,  be  found.  All  that  she  believed  Id, 
thus  far  in  her  experience,  was  something  to  be  admired,  but  as  jret 
every  thing  was  too  small,  too  trivial,  too  commonplace,  too  poor.  The 
great  world  was  before  her — ^the  universe  with  its  splendid  mysteriet^ 
and  its  still  more  splendid  revelations  of  truth— earth — heaven— eternity  1 
To  what  particular  pomt  in  this  vast  ocean  of  uncertainty  was  she  to 
direct  her  search,  or  where  was  she  to  find  the  golden  key  to  all  iheee 
wonders  ?  Her  spirit  danced  upon  the  waters  l£e  a  bark  with  every 
sail  expanded,  yet  wanting  ballast,  pilot,  compass — ^the  plaything  of  tlw 
waves,  the  sport  of  every  wind.  Strong  in  itself,  well  trimmed,  and  wd 
appointed,  one  fixed  and  worthy  purpose  might  have  saved  it  from  ship- 
wreck and  ruin.  But  the  dark  hours  have  not  come  yet.  The  monaag 
light  is  still  upon  the  sails  of  that  gay  bark,  bounding  so  merrily  befove 
the  gale,  so  fearless,  and  so  buoyant ;  whither  b  it  going  ?  The  doode 
that  scud  across  the  sky,  the  winds  that  whistle  through  the  shrouds,  the 
lashing  biUows  with  their  foaming  manes,  each  in  its  turn  asks — ^whiUierf 
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That  lanse  of  five  or  six  years,  already  alluded  to,  as  having  wronriit 
considerable  changes  in  some  of  the  characters  and  circumstances  whieh 
form  the  subjects  of  our  story,  must  be  supposed  to  have  efiected  tte 
same  natural  transformation,  from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  in  the  perMB 
and  feelings  of  Dorothy  Dahriuple.  Not  that  she  was  yet  a  womti^ 
only  verging  towards  that  often- wished-for  state ;  and  when  she  stood 
forward  on  the  balcony,  as  has  already  been  described,  watching  the 
triumphant  entrance  of  her  father  amongst  the  shouting  and  applaiidiiir 
throng,  who  seemed  determined  to  make  him  a  hero,  whether  he  woidl 
or  not,  it  is  probable  that  no  maturity  of  reason  or  experience  could  httve 
deepened  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with  which  her  boeom  bounded,  as  she 
recehred  the  ooogratahtioos  of  her  newly-diecovered  fiirnils    ftiwrii 
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wlio^  an  hour  before,  were  unconsdons  of  her  existence,  but  who  were 
thai  crowding  around  her  with  every  demonstration  of  admiration  and 
respect. 

Friends !  It  was  the  first  time,  in  the  whole  life  of  that  neglected  girl, 
(bat  the  charmed  name  of  friend  had  echoed  in  her  ear  with  any  sound 
in  the  remotest  degree  resembling  reality  or  truth.  And  now  what  had 
she  done  to  be  in  an  instant  transported  into  an  atmosphere  of  social 
enjoyment,  breathing  the  blessed  air  of  friendliness  and  cordial  joy,  with 
graceful  forms  administering  to  her  comfort  and  convenience  ;  and  being> 
of  mingled  majesty  and  grace,  and  looks  of  intelligence  and  beauty,  and 
voices  of  soft  tones  all  harmonized  to  gladness,  acknowledging  herself — 
her  poor  neglected  self — as  the  centre  of  attraction  ?  No  wonder  the 
wild,  undisciplined,  and  inexperienced  creature  was  almost  beside  her- 
self with  surprise  and  excitement ;  no  wonder  she  went  home  that  day 
believing  she  had  seen  the  world ;  nay,  more,  believing  that  the  world 
liad  actually  seen  her. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  that  the  bewildering  pageant  had 
flitted  before  her  view ;  and  it  passed  too  rapidly  to  admii  a  sense  of 
disappointment  For  once,  then,  Dorothy  believed  she  had  been  happy. 
And  yet,  when  on  returning  home  she  endeavored  to  relate  all  the  cir- 
cumstances to  her  aunt,  just  as  they  had  occurred,  the  wet  cloth  was 
again  most  perseveringly  applied  to  every  point  of  ignition.  But  no 
matter— this  time  the  fire  burned  on. 

It  is  just  possible,  that  had  aunt  Anne  been  of  the  party  invited  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  balcony  that  morning,  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
affiur  might  have  worn  a  different  coloring  in  her  eyes :  as  it  was,  she 
augured  no  good  from  this  sudden  outburst  of  popular  feeling ;  she  saw 
plamly  that  Dorothy  must  have  made  a  great  simpleton  of  herself,  that 
the  whole  company  had  been  making  game  of  her,  and  had  no  doubt 
whatever  the  end  would  be,  that  her  brother  himself  would  be  let  in. 

In  short,  the  overflowing  and  excited  girl  had  no  resource,  on  this 
oecasion,  but  the  very  natural  one  of  opening  her  whole  heart  to  the  old 
servant,  than  whom  a  better  listener  could  'scarcely  have  been  found. 
Once  telling  over  was  like  nothing  to  old  Bridget ;  she  scarcely  got  into 
the  story  until  the  third  time ;  and  as  to  being  weary,  she  would  stand, 
with  arms  a-kimbo,  no  one  ever  tested  how  lon^,  to  hear  any  thing  that 
was  Ukely  ^.o  promote  the  honor  of  her  master  s  house,  interrupting  the 
speaker  no  further  than  by  a  responsive  wag  of  the  head,  and  a  most 
relbhing  click  of  the  tongrue,  whenever  the  point  of  the  story  developed 
itself,  or  its  interest  was  at  the  highest  Who  could  help  describing  to 
such  a  listener  those  briffht  omens  of  better  times  already  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  the  DalrympTe  family  ? 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  humbler  apartments  of  the  house. 
there  was  a  restless  step  pacing  to  and  fro  in  those  higher  offices,  and  an 
esffle  eye  flashing  brightly  over  reams  of  paper  and  rolls  of  parchment : 
and  words  of  playful  sound  and  pleasant  import  were  even  spoken  to 
thnt  poor  relation  with  inky  fingers,  such  as  he  had  n^er  heani  before, 
and  such  as  evidently  starUed  him  as  much  as  if  a  peal  of  bells  had  been 
nng  beside  his  ear.  Arrangements  had  recently  been  made  for  fitting  up 
an  additional  range  of  apartments,  with  proper  desks  and  tables,  for  the 
pvpose  of  aeconunodatinff  a  grreater  number  of  clerks ;  and  already 
ilers  and  other  mec&aaics  were  anzioiosly  solictting  tiie  job,  who  s 
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few  months  before  would  have  been  yery  thy  about  doing  any  itaag  §m 
Mr.  Dabrymple,  unless  on  condition  of  b^ng  paid  in  advance. 

Very  gratifying  now  were  the  looks  of  all  the  carpenters  and  workmM 
smployed  in  the  office — very  obsequious  the  bows,  as  they  listened  to  the 
gentleman's  directions ;  and  very  welcome  were  the  sounds  of  the  hflB> 
mer»  the  saw,  and  the  plane,  as  they  performed  their  respective  dutj,  to 
some  who  listened  with  eager  attention  on  the  other  side  of  the  wait 
wondering  what  could  possibly  be  going  on,  yet  inwardly  rejoicing  thut 
something  was  likely  to  be  transact^  in  that  dull  office  at  last. 

Nor  were  these  preparations  for  increasing  business  either  prematore 
or  unnecessarily  expensive.  It  was  true  enouffh  that,  at  last,  Mr.  Dsl* 
rymple  was  beginning  to  rise — to  rise  into  employment,  notice,  and  dis- 
tinction :  but  the  money,  the  ready  money,  from  what  quarter  was  that 
to  come?  Already  his  demands  were  increasing — already  there  wat 
something  to  keep  up.  Those  who  had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  him  forward,  were  entirely  amongst  the  aristocracy  and  tiw 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  let  himadf 
down,  and  succeed.  His  very  appearance,  too,  was  in  one  sense  agaiaiA 
him  :  people  would  believe  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  treat  him  accord- 
ingly.  But  worse  than  this  was  yet  in  store.  His  daughter  had  attnustod 
no  small  share  of  attention  on  that  eventful  morning  when  she  had  been 
invited  to  witness  the  triumphant  return  of  the  successful  party,  after  the 
assizes ;  and  more  than  one  attempt  had  been  made  to  call  upon  Wm 
Dalrymple,  though,  fortunately  for  Dorothy,  she  was  out  every  time. 

On  these  eventful  occasions,  aunt  Anne  felt  no  doubt  whatever  but  the 
compliment  was  intended  for  herself,  and  she  had  accordingly,  with  gieat 
condescension,  invited  her  niece  to  accompany  her  in  returning  the  caUs ; 
she  might  certainly,  with  the  help  of  a  very  small  share  of  penetratioBk 
have  perceived,  when  she  did  so,  that  Dorothy  was  the  chief,  if  not  tiw 
only,  object  of  attraction  ;  but,  totally  blind  to  this  view  of  the  subjeeC^ 
she  persisted  in  being  Miss  Dalrymple  in  her  own  person,  and  as  siiel^ 
considered  herself  justly  entitled  to  every  mark  of  respect,  which  XEodm 
that  title  it  was  possible  to  claim. 

Amongst  the  parties  whose  interests  had  been  most  substantially  served 
by  the  successful  issue  of  the  trial,  was  a  Sir  James  Crawford,  whoM 

residence  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  M ;  and  thil 

gentleman  proved  to  be  one  of  the  wannest  of  Mr.  Dahymple's  frienda. 
Sir  James  was  quite  a  man  of  business,  more  intent  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  his  estate,  than  upon  any  point  of  etiquette,  or  fashionable  dis- 
tinction ;  and  his  good-natured  lady  so  far  fell  in  with  his  tastes,  that  Ab 
was  remarkable  for  admitting  to  her  parties  many  persons  whose  claiBl 
to  her  own  rank  in  society  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  substantialai 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  love  of  patronizing  might  have  somethin|f  to 
do  with  tins  amiable  condescension :  however  this  might  be,  those  who 
were  favorably  noticed  believed  it  had  not ;  those  who  were  negleuled 
continued  to  maintain  that  it  had. 

Sir  James  Crawford  himself  was  a  hospitable,  hearty  kind  of  man,  mam 
frequently  seen  riding  about  on  a  favorite  old  pony,  and  durectiiig  th» 
operations  of  his  laborers  and  workmen,  than  mingling  with  sodety  of  hii 
own  rank  in  places  of  fashionable  entertainment ;  but  though  he  waa  m 
keen  sportsman,  and  a  great  lover  of  the  ease  and  liberty  of  a  coooliy 
iifsy  be  bad  also  a  quick  eye  to  the  rights  of  proper^,  and  no  man  wow 
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go  furtiier  tham  he  would  to  miuntain  his  just  claim  to  an  acre  of  land  : 
hence  he  was  sometimes  feared  as  much  as  he  was  respected ;  hence,  too» 
Us  inflaence  was  in  proportioQ  to  his  power  to  carry  any  point  upon 
which  his  mind  was  set ;  and  while  his  urbanity  in  private  made  every 
aae  at  ease  around  his  plentiful  and  hospitable  table,  his  sternness  and 
determination,  when  set  fairly  against  an  enemy  or  an  eacroacher,  were 
Sttch  as  rendered  it  a  little  perilous  to  be  intimately  associated  with  him 
wk  business. 

There  was  but  one  sure  way  of  carrying  on  such  an  intimacy  without  in* 
terrupUon ;  it  was  to  yield  every  thing  to  his  judflpnent — to  accede  every 
doubtful  point  to  his  decision,  and  this  not  with  servility,  but  with  €ui 
appearance  of  being  always  candidly,  rationally,  and  even  independently, 
of  the  some  opinion  with  himself.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  then,-  was  exactly  the 
man  he  wanted,  for  he  had  an  outward  beanng  the  very  opposite  of 
sneaking  or  servile ;  he  was  a  self-disciplined  man  too ;  he  could  wait 
without  committing  himself,  to  see  on  which  side  it  would  be  safest  to 
lean ;  nay,  he  could  even  manage  himself  so  far  as  to  have  been  ^  the 
right  opinion  long  before  the  time  of  divul^ng  it,  so  that  when  8ir  James 
explained  an  idea,  he  had  generally  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  he  had 
only  given  expression  to  some  clear  and  practical  view  which  had  already 
been  conceived  in  the  mind  of  his  talented  agent. 

Often  did  Sir  James  observe  to  his  lady,  how  lucky  he  had  been  in 
finding  out  such  a  man  as  Dalnrmple ;  and  quite  as  often  did  the  latter 
personage  observe  to  himself,  for  he  had  no  other  confidant,  that  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  he  could  not  imagine  one  more  serviceable  for  lus  pur- 
poses than  Sir  James  Crawford. 

"  We  must  really  invite  that  daughter  of  his  some  day,"  said  the ,  de- 
lighted baronet  to  his  lady.     **  I  wish  you  would  call  upon  the  girl." 

And  forthwith  a  handsome  barouche  was  seen  rolling  along  towards 
the  part  of  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  resided,  and  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  which  sent  Dorothy  to  peep  side  wise  out  of  a  chamber 
window,  although  never  doubting,  while  she  did  so,  but  the  application, 
as  usual,  had  i^tioa  only  to  her  father's  office.  What,  then,  was  her 
eoDstemation  on  beholding  two  elegantly-dressed  ladies  seated  in  the 
earriage,  a  servant  in  livery  standing  on  the  steps  at  the  door,  and  the 
lady  Crawford  herself  giving  orders  for  a  repetition  of  the  knock. 

**  It's  acarriage  full  of  ladies,"  shouted  Bridg^^  the  bottom  of  thestairs. 

"  Bring  me  my  black  satin  dress,"  screamed  aunt  Anne. 

"  Tell  them  we  are  not  at  home,"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 

**  But  you  are  at  home,"  remonstrated  Bridget. 

'*  They  are  calling  on  me,"  said  aut  Anne,  from  the  top  of  the  stain. 
**  Show  them  into  the  parlor  and  bring  me  my  dress." 

But  a  seoond,  and  a  louder  knock,  put  an  end  to  the  parley  on  the 
■tairs ;  and  Bridget,  wiping  her  hands  on  her  blue  apron,  prepared  to 
dUMharge  her  part  of  the  duty,  come  what  might 

"  Don't  let  them  in,  whatever  you  do,"  said  Dorothy,  now  halfway 
40wn,  and  bent  upon  making  one  more  eflbrt.  "  Don't  let  them  in,"  she 
npeated  with  a  voice  that  might  have  been  pleading  for  life  or  for  death; 
bii  already  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  Bridget  had  slipped  the  bolt,  and  the 
•oft  rustling  of  silks  which  seemed  to  fill  the  narrow  passage  was  heard, 
wiuie  a  swoet  perfume  rose  upon  the  air,  and  musically-tooed  Toioea 
•iked  if  Miss  Dalrymple  waa  at  home. 
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"  Of  coane  I  am,'*  said  aunt  Anne*  whose  neck  had  been  s^intfllni 
over  the  banisten ;  and  with  this  pleasant  observation  made  to  heiaeK 
she  laid,  hold  of  the  black  satin  dress  with  her  own  hands,  so  "MMy 
applied,  that  with  the  assistance  of  her  mute  and  perfectly  astoaadea 
niece,  she  was  soon  ready  to  flounce  down  the  stairs,  and  in  at  the  paikr 
door,  leaving  poor  Dorothy  behind  in  a  state  of  consternation  beyoad 
what  she  had  ever  before  experienced.  One  idea  alone  flashed  quioUf 
across  her  mind  with  a  touch  of  consolation  in  it.  Her  aunt  was  quite 
equal  to  an  interview  of  this  kind,  being  in  her  person  and  mannera  by 
no  means  an  ill-bred  woman  ;  but  the  little  parlor — the  old  chairs,  aad 
the  dingy  carpet,  how  did  these  familiar  objects,  with  their  mr  ■nnoam 
and  imperfections,  all  glare  upon  the  eye  of  Dorothy's  mind  at  tfait 
moment ! 

The  interview  did  not  last  long ;  and  Dorothy,  with  palpitating  heait» 
still  listening,  wondering,  and  waiting,  heard,  first  the  riiv  of  the  pulor 
bell— could  it  be  for  herself  ?  and  then  the  opening  ol  the  door,  the 
rustling  of  the  silks  again,  the  sweetly  modulated  voices,  saying,  ^  on 
Friday  week,  then,  if  you  wiD  be  kind  enough  to  convey  my  measagt  to 
Miss  Dalrymple,"  then'  Bridget  sidling  about  in  the  lobby,  not  at  dl 
knowing  what  she  was  to  do  or  say  in  answer  to  the  parlor  bell,  then  the 
opening  of  the  outer  door,  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  the  roll  ef 
wheeb,  and  all  was  gone. 

"  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it !"  exclaimed  aunt  Anne  in  her  mmi 
acrimonious  tones,  as  she  swept  along  the  passage  on  her  retreat  back  to 
the  stairs.  '*  I  never  did  see  any  thing  like  it  in  my  life.  I  suppose  it 
was  owing  to  my  not  being  introduced ;  and  yet  I  told  them  as  plaUy 
as  words  could  tell,  that  I  was  Miss  Dalrymple  myself." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  Dorothy,  seeing  her  aunt  in  thia  difr> 
mal  plight ;  and  for  the  first  time,  beginning  to  feel  sufi^iently  at  ease  to 
be  a  little  entertained.  *'  What  is  it,'  she  repeated,  "  and  who  are  thaf, 
and  why  did  they  come  here?" 

For  some  time  aunt  Anne  would  not  explain  any  thii^,  but  pentad^ 
and  tossed,  and  wished  she  had  never  put  on  her  blade  satin;  aid 
blamed  Bridget  for  being  an  old  fright ;  and  Dorothy  for  beii^  yoviS 
and  awkvrard,  and  not  introduceable ;  and  herself  for  not  having  spohiB 
out  more  plainly  than  she  did.  Indeed,  she  b^ran  to  think  it  woald  ht 
best  to  write  to  Lady  Crawford,  and  state  exactly  how  the  ease  stood ; 
she  was  sure  her  ladyship  would  be  very  sorry  afterwards  to  have  made 
such  an  unaccountable  mistake. 

But  by  this  time  Dorothy  had  beflrmi  to  laugh,  as  the  whole  afiair  be- 
came intelligible  to  her,  only  she  suddenly  checked  herself  as  she  reeel* 
lected  that  Uf  the  message  left  by  the  ladies  did  not  really  apply  ta  bar 
aunt,  it  might  possibly  apply  in  a  quarter,  the  bare  probability  c^  iHuoh 
filled  her  with  alarm. 

By  dint  of  coaxing,  and  complimenting,  the  whole  truth  was  at  koglli 
elicited.  Lady  Crawford  was  about  to  have  a  party— just  a  party  of 
young  friends ;  and  by  way  of  making  sure  of  Mias  Dalrymple,  had 
called  herself;  mdeed  she  had  intended  calling  for  some  time  paat^  aad 
hoped  the  lady  to  whom  she  addressed  hersdf  would  say  every  thaig 
that  was  kind  for  her  to  Miss  Dalrymple,  and  above  all  apoloeiaa  ior 
the  ftuniharity  with  which  she  had  come  in  person  to  engage  lisr  fior 
Friday  evening. 
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Nothing  oould  have  been  more  mtifying  than  this,  had  it  been  ad- 
itomod  to  the  right  person;  nothing  could  hare  been  more  eonde- 
seending,  or  compUmentary ;  nothing  could  haye  been  reajly  more  con- 
ttderate,  for  had  Dorothy  herself  been  present,  she  would  have  felt  so 
encouraged  and  assured  by  the  manner  of  this  kind-hearted  ladv,  as 
lo  have  been  spared  half  the  apprehensiona  which  now  agitated  her 
tifeaat. 

"  And  must  I  really  go?"  said  the  wondering  girl  to  her  aunt. 

**  You  had  better  consult  your  father  about  that,"  replied  the  spinster. 
'*  I  confeas  that  to  me  it  does  not  seem  possible." 

*•  And  pray,  why  not  ?" 

**  You  have  nothing  to  put  on,  in  the  first  place. 

^  But  you  forget,  there  is  a  whole  week  to  prepare  in." 

"  In  the  next  place,  you  don't  know  how  to  conduct  yourself." 

"  But  I  shall  see  what  other  people  do." 

"  Yes,  and  while  you  are  watching  most  probably  you  will  stumblf* 
over  an  ottoman,  or  tread  upon  Lady  Grawfoni's  dress." 

**  Or  fall  on  my  face  in  the  middle  of  the  floor." 

*'  Extremely  probable." 

**  I  should  attract  attention,  at  all  events,  and  that  would  be  some- 
thinff." 

AJtogether  it  was  evident  that  Dorothy  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
give  the  matter  up  ;  and  on  consulting  her  father,  he  was  decided  in  the 
opinion  that  so  favorable  and  flattering  a  chance  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  thrown  away. 

'*  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  the  expense  of  an  entire  outfit,"  sug- 
gested the  aunt,  "  ornaments,  and  every  thinff." 

''  Pshaw — nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Dalrympfe  ;  '*  a  lady's  dress  costs 
nothing ;  and  you  coidd  lend  the  girl  a  trifle  or  two.  I  don't  mind  ad- 
vancing a  few  shillings  myself,  for  such  a  purpose.  Or,  now  I  think  ot 
it»  go  over  to  Pennington's.  The  people  are  mighty  civil  to  me  just  now. 
Yon  can  order  any  thing  you  want  there,  ovSf  on  no  account  exceed 
fifteen  shillings,  or  a  pound. ' 

**  Fifteen  uiillings  or  a  pound  I"  exclaimed  the  aunt,  with  uplifted 
hands.  **  Fifteen  pounds  would  not  make  her  fit  to  be  seen.  You  for- 
fot  what  an  object  the  girl  is  herself." 

Almost  for  the  first  time  m  his  life»  Mr.  Dalrymple  turned  upon  his 
daughter  an  approvmg — almost  an  admiring  look.  She  felt  it,  and  her 
courage  rose.  "  Father,"  said  she,  stepping  forward  and  holding  out 
her  hand*  "  give  me  just  three  pounds,  and  you  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  be  ashamed  of  me. 

There  was  something  in  her  look,  her  manner,  and  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  as  she  said  this,  which  comnumded  confidence.  She  was  no 
longer  a  child,  but  a  woman ;  and  while  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  an 
expression  which  went  to  her  father's  very  soul,  for  there,  at  least,  the 
lanffuage  she  spoke  found  an  echo ;  while  her  haughty  head  was  thrown 
\mck  as  if  to  repel  the  humiliating  insinuations  of  one  who  could  not  by 
tmj  possibility  understand  her ;  she  cast  herself  upon  her  father's  gen- 
MKWty,  with  a  daring  which  at  once  ensured  his  respectful  attention  to 
kv  wishes. 

How  strange  that  this  bold  and  unwonted  effort  should  in  an  instant 
lyupe  produced  an  effect,  for  which  tears  and  supplications  might  have 
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been  tried  in  vain.  Yet  so  it  was ;  the  sum  which  Dorothy  had  d» 
manded  was  placed  in  her  hand,  and  she  was  to  be  made  presentmble  m 
a  party,  by  the  expenditure  of  three  pounds. 

"  Poor  thing/'  said  Bridget ;  *'  I  only  wish  it  had  been  five,  and  W9 
would  have  sent  you  out  like  a  lady,  for  once." 

•'  For  once  ?"  repeated  Dorothy,  laugbmg.  **  I  deekre  Bridget,  ywi 
are  almost  hs  insulting  as  my  aunt.  Perhaps  I  shall  astonish  you  botfly 
and  be  a  la*^  yet ;  not  once,  but  always." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  the  old  servant,  gazing  intently  upon  the 
object  of  her  increasing  interest ;  ^  with  that  raven  hair  tied  up,  and 
your  shoulders  kept  in,  and  your  toes  turned  out ;"  and  Bridget,  with 
iier  broad  squat  figure,  raised  her  short  skirts  a  little  higher  than  vsual, 
and  stood  exactly  m  the  attitude  she  was  so  anxious  to  recommend  to 
her  young  mistress,  as  that  which  would  be  her  passport  into  the  beat 
society,  all  the  world  over. 

"  Exactly,"  s^  Dorothy.  '<  When  I  can  do  that,  Bridget,  I  sfaall  be 
accomplished  indeed.  But  in  the  mean  time,  I  want  shoes,  silk  atoekinga^ 
kid  gloves  " — and  she  counted  so  many  items  on  her  fingers,  that  the  three 
pounds  would  have  failed  to  cover  a  tenth  part  of  the  necessary  ovtlay ; 
and  thus  she  became  still  more  busy,  striking  (^  what  it  was  possible  to 
do  without. 

It  was  soon  quite  evident,  however,  that  without  the  aaustance  of  her 
aunt,  and  without  a  considerable  stretch  of  her  generosity,  too,  Dorottj 
would  never  be  equipped,  even  in  a  barely  creditable  manner,  so  extremdy 
meager  and  scanty  was  the  customary  supply  of  her  wardrobe ;  and  li 
the  eventful  hour  drew  near,  the  nicest  calcidations,  and  the  most  delicate 
attentions,  were  alike  necessary  to  keep  the  temper  of  the  spinster  hMJ^ 
so  far  propitious  as  that  she  mi^ht  be  depended  upon  for  an  aUy,  rather 
than  an  opponent.  Most  certainly  Dorothy  had  never  been  so  undetia* 
tingly  kind  and  conciliating  to  her  aunt,  for  any  whole  week  before ;  nri 
all  that  her  playful  fancy  could  devise,  was  in  urgent  requisition  to  homer 
the  little — the  very  Utile  vanity  which  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
good  lady  possessed. 

Never,  in  the  humble  establishment  of  Mr.  Dalrymple^  had  any  thing  Eke 
the  present  excitement  and  bustle  been  experienced  before ;  and  nefir, 
but  for  the  unwonted  cordiality  and  good-wffl  of  the  maiden  aunt,  woaM 
such  a  state  ci  things,  upon  the  whole  so  satisfactory,  have  been  expe- 
rienced at  all.  Next  to  one's  self,  it  is  something  to  have  one's  relatiooi 
brought  into  notice ;  and,  failing  in  the  one  great  object  of  her  ainbltiaB» 
aunt  Anne,  with  most  unexpected  generosity,  at  last  fairiy  came  roalidt» 
and  consented  to  the  opening  out  of  her  own  secret  store  (tf  hoarded 
ures, — "none  the  worse,"  as  Bridget  observed,  "for  seeing  the 
and  getting  an  airing,  once  in  a  lifetime." 

Hoarded,  however,  as  these  treasures  had  been  for  years — the  canM 
gleanings  of  many  families,  in  the  way  of  cast-off  ornaments,  and  dream 
which  had  been  seen  in  public  too  often  to  bear  to  be  seen  again,  and  aB 
made  much  of  by  the  givers,  as  if  emanations  of  pure  generosity — -bA  theae 
were  searched  mto,  and  in  many  instances,  displayed  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  Bridget  and  her  young  mistress ;  the  former  making  many  ex* 
cuses  to  enter  the  enchanted  chamber  of  exhibition,  and  edgmg  out  side* 
wise  when  she  did  go  at  last,  with  her  eyes  still  upon  silks  and  gaiiMi» 
feathera  and  lace,  and  her  person  graduaUy  moving  backwards^  a»if  riia 
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retreated  from  royalty  itself,  in  order  that  she  might  not  lose  a  single 
glimpse  of  any  thing  that  could  be  seen.  It  was  altogether  like  a  prepa- 
ration for  some  theatrical  exhibition,  so  heterogeneous  were  the  different 
articles  brought  to  liffht,  so  remote  in  their  onffin  and  construction  were 
some  of  them  from  the  habits  and  fashions  of  tne  existing  period,  and  so 
Uur  were  they  all  from  the  slightest  hope  of  adaptation  one  to  another.. 

But  what  would  have  been  utterly  worthless  and  contemptible  to  almost 
any  other  lady  dressing  for  a  similar  occasion,  was  to  the  artistic  eye  of 
Dorothy  Dalrymple  a  tnousand  times  more  interesting  than  the  most  per* 
feet  exhibition  of  a  fashionable  moditte.  Out  of  these  extraordinary  ma- 
terials, she  could  construct  herself  as  many  characters  as  there  were  tur- 
bans, feathers,  or  wreaths  of  faded  flowers;  and  instead  of  setting  about, 
with  common  thread  and<ieedle,  to  stitch  together  what  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  all-eventful  Friday  evening,  she  was  perpetually  fitting  upon 
her  own  head  and  person  whatever  could  by  any  stretch  of  her  fancy,  convert 
her  into  a  heroine ;  and,  regardless  of  the  sarcasm  of  her  aunt,  exhibiting 
before  a  very  contracted  mirror  the  air  and  manner  which  appeared  to 
her  imagination  best  suited  to  the  costume  she  had  assumed. 

"  Ah !  if  it  was  but  for  the  stage  !"  she  murmured  to  herself  more  than 
once,  to  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  her  aunt,  who  failed  not  to 
respond  by,  "  A  pretty  mess  you  would  make  of  it — ^you,  who  don't  know 
how  to  go  into  a  room !" — and  here  followed  a  very  learned,  and  by  na 
means  inappropriate  dissertation  upon  the  management  of  the  hands  and 
feet, — the  carnage  oT  the  head  and  shoidders, — the  advance  forward, — 
the  retreat, — the  tone  of  the  voice,  especially  what  to  say  when  spokea 
to, — and,  in  short,  all  the  minuUee  comprehended  under  the  all-important 
description  of  deportment  and  address. 

And  Dorothy,  who  neither  heard  nor  heeded  a  word  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter,  was  just  as  wise  when  her  aunt  had  finished,  as  when  she  began. 
"All  that,"  thought  Dorothy,  "will  come  of  itself!"  and  trusting  to  her 
own  great  spirit  to  carry  her  through,  and  to  her  natural  penetration  and 
tact,  of  which  she  possessed  no  trifling  share,  she  positively  refused  comr 
plying  with  the  practice  which  her  aunt  would  have  imposed  upon  her, 
of  walking  mto  the  little  parlor  every  day,  as  if  she  was  entering  Lady 
Crawford's  drawing-room,  and  advancmg  towards  her  aunt,  as  if  uie  had 
been  that  lady  herself. 

"  No,"  replied  Dorothy,  when  remonstrating  against  these  experiments. 
''  If  I  am  to  get  through  the  evening  creditably,  I  must  not  make  a  sim- 
pleton of  myself  before  I  ^o.  If  I  am  ever  to  be  any  thing  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  I  must  not  sacrifice  my  own  self-respect." 

And  this  unusually  rational  speech  of  Dorothy's,  was  made  with  that 
peculiar  air  and  manner  which  had  recently  commanded  even  her  father's 
confidence  and  admiration.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  girl  was  rising  into 
a  woman,  nobody  could  tell  how,  for  she  had  neither  learning  nor  accom- 
plishments, and  least  of  all  experience,  to  fit  her  for  the  character  which 
It  now  seemed  almost  as  if  she  could  assume  at  wiD.  Old  Bridget  said 
it  was  the  nature  that  was  in  her,  that  she  had  all  along  believed  it  wa^ 
there ;  and  perhaps  she  was  not  far  wrong. 

But  the  eventful  evening  came  at  last ;  and  none  who  had  seen  Doro- 
Ihy  Dalrymple  give  the  last  approving  look  in  her  glass,  would  have  be- 
fieved  it  to  have  been  the  first  time  she  had  ever  dressed  for  a  party. 
With  a  good  taste,  and  a  quick  perception  of  form  and  color  penectli 
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natural  to  her,  she  had  been  determined  in  one  important  piMnt,  not  to  hb 
over-dressed.  Of  the  existing  fashions  she  knew  but  little,  or  of  wfad 
was  worn  or  not  worn  by  girb  of  her  age ;  but  in  keeping  with  her  bright 
black  hair  and  eyes,  she  took  care  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  bliflk 
about  her  person,  relieved  only,  and  very  sparingly,  by  one  strong  color; 
and  when  her  cheeks  became  flushed  with  the  unusual  excitement  of  tbo 
occasion,  and  she  came  down  into  the  parlor  to  announce  to  her  father 
that  she  was  ready,  a  sudden  thrill  of  gratified  pride  made  him  actuallj 
bow  to  the  striking  figure  which  advanced  towanis  him,  while  he  offered 
his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  door  with  as  much  respect  as  if  she  had 
been  the  most  distinguished  visiter. 

Nor  was  Dorothy  insensible  to  the  effect  produced  by  this  sudden 
change  in  her  appearance,  and  with  that  in  her  manner  ;  a  pleasant  thriD 
ran  through  her  frame,  her  step  became  more  dignified,  her  movemeoli 
more  calm  and  graceful,  though  all  the  while  an  inward  fluttering  kepi 
up  the  glow  upon  her  cheek ;  the  flash  of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  littii^ 
smile  which  occasionally  exhibited  her  white  teeth,  making  her  altogetiier, 
if  not  exactly  handsome,  one  of  those  strikingly  interesting  figures  which 
sometimes  prove  a  thousandfold  more  attractive  than  the  most  perfect 
beauty. 

Of  all  the  visiters  admitted  into  Lady  Crawford's  drawing-room  thai 
evening,  perhaps  there  were  none  whose  appearance  looked  less  out  dt 
place  than  Mr.  Dalrymple  and  his  daughter.  As  the  gay  moments  glided 
by,  it  must  be  confessed  that  sundry  difficulties  arose,  and  that  Dorothy 
for  some  time  clung  to  her  father  with  absolute  terror  of  being  left  alone ; 
but  every  instant  her  quick  eye  was  making  some  discovery,  and  by  the 
time  the  rooms  were  filled,  she  was  actually  carrying  on  a  conversation 
with  two  or  three  gentlemen  on  her  own  account. 

Happily  for  her,  and  perhaps  for  many  others  similarly  circumstanoed, 
conversation  of  this  kind  requires  about  as  little  effort  as  any  act  of  human 
life — as  little  knowledge — as  little  thought — as  little  previous  preparation 
of  any  kind  whatever ;  even  Dorothy  herself  was  surprised  to  find  how 
very  easy  it  was  to  converse  with  gentlemen  at  a  party ;  and  as  she  eX* 
pended  a  good  deal  of  originality,  of  point,  and  of  cleverness  upon  whal 
she  said,  it  was  just  so  far  an  improvement  upon  conversation  generaOj^ 
and  the  gentlemen  became  delighted  with  their  companion  in  proportacn 
as  she  roused  up  any  dormant  faculties  which  they  might  have  of  their 
own,  or  afforded  them  real  entertainment. 

It  is  a  delicate  secret,  that  of  being  attractive  and  charming  in 
pany ;  some  people  think  it  requires  beauty,  or  knowledge,  or  eloqu< 
in  the  speaker ;  it  requires  no  such  thing ;  it  is  true  that  beauty  brings 
the  hearers  near,  but  it  does  not  keep  them.  Some  people  think  it  re* 
quires  the  speaker  to  be  clever  in  herself,  or  agreeable,  or  mteresting ;  in* 
stead  of  which  it  requires  only  that  she  should,  with  nice  and  delicate 
:act,  so  address  herself  to  others  as  to  make  them  feel  themselves  clever, 
aOTeeable,  and  interesting ;  and  that  will  please  and  gratify  them  infi-^ 
nitely  more,  than  by  displaying  the  most  brilliant  or  extraordinary  powoiB 
of  her  own. 

Dorothy  Dalrymple,  in  the  space  of  one  short  evening,  jiiscovered  thia^ 
and  the  discovery  placed  in  her  hands  the  use  or  abuse  of  a  power  ovet 
others,  with  which  nature  had  gifted  her  in  no  common  measure.  Po^ 
eessed  of  this  power,  and  rejoicmg  in  its  possession,  she  was  already  M- 
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CiDniiig  to  feel  aa  much  ai  eaae  in  those  brilliant  apartments  as  in  her 
fiither's  house,  when  suddenly  her  equanimity  of  mind  was  disturbed  by 
the  approach  of  Lady  Crawford  and  a  party  of  her  fHends,  with  a  propo- 
sal for  dancing  in  the  adjoining  room. 

By  some  Strang  inadvertence  dancing  had  been  entirely  left  out  of  the 
calculations  and  directions  of  the  careful  aunt,  in  preparing  her  niece  to 
conduct  herself  through  the  most  eventful  evening  of  her  ufe.  Dorothy 
had  never  learned  to  dance.  Not  many  hours  before  this,  she  had  made 
a  speech  of  some  weight  on  the  subject  of  not  sacrificing  her  self-respect, 
but  what  was  she  to  do  now  ?  It  would  be  safest  and  most  wise  for  un 
all  to  say  little  about  self-respect,  when  we  begin  to  step  into  any  place 
for  which  we  are  not  fitted.  What  was  Dorothy  to  do  ?  Lady  Craw. 
ford,  who  had  previously  been  struck  with  herappearance»  was  still  more 
pleaaed  to  find  that  the  nameless  girl  whom  she  had  thus  ventured  to 
wing  forward,  and  whose  humble  home  it  must  be  confessed  had  not 
been  observed  without  considerable  apprehension,  was  regarded  by  all 
with  favorable  notice ;  and  that,  so  far  frofn  being  a  mere  blank  in  the 
evening's  entertainment,  for  that  was  the  most  that  could  have  been  ex- 
pected,  she  was  actually  becoming  an  object  of  very  considerable  attrac- 
tion, so  much  so  that  many  gentlemen  were  anxious  to  have  the  honor  of 
dancing  with  her ;  and  Lady  Crawford,  in  consideration  of  her  diflMence 
and  youth,  was  already  graciously  offering  her  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the 
adjoining  apartment. 

Alas !  poor  Dorothy,  she  was  weak  and  poor,  as  all  must  be  when 
standing  on  a  false  foundation ;  but  if  she  was  weak  in  principle,  and  poor 
in  the  necessary  qualifications  for  actually  being  what  she  appeared,  she 
was  strong  in  self-possession,  and  rich  in  subterfuge  and  tact 

In  an  instant  Dorothy  Dalrymple  was  afi&icted  with  a  sprained  ankle. 
Pleading  earnestly  with  Lady  Crawford,  she  did  assure  her  ladyship 
that  she  had  suffered  immensely — was  suffering  still ;  and  though,  as 
some  one  remarked,  she  had  walked  into  the  drawing-room  like  a  queen, 
she  had  suffered  even  from  that,  and  began  really  to  be  afraid  whether 
she  should  be  able  to  walk  at  all  before  the  evening  was  over. 

Here  a  slight  twin^^e  of  pain,  as  Dorothy  moved  the  afiUcted  foot,  was 
indicated  by  a  very  cnarming  lauffh,  and  the  gentlemen,  struck  with  the 
most  profound  compassion,  busied  themselves  to  administer  relief,  soma 
insisting  that  the  toot  should  be  laid  up  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  Dorothy,  who,  in  that  humiliating  moment,  could  almost  have 
done  any  thing  to  call  back  her  self-respect— any  thing,  but  disclose  the 
nuumer  in  wL^h  it  had  been  lost. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Dorothy's  scheme  that  her  father  had  pre- 
viously left  her,  and  was  at  that  moment  busily  engaged  in  the  hbrary, 
in  a  manner  rather  more  to  his  taste,  with  Sir  James  and  some  of  his 
fiicnds.  Whether  Lady  Crawford  understood  the  case  or  not,  she  moved 
quietly  away  without  further  remonstrance;  and  Dorothy,  left  to  her 
admirers,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliatkMi  of  having  her  foot 
placed  carefully  upon  a  white  velvet  ottoman,  and  of  having  it  watched 
over  as  if  it  had  been  a  slnmbering  child. 

After  all  Dorothy  was,  perhaps,  more  ent^^ned  than  humbled;  for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  her  sensibility  was  by  no  means  equal  to  her 
iaknt  Her  chief  trouble  arose  out  of  certain  flitting  apprehenaioos  lest 
bar  lather^  taken  by  surprise,  ahoald  mar  all  by  expressing  hia  aitontah»^ 
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ment.  Mr.  Dalrymple,  howeyer,  was  a  safe  man  apon  the  whole ;  and 
when  he  came  at  last,  to  ofifer  his  arm  to  conduct  his  daughter  to  tkmr 
carriage,  he  only  looked  a  Uttle  strange,  but  said  not  a  single  word.  80 
much  for  the  self-respect  which  bdongs  to  a  determined  ereepmff  «i 
towards  distinction  1 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  believe,  that  calamities  are  so  d»- 
pensed  as  seldom  to  come  alone,  the  amount  of  affliction  being  still  tlie 
same,  how  merciful  is  that  arrangement  by  which  the  edge  of  one  tiial  is 
thus  brought  in  contact  with  another,  and  the  sharpness  rubbed  off,  so 
as  to  render  the  actual  suffering  not  greater  than  of  one  single  calarakj 
pressed  upon  the  spirit,  with  all  its  poignancy  and  magnitude  alone. 
Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a  person  being  weighed  down  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  misfortunes,  we  sometimes  commiserate  the  cause  of  one  who  k 
stunned,  confounded,  and  almost  stupified  by  the  rapid  occurrence  of 
events,  no  one  of  which  has  left  sufficient  time  for  feeling  exactly  what  it 
was,  in  all  its  bearing  upon  his  own  circumstances  and  position. 

The  present  situation  of  the  ruined  family  of  the  Lees,  might  be  de- 
scribed very  much  in  this  manner.  It  is  true,  that  certainty  had  now 
taken  the  place  of  long  and  anxious  apprehension ;  but  that  certain^ 
branched  out  into  so  many  horrors,  that  as  yet  they  scarcely  knew  whien 
was  the  most  terrible  to  contemplate. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  were  some  members  of  the  house* 
hold  whose  minds  were  in  a  great  measure  prepared  for  any  calamity  of 
a  pecuniary  nature  which  would  be  Hkely  to  occur ;  and  of  these,  Belbn 
Burton  had  been  the  most  apprehensive,  and  the  most  upon  her  gfoanL 
Perhaps  she  had  also  the  darkest  suspicions  respecting  the  character  of 
her  master ;  for  ever  since  the  evening  walk  with  her  brother  James^  in 
the  ndghborhood  of  the  reputed  miser's  dwelling,  her  mind  had  been 
haunted  by  strange  misgivings,  which  troubled  her  the  more,  becauM 
there  was  no  human  being  to  whom  she  could,  with  any  propriety,  ooai- 
municate  her  fears. 

As  if  to  perplex  and  harass  her  still  more,  her  brother  had  lately  been 
an  urgent  applicant  for  a  fresh  loan  of  money.  It  is  true,  the  fonaer 
loan  had  never  been  repaid,  nor  was  very  likely  to  be,  seemg  that  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  being,  what  Betsy  called,  "  sold  up ;"  but  he  had  now  to 
fine  a  thing  in  prospect,  so  lucky  a  chance,  so  desirable  an  opportumHj 
of  stepping  into  a  position  of  making  an  excellent  living  for  his  lam 
family,  that  with  the  assistance  of  even  so  small  a  sum  as  twenty  pou]i«» 
he  believed  he  should  very  soon  be  able  to  pay  the  whole  amount  baek 
into  his  sister's  hands. 

To  this  often  repeated  statement,  Betsy's  uniform  reply  was — "  Don't 
tell  me  about  any  more  luclnr  chances.     I'U  see  the  luck  proved,  first." 

And  so  she  had  dismissed  her  brother  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  for  her 
mind  was  full  of  other  things,  on  that  eventful  evening  on  which  Lmj 
met  bar  father  in  the  garden  at  HatheiBtone. 
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Indeed,  Betsy  Barton  wbs  so  accustomed  to  the  pleading  of  her  bro- 
ther for  help,  whkh  she  too  well  knew  would  do  him  no  real  service, 
seeing  that  he  had  plunged  into  the  downward  current  of  matrimbnj, 
that  she  had  no  very  great  amount  of  sympathy  left  for  his  never-ending 
troubles ;  and  her  manner  on  this  particular  evening  had  been,  as  he  ob- 
served, "  so  out  of  the  way  sharp,  and  unsisterly,"  that  the  tears  actualh 
trickled  down  his  face,  as  he  slowly  retraced  his  homeward  steps. 

It  is  just  possible  there  was  something  in  anticipation  at  the  end  of  hii 
walk,  which  affected  him  quite  as  keenly  as  his  sister's  harshness.  What- 
ever had  failed  of  all  James  Burton's  worldly  calculations,  the  spirit  nnd 
temper  of  his  wife  were  not  amongst  this  class.  Nay,  with  every  added 
,  cherub  to  his  household  bliss,  he  even  thought  that  she  grew  *'  sharper — 
more  difficult,"  as  he  ezprened  it ;  and  certainly  she  had  sent'him  out 
that  evening  with  a  threat  which  still  tingled  in  his  ears,  to  be  executed 
in  case  he  returned  without  the  loan  of  money. 

Mrs.  Burton  was  in  fact  a  woman  of  aspiring  genius,  always  looking 
upward,  and  that  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  Nothing  daunted 
by  a  failure,  she  only  regarded  it  as  a  thing  to  be  managed  by  some  clever 
attorney ;  and  if  only  certain  parties  could  be  brought  over  to  be  a  little 
accommodating,  so  as  to  let  her  husband  have  a  fair  start  again,  she  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  not,  by  the  help  of  a  littie  ready  money,  take  even 
a  better  position  than  he  had  held  before ;  more  especially  as  there  was 
near  them  a  small  inn  or  public  house  to  be  disposed  of,  in  which,  if  they 
could  only  be  once  located,  she  already  saw  herself  figuring  as  the  queen 
of  steaks  and  flagons,  with  goad  thinga  perpetually  at  her  disposal. 

Like  many  other  people,  Mrs.  Burton  looked  upon  a  failure  as  a  thing 
to  be  got  through  with,  and  if  not  got  through  with  comfortably,  it  was 
all  the  fault  of  those  unreasonable  and  requiring  parties  who  were  ill- 
natured  enough  to  persecute  them  for  money  which  they  had  not  in  hand. 
If  once  things  could  be  "  settled,"  so  that  nobody  could  "  come  upon 
them,"  Mrs.  Burton  was  prepared  to  consider  herself  an  independent  wo- 
man, ready  to  make  a  fair  start  in  life  again. 

More  than  half  persuaded  by  the  arguments  ci  his  stronger,  if  not  his 
better  half,  James  Burton  had  used  the  same  form  of  language  in  speaking 
of  these  circumstances  to  his  sister.  But  her  summary  way  of  describing 
a  failure  in  business,  with  debts  that  could  never  be  discharged,  had  so 
crushed  his  spirits,  and  wounded  his  alwap  susceptible  feeling^,  that  he 
found  himself,  on  the  evening  in  question,  very  much  tempted  to  step  into 
a  wayside  house,  where  sounds  of  boisterous  hilarity  assured  him  there 
were  persons  in  the  world  fortunate  enough  to  have  no  cares,  or  rather,  to 
be  able  to  drown  what  cares  they  had. 

Altogether,  he  was  in  a  miserable,  desponding  state  of  mind ;  looking 
this  way  and  that ;  ready  for  any  hope,  or  even  any  alleviation  to  his  su^ 
ferings,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
hm  present  existence  was  suspended  between  two  extremities  equally 
terrible  to  encounter.  He  bad  been  driven  away  from  his  sister's  pres- 
ence ;  and  to  return  home  to  his  wife  with  tidings  of  ill  success,  was  to 
bring  about  him  such  a  atonn  as  he  felt  that  he  had  no  strength  to 
■nstain. 

'*  And  yet  how  many  people,"  said  James  Burton  to  himself,  "  have 
■Kmey  enough  and  to  spare ;  how  many  people  have  no  use  for  their 
money,  and  here  am  I  with  a  wife,  ana  one — two— ^hMe**— «id  ha 
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counted  up  Im  precious  ofiBspiing  on  his  fingers,  with  a  fresh  gush  of  tean 
for  every  one — "  hungry  babes/'  he  added,  "  and  their  mother  such  m 
hearty  woman ;"  and  he  leaned  his  head  against  a  wall,  unable  from  the 
poignancy  of  his  feelings  to  proceed,  until  warned  by  passing  feet  that 
perhaps  his  attitude  and  manner  might  attract  unwelcome  attention.  At 
last  he  turned  into  another  road  which  was  more  private,  and  more  in 
unison  with  the  temper  of  his  mind.  Here  dwelt  the  old  miser,  of  whom 
James  Burton  had  often  heard.  Curiosity  and  wonder  prompted  him  to 
linger  near  the  spot ;  for  '*  what,"  under  present  circumstances  he  was 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  ask,  "  could  possibly  induce  any  one  to  hoard 
up  money  without  attempting  to  turn  it  to  some  good  account  ?" 

In  fact,  this  particular,  and  otherwise  unattractive  spot,  had  possessed 
a  kind  of  fascination  for  James  Burton,  ever  since  the  occurrence  of  that 
mysterious  scene  which  he  and  his  sister  had  witnessed  there;  and 
though  repeatedly  charged  by  her  not  to  mention  what  he  had  seen, 
although  accustomed  on  all  occasions  to  pay  the  utmost  respect  to  her 
injunctions,  he  had  been  unable  so  far  to  overcome  the  natural  inclinatioii 
which  most  persons  feel  to  make  out  a  stirring  story  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, that  he  frequently  betrayed,  by  words,  and  looks,  and  certain 
strange  insinuations,  that  he  knew  more  about  the  reputed  miser  than 
was  generally  known.  What  he  did  know,  he  never  ventured  so  far  as 
to  disclose.     Perhaps  it  would  have  been  safer  for  himself  if  he  had. 

**  That  any  one  should  keep  their  money  in  a  garden  !'*  sighed  James 
Burton,  as  he  applied  his  eye,  not  for  the  first  time,  nor  the  second  either, 
to  the  chinks  in  that  old  broken  door.  *'  That  any  one  should  live  in  such 
a  place  as  this,  and  money  at  their  disposal !  I  wonder  now  whether,  if 
I  should  really  get  into  the  old  man's  house,  and  make  bold  to  ask,  he 
would  lend  me  a  few  pounds.  Perhaps  he  would — perhaps  he  would  be 
even  glad  to  help  a  poor  neighbor  if  he  did  but  know  how.  I  am  sure 
I  should,  if  I  was  m  his  place.  And  if  I  told  him  about  Emma,  and  the 
children,  very  likely  his  heart  would  melt  I  am  sure  mine  has  melted  a 
thousand  times." 

As  James  Burton  turned  over  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  his  hand 
was  busy,  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  in  feeling  for  the  rude  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  which  usually  consisted  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  string 
and  threads  of  matting,  wrapped  round  and  round  a  broken  latch,  so 
that  although  one  strong  blow  might  at  any  time  have  loosened  the  crasy 
fabric,  it  would  have  required  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  loosen 
these  strange  fastenings  in  a  more  methodical  manner.  On  this  evening, 
however,  James  perceived,  to  his  infinite  surprise,  that  they  had  hem 
already  loosened,  and  were  only  so  arranged  as  to  appear  to  hoW  the 
door,  without  any  real  security.  Wonder  is  always  near  akin  to  curiosity, 
and  the  next  thing  James  Burton  thought  of  doing,  after  he  had  made 
this  discovery,  was  actually  to  look  in.  First  then  he  glanced  around 
him  to  ascertain  that  nobody  was  near ;  and  then  pushing  gently  at  the 
door,  he  found  that  it  jrielded  to  his  touch  without  the  slightest  d^cuhy. 
Once  having  set  his  foot  within,  he  felt  that  to  enter  the  garden  and  cloae 
the  door  after  him,  would  be  the  wisest  and  safest  plan,  in  case  of  any 
traveller  passing  by ;  and  the  next  moment  he  was  standing  within  the 
enclosure,  with  the  door  again  closed,  and  his  figure  effectus&y  screened 
from  observation  by  the  masses  of  overhanging  ivy  which  crept  abost 
tba  mouldering  walis. 
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Like  many  other  weak  and  wavering  characters,  James  Burton'  did 
many  things  without  asking  himself  wnj ;  and  certainly  this  was  one. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  vague  notion, 
that  if  he  could  by  any  possibility  obtain  an  interview  with  the  occupant 
of  that  tenement,  so  as  to  lay  his  case  before  him,  he  might  obtain  help. 

We  have  already  stated  that  James  Burton  had  been  accustomed  to 
feel  as  if  there  was  a  sort  of  fascination  about  this  place ;  and  he  now 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  for  some  especial  purpose — some  good 
fortune  to  himself  and  his  family,  that  he  had  first  been  *'  directed"  there, 
as  he  called  it.  And,  since  that  eventful  night,  he  described  himself  as 
having  never  felt  towards  it  as  he  did  to  any  other  place.  Something 
seemed  to  shoot  through  him  sometimes,  he  said,  as  he  passed  by  that 
garden  door.  He  often  felt,  too,  as  if  he  must  go  out  of  his  way  to  ob- 
tain another  peep  into  the  old  garden ;  and,  altogether,  he  did  not  believe 
such  feelings  came  of  themselves,  or  meant  nothing.  At  all  events,  he 
was  here  to-night,  he  hardly  knew  how ;  and  since  it  had  ccme  about 
that  he  was  actually  within  the  walls  of  the  garden,  he  mi^ht  as  well 
look  about  him  a  httle,  and  see  if  there  was  any  likeliliood  of  money 
being  buried  there — any  thing  resembling  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  it 
was  deposited ;  for  report  went  to  say  that  it  all  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
cherry-tree,  where  the  old  man  was  sometimes  seen  digging. 

"1  here's  his  spade,  however/'  whispered  James  to  himself.  "I 
wonder,  if  I  was  to  turn  a  bit  of  the  earth  up,  whether  he  would  ever 
find  it  out.  If  he  did,  he  would  keep  his  own  counsel ;  for  nobody 
would  tell,  in  a  case  of  that  land,  where  their  treasure  was  to  be  found. 

Upon  this  impulse,  strange  as  it  was,  James  actually  took  the  spade, 
and  began  to  apply  it  gently  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  the 
tree ;  not,  however,  daring  to  turn  up  sufficient  earth  to  serve  any  pur- 
pose in  the  way  of  discovery.  But  as  he  did  tliis,  his  ear  was  startled 
by  sounds  within  the  house,  of  a  nature  which  he  would  little  have  ex- 
pected in  so  solitary  a  place,  where  the  occupant  was  known  to  live 
entirely  alone.  His  first  thought  was  to  throw  down  the  spade,  and 
escape  from  the  spot  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  curiosity  again  got  the 
better  of  his  pruaence,  and  he  even  advanced  with  stealthy  step  a  little 
nearer  to  the  house.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  he  often  said  to  his  wife,  as 
if  that  place  had  a  power  over  him,  which  he  could  not  resist ;  and  he 
had  not  even  yet  admitted  the  idea,  that  it  might  bj  a  power  for  evil,  and 
not  for  good. 

''  Wlmt  can  they  be  about  ? — and  who  in  the  wide  world  can  it  be  V 
asked  James  Burton  of  himself,  as  he  stood  sidewise,  and  crouching 
under  the  ivy  where  it  crept  nearest  to  the  house.  "  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  there's  some  one  going  to  do  a  mortal  injury  to  the  old  man ; 
and  now,  if  I  should  rush  in  to  his  rescue,  wouldn  t  bs  be  grateful,  and 
leave  me  all  his  money  ?^-l^ld  so  the  thing  would  come  about  without 
any  asking  of  mine." 

It  is  curious  how  some  weak  and  uncertain  characters,  buoyed  up  b? 
hopes  and  wishes  never  brought  to  the  stem  test  of  reason,  can  thinir 
and  even  talk  about  "  things  coming  about,"  which  are  expected  to  turn 
out  favorably  to  themselves.  It  k  curious  too  to  see  wbuat  an  immeas- 
vable  range  their  belief  can  expatiate  in,  unbounded  by  possibility  and 
iact ;  lor  at  the  very  worst  of  their  fortunes  "  things  may  yet  come  about ;" 
the  brasen  skies  may  open,  and  the  bright  sunshine  pour  upon  their  path ; 
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the  barren  desert  may  grow  fertOe,  and  bear  sweet  blossoms  and  lich 
fhiit  Is  it  not  curious,  also,  to  observe  how  near  are  the  too  extremei 
of  the  utmost  folly  of  the  foolish  and  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  wise ! 

If  to  hope  on  through  all  things,  alike  against  reason  and  a^nst  the 
uniform  tendency  of  his  worldly  career,  could  have  entitled  this  mdividiiil 
to  a  place  amongst  the  wise,  he  might  certainly  have  claimed  a  niche  by 
the  side  of  any  celebrated  sage,  whether  of  ancient  or  modem  times ; 
for  no  reproaches  of  the  sharp-toned  Emma,  no  increase  of  consumen 
around  his  table  at  a  fearful  disproportion  to  the  thing  consumed,  no 
other  catastrophe  or  accident  in  his  afiairs,  but  left  James  Burton  the 
possession  of  his  secret  and  indefinite  hope ;  the  more  enduring  and  in- 
eztmguishable,  because  it  was  indefinite,  and  referred  to  nothing  which 
could  possibly  be  specified  except  to  the  coming  about  of  things  wbidi 
never  came,  and  therefore  still  remained  to  be  the  subjects  of  hope. 

It  is  true  that  this  hope  was  definite  in  one  respect.  It  pointed  unde- 
viatin^ly  to  worldly  prosperity ;  and  thus  it  was  that  out  of  the  wretched 
materials  of  the  miserable  miser's  dwelling,  James  built  himself  a  tene- 
ment of  brick  or  stone ;  thus  it  was,  too,  that  he  listened,  and  listened 
still  more  eagerly,  to  what  would  have  driven  a  less  hopeful  character 
away.  Had  he  been  a  bolder  man,  he  would  even  now  in  all  probabiUty 
have  made  his  presence  known  to  those  who  were  within  the  house,  so 
entirely  was  his  mind  possessed  with  the  idea  of  rendering  some  signal 
service  to  the  reputed  miser,  and  so  strong  was  his  conviction  that  the 
miserable  and  apparently  friendless  being  was  at  this  moment  driven  to 
some  fearful  extremity  by  an  enemy  more  powerful  than  himself.  Con- 
stitutional timidity  is,  however,  an  unfailing  impediment  to  action  in  cases 
such  as  these,  where  any  forward  movement  is  sure  to  be  attended  with 
an  explosion  of  feeling  of  some  kind  or  other,  if  not  with  actual  danger  to 
life  and  limb.  The  very  sound  of  a  violent  and  angry  voice  was  to  James 
Burton  much  like  the  sharpening  of  steel  weapons ;  and  he  would  as  so^m 
have  thought  of  plunging  into  a  den  where  a  band  of  infuriated  insurgents 
were  preparing  their  iron  pikes,  as  of  breaking  in  upon  disputants  whose 
violence  found  utterance  in  language  such  as  now  escaped  from  the  inta> 
rior  of  the  dwelling. 

A  bolder  man  than  James,  however,  might  well  have  been  excused  for 
shrinking  closer  and  closer  to  the  wall,  at  the  remotest  part  of  the  gar* 
den  ;  for  while  he  stood  listening,  and  endeavoring  to  catch  the  meanh^ 
of  what  was  said,  a  sudden  rush  was  made  towards  the  door,  from  the 
interior  of  the  house  ;  a  bolt  was  hurriedly  undrawn,  and,  before  he  had 
time  to  effect  his  passage  through  the  door  of  the  garden,  before  he  hsd 
time  so  much  as  to  think  about  his  own  safety,  the  figure  of  an  aged 
man  was  visible,  strug^hng  to  make  his  way  out  of  the  house  ;  while  ft 
younger  and  more  agUe  ^^ure  pursued  him  with  a  speed  which  left  no 
chance  of  escape.  In  another  moment  the  old  man  was  seen  falling  for> 
ward  upon  the  ground  with  a  violence  which  threatened  his  life.  It  wss 
then  that  the  younger  man,  almost  leaping  over  his  prostrate  antagonisu 
laid  hold  of  a  purse  or  bag  of  money,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  that 
fearful  strife.  It  had  been  closely — terribly  grasped  ;  but  the  struggle 
was  soon  over.  The  muscles  of  the  aced  man  relaxed,  his  eaeer  hand 
was  wrenched  away,  and  the  ruffian,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  after 
rushinff  through  the  open  door  of  the  garden,  was  soon  lost  in  the  dsik- 
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lo  the  whole  of  this  scene  James  Burton  had  not  heen  a  witness  ;  for, 
one  moment  attracted  by  his  curiosity,  and  another  repelled  by  his  fears, 
he  had  slunk  through  the  open  gate  the  very  moment  before  the  robber 
made  his  escape.  But  no  sooner  had  the  mysterious  and  terrific  figure, 
which  was  evidenlly  enveloped  in  an  assumed  disguise,  swept  past  him 
like  a  dark  spirit,  and  vanished  from  his  sight,  than  the  thought  took  pos- 
aewion  of  his  mind,  that  now  was  the  time  to  render  to  the  old  miser  that 
friendly  service  which,  it  must  in  justice  be  acknowledged,  James  Burton 
was  not  the  person  to  have  refused  even  to  a  poorer  man. 

Again  creeping  stealthily  through  the  warden  door,  he  groped  his  way 
along  the  ivied  wall  to  where  a  feeble  light  fell  directly  upon  the  object 
of  his  kindly  interest.  The  old  man  still  remained  in  the  position  in  which 
he  had  fallen,  stunned,  no  doubt,  by  the  violence  of  the  shock.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  charity  towards  one  who  was  said  to 
hold  but  tittle  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  with  his  kind.  Nor  was 
eharity  all.  Help— real,  personal  help  seemed  now  to  be  required  ;  and 
James  Burton  stooped  down  to  raise  tne  old  gray  head  that  lay  with  its 
nattered  locks  upon  the  ground.  It  felt  heavy,  stranG;ely  heavy,  in  his 
hands.  James  had  heard  of  a  stroke  being  very  much  hke  death.  What 
was  it  that  made  the  wondering  man  start  back,  and  let  the  poor  head 
fall  again  ?  What  could  it  be  but  death  itself  ?  There  was  a  gleam  of 
light  upon  the  paUid  features,  as  he  looked  earnestly  into  the  face ;  and 
he  saw  at  once  that  a  seal  had  been  set  there,  which  no  human  charity  or 
skill  could  ever  break  again. 

It  was,  in  fact,  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  that 
heavy  and  violent  falL  The  back  of  the  old  man's  head  nad  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  stone  step  which  led  towards  the  garden  door,  and  his  hand 
had  only  relaxed  from  its  greedy  hold,  because  the  sentence  had  gone 
forth,  that  it  should  feel  no  more  the  tlmlting  touch  of  gold. 

With  trembling  but  rapid  steps,  James  Burton  now  hastened  towards 
the  garden  rate.  He  was  not  a  man  to  linger  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead.  Besides  which  a  fear  very  naturally  arose  in  his  mind,  of  being 
dboovered  about  the  place  where  such  a  catastrophe  had  occurred.  His 
own  belief  was,  that  tne  death  of  the  old -man  had  not  been  accomplished 
hy  any  murderous  or  premeditated  effort ;  but  that  violence  and  robbery 
had  been  committed  was  very  clear ;  and  the  sooner,  he  thought,  that  he 
eouM  get  himself  entirely  away  from  the  scene,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
his  safety  and  his  reputation. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  opened  a^ain  the  little  crazy  door,  betieving  that 
he  should  be  able  to  effect  his  journey  home  without  any  human  beinff 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  hn  delay ;  and  he  had  but  just  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  latch,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  horror,  he  was  seised 
hold  of  by  a  powerful  arm,  and  commanded,  by  a  voice  by  no  means  con- 
ciliating m  its  tone,  to  go  along  with  a  party  of  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
keen  lying  in  wait  for  the  purpose  of  securing  him. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

After  the  first  shock  of  any  great  calamity,  there  is  dteai  a 
cessation,  or  lull,  which  cheats  the  credulous  heart  into  a  fond  belief  tliil 
"  things/'  as  some  are  apt  to  say  on  such  occasions,  "  are  not  so  badL" 
Betsy  Burton,  the  busy  creature,  by  whom,  in  relation  to  the  famfly  iktt 
had  so  faithfully  served,  these  words  were  so  often  uttered,  had  her  own 
reasons  for  believing  what  she  said.  Perhaps,  beyond  aU  others  in  that 
ill-fated  household,  she  had  for  years  been  watchful  and  apprehensive  of 
some  impending  calamity.  Under  this  apiprehension  her  own  little  prop- 
erty had  been  kept  secure,  and  many  prudent  plans  had  been  formed, 
resources  husbanded,  and  trifles  gathered  together  for  the  comfort  of  the 
suflferers,  which,  had  she  been  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  it  would  never 
have  been  their  privilege  to  enjoy.  It  is  true  these  Uttle  contributions  to 
personal  enjoyment  consisted  of  the  most  insignificant  items  in  comparison 
with  the  overwhelming  wretchedness  and  desolation  of  their  aJQTairs ;  \M 
as  shipwrecked  persons  wandering  on  the  shore,  pick  up  with  eagemeia 
the  smallest  fragment  of  their  rumed  property,  so  Betsy  counted  eveiy 
little  trifle  which  she  had  preserved  for  contfort  or  convenience,  as  just  so 
much  clear  gain ;  and  hence  arose  a  spring  of  wholesome  joy,  not  altogether 
without  its  effect  in  diffusing  something  near  akin  to  cheerfulness  aromid 
her. 

This  satisfaction,  however,  it  must  be  granted,  was  such  as  could  only 
extend  to  a  certain  range  or  class  of  feeling,  less  important  to  those  whom 
Betsy  served,  than  to  herself.  It  was  sunply  comfort  derived  from  the 
fact  that  there  was  furniture  for  use,  and  food,  and  a  good  roof  to  sheller 
those  poor  friendless  heads,  and  money  for  all  present  purposes  ;  none  of 
all  which  indispensables  to  comfort  the  sufferers  themselves  could  ever 
have  secured.  Arnold  Lee  might  possibly  have  done  something,  had  he 
not  been  in  the  very  thick,  and  heat,  and  fever  of  the  conflict,  hoping  to 
the  last  that  "  things  were  not  so  bad" — that  some  accommodation  migbi 
be  made ;  that  certain  parties  might  be  satisfied  ;  that  friends  might  jH 
be  found,  and  his  father's  character  r^tored.  For  many  nights  he  had 
not  laid  his  head  upon  a  pillow,  nor  once  thought  about  himself.  Dinr, 
and  half  distracted,  he  had  flown  from  place  to  place— encountered  ajh 
verse  parties — endured  abuse  and  scorn — ^had  even  humbled  himself  to 
reason,  argue,  plead,  and  almost  beg ;  until  the  whole  truth  had  bant 
upon  him  ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  father  had  added  a  criminal  vio- 
lation of  his  country's  laws  to  his  no  less  criminal  violation  of  laws 
which,  though  less  specific,  are  equally  imperative  upon  the  upright  mu, 
his  courage  then  failed  him,  and  he  shrunk  away  from  public  notice,  wish* 
ing  only  to  hide  himself  where  he  could  hear  no  more  the  sound  of  bk 
own  blighted  name.  At  first,  the  old  familiar  thought  of  emiOTation  )mA 
very  naturally  rushed  upon  him  ;  and  though  penniless  himself,  he  would 
have  felt  no  fear  had  he  been  alone.  But  his  poor  mother !  No,  he  ooukl 
not  leave  her.  He  was  young  and  strong,  and  healthy — bread  was  surely 
to  be  had  for  working — honest  bread,  and  that  was  something. 

With  these  feelings  Arnold  had  returned  home,  on  the  eventful  evening 
which  preceded  the  day  of  their  public  exposure  and  shame ;  and  inteot 
upon  rescuing  his  mother  from  the  approaching  storm,  had  planned 
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Betty  for  her  speedy  removal  to  some  place  of  priyaoy  and  shelter,  where 
she  would  be  alike  unsought  by  upbraiding  enemies  and  curious  friends. 
Thus,  then,  it  had  been  arranged  that,  early  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Lee 
should  leave  the  house  without  the  knowledge  of  anybody  but  Betsy,  as 
lo  the  place  of  her  final  destination.  Arnold  himself  had  spent  the  night 
in  travelling  in  the  service  of  his  friend,  Arthur  Hamilton,  now,  like  them- 
selves, reduced  to  utter  destitution.  Towards  the  afternoon  he  had  re 
tonied,  and  hearing  tidings  of  his  bitter  Lucy  ha\'ing  been  seen,  had 
entered  for  the  last  time  nis  father's  house,  there  to  learn  that  she  had 
left  it,  no  one  knowing  whither  she  was  gone.  But,  finding  at  the  same 
time  that  Betsy  had  been  there,  and  that  she  also  was  in  pursuit  of  his 
•later,  he  trusted  to  her  well-known  powers  of  investigation  where  any 
doubt  or  diffictdty  existed,  and  resolvmg  first  to  see  his  mother  before 
*  he  entered  upon  the  task  himself,  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  humble 
dwelling  which  has  already  been  described.  ^  • 

*'  What  could  have  brought  her  here,  at  such  a  crisis  V*  said  Arnold 
to  himself  as  he  walked  along — "  Now,  at  the  very  moment  when  her  stay 
at  Hatherstone  was  of  the  utmost  importance  !  Perhaps  it  was  her  girlish 
fondness  for  her  mother.  But  this  will  never  do.  She  must  be  taken 
back  again,  as  soon  as  possible." 

With  this  conviction  growing  on  his  mind,  Arnold  determined  to  be  the 
eacort  of  his  sister  Lucy  himself — the  bearer  of  the  evil  tidings  to  the  old 
man,  if  not  already  told ;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  was  no  less  his  duty  to 
go  and  lay  before  his  grandfather  the  whole  truth.  Better  to  hear  it  from 
his  lips  than  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  strangers.  Exaggerated ! 
—that  could  scarcely  be,  let  the  messenger  be  friend  or  foe.  His  own  ac- 
count— the  simple  truth  itself,  would  scarcely  be  less  shocking  to  a  feel- 
ing, upright  mind,  than  the  worst  which  the  world's  malice  could  invent. 

As  Arnold  walked  along,  pondering  these  thoughts,  and  more  and 
more  decided  in  the  opinion,  that,  as  a  frank  and  honorable  man,  it  was 
his  duty  to  communicate  in  person  with  his  grandfather,  painful  as  such 
an  interview  might  be,  he  was  startled  by  a  hand  laid  quickly,  yet  with  a 
friendly  pressure,  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  looking  round,  he  recofi^msed 
one  of  Kte  old  servants  from  the  Hall,  who  seemed  in  breathless  haste, 
and  ffreat  bewilderment  and  anxiety. 

**  How  lucky  !"  exclaimed  the  servant,  "  that  I  knew  it  to  be  you ;  for 
you  can  tell  me,  I  dare  say,  where  Doctor  Munroe  lives." 

*'  Munroe — Munroe  V*  said  Arnold.     "  I  used  to  know." 

**  Make  haste,"  said  the  man.     **  Our  master's  had  a  stroke." 

"  A  stroke  ?"  exclaimed  Arnold. 

"  Yes,"  rephed  the  man.  "  There  was  something  happened  last  night 
that  disturbed  him  greatly.  He  was  up  early  this  morning,  calling  every- 
body to  account,  and  turning  the  house  upside  down ;  and  then,  they  tell 
me,  bad  news  came,  but  wnat  it  was  I  never  stopped  to  ask,  for  it's  the 
doctor  I  am  wanting,  so  please  to  tell  mo  if  you  can,  sir,  where  St.  James's 
Street  b,  for  I  am  lost  in  this  new  part — ^lost  entirely." 

Struck  dumb  by  thb  intelligence,  Arnold  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but 
turning  hastily  round  with  the  man,  accompanied  him  by  the  nearest  way 
he  was  acquainted  with  to  the  street  in  question.  Having  discharged 
this  painful  duty,  he  then  retraced  his  steps,  for  a  while  ^rgetting  his 
own  troubles  in  this  new  and  great  calamity ;  yet  inwardly  resolving,  that 
■ader  present  circumstance^  and  while  his  mother's  heart  waa  so  full  of 
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sorrow,  not  to  communicate  the  sad  intelligoice  until  the  real  nature  and 
probable  consequences  of  his  grandfather's  malady  should  be  more  iwBf 
ascertained.  There  might  come  a  time  too,  he  reflected  as  he  walked 
along,  when,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  it  might  be  really  beneficial  to 
his  mother  to  have  her  thoughts  compelled  into  a  different  channel,  and 
thus  withdrawn  in  some  measure  from  subjects  of  far  more  painful  inter- 
est than  the  illness  or  death  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  relatiTe,  where 
such  an  event  is  attended  with  the  hope  of  the  righteous,  and  the  proa- 
pect  of  reunion  in  a  better  world.  Ah !  how  diflterent  is  such  a  calamity 
— ^how  fraught  with  happiness,  and  hope,  when  compared  with  the  unre- 
pented  sins  of  the  erring  and  the  wayward,  if  still  beloved. 

And  even  if  not  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  beloved — ^if  guilt  has 
so  marred  the  image  of  the  Creator,  as  to  obliterate  from  the  creat«\. 
every  trace  of  its  high  origin,  and  to  destroy  every  outward  evidenee  of 
its  immortal  capabilities — if  the  heart,  however  fondly  affected,  has 
ceased  to  recognise  the  object  of  its  early  attachment  in  the  thing  it  fean, 
and,  but  for  its  yearning  tenderness,  it  fain  would  shun,  there  is  tM 
something  in  having  shared  the  same  lot  in  life  together ;  in  having,  hand 
in  hand,  commenced  the  same  uncertain  pilgrimage ;  in  having  once  bean 
something  to  each  other ;  outwardly  at  least  united,  and  therefore  bound 
before  the  eye  of  God  and  man,  by  links  which  death  alone  is  strong 
enough  to  sever :  there  b  something,  too— how  much,  the  tried  and  ex- 
perienced heart  alone  can  tell — ^in  the  solenm  question  which  all  m«tt 
answer,  how  far  has  my  portion  of  the  compact  been  fulfilled  ?  in  what 
duty,  specified  or  only  understood,  promised  or  only  hoped  for  and  tnuled 
in,  have  I  fallen  short ;  or  wherein  has  the  secret  influence  of  my  life  and 
character  belied  its  outward  profession,  and  thus  driven  back  or  quenehod 
the  better  purposes  of  His  ?  In  comparison  with  facts,  and  thoughta» 
and  questions  such  as  these,  the  death  of  the  righteous  becomes  an  event 
of  hopefid  promise  and  deep  satisfaction ; .  a  blessing — ^a  holy  joy. 

Arnold  Lee  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  feel  for  his  mother  more 
than  for  himself;  he  had  been  so  early  introduced  into  deep  sympathy 
with  cares  and  anxieties  beyond  the  usual  experience  of  his  years,  that 
he  had  learned  to  understand  much  of  what  was  passing  in  matunr 
minds ;  and  he  thus  saw  clearly,  that  as'  no  earthly  consolation  could  he 
offered  to  alleviate  his  mother's  sufferings,  the  great  object  of  those  with 
whom  she  was  associated  must  be  to  find  other  subjects  of  absortaing 
interest  to  occupy  her  thoughts.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him,  that 
perhaps  the  presence  of  his  sbter  Lucy  might  assist  in  this  object ;  hot 
he  little  knew  the  extent  to  which  the  poor  girl  was  now  thrown  upon  a 
mother's  tenderness  and  care,  for  all  that  the  world  held  valuable  or  dear 
— for  all  that  she  had  left  to  lean  upon  or  love. 

By  the  habits  of  his  early  life,  Arnold  was  now  prepared,  beyond  what 
young  men  of  his  age  usually  are,  for  filling  the  responsible,  anxious,  yet 
delicate  part  of  protector  and  comforter  to  his  fallen  family.  Nor  was 
this  all.  He  saw  plainly  that  he  must  be  their  supporter  too ;  for  though 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  a  faithful  servant  had  abundantly  sup- 
plied them  with  present  comforts,  it  was  impossible  for  any  mind  equally 
fCenerous  to  remain  satisfied  for  a  single  day,  while  resting  inactive  on 
such  a  foundation.  It  was  impossible,  too,  for  a  mind  endowed  with 
common  prudence  and  forethought,  not  to  look  forward  into  that  abjaa 
of  want  and  destitution  which  a£peady  seemed  to  yawn  beneath  their  "*  "^^ 
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It  18  true  Arnold  possessed  many  important  requisites  for  making  his 
way,  had  the  world  into  which  he  looked  appalled  been  an  honest  and 
fair-judgioff  world.  He  had  talent  of  no  mean  order — good  working 
powers,  wuh  a  resolution  never  daunted  in  a  worthy  cause ;  he  had 
kealth  and  strength,  and  energy  that  never  flagged,  so  long  as  there  was 
duty  to  be  done.  What  could  the  world  want  more  ?  Alas  I  it  wanted 
some  things  which  Arnold  could  not  boast — a  little  more  assumption — a 
litUe  more  finesse — a  Uttle  more  daring  to  wear  a  better  coat  when  he 
had  no  means  of  paying  for  it,  and  to  plaoe  his  mother  and  his  sister  in  a 
more  genteel  residence,  without  providing  against  such  vulgar  exigencies 
as  rent  and  taxes.  Altogether  the  world  required  of  Arnold  Lee  that  he 
should  put  a  better  face  upon  the  matter ;  that  he  shoidd  go  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  blight  upon  his  name  was  not  known ;  that 
he  should  there  acknowledge  no  poor  relations,  but  provide  only  for  him- 
self;  that  he  should  assume  the  character  of  a  gentleman  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  thus  ensure  the  patronage  of  the  world,  and,  finally,  his  own 


Instead  of  all  which,  the  world  and  its  friendship  were  the  very  last 
things  Arnold  thought  of  at  this  particular  crisis  of  his  affisiirs.  To  obtain 
honest  bread,  and  of  that  sufficient  for  a  family  of  four,  for  he  always 
included  Betsy  as  an  indispensable  addition  to  their  household,  was  the 
first  and  last  concern  which  occupied  his  mind,  after  seeing  his  mother 
safely  sheltered  in  her  new  abode,  and  hearing  the  recital  from  Betsy's 
fluent  lips,  of  all  that  had  transpired  during  his  absence. 

Ail,  however,  it  was  impossible  that  even  her  eloquent  language  should 
describe,  for  there  was  one  dark  history  still  unrevealed,  locked,  with 
other  secrets,  deep  in  poor  Lucy's  aching  heart  And  thus  it  was  that, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  she  sat  so  still,  and  listened  with  such  languid 
interest  to  all  that  was  related,  and  often  withdrew  from  their  presence. 
At  first  they  thought  the  shock  had  been  too  much  for  her,  and  then  they 
thought  she  wanted  sympathy ;  and  Betsy  at  last  began  to  try  to  rouse 
her  from  those  deep,  deep  reveries  into  which  she  was  perpetually  sink- 
ing, as  if,  poor  girl,  her  very  senses  were  gone.  Perhaps  the  good  woman 
was  a  little  hasty,  or  wanted  patience  in  a  case  like  this ;  but  certainly  it 
was  most  pitiful  to  see  the  gentle  crirl  under  the  infliction  of  this  quick 
rottsing-^ow  sue  looked  up  bewildered,  and  said  yes,  or  no,  or  any  thing, 
and  held  out  her  dehcate  white  hands  as  if  she  was  so  ready  to  work,  or 
struggle,  or  do  every  thing  required  of  her,  only  she  did  not  understand 
what ;  nor  knew  which  way  to  look  or  turn ;  nor  what  there  was  before 
her.  Ah !  her  whole  future  had  been  torn  away,  and  yet  she  must  go 
on — her  light  had  been  extinguished,  and  yet  she  must  find  a  path — her 
rock  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  deep  waters,  and  yet  she  must  re- 
aain  to  float  upon  the  surgmg  waves  1 

When  Arnold  observed  the  effect  which  Betsy's  treatment  produced 
upon  his  sister,  tears,  for  the  first  time  since  their  family  affliction,  hot 
btiming  tears,  rushed  into  his  eyes.  "  Leave  her  alone,"  said  he,  ''  dear 
Betsy ;  we  must  deal  gently  with  her  now." 

*'  Now  V*  said  Lucy,  and  a  deep  blush  spread  over  her  face,  as  her 
eyes  looked  searchingly  into  her  brother's.  But  he  betrayed  no  sign  of 
oavinff  understood  her  secret,  and  she  grew  calm  again.  Only  that  she 
twined  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  whispered  in  his  car  a  thousand 
•bqneat  thanks  lot  hia  ktadnesa  m  begging  (hat  At  might  be  kltalsMi 
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"  Only  a  litUe  while,  Arnold,"  she  said— '<  a  Tery  fittle 
with  me,  dearest.    I  will  not  be  so  troublesome  to  you  long.     Indeed  1 
wiU  not" 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  such  an  appeal ;  and  Arnold,  feding  man 
than  ever  the  importance  of  his  own  exertions,  went  forth  with  a  stootar 
heart  to  seek  his  fortunes. 

The  first  application  made  by  Arnold  for  employment  proved  alfaK 
gether  fruitless ;  and  he  returned  from  a  long  waUc  somewhat  dispir^e^ 
in  consequence  of  having  made  the  discovery,  that  his  father's  characlar 
was  looked  upon  as  an  efifectual  barrier  against  any  trust  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  reposed  in  the  son.  Still,  there  might  be  partiea 
who  would  listen  to  him ;  although  help  in  the  quarter  to  which  be  had 
most  trusted  had  failed,  there  might  be  parties  so  in  want  of  a  stroM 
arm  and  able  hand,  as  scarcely  to  r^ard  his  name  ;  and  when  he  loolEed 
upon  his  mother  and  sister,  his  courage  again  rose,  and  he  went  oal  a 
second  time,  determined  not  to  consider  himself  defeated  within  the  apaoe 
of  an  entire  week  at  least.  Could  he  have  known  what  months,  inwleai 
of  weeks,  are  sometimes  spent  in  the  same  fruitless  search,  be  woald 
have  coimted  little  of  the  resolution  that  was  to  last  him  only  aevoB 
days. 

llie  second  day  of  Arnold's  application  to  different  parties  was  not 
more  successful  than  the  first.  This  time,  however,  the  personal  ooDtMi 
was  less  painful  to  his  feelings,  for  he  had  merely  to  be  HinmiwHwi 
amongst  other  intruders,  as  an  impertinent  and  troublesome  fellow,  not 
wanted  there ;  and  although  his  color  rose,  and  his  pulse  beat  mom 
quickly,  at  the  tones  of  harshness  and  contempt  so  unusual  to  his  en; 
yet  feeUng  himself  to  be  altogether  unknown,  the  insidt  was  less  diffienlk 
to  bear. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  to  Arnold,  in  hb  fruitless  pursuit,  that 
requisite  was  wanting,  without  which  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to 
pect  a  favorable  hearing.  He  had  neither  introduction  nor  recommendft- 
tion  to  offer,  if  asked  for ;  and  to  whom  could  he  look  for  either  ?  The 
thought  of  his  cousin,  Frederic  Ashley,  first  suggested  itself.  He  wm 
now  a  prosperous  man,  and  standing  well  in  pubhc  esteeuL  But  Arnold 
bit  his  lip,  and  swallowed  down  his  pride,  and  at  last  concluded  that  ks 
would  wait  another  week  at  least  bdore  asking  such  an  act  of  kindoMi 
of  him.  Had  he  known  all  the  circumstances  which  connected  thai 
nunc  with  his  own  family,  he  would  indeed  have  waited,  begged, 
starved,  and  almost  stolen,  rather  than  he  would  have  had  reoooiae  lo 
such  an  alternative. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  thought  Arnold,  one  day,  as  he  paced  the  boj 
streets  with  weary  steps,  defeated  in  every  attempt,  and  more  and  more 
dispirited  every  day — "  perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  not  in  the  right  Kmu 
There  are  surely  occupations  in  which  a  man  is  less  trusted  than  m  a 
merchant's  clerE,  and  for  which  I  am  in  reality  more  fitted  too."  And 
suddenly  arrested  in  his  hopeless  and  unprofitable  career,  he  stood  ttilL 
with  his  hand  pressed  closely  to  his  Imtow,  thinking  so  earnestly,  as  to  be 
entirely  regardless  of  those  who  were  passing  by. 

It  happened  that  immediately  opposite  where  Arnold  stood 
prmt-shop,  with  hthographic  drawings,  and  all  sorts  of  ornamental  i 
m  the  way  of  painting,  modelling,  and  embellishment  oi  various  ki 
Somebody,  he  thoogfaC  moflt  be  employed  to  do  these ;  and  ooosskmof 
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Ui  telent  as  a  draftsman,  he  determined  upon  the  rash  experiment  of 
oflfenng  his  services  to  the  master  of  the  establishment. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  juvenile  idea ;  but  despair  such  as  Arnold 
felt  to  be  already  at  his  heels  rendered  him  not  particularly  nice  as  to 
what  experiments  he  made ;  and  first  k)oking  up,  to  read  the  name  above 
the  door,  he  entered  with  a  firm  and  manly  step,  and  asked  if  Mr.  Mow- 
bray was  at  home.  A  very  civil  shopman  assured  him  that  he  was,  and 
in  a  few  moments  would  be  at  Uberty ;  in  the  mean  time  offering,  by  way 
of  temptation,  several  elegant  and  costly  articles  for  his  inspection. 

Arnold  thought  them  very  beautiful,  no  doubt ;  and  took  them  up, 
•od  turned  them  this  way  and  that,  not  knowing  what  he  did ;  for  he 
was  grrowing  very  sick  at  heart,  and  well  he  might,  having  spent  the 
dinner-hour  for  many  successive  days  in  pacing  up  and  down  the  streets ; 
and  thus  he  was  looking  with  a  faint  and  dizzy  gaze  at  gilded  peacocks 
with  thw  purple  wings,  and  lakes  of  pearl,  and  alabaster  nymphs,  when, 
suddenly  emerging  from  a  snug  recess  behind  the  shop,  appeared  the 
master  himself,  bowing  with  great  respect,  as  he  attended  to  the  door  a 
gentleman  whom  Arnold  instantly  recognised  as  having  seen  before, 
though  where  and  when  he  strove  in  vain  to  recollect. 

**  If  you  should  m^t  with  such  a  person,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
was  leaving  the  shop,  "you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  melmow." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Mowbray.  "  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  and  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  sea  one  in  a  few  days.  Young 
men  of  that  kind  arc  only  too  numerous.  There  is  no  getting  rid  of 
them  when  they  do  come."  And  he  smiled,  and  rubbed  his  hands,  as  if 
he  were  washing  off  the  whole  human  race.  Arnold  saw  plainly  there 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  him. 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask,"  said  Arnold  to  the  shopman,  "  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  gone  out  ?  I  think  I  ought  to  know  something 
ofhhn." 

*^  Mr.  Dalrymple,"  replied  the  man. 

Arnold  said  no  more,  but  darted  after  him.  A  bright  thought  had 
flMhed  through  his  mind,  upon  which  in  another  moment  he  was  so  in- 
tent,  that  he  could  scarcely  find  patience  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the 
person  in  oinstion,  but  would  fain  have  stopped  him  in  the  street,  and 
told  him  ah  Iiis  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  capabihties.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, gained  the  masteir  over  this  sudden  impulse ;  and  while  he  fol- 
lowed at  a  respectful  distance,  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr. 
Dalrymple  enter  a  coach-office,  and  afterwards  take  his  place  upon  a 
rapid  vehicle,  to  be  whirled,  for  what  he  knew,  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth. 

This  day,  however,  Arnold  returned  to  his  mother  and  sister  with  more 
animation  in  his  look  and  manner,  derived  from  the  stimulus  of  having  at 
last,  as  he  believed,  hit  upon  a  likely  idea.  Yet  still  fearing  to  disap- 
point his  mother,  he  kept  his  purpose  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  the  state 
of  their  family  at  the  time  of  his  return  was  such  as  to  render  any 
mention  of  his  own  proceedings  as  useless  as  it  would  have  been  inap- 
propriate. 

The  first  object  which  met  his  observation  on  entering  the  house  was 
Betsy  Burton,  apparently  in  a  state  of  absolute  phrensy,  though  whether 
it  was  grief  or  passion  by  which  she  was  posseued  it  would  have  been 
iifilenlt  to  determine.    Most  probably  it  was  both ;  for  BeUy's  indigMp 
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tion  against  all  injustice  was  habitually  as  great  as  her  oompasaioit  fa 
suffering  and  distress. 

^  Only  think !"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  Arnold's  step  was  heard  upoo 
the  stairs.  '*  My  brother  James  imprisoned  for  a  murder !  and  he  a  poor 
soul  that  never  had  the  heart  to  kill  a  mouse!  Only  think,  Maslflr 
Arnold,  what  laws  we  have — what  a  government — ^what  a  king  and  con- 
stitution, to  let  such  rank  injustice,  and  abuse,  and  abomination,  as  tlii 
ffo  on.  Why  they're  worse  than  any  heathens,  to  seize  a  poor  innooeil 
like  that,  and  call  him  a  murderer.  But  Fll  let  them  hear  of  it — PU  tflU 
them  to  their  faces  when  I  come  into  the  witness-box — judges  and  all-^ 
they  shall  hear  a  truth  or  two  for  once  in  their  hves,  if  they  never  heaid 
one  before." 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Betsy  Burton  that  the  extreme  excitement,  waA 
no  less  extreme  agony,  of  hearing  the  sad  tidings  of  her  brother's  arreii 
and  confinement,  on  suspicion  of  so  terrible  an  act,  could  work  its^  amrnf 
in  this  manner :  more  especially  as,  under  these  circumstances,  it  seeaMd 
as  if  nothing  could  be  done ;  and  doinp  was  no  less  Betsy's  forte  then 
speaking.  The  fact  of  the  obscurity  of  her  present  situation  having  pa- 
vented  her  hearing  of  her  brother's  melancholy  situation  until  many  dUja 
after  the  frightful  event  had  occurred,  seemed  now  im  add  great  poignanqr 
to  the  sister's  feetings ;  for  she  could  not  be  convinced  but  that  her  owb 
personal  application  and  testimony  in  his  favor  would  have  prevented  any 
hastily-conceived  suspicion  resting  upon  him.  But  now  she  was  UAd  ub 
must  endure  a  public  trial  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  a  trial  for  murder,  widi 
the  stigma  attaching  to  it,  was  in  Betsy's  opinion  but  a  very  few  degrees 
better  than  an  actual  murder  itself.  The  good  name  of  the  family,  she 
said,  would  be  gone  forever ;  and  for  her  part,  if  any  thing  could  efor 
drive  her  so  mad  as  to  think  of  marrying,  it  would  be  thaU  simply  became 
it  would  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  a  disgracefid  name^  • 

The  first  thing  which  had  roused  the  mother  and  the  daughter  inm 
their  all-absorbing  sorrow,  was  this  passionate  grief  of  their  futhfid  ser- 
vant ;  and  no  sooner  did  Mrs.  Lee  find  herself  called  upon  to  asaiBt*  as 
well  as  to  sympathize  with  her,  than  a  spring  of  energy  arose  within  boi; 
which  she  had  begun  to  think  was  dead  forever. 

It  was  indeed  a  case  both  for  sympathy  and  help,  for  no  one  who  knew 
James  Burton  could  believe  for  a  moment  that  he  was  capable  of  sueh  a 
crime ;  yet  such  were  the  condemning  facts  under  which  he  had  ba«i 
committed,  that  it  already  began  to  appear  extremely  difi^ult  to  establirii 
sufficient  proof  of  his  innocence. 

Had  energy,  and  strength  of  purpose,  and  activity  of  will,  been  all  tliai 
was  wanted  to  rescue  the  helpless  man  from  his  threatened  doom*  the 
sister  of  James  Burton  would  have  proved  herself,  of  all  human  b^iiga» 
the  most  efficient  as  a  friend ;  but  unfortunately,  Betsy  was  not  quite  to 
lefimed  in  the  laws  of  her  country,  as  she  was  eloquent  in  their  abosa; 
nor  so  capable  of  reasoning  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  as  upon  the 
stronger  evidence  of  her  own  preconceived  opinion  of  her  brothers  ehir* 
acter;  and  both  these  requisites  happened  to  be  necessary  before  say 
correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  his  pitiable  fate.  It  was  very  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  have  near  her  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Lee,  who  could 
advise  and  direct  in  so  critical  a  case,  and  whose  clearer  views  asaistsd 
materially  in  enabling  her  servant  to  look  more  dispassiociately  upon  the 
whole  atlkir. 
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Kothing,  however,  which  Mrs.  Lee  was.  able  to  suggest  could  satisfy 
BeUj  that  it  would  be  wisest  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its  own  course ;  and 
that,  if  her  brother  was  inctocent,  he  would,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a 
dottbt,  be  fully  and  honorably  acauitted.  Betsy  had  more  faith  in  her 
own  instnimentahty  than  in  a  whole  army  of  lawyers ;  and  thus  she  pre- 
pared herself  for  action,  by  taking  down  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  influ- 
ential indiyiduals,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  she  determined  to 
apply,  and  whose  feelings  she  doubted  not  would  be  easily  wrought  upon 
ID  a  case  of  such  flagrant  cruelty  and  injustice. 

While  Betsy  Burton  was  thus  pursuing  her  own  eccentric  course, 
Arnold  Lee  was  equally  intent  upon  carrying  out  his  own  secret  purpose ; 
and  with  this  obieot  in  view,  he  lost  no  time  on  the  following  morning,  in 
calling  at  the  orooe  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  where  he  had  the  unexpected  good 
fortune  to  find  that  gentleman  at  home,  and  so  far  disengaged,  that  he 
was  ushered  into  his  presence  without  many  moments'  delay. 

Mr.  Dalr3rmple  had  scarcely  even  yet  begun  to  act  the  man  of  conse- 
q«enoe  amount  his  Urfetior$,  He  had  so  very  recently  been,  to  all  worldly 
purposes,  an  mfenor  himself,  and  he  was  still  so  conscious  of  wanting  that 
substantial  background  of  wealth  or  property,  which  gives  firmness  and 
dignity  to  the  outward  bearing,  as  well  as  satisfaction  to  the  inner  man, 
that,  except  when  in  the  presence  of  those  with  whom  he  had  an  end  to 
serve  by  looking  other  than  he  was,  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  nothing  forbidding 
in  his  air  or  manner,  and  Arnold  addressed  him  with  more  ease  and  confi- 
dence than  he  had  anticipated. 

There  might  be  other  reasons  besides  his  own  unsubstantial  fooling  in 
society,  why  Mr.  Dalrymple  appeared  less  assuming  on  the  present  occa- 
sion than  in  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Crawford  &nd  his  friends ;  for  if  it 
was  then  important  to  him  to  be  a  man  of  influence  and  plentiful  resources, 
it  was  almost  as  important  to  transact  business  with  those  whom  he  had 
to  pay  J  in  his  real  character  of  a  hard  pinched  and  struggling  man.  Thus 
then,  he  no  sooner  became  acquamted  with  Arnold's  aflSiction,  than  he  was 
almost  as  poor  as  Arnold  himself;  but  still  he  confessed  to  the  fact,  that 
he  had  been  inquiring  for  a  clever  draftsman,  and  was  at  that  very  moment 
ready  to  put  immediate  employment  into  the  hands  of  such  a  person,  if  he 
coidd  be  foimd.  He  then,  of  course,  expatiated  upon  the  advantages 
attendant  upon  a  situation  in  his  office,  upon  how  much  might  there  be 
learned,  and,  in  fact,  upon  so  many  items  of  real  gam,  that  Arnold  began 
to  fear  the  emplojrment  wouli  be  offered  to  him  wiu  no  other  remuneratiofi 
than  its  attenaant  privile^s. 

During  the  course  of  tnis  interview,  Mr.  Dahymple,  who  was  no  mean 
judge  of  general  capabiUty,  became  so  favorably  impr^sed  with  regard  to 
the  working  talents  of  his  young  companion,  that  he  determined  to  extend 
his  generosity  a  little  beyond  its  usual  limits,  rather  than  allow  so  efficient 
an  assistant  to  pass  away  into  the  service  of  other  employers.  Besides 
which,  the  few  simple  manly  words  in  which  Arnold  told  the  sad  history 
of  his  present  situation,  as  the  ground  of  his  urgency  in  making  the  apph 
cation,  revealed  a  secret  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  which  he  had  not  unfrequently 
found  extremely  favorable  to  his  purposes.  Indeed  he  was  remarkable, 
since  his  recent  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  man  of  business  himself,  for 
finding  employment  for  the  poor  and  the  destitute,  as  well  as  for  men  of 
questionable  character ;  for  while  he  took  them  on  trial  with  an  air  of 
eompassion  and  good-wil]«  by  no  means  nngnuscful  in  itself,  he  was  thas 
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enabled  to  secure  two  important  advantages — that  of  engaging  then  ai 
the  lowest  possible  salary,  and  that  of  l^ing  able  to  torn  them  off  at  • 
moment's  notice. 

As  one  of  this  questionable  class,  Arnold  now  found  that  he  mvift 
obtain  employment,  or  not  obtain  it  at  all ;  and  when  he  pleaded  the 
necessities  of  a  mother  and  sister  to  maintain,  as  a  ground  for  requinag 
higher  remuneration  than  was  offered,  he  had  to  bear  to  be  reminded  that^ 
after  the  very  recent  affairs  which  were  so  generally  known  in  connectiali 
with  his  family,  there  was  perhaps  not  another  gentleman  in  the  whole 
town  of  M who  would  hold  any  communication  with  him  at  all. 

Arnold  felt  all  the  bitter  truth  of  what  was  said,  and  he  felt  also  the 
nature  of  such  advantage  taken  of  his  present  position ;  but  he  knew  iktA 
Mr.  Dalrymple  was  not  singular  in  this ;  that  it  was  but  the  neceeaafjr 
consequence  of  his  father's  crimes ;  and  that  he  must  bring  down  hii 
spirit  patiently,  and  outlive,  if  he  could  not  immediately  overcome,  IIm 
fearful  disadvantages  under  which  he  had  now  to  compete  with  oliier 
honest  and  honorable  men,  even  for  the  lawful  possession  of  a  modenrta 
allowance  of  daily  bread. 

Finally,  then,  it  was  arranged  between  the  two  parties,  that  Arnold 
shoidd  take  his  daily  place  in  Mr.  Dalr3rmple's  office.  The  nature  of  Ui 
employment  there,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  afterwards  to  becoma 
useful  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  that  rising  character,  remain  yet  to  be 
described. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

There  was  not  one  of  all  the  guests  who  left  the  party  at  Sir  Jaam 
Crawford's,  where  Dorothy  Dalrymple  had  figured  for  the  first  time  ki 
her  life  in  such  society,  who  returned  home  so  agreeably  excited  as  hei^ 
self.  That  she  had  passed  successfully  through  an  ordeal  which  htA 
previously  been  so  much  dreaded,  was,  indeed,  a  fact  of  no  trifling  impott^ 
ance  ;  and  forgetful  of  all  her  lately  assumed  di^ty,  she  rushed  into  iSb& 
shelter  of  the  old  parlor  again,  almost  wild  with  delight,  detainmg  her 
astonished  aunt  until  near  the  dawn  of  morning  light,  by  the  animated 
history  of  all  she  had  seen  and  heard,  not  forgetting,  at  the  suggestion  €f 
that  curious  maiden,  to  describe  how  every  one  was  dressed. 

"  But  you  should  have  been  there  yourself,  aunt  Anne,  and  seen  m 
all,"  said  Dorothy,  rather  imprudently.  At  which  the  spmster  tossed 
her  head,  remarking  that  she  knew  she  (mpkt  to  have  been  there,  that  it 
was  a  great  oversight,  and  so  on,  until  again  interrupted  by  Dorothy^ 
eloquent  description  of  the  part  she  herself  had  acted  throughout  m 
evening.  One  thing,  however,  Dorothy  did  not  tell — ^the  history  of  h6t 
lameness  ;  and  when  her  aunt,  who  had,  immediately  after  her  departurs^ 
recoUected  the  probability  of  dancing,  asked  eagerly  how  that  difficnhj 
had  been  overcome,  Dorothy  put  her  off  with  a  grave  and  indefinite  reply, 
that  it  was  very  easily  managed ;  and  then  she  passed  on  to  other  theme8|i 
though  scarcely  in  so  lively  a  manner  as  before.  ' 

After  a  night  of  such  unwonted  excitement,  it  was  but  natural  that 
Dorothy,  if  she  slept  at  aU,  should  extend  her  slumbers  far  into  the  folk>W- 
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hig  day ;  whfle  Bridget,  who  longed  eagerly  for  her  own  share  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  evening,  softened  her  heavy  step  as  she  passed  by  the 
door  of  her  young  mistress,  and  restrained  her  burning  curiosity,  oat  of 
eoDsideration  for  her  necessary  repose. 

How  long  Dorothy  might  have  slept,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had  she 
Dot  been  suddenly  awakened  about  the  hour  of  noon  by  a  thundering 
knock  at  the  front  door,  which,  conveying  some  indistinct  association  with 
llie  parties  and  scenes  of  the  previous  evening,  seemed  to  touch  and  thrill 
some  peculiarly  sensitive  chord ;  and  catching  soon  afterwards  the  loud 
and  querulous  tones  of  Bridget's  voice,  she  applied  her  ear  to  the  door 
that  opened  out  upon  the  stairs,  alarmed  lest  thiat  well-meaning  and  im- 
prudent creature  should  by  some  inadvertency  let  down  the  newly-acquired 
dignity  of  the  house. 

Half  stupified  by  her  late  slumbers,  Dorothy  did  not  all  at  once  per- 
ceive the  drift  of  the  conversation,  which  was  now  carried  on  at  the  aoor 
between  Bridget  and  a  man-servant,  who  was  evidently  engaged  in  con- 
veying kind  and  complimentary  inquiries  about  what  Bridget  could  not, 
or  would  not,  understand  ;  and  when  Dorothy  heard  the  old  servant  dis- 
tinctly exclaim — "  She  never  was  lame  in  her  whole  life,  to  my  knowledge ; 
and  as  to  a  sprained  ankle — why,  she  skipped  along  the  passage  fast 
night  as  hVht  as  a  young  lamb.     Bless  the   heart   of   her,  and   the 

foot  too— there's  no  more  the  matter  with  her  ankle  than  there  is  with 

*     >t 
mme. 

"  Bridget,  Bridget,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  in  the  loudest  whisper  that 
ever  was  uttered ;  and,  stretching  her  neck  through  the  door. — "  Yon 
stupid  old  creature,"  she  continued,  hurrying  back  to  feel  m  her  despair 
for  a  bell,  where  no  bell  had  ever  been  ;  and  then,  half  frantic  with  ner 
dilemma,  she  vented  her  feelings  in  such  a  thundering  knock  upon  the 
floor,  that  the  terrified  servant  rushed  immediately  upstairs. 

"  Go  down  agahi,  you  foolish  woman,"  exclaimed  Dorothy.  **  Give 
my  compliments  and  thanks,  and  say  that  I  am  better ;  and  don't  stand 
gossiping  there." 

"  But  the  man's  gone,"  said  Bridget,  very  quietly,  and  considerably 
iubdued  by  the  imperious  look  and  manner  of  her  mistress. 

"  I  wish  you  would  p)  too,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  said  Dorothy, 
almost,  for  the  first  time  m  her  life,  really  angry  with  the  faithful  creature. 
But  the  sight  of  the  blue  apron  raised  to  those  eyes  which  had  looked 
to  fondly  on  her  childhood,  when  there  were  no  others  to  do  so,  sub- 
dued her  harsher  feelings ;  and  she  softened  her  previous  reproof  by  a 
grave  lecture  upon  the  danger  of  holding  any  lengthened  conversations 
with  strange  servants  at  the  doo?. 

"I  should  never  have  thought  of  speakine  to  him,"  remonstrated 
Bridget — "  not  I,  indeed :  I'm  not  one  of  that  kmd.  I  never  listen  to  any 
of  their  nonsense.  And  when  they  tell  me  I'm  handsome,  I  don't  believe 
iliem. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Bridget,"  interrupted  Dorothy,  with  a  tone  of 
great  gravity,  though  turning  away  to  conceal  her  laughter. 

**  But  touohmg  you,"  oontmued  the  poor  woman. 

''That  is  the  very  tubjeet  you  ought  most  of  all  to  avoid,"  said 
Dorothy.    *'  I  know  you  mean  well  towards  me." 

"  Don't  I  ?"  sobbed  Bridget. 
*^Y€i^  yoQ  are  a  iulliM  ereature,*' eontiiniad  Dorothy;  "biat  yov 


« 
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mtist  attend  to  what  I  say.     Yoa  know,  Bridget,  as  well  as  I  do^  Ail 
hitherto  we  have  been  very  poor,  and  very  quiet." 

"  Poor  as  church  mice,    sighed  Bridget. 

"  And  the  nmnners  and  conversation  which  did  very  well  for  yoa  aad 
me,  Bridget,  a  year  ago,  won't  do  for  either  of  us  now." 

''  Then  am  I  to  let  these  men  come  here,  and  ask  about  your  ankkii 
whenever  they  like  ?" 

"  Bridget,  I  want  my  breakfast,"  said  Dorothy,  again  assuming  bar 
imperative  tone  ;  and  the  astonished  woman  dared  not  disobey. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  think,"  said  Dorothy  to  her  aunt,  on  descendiiig 
to  the  Uttle  parlor,  '*  that  we  must  really  have  another  servant" 

"  I  have  been  of  that  opinion  for  some  time,"  replied  her  aunt  **  It  it 
quite  impossible  to  mix  in  any  thing  like  society,  so  long  as  we  are  at* 
tended  upon  by  such  a  creature  as  Bridget" 

I  should  like  two  servants,  instead  of  one,"  observed  Dorothy. 
Certainly,"  responded  the  aunt. 

But  how  shall  we  bring  my  father  to  the  same  way  of  thinking?" 
asked  Dorothy,  very  naturally. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  the  aunt,  rather  scornfully,  **  that  you  ham 
nothing  to  do  but  give  yourself  a  few  airs,  toss  your  head,  and  look 
determined,  and  he  will  refuse  you  notliin^  that  you  ask.  I  am  sure  I 
never  saw  any  thing  like  it,  when  you  asked  him  for  money.  I  only  widb 
I  had  begun  with  him  in  the  same  way  myself." 

Dorothy  was  a  little  graver  than  usual  this  morning,  or  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  played  upon  this  regret  of  her  aimt's,  to  her  own 
amusement,  if  not  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  unjesting  personage. 
But  somehow  or  oth^,  she  was  not  just  now  on  the  best  possible  term 
with  herself.  The  exidtation  of  the  previous  night  seemed  all  to  hsm 
died  away.  She  had  talked  of  success,  but  in  what  had  she  succeeded  t 
She  had  talked  of  maintaining  her  self-respect,  but  she  had  fallen  in  bar 
own  esteem  lower  than  ever  in  her  life  before. 

There  is  something  unusually  depressing  in  a  late  coming  down  after  e 
late  evening  of  excitement,  and  to  this  might  be  attributed  much  of  the 
gloom  which  sat  upon  a  brow  not  much  accustomed  to  be  overshadowed 
by  clouds.  But  Dorothy  was  not  long  before  she  regained  her  wonted 
spirits,  and  even  sought  her  old  friend  Bridget,  who  h^  been  so  sbarplj 
rebuked  in  the  mormng,  with  a  secret  desire  to  restore  their  intercouee 
to  its  former  cordiality ;  a  purpose  which  it  was  highly  important  to 
accomplish  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  towards  the  introduction  cf 
another  assistant  into  that  department  of  the  household. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  Bridget  deigned  to  be  conciliated 
by  the  advances  of  her  mistress.  She  could  be  affronted  as  well  as  other 
folks ;  and  had  as  good  a  right  to  be,  she  said.  She  dared  say  aooie* 
body  else  had  been  affronted  too,  and  ill-treated  at  that  grand  part^»  or 
she  never  would  have  turned  upon  an  old  friend  as  she  had  done  that 
morning. 

'' Indeed  you  are  mistaken  there,  Bridget,  if  you  think  I  waa  HI" 
treated,"  said  Dorothy.  "I  assure  you,  even  your  best  wishes  wookl 
have  been  gratified,  had  you  seen  how  I  was  received." 

A  sudden  light  came  over  the  plain  features  of  the  old  servant,  aa  ihe 
listened  to  this  agreeable  intelligence ;  and  expressing  distinctly  by  lier 
i|>eaking  looks^  how  much  she  desired  to  hear  more  of  what  had  tnn* 
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I,  Dorothy  indulged  her  with  one  of  her  most  doqnent  descriptions, 
not  a  little  colored  for  the  occasion,  by  those  glowing  embelliahments 
with  which  she  was  so  admirably  skilled  in  painting.  Pleased  with  her 
own  story,  and  animated  by  the  recollections  of  that  enliyening  scene, 
Dorothy  lost  for  the  moment  all  trace  of  the  humiliation  which  on  first 
awaking  in  the  morning  had  lain  heay^  on  her  heart ;  and  with  a  lerity 
which  often  drove  away  her  better  feehngs,  she  even  turned  into  jest  the 
ioffenious  method  by  which  she  had  escaped  the  embarrassment  of  being 
led  out  to  dance. 

To  all  this  old  Bridget  listened  with  delighted  attention,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  splendor  and  novelty  of  the  scenes  which  Dorothy  de- 
scribed ;  and  more  than  ever  convinced  that  she  was  bom  under  a  lucky 
star,  and  would  be  somebody  yet—-"  perhaps  a  queen,  there  was  no  tell- 
mg.*'  But  when  the  story  reached  its  climax,  and  the  trick  of  the 
sprained  ankle  was  disclosed,  Bridget  could  withhold  her  tribute  of 
applause  no  longer. 

**  Well  done,  my  brave  girl  V*  she  exclaimed.  "  That  was  capital  A 
better  scheme  than  that  I  never  heard." 

But  while  Bridget  was  uttering  these,  and  many  other  vehement  ^nco 
miums  upon  the  cfevemess  of  her  young  mistress,  Dorothy's  countenance 
again  assumed  its  grave  and  gloomy  look ;  and  cutting  short  the  conver- 
sation, she  went  silently  up  into  her  own  room. 

**  Oh,  that  I  had  a  mother — a  friend  1"  exclaimed  the  solitary  girl,  as 
soon  as  she  found  herself  alone — *'  some  one  who  couM  understand  me. 
The  vulgar  pride  of  this  poor  ignorant  creature — pride  in  what  my  heart 
despises,  has  tauffht  me  an  humbling  lesson.  Shall  I  strive  to  forget  it, 
or  shall  I  lay  it  iSie  a  blister  to  my  soul,  and  trust  to  the  healing  which 
iU  pain  inflicts." 

It  was  true  enough  that  no  gentler  or  mora  delicate  method  of  placing 
the  truth  before  her  would  have  made  it  so  odious  as  it  now  appeared. 
Friends  of  a  higher  mde,  had  they  been  let  into  her  secret,  would  in  all 
probability  have  sooUied  her  with  thdr  soft  pretences  that  the  thing  was 
ooly  an  amusing  trifle,  not  worth  a  painful  thought ;  friends  of  a  l^hter 
east  would  have  laughed  with  her  at  the  absurdity  of  the  dilemma  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced,  and  the  lucky  chance  by  which  she  had 
escaped ;  friends  of  a  more  serious  class  m^t  have  been  satisfied  to 
pity  poor  human  fuiture  for  its  many  weaknesses,  and  so  to  leave  her, 
thinking  herself  no  worse  than  others,  and  not  so  bad  as  most ;  but  a 
friend  oi  old  Bridget's  cast  of  character  and  habits,  bursting  forth  in 
actual  triumph,  with  low,  coarse  exclamations  of  rude  joy,  revealed  at 
once  the  huiLbling  fact  that  Dorothy  had  really  placed  herself  upon  a 
level  with  such  characters,  had  measured  her  conduct  by  their  standard ; 
and  in  doing  what  they  thought  clever,  had  actually  done  wrong,  with* 
out  their  ignorance  for  her  excuse. 

True,  it  might  seem  but  a  trifle  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much  bitter 
thought,  yet  it  was  one  of  those  trifles  which  sometimes  form  the  tuminff 
point  in  a  person's  life*^  trifle,  to  any  one  but  the  individual  concerned 
—to  them  how  important  1  Well  might  Dorothy  wish,  at  this  crisis  of 
her  fate,  for  a  mother,  or  a  friend,  for  some  one  to  solve  the  difficult 
^ttestion  whether  she  should  draw  back,  or  advance  upon  a  false  founda- 
IWD.  Aa  in  most  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  circumstances  decided  the 
for  her.  x 
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For  the  present,  and  while  none  of  these  circumstances  pressed 
one  waj  or  the  other,  she  remained  oomparativelj  safe,  folly  beliernv 
herself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  better  and  nobler  resolution,  whm 
would  effectually  prevent  her  committing  the  same  kind  of  folly  again. 

In  one  respect  Dorothy  was  perfectly  correct  in  her  conclusions.  SIm 
was  seriously  determined  to  commence  some  system  of  self-improveiiieat 
which  might  enable  her  to  fill  an  honorable  position  in  society,  instead  of 
merely  acting  a  part ;  and  had  she  counted  the  cost  of  such  an  under* 
taking,  had  she  even  understood  the  nature  and  amount  of  applicatioB 
that  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  carrying  it  out,  nothing  cookl 
have  been  more  praiseworthy,  or  more  advantageous  to  her.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  Dorothy's  views  were  vague,  capricious,  and  ungovemad 
by  any  other  law  than  her  own  inclination.  Her  imagination  had  beea 
fired  by  the  most  ambitious  ideas  of  what  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
attain  and  to  do,  simply  from  her  quick  observation  of  what  she  had  seoB 
diuing  the  evening  spent  at  Sir  James  Crawford's. 

No  single  feature  of  elegance  or  embellishment  in  those  richly-orna- 
mented rooms  had  been  lost  upon  her.  The  pictures,  the  engravings  she 
had  seen  there,  still  glowed  in  her  memory ;  and  the  images  of  grace  and 
beauty  which  they  displayed  haunted  her  very  dreams. 

"  I  can  learn  to  draw,  at  least,*'  she  said  often  to  herself,  ''  and  then 
in  time  I  shall  be  able  to  paint  my  own  pictures,  if  I  cannot  buy  them." 

Possessed  with  this  idea,  DoroUiy  began  to  rise  early,  and  keeping  the 
secret  from  her  dwn  family,  especially  keepmg  it  so  as  not  to  be  crushed 
by  the  cold  finger  of  her  aimt,  she  applied  herself  with  all  diligence  to  the 
use  of  her  pencil,  and  with  such  unexpected  success,  that  before  maaj 
days  had  elapsed,  she  conceived  the  extraordinary  design  of  submittuv 
her  productions  to  her  father's  critical  eye,  and  actually  soliciting  his  aid 
towards  the  more  systematic  pursuit  of  this  delightful  art 

Perhaps  no  human  being  was  ever  much  happier,  in  a  humble  wmfp 
than  Dorothy  Dalrymple  wUle  thus  employed  ;  for  happy  indeed  is  thai 
stage  cf  progress  in  any  creative  art  in  which  we  have  not  yet  b^^  to 
see  and  feel  the  faults  of  our  own  work.  Very  beautiful,  then,  at  tfaie 
time,  was  the  foliage  of  Dorothy's  trees ;  very  feathery  and  darir ;  wUle 
they  all  composed  one  mass,  of  which  it  could  not  certainly  be  said  thai 
one  stood  nearer  than  another,  or  that  the  light  fell  upon  the  topmoal 
boughs  more  than  upon  those  which  otcw  below.  Ah  !  they  were  wo»* 
derfully  pleasant  woods,  and  hills,  and  lakes,  and  streams,  amongst  whioh 
the  young  enthusiast  expatiated  then.  No  natter  what  other  eyes  could 
discern  amongst  them,  her  own  were  bright  enough  to  penetrate  the  oft* 
aginary  perspective,  and  to  see  far,  far  away  into  the  distance,  brighl 
images  and  forms,  and  realms  of  light  and  air,  which  no  graphic  art  wee 
ever  destined  to  bring  near. 

Very  different,  indeed,  were  these  performances  of  Dorothy's,  left  ae 
she  now  was  to  her  own  course,  and  excited  by  a  fresh  impulse,  fiom 
those  which  she  had  first  attempted  to  execute,  under  the  cold  eye  of  her 
instructress ;  and  although  it  must  be  owned  that  they  had  visible  defacia 
of  no  trifling  description,  yet  they  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  a  power 
and  truth  of  delineation  which  afforded  hopefid  indication  of  future  sue* 
eesa.  Of  all  this  the  young  artist  herself  was  fiiUy  sensible ;  and  ao  te 
did  they  surpass  her  preconceived  ideas  of  what  it  would  be  possible  te 
her  to  accomplish  in  so  short  a  time,  that  she  decided  at  ODtoe  upon,  ikf 
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6old  project  of  spreading  th^n  before  her  father,  taking  onJy  one  pre- 
caution, that  of  choosing  the  time  for  doing  so  when  her  aunt  should  be 
absent ;  for  there  was  somethinuQr  in  the  perpetual  damp  of  her  dull  sar- 
casm which  she  felt  would  efrectually  wipe  away  every  line  of  beauty 
from  her  performance. 

Ever  since  the  party  at  Sir  James  Crawford*s,  Mr.  Dalrymple  and  his 
daughter  had  stood  upon  a  more  agreeable  and  familiar  footmg  with  re- 
gara  to  each  other.  Although  few  words  were  exchanged  between  them, 
ahnost  as  few  as  before,  there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding,  in 
which  both  participated,  in  reality  the  natural  result  of  both  having  shared 
at  the  same  moment  in  one  strong  feeling,  and  that  not  a  mere  passing 
emotion,  but  one  of  the  most  powerfid  tendencies  of  character  by  which 
human  nature  can  be  habitually  governed.  There  was,  then,  one  link  of 
intelligence  established  betwixt  them.  It  needed  no  explanation,  no 
language,  to  indicate  its  nature ;  but,  like  some  electric  cord,  it  silently 
and  unseen  conveyed  to  each  the  same  impression,  whenever  it  was 
touched. 

If  the  early  mornings  in  which  Dorothy  employed  herself  with  her 
pencil,  alone,  were  the  happiest  of  her  hfe,  the  moment  when  her  father's 
eye  glanced  over  her  drawmgs  was  unquestionably  the  proudest.  Whether 
it  was  from  Mr.  Dalrymple  speaking  so  seldom,  that  unusual  importance 
attached  to  what  he  said,  or  whether  he  really  spoke  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  others,  most  certainly  his  praise  had  double  the  weight  of 
praise  in  general ;  and  when  he  glanced  with  his  sharp,  searching  look 
urom  the  drawings  to  his  daughter's  face,  and  back  again  to  the  drawings, 
Dorothy  felt  almost  as  if  the  destiny  of  her  life  was  hangmg  upon  the 
words  which  he  might  speak. 

**  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  jfou  have  done  these  ?"  was  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple's  first  observation ;  and,  in  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  it  was 
sufficient. 

I  do,"  replied  Dorothy,  almost  breathless. 

This  wants  perspective,"  her  father  went  on  to  say ;  "  and  this  wants 
lights  and  the  line  here  is  out  of  the  perpendicular.  You  have  had  bad 
subjects  to  copy.  You  must  have  better  than  these.  And  perspective 
— ^you  must  study  perspective." 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  never  heard  it 
explained.  I  only  see  that  things  grow  small  in  the  distance,  but  I  don't 
know  how,  or  why." 

**  Nonsense,  you  must  know  how,"  said  her  father,  for  he  had  as  little 
patience  with  his  daughter's  ignorance,  as  if  he  had  spent  thousands  in 
providing  her  with  the  best  means  of  instruction.  "  There  are  books/' 
he  continued.  '*  Or,  let  me  see — ^let  me  se3 ;"  and  he  bit  his  lip  hope- 
fully, and  the  girl  sat  watching  his  face  with  her  large  black,  speakmg 
eyes,  as  if  life  and  death  were  hanging  upon  the  sentence  he  was  about 
to  utter. 

It  was  not  in  Dorothy's  nature,  however,  to  wait  long  for  any  thinff ; 
and  as  her  father  was  still  silent,  she  ventured  at  last  to  say,  very  meekly 
— ''  Perhaps  I  might  have  lessons." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that  very  thing,"  observed  Mr.  Dalrymple.  "  There 
is  a  youth  lately  come  into  the  office— one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  I  have 
sirer  had  the  luck  to  meet  with ;  poor — dreadfully  poor.  Indeed,  he  was 
psrfootly  destitute  when  I  eonsented  to  employ  hiss;  but  ho  handles  his 
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pencil  like  a  master ;  and  as  for  correctness  of  outline,  and  perspeetfi^ 
and  all  that,  I  ha^e  seldom  seen  his  equal." 

*'  Is  he  very  yoang?"  asked  Dorothy,  with  a  slight  commoicenieiit  ef 
a  smile  about  her  mouth. 

"Older  than  you  are,  a  good  deal,"  was  the  shiup  reply;  "aad 
grave  enough  to  be  your  grandfather.     So  don't  anticipate  any  qob- 
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Dorothy's  face  became  instantly  as  serious  as  her  father  could  desira. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  continued.  "  There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  oflee 
just  now  of  that  kind  of  work.  I  dare  say  he  might  come  in  for  half  «i 
hour  or  so  sometimes,  and  just  put  you  in  the  way  of  drawing  in  per- 
spective, if  you  would  promise  me  not  to  waste  his  time." 

"  Come  in  here  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  here,"  replied  her  father.     "  Why  not  ?" 

**  Because,"  said  Dorothy,  "  aunt  Anne  would  insist  upon  it  that  be 
came  to  teach  her,  and  not  me."  ** 

**  You  may  leave  that  point  for  me  to  settle,"  observed  Mr.  Dalrymple; 
and  looking  at  his  watch,  he  started  up  to  leave  the  room. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Dorothy  clapped  her  hands  with  delighted 
animation,  at  having  gained  so  great  a  point  with  her  father.  Who  flie 
poor  destitute  youth  destined  to  be  her  instructor  might  prove  to  be,  she 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  One  step  she  believed  to  be  already  taken  on 
the  high  road  to  distinction.  Not  the  distinction  which  belonged  to  the 
mere  nutter  and  pretence  of  a  brilliant  evening,  but  distinction  founded 
on  th^  surer  basis  of  talent  successfully  employed.  To  excel,  too,  in  the 
very  line  to  which  her  natural  tastes  directed.  To  draw — to  paint — nol 
only  for  herself,  but  for  others,  the  actual  pictures  which  her  imagina- 
tion was  perpetually  employed  m  formmg— to  make  the  very  unaget 
which  lived  and  glowed  within  her  mind  visible  and  present  to  the  mindi 
of  others — to  give  pleasure — to  charm,  delight,  and  fascinate,  through 
the  medium  of  that  which  was  most  delightful,  and  fascinating  to  heradf 
— to  become  known  to  the  world  as  a  passionate  devotee  of  the  fine  arte 
— and  perhaps  to  travel — ^to  visit  Italy,  and  Greece — as  a  final  residenee^ 
to  settle  at  Rome,  and  to  date  her  letters  from  the  Capitol ! — and — 

What  a  pity  that  aunt  Anne  should  step  in  just  at  the  moment  when 
Dorothy  was  writing  from  the  Roman  Capitol — very  much  heated  too^ 
and  complaining  of  the  dust,  and  wishing  Dorothy  would  take  away  hot 
litter  from  the  work-table,  and  help  her  to  measure  some  moreen  for 
new  hangings  to  her  bed. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  on  which  Arnold  Lee  had  made  his  suo- 
cessful  application  for  employment,  if  that  arrangement  could  be  called 
successful,  which  only  secured  him  from  the  terrors  of  actual  8taryatioii» 
was  spent  by  him  in  a  long  solitary  walk  throuj^  country  lanes  aad 
Md%  Bdeeted  for  the  pvrpose  of  enabfing  Imn  to  cdlect  Mb  ecmltflnd 
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tlMniffhts,  and  make  those  cool  and  correct  calculations  which  it  was  im- 
possiole  to  cany  on  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 

Although  deeply  experienced  in  affliction,  Arnold  was  still  young  in 
years.  He  had  simply  been  associated  with  his  father  as  a  clerk  in  his 
office,  without  responsibility  or  trust  of  any  kind  ;  for  either  that  strange 
jealousy  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,  or  at  best  a  want  of  congeni- 
ality, had  rendered  Mr.  Lee,  if  possible,  more  distant  and  incommunica- 
ble to  his  son,  than  to  others  engaged  in  his  business.  Arnold  conse- 
fjuently  felt  it  to  be  no  part  of  his  duty  to  mix  himself  up  with  transactions 
to  which  he  had  previously  been  in  a  great  measure  a  stranger,  and 
m  which  his  interference  could  now  be  of  no  possible  use.  Had  there 
been  the  slightest  chance  that  any  effort  of  his — any  suffering  or  priva- 
tion, endured  even  for  a  lifetime,  could  redeem  the  past,  or  restore  to 
every  one  their  own,  he  would  scarcely  have  shrunk  back  from  absolute 
torture  to  himself,  so  harrowing  to  his  upright  and  honorable  feelings 
was  the  conviction  of  the  many  wron^  his  father  had  committed,  and 
the  immense  amount  of  property  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  wrest- 
faigfrom  its  rightful  owners. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  this  one  bitter  thought  was  to  a  character 
like  Arnold's  almost  enough  to  bear  him  down  to  a  premature  old  age. 
He  felt  at  the  present  moment  as  if  it  was  impossible  to  sustain  life  under 
such  a  load ;  and  sometimes,  as  he  wandered  alone,  the  mad  thought 
came  over  him,  that  he  would  cast  himself  into  the  deep  river,  and  so 
never  be  heard  of  again.  Then  he  thought  of  the  Hatherstonc  property, 
and  wondered  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  all  his  father's 
debts ;  and  then  he  struck  his  brow  with  impatient  irritation,  to  think 
that  his  sister  Lucy  had  forfeited  the  happy  chance  of  her  favorable 
position  there ;  and  then  he  thought  of  the  old  man,  and  his  recent 
fflaess,  with  its  probable  consequences,  and  thus  he  grew  calm  and  sor- 
rowful, until  at  last  he  actually  wept  like  any  child. 

This  irritability,  and  excess  of  emotion,  was  by  no  means  natural  to 
Arnold.  Hitherto  he  had  evinced,  under  every  circumstance  where  it 
was  required,  a  remarkable  degree  of  self-possession,  and  a  manly  forti- 
tude beyond  his  years.  Now,  however,  his  whole  appearance,  conduct, 
and  character,  seemed  changed.  He  had  lost  the  fine  healthy  color  from 
his  cheek,  his  pale  hand  trembled  while  it  supported  his  throbbing  brow, 
where  drops  of  faint  perspiration  were  perpetually  starting,  to  be  driven 
in  again  by  cold  shivering  chills.  No  wonder  Arnold's  great  energy  was 
beginning  to  fail.  He  was  absolutely  hungering.  From  the  day  of  his 
great  calamity,  he  had  scarcely  eaten  or  slept.  There  was  a  soft  invitmg 
bed  prepared  for  him  every  mght  by  Betsy  s  faithful  hand,  and  food  was 
spread  before  him,  of  which  he  was  as  Kindly  pressed  to  partake  ;  but 
he  always  had  eaten,  or  was  called  away  at  (Hnner-time,  or  intended  to 
hnch  on  his  way  into  the  town ;  for  until  he  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  earn  his  own  provisions,  he  felt  as  if  he  neither  could  cat,  nor  ought 
to  eat,  the  food  so  much  required  by  those  who  were  more  helpless  than 
Umself.  Ah !  it  is  often  a  hard  and  bitter  thing  to  be  strictly  honest, 
and  upric^ht,  and  honorable,  in  this  strange  world  of  ours.  The  simple 
effort  to  be  so  is,  however,  worth  something ;  but  the  mercy  which  per- 
Biita  the  trial  to  last  only  so  long  as  we  have  strength  to  bear  it,  is  in- 
Snitely  more. 

Thk  day,  for  the  fint  time  in  Us  Ufa,  AimoU  ate  the  bread  of  cl 
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but  the  dispenser  of  the  bounty  did  not  know  it,  or  possibly  she  migiil 
have  been  less  pressing  in  her  offer.  A  peasant  woman,  who  was  jut 
carrying  a  pail  of  new  milk  into  her  house,  supposing  Arnold  to  be  a 
gentleman  a  little  tired  with  his  walk,  and  seeing  mm  look  casually  at  tbe 
milk  as  he  passed  her  door,  asked  him,  with  great  ffood-nature,  if  hb 
would  like  a  draught ;  and  knowing  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  ofiEisradL 
observing  too  an  appearance  of  plenty  and  comfort  around  the  dwelling, 
he  accepted  the  welcome  refreshment,  and  even  a  thick  slice  from  a  brows 
loaf  which  the  woman  laughingly  cut  off  for  him,  saying,  she  had  neYV 
served  such  a  pleasant-looking  beggar  in  her  life  before. 

Of  course  Arnold  made  himself  as  pleasant  as  he  could,  in  return  for 
this  most  seasonable  kindness;  and  after  chatting  for  a  few  moments  abool 
the  rearing  of  calves,  and  poultry,  he  walked  away,  surprised  at  himMlf 
for  the  cheerfulness  and  vigor  with  which  he  could  now  not  only  retnoe 
his  homeward  steps,  but  actually  think  and  plan  for  the  coming  day.  It 
was  a  pleasant,  simple  way  of  leamin£r  a  most  useful  lesson.  Thai 
draught  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  that  slice  of  homely  bread,  had 
taught  him  that  the  natural  laws  which  govern  matter  as  well  as  mind 
must  be  regarded ;  and  that  if  we  would  effectually  assist  our  fellow-erea- 
tures,  or  serve  our  Creator,  we  must  strive,  by  all  rational  means,  to 
maintain  health  and  harmony  of  action  amongst  the  different  powers  af 
body  and  mind  which  he  has  comnvitted  to  our  trust,  and  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  employ,  either  for  our  own  happiness  or  his  glory,  if  wa 
wantonly  >iolate  the  laws  designed  by  infinite  wisdom  for  the  govemmaal 
of  the  whole  universe. 

To  his  own  surprise  and  satisfaction,  Arnold  Lee  was  enabled  to  meai 
his  mother  and  sister  on  the  evening  described  with  more  of  cheerfulneai 
in  his  look  and  manner  than  they  had  seen  for  many  days.  He  fanciedt 
too,  that  something  of  the  same  nature  threw  a  feeble  light  over  theak 
Betsy  was  again  absent,  still  on  her  brother's  business ;  and  the  three  aal 
down  together,  to  a  supper  of  dry  bread  and  water,  which  they  enjoyed 
the  more,  that  the  good  creature  by  whom  it  was  provided  was  not  theia 
to  distress  herself  about  the  meagemess  of  the  provision,  or  to  insist  upOB 
setting  out  a  more  plentifid  repitst. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  unquestionably  more  cheerfid.  She  had  been  all  day 
busying  herself  about  her  servant's  affairs,  writing  letters  for  her,  and  da- 
vising  plans  for  access  to  different  parties ;  and  when  the  poor  womaa 
was  gone  out,  assisting  with  her  own  hands  to  put  in  order  their  smaB 
habitation,  so  that  nothing  should  seem  out  of  place  on  Betsy's  return,  or 
convey  to  her  mind  the  painfid  idea  that  she  had  neglected  her  mistraa 
to  attend  to  her  own  or  her  family's  concerns. 

Arnold  had  now  the  agreeable  intelligence  to  convey,  that  he  had  al 
last  found  occupation,  and  of  a  nature  so  congenial  to  his  tastes,  Unil 
while  he  carefully  concealed  the  amount  of  remuneration  he  was  to  receiv% 
he  dwelt  with  such  animation  upon  the  occupation  itself,  as  to  convey  tihe 
idea  that  he  shoidd  soon  be  a  hiappy,  if  not  quite  an  independent  man. 

Glad  of  the  present  opportunity  to  speak  freely  of  their  circumstanoai^ 
without  the  presence  of  their  benefactress,  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  son  entered 
fully  into  the  necessity  of  changing  their  abode,and  of  the  still  more  paiii- 
ful  necessity  to  which  they  both  saw  plainly  they  were  reduced,  of  gniqg 
up  the  luxury  of  Betsy  Burton's  services. 

''It  IS  of  no  aae  concealing  the  truth,"  said  Aniold.    **  The  paymaiii  I 
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Aftll  receive  b  ould  not  half  cover. our  expenses  here."  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  more,  or  he  might  have  doubled  the  sum  again,  and 
yet  again,  without  raising  it  to  the  mount  required  by  the  comforts  they 
vere  then  enjoying. 

**  Two  things  are  certain,"  continued  Arnold.  **  We  must  be  honest ; 
and  yet  we  must  live." 

As  he  said  this,  his  sister  Lucy  fixed  upon  him  her  soft  blue  eyes,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  saw  that  they  had  become  larger,  more  full,  and 
altogether  greatly  changed.  "  Perhaps,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  tho  neces- 
sity of  Hving  is  not  laid  upon  us  all." 

"  We  must  be  honest,  however,"  he  said  audibly  again ;  "and  therefore 
we  must  cat  the  bread  of  this  excellent  and  generous  creature  no  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  opening  a  little  school,"  s^d  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  making  wax-flowers,"  aaid  Lucy. 

**  Wax-flowers !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  and  he  mused  a  few  minutes  in 
■fence.  **  I  really  should  not  be  surprised  if  that  plan  would  answer.  I 
have  seen  a  good  deal  lately.  I  have  looked  in  at  all  the  shops,  and 
really  there  is  not  one  where  the  wax-flowers  are  any  thing  like  yours. 
I  remember  those  beautiful  camellias  you  made  for  my  aunt  Ajshley. 
YfhBi  k  it,  Lucy,  dear  ?     Did  any  thing  pain  you  ?" 

The  poor  girl  had  started  unconsciously  at  the  sound  of  this  name,  as 
if  a  serpent  had  suddenly  appeared  amongst  her  flowers ;  but  she  returned 
lo  the  subject  with  sufficient  energy  to  show  that 'she  was  really  in  earnest, 
and  whatever  importance  her  brother  might  attach  to  the  success  of  her 
plan,  he  hailed  the  prospect  of  interesting  occupation  as  a  medicine  for 
herself,  too  eagerly  to  let  the  idea  pass  away  without  his  warmest  endeav- 
ors to  bring  it  to  a  practical  issue. 

''But,  after  all,"  said  Arnold,  "I  don't  think  you  have  either  of  you 
the  least  idea  of  the  kind  of  dwelling,  or  the  manner,  in  which  we  must 
actually  live." 

"  Only  let  us  live  honestly,"  said  his  mother, "  and  I  have  no  care  about 
the  rest.  Let  us  have  no  hiring  of  rooms  which  we  can  never  pay  for ;  no 
comforts  enjoyed  before  we  have  calculated  the  cost." 

*•  To-morrow,"  said  Arnold,  "I  will  see  what  can  be  done.  On  the 
following  day  I  commence  my  new  occupation.  Before  that  ta^es  place, 
1  must  see  you  settled  in  some  more  suitable  abode.  But  promise  me 
iMie  thing,  dear  mother — that  you  will  not  weep,  when  you  see  what  kind 
of  roof  must  be  our  shelter  now.  A  single  tear  from  you  would  destroy 
in  a  moment  the  resolution  1  have  been  days  and  nights  in  building  up." 

Mrs.  Lee  made  a  faithful  promise  that  she  would  not  be  giulty'of 
anch  weakness,  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  cellar  to  which  she  was 
oondActed  as  her  future  home,  and  the  conversation  then  turned  upon  the 
beat  means  of  making  known  to  Betsy  the  necessary  alteration  in  their 
circumstances. 

Mrs.  Lee  undertook  to  perfonn  this  diflicult  and  painful  duty,  and  pain- 
M  bdeed  it  proved.  On  the  following  morning  their  intention  was  made 
known  in  terms  as  gentle  as  it  was  possible  to  use,  and  Mrs.  Lee  was  well 
dfedplined  to  sentlenesa ;  but  the  burst  of  anguish  which  her  first  com- 
annicatkm  ca&d  forth,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  proceed ; 
md  then  the  difficulty  of  making  the  generous  creature  reason,  of  nuiking 
even  see  their  situatioo,  aa  she  wookl  hai  too  quickly  have  seen  her 

11 
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own,  had  she  been  similarly  circamstanced,  all  combined  to  render  Ah 
morning's  duty  one  of  the  most  distressing  which  Mrs.  Lee  had  ever  had 
to  discharge. 

At  first,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Betsy  was  extremely  ind]gnnil» 
and  argued  that  her  money  was  her  own,  that  she  had  worked  herd 
enough  for  it,  and  had  surely  a  right  to  use  it  as  she  liked.  She  thee 
went  over  to  another  view  of  the  subject,  and  said  the  obli^tion  need  not 
touch  their  pride,  if  that  was  what  drove  them  away ;  for  lul  that  she  pee* 
sessed  was  theirs.  Without  their  money  she  would  not  then  be  the  ownar 
of  a  single  penny.  So,  for  what  she  could  see,  the  thing  was  as  long  es 
it  was  short,  and  they  might  call  it  maintaining  Aer,  if  they  liked  that 
better.     It  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  some  of  Betsy's  ingenious  arguineotii» 
and  Mrs.  Lee  was  really  amused  at  the  manner  in  wmch  she  could  tern 
them  her  own  way,  to  suit  her  own  kind  and  benevolent  purposes.  But 
still  Mrs.  Lee  was  firm.  She  was  compelled  to  be  firm  by  her  natuieUy 
strong  sense  of  what  was  right ;  and  at  last  assuring  Betsy  that  she  did 
not  think  it  either  kind  or  respectful  to  stand  forcibly  in  the  way  of  bar 
doing  what  her  conscience  told  her  that  she  ought  to  do,  the  poor  wooiib 
then  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears,  that  ceased  not  to  fall  during 
the  whole  of  the  preparations,  which  she  assisted  her  mistress  in  making. 

"  It's  the  separation  that  takes  hold  of  me  worse  than  any  thing/'  tm 
said  again  and  again,  in  a  low  murmuring  tone,  as  she  went  from .  rooei 
to  room,  insisting  upon  ^t  that  things  belonged  to  the  family,  which  bad 
been  hers  by  purchase  and  possession  for  years ;  while  Mrs.  Lee,  amcMigii 
the  confusion  and  the  ruin  of  her  own  property,  could  not,  by  any  pn^ 
cess  of  reasoning  or  recollection,  make  her  mind  clear  about  the  fact ;  aad 
thus  many  of  Betsy's  hoarded  treasures  went  over  to  the  afllicted 
at  last ;  and  many  articles  of  furniture,  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
subsequently  found  in  their  more  lowly  dwelling,  to  the  history  of  whkh 
they  never  could  discover  the  least  clue. 

It  would  have  been  very  satisfactory,  both  to  Arnold  and  his  motliery 
could  they  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  true  and  persevering  friend,  oa 
the  day  of  their  removal  to  that  p^r  and,  comparatively  speaking,  mia* 
erable  abode.  They  did  not,  in  short,  wish  any  human  being  who  had 
known  them  in  their  former  state,  to  look  in  upon  them  there  ;  and  least  of 
all  the  individual  who  would  have  been,  of  aU  others,  most  pained  by  the 
contemplation  of  their  altered  state.  Betsy  Burton,  however,  was  not  a 
friend  to  be  shaken  off  at  such  a  time.  So  long  as  there  remained  a 
spoon  to  pack,  a  trunk  to  cord,  or  a  carriage  to  be  called  and  paid 
for,  Betsy  stood  beside  them ;  and  she  would  not  but  have  known  the  ex- 
act address  and  situation  of  the  place  to  which  they  were  going  for  au. 
the  world.  • 

As  they  drew  nearer  to  this  place,  the  heart  of  poor  Arnold  began  to 
beat  heavily,  and  he  almost  wished  it  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

**  I  shall  never  get  them  in,"  he  sighed  to  himself,  and  already  the  car- 
riage was  sticking  fast,  with  one  wheel  almost  buried  in  deep  holes,  wbiok 
received  the  garbage  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

"  It  is  not  here,  however,"  he  exclaimed,  laucrhing,  as  a  sudden  jeb 
Bent  Lucy  upon  his  knee.  "  No,  my  poor  child,  he  continued,  holdui^ 
her  fondly  in  his  arms,  '*  you  shall  not  breathe  an  atmosphere  like  thia^ 
i  would  rather  die  than  compel  you  to  it" 
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^  Ah,  now/'  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  it  is  growing  a  little  brighter  again ;  and 
iiere  is  positiyely  a  green  field.     Don't  you  see  it,  Betsy  ?'' 

"  A  green  churchyard,  I  should  think,  by  the  neighborhood,''  observed 
Betsy,  in  a  most  dolorous  tone. 

"  Here  we  are,  at  last,"  said  Arnold,  stopping  the  driver,  and  then 
ipemng  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  springing  out. 

Not  a  word  beyond  this  was  spoken  by  the  whole  party,  only  thas 
Betsy  busied  herself  about  the  lumige  and  the  payment  of  the  men, 
while  Arnold,  drawing  down  the  white  veil  over  his  sbter's  face,  placed 
bis  arm  gently  and  softly  around  her  waist,  leading  her  forward,  while 
his  mother  followed  close  behind. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  experience,  had  it  been  possible 
at  that  moment  to  probe  every  heart  at  once,  there  coidd  not  well  have 
been  found  a  sharper  agony  than  that  which  thrilled  through  the  breast 
of  Arnold  Lee,  when,  auer  throwing  open  a  door  which  led  out  of  a  httle 
narrow  passage,  he  turned  round  to  Mrs,  Lee,  and  said — ''Well,  mother, 
this  is  all." 

Well  was  it  for  Arnold  that  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  keen  feeling,  or  his  good  resolutions  might  all  have  been 
crushed  at  once  by  a  word,  a  look,  or  a  single  tone  of  that  familiar  voice. 

Mrs.  Lee,  however,  had  too  often  mastered  her  own  emotions,  to  be 
their  slave  at  such  a  time  as  this.  But  beyond  this,  she  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  think  of  others  rather  than  herself.  She  was  therefore 
perfectly  at  home,  even  under  these  novel  circumstances;  and  with  a 
sweet  serenity,  she  walked  directly  up  to  the  little  window,  and  observed 
in  an  animated  tone,  "  that  it  looked  towards  the  west,  and  was  really 
very  pleasantly  situated."  "  See,  Lucy,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  draw  her  daughter  to  her  side.  "  We  shall  always  be  able  to  watch 
the  sun  set  here. 

*'  It  has  already  ffone  down  in  clouds,"  observed  Lucy. 

"  Ah,  my  beloved  child,"  said  the  mother  in  a  soft  under-tcme,  as  she 
kissed  the  beautiful  cheek  down  which  tears  were  plentifully  streaming. 
**  Do  you  ever  think  of  this  delightful  fact,  that  while  the  sun  is  setting 
to  us,  he  is  actually  rising  somewhere  else,  perhaps  cheering  the  benighted 
traveller,  gladdening  the  shepherd  on  the  hills,  and  scattering  light  and 

fladness  over  half  the  world.  Think  of  these  things  sometimes,  dearest, 
hey  will  do  your  poor  heart  good.  And  now,  look  out  again — for  Ar- 
nold's sake  look  out  Why,  positively  the  dear  fellow  has  placed  us 
Almost  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  Let  us  open  this  little  casement.  I  do 
believe  I  can  smell  sweet-brier,  my  favorite  scent.     Is  it  not  so,  Arnold  ?" 

Arnold  ran  out  and  gathered  his  mother  a  small  sprig.  Perhaps  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so,  but  the  impulse  was  too  strong  for  him. 

"  I  always  thou^rht  you  were  the  best  mother  in  me  world,"  said  he, 
placing  the  sweet-brier  in  her  hand ;  "  and  now  I  only  wish  it  ¥ras  a  sprig 
of  pearls  and  diamonds  for  your  sal^." 

**  In  the  mean  time,  wlule  I  wait  for  my  diamonds,"  said  Mrs.  Lee, 
nailing,  "  do  tell  me  by  what  happy  chance  you  met  with  this  snug  little 
place  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  rather  snug  ?"  asked  Arnold,  looking  inquiringly  into 
Mi  mother's  Cace. 

"  Extremely,"  was  her  kind  reply ;  and  it  was  made  with  such  perfect 
memijt  that  his  anxious  mind  was  effectoalljr  solaoed ;  and  from  thai 
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hour  he  never  again  beheld  the  little  cottage  so  utterly  destitute  of  com* 
fort,  as  it  had  appeared  to  him  on  first  placing  his  foot  upon  the  thraah- 
old  that  day. 

Harmless,  and  scarcely  felt  by  him,  were  now  the  unrestrained  and 
piteous  exclamations  of  Betsy,  who,  on  entenng  the  little  tenement,  could 
do  nothing  but  clasp  her  hands  and  cry.  Unlike  her  mistress,  she  knew 
not  the  gentle  art  of  being  pleased  because  a  kind  and  loving  one  had 
striven  hard  to  please.  A  miserable  little  cottage  was  a  miserable  cottage 
to  her,  and  she  had  no  looks  or  language  to  convey  an  idea  that  she  £hI 
it  to  be  any  thing  else. 

**  After  all,"  as  Mrs.  Lee  persisted  in  maintaining,  "  the  place  waa  not 
so  bad  ;  and  Arnold  had  chosen  well  in  selecting  for  them  so  secluded  a 
retreat."  It  was  true,  also,  that  they  were  surrounded  by  many  piD> 
turesque  and  pleasant  objects ;  and  but  for  the  extreme  hcHneliness  of  the 
tenement  itself,  it  might  have  been  almost  pretty.  One  great  advantage 
attaching  to  the  situation  was,  that  the  owner  of  the  cottage  was  a  mmrfcat 
gardener,  his  widowed  mother  and  himself  the  occupants  of  anoUier  smaD 
apartment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow,  sanded  passage,  and  with 
such  persons  there  seemed  every  probability  that  great  peace  and  quiet- 
ness might  be  found  in  their  dwelling. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  ingenious  in  discovering  favorable  features  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  abode ;  but  the  great  charm  of  her  doing  so  consisted  ii 
the  perfect  sincerity  with  which  she  pointed  out,  first  one  thing,  and  thsB 
another,  to  be  dwelt  upon  with  satisfaction.  Aifter  Betsy,  with  maaj 
tears  and  many  promises  to  visit  them  early  the  following  morning,  bad 
at  last  consented  to  leave  the  family  in  their  humble  abode,  Mrs.  Lee 
brought  forward  another  recommendation  which  had  not  been  mentioned 
before,  observing,  that  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  place  to  her« 
was  that  of  its  being  a  real  bona  fide  cottage — not  a  poor  town  lodgm^; 
for  she  continued, ''  I  can  now  venture  to  express  what  I  never  could  have 
hinted  in  the  presence  of  our  good  and  faithful  Betsy ;  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  home  to  which  she  first  conducted  us  which  a  little  offended 
my  taste.  But  here  all  is  in  harmony ;  and,  beyond  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  we  have  now  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  our  ritoa- 
tion  is  also  in  harmony  with  our  means." 

Arnold  and  his  mother  then  sat  down,  fairly  and  honestly  to  themselfes 
and  each  other  to  talk  over  the  actual  position  in  which  they  were  placed* 
and  what  it  would  be  possible  for  each  to  accomplish  towards  the  general 
^ood.  But  first,  the  careful  mother  conducted  her  daughter  to  the  litth 
bedroom  already  prepared  for  their  reception,  with  no  mean  iden  of 
comfort  and  respectability.  It  was  evident  that  neat  and  cleanly  hands 
had  been  there ;  and  when  Lucy's  scanty  wardrobe  was  unpacked,  and 
her  poor  aching  head  laid  softly  on  her  pillow,  and  the  chapter  read  be- 
side her  bed,  by  the  gentle  voice  which  had  so  often  sung  her  to  Sweep/ in 
what  seemed  now  her  childhood's  far-off  days,  when  the  solemn  pnyer 
had  been  uttered  at  the  foot  of  that  lowly  couch,  even  Lucy's  troubled 
soul  was  soothed,  and,  weary  with  her  long  weeping,  she  insensibly  re* 
signed  herself  to  sleep. 

It  was  then  that  the  more  earnest  consultation  of  the  mother  and  the 
son  began,  and  midnight  found  them  still  conversing,  still  c<Hnforting 
each  other,  though  almost  destitute  of  comfort  in  themselves.  Oh,  blessed 
link  of  human  kindneasy  which  Innds  us  to  each  other  by  the  mutual  poiv«r 
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4f  creftting  happiness  for  those  we  love,  when  simply  for  our  own  satisa 
faction  or  enjoyment  we  should  know  not  where  in  the  wide  woiid  to 
look! 

Long,  long,  were  the  consultations  of  the  mother  and  the  soa  that  night 
liucy  was  a  mystery  to  them  both ;  and  they  ventured  to  hint  this  to 
each  other,  though  without  eliciting  any  further  light  upon  the  painful 
subject. 

"  80  cheerful  formerly,'*  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  and  so  entirely  careless  about 
all  those  little  points  of  luxury  and  indulgence  which  we  have  now  had  to 
sacrifice,  so  long  as  those  she  loved  were  near  her,  I  cannot  read  aright 
the  history  of  her  present  state  of  mind.  One  thing,  however,  seems  to 
me  most  certain ;  she  must  have  occupation." 

'*  The  very  medicine  I  would  prescribe  for  her,"  replied  Arnold.  "  What 
think  yoa  of  these  wax-flowers  ?" 

"  If  we  could  obtain  a  sale  for  them,"  observed  Mrs.  Lee,  "  there  might 
be  good  come  out  of  it,  beyond  the  simple  occupation." 

**  Never  despair,"  said  Arnold ;  "  I  will  make  inquiry  to-morrow.  But, 
first,  we  must  have  the  materials ;  what  if  I  should  surprise  her,  by  brings 
mg  home  all  that  she  wants  for  this  beautiful  art ;  and  she  could  not  be 
b^ter  situated,  you  know,  for  obtaining  studies  from  life." 

By  the  time  the  alarum  clock  in  tne  little  parlor  had  struck  the  first 
hour  of  the  morning,  all  had  been  arranged  between  Mrs.  Lee  and  Arnold 
for  this  agreeable  surprise  to  Lucy ;  and  they  both  retired  to  their  humble 
beds  with  a  sense  of  ouiet  satisfaction,  arising  out  of  this  idea ;  so  cheer- 
ing it  is,  when  at  the  lowest  depth  of  misery,  to  lay  hold  of  the  merest 
stvaw,  which  oeems  for  a  moment  to  promise  life  ana  hope. 

The  next  day  this  pleasant'  purpose  of  Arnold's  was  put  in  practice, 
though  not  until  the  time  of  his  return  at  a  late  hour ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  well  for  the  success  of  his  plan  that  Lucy  had  had  a  long  day  of 
BOihingness  of  which  to  become  thoroughly  weary,  before  her  brother 
laid  upon  the  Uttle  table,  at  which  she  was  seated  in  listless  inaction,  the 
interesting  packet  containing  all  the  materials  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  procure  for  her,  wnen  she  practised  this  art  under  very  different 
cireomstaoces. 

For  the  first  time  a  look  of  animation,  almost  amounting  to  joy,  dif- 
fused itself  over  Lucy's  countenance,  as  she  opened  out  the  mysterious 
paeket,  and  then,  on  discovering  its  contents,  looked  up  into  her  brother's 
face.  That  simple,  truthful,  and  expressive  look  penetmted  directly  to 
liis  heart,  and  bore  along  with  it  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy,  beyond 
what  any  language  could  have  imparted.  It  was  but  momentary,  how- 
ever. Uow  wretchedness  seems  to  chide  its  victim  for  forgetting,  even 
for  an  instant,  to  be  wretched ;  and  the  smile  that  flits  aorov  the  melan- 
choly countenance  has  to  be  paid  for  by  an  agony  poignant  as  the  sting  of 
eonacience  ;  as  if  it  wet*?  an  act  of  treason  to  be  glad.  ^  What  is  this  to 
AM  ?"  is  then  the  language  of  the  stricken  soul ;  and  the  fruit  which  had 
abeady  touched  the  lip  drops  from  the  hand,  as  worthless  and  as  bitter  as 
the  apples  which  lie  upon  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

*'  What  is  this  to  me  ?"  said  the  sorrowing  heart  of  the  poor  girl,  as 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

But  her  brother  fondly  Idssed  those  gentle  hands,  and  wiped  away 
the  tears,  and  talked  to  her  in  his  kind  sympathizing  voice  of  things  so 
foreign  to  her  griefs,  that  while  the  tones  lie  uttered  soothed  her  troubled 
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spirit,  the  words  were  such  as  took  her  thoughts  away,  and  fixed  them 
where  there  was  no  pain  to  suffer. 

At  last  the  weeping  girl  grew  interested  in  what  her  brother  said.  The 
thought  of  helping  too— helping  at  such  a  crisis  those  who  were  both  so 
willing  and  so  much  in  need — was  a  most  pleasant  thought,  and  wanned 
her  heart,  giving  her  something  like  new  life.  Flowers  had  ever  been 
her  great  delight,  and  to  arrange  and  place  them  to  advantage,  one  of  her 
great  pomts  <S  taste  and  skill.  This  occupation  seemed  to  be  a  portioD 
of  her  very  hems.  She  lived  with  flowers,  as  if  they  were  sweet  sisteni; 
and  the  voice  of  nature,  that  speaks  to  so  many  hearts  in  melody,,  spoke 
to  hers  through  their  delicious  perfumes.  This,  then,  was  not  a  time  to 
cast  aside  the  loved  and  lovely  from  her  touch.  Poor  in  all  else  to  hmtp 
the  world  was  rich  in  flowers. 

**  Yes,  Arnold,"  she  said,  recovering  from  her  fit  of  weeping,  '*  I  ii31 
begin  again,  if  you  will  help  me,  and  keep  me  up.'* 

"  I  will,"  said  Arnold,  delighted  with  her  res(^ution.  ''  My  moihflr 
will  help  you,  too ;  and  only  think,  Lucy,  if  we  two  could  maintain  that 
blessed  creature  by  our  industry !" 

Lucy  for  one  moment  seemed  to  catch  the  fervor  of  her  broihei^t 
enthusiasm ;  and  if  it  died  away  the  next,  it  was  not  for  that  the  leas  abt- 
cere  or  earnest  while  it  lasted.  Her  resolution,  however,  was  less  transiflnL 
Day  after  day  her  purpose  was  sustained,  and  ere  a  week  had  passed 
away,  her  brother  was  delighted  to  behold  upon  the  cottage  table  a  grcmf 
of  flowers  as  beautiful  as  any  which  Lucy  ever  had  completed. 

The  next  thing  was  to  obtain  a  purchaser ;  and  here,  although  Arnold 
boasted  and  spoke  ccHifidently,  his  own  heart  misgave  him  ;  but  he  de- 
termined, nevertheless,  to  make  the  attempt. 

One  must  know  veiy  little  of  the  world  of  business,  to  calculate  y^rf 
much  upon  the  sale  of  any  thing  sent  by  the  poor,  howev^  pretty,  to 
take  its  chance  in  the  acceptance  of  the  rich ;  and  day  by  day  tlM  Wh 
quiring  look  which  Lucy  cast  towards  her  brother  on  his  return  giev 
fainter  and  more  hopeless,  until  one  evening  he  came  with  actual  monej 
in  his  hand ;  and  with  such  a  countenance  of  radiant  joy,  he  might  haifs 
gained  a  prize  in  some  great  lottery.     It  was  the  small  price  of  one  litds 

Cp  of  flowers,  but  still  it  was  her  own,  and  the  earning  of  her  m- 
ry. 

"  What  ails  yon,  Luey  ?"  asked  her  brother  eagerly,  on  seemg  that  she 
did  not  participate  in  his  triumph. 

Lucy  laid  her  finger  on  her  hp^  and  looked  towards  her  mother ;  sod 
Arnold  waited  impatiently  xmtil  they  two  could  speak  alone. 

"  What  is  it,  Lucy  ?"  said  he,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Lee  had  left  the  roo«s» 

Lucy  was,pale  and  breathless,  and  evidently  much  disturbed. 

**  I  know  not  what  to  tell  you,  Arnold,"  she  replied.  "  Perhaps  JOQ 
will  say  that  I  was  dreaming,  but  I  know  I  was  not  No,  I  was  oaly 
thinking  very  earnestly,  and  busy  with  this  lily  of  the  valley,  wonder* 
ing  why  these  httle  bells  and  this  broad  leaf  should  always  look  so  sid, 
when  suddenly  a  shadow  passed  the  window — a  shadow  like  my  fii* 
ther." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Arnold. 

"  I  knew  you  would  tell  mc  it  was  impossible,  and  so  I  thomrht  it  the 
first  time." 


« 


What»  did  you  see  it  twke  ?" 
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**  Not  see  it  exactly,  I  rather  felt  it ;  for  there  it  was  again.  I  could 
aot  be  deceived." 

*'  Imagination  can  do  much  in  cases  of  this  kind,  Lucy.  My  father 
eould  not,  would  not,  dare  to  linger  near  this  spot,  of  all  places  in  the 
world." 

''  It  was  his  spirit,  then,  Arnold ;  for  as  sure  as  I  am  nv>w  that  you  and 
I  are  talking,  so  sure  I  feel  that  once^  and  yet  again,  that  frightful  shad- 
ow fell  upon  the  window-pane." 

"  You  must  not  tell  my  mother  what  you  think,  Lucy,  even  though  it 
should  be  but  a  fancy,  as  I  am  sure  it  must." 

"  My  mother?  Oh,  not  for  worlds  !  But  what  shall  I  do,  Arnold ? 
I  feel  so  terrified.     I  dare  not  be  alone." 

"Go  on  with  your  work,  Lucy— command  your  thoughts — ^be  very 
•till,  and  pray.     Pray  for  that  wretched  man — I  cannot  call  him  father. ' 

"  Oh,  Arnold !  you  and  I  might  possibly  have  been  as  bad,  if  we  had 
been  without  our  mother.  Who  knows  but  he  was  motherless — friend- 
less— godless — in  his  youth.  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  any  one  who 
bad  cared  about  his  childhood.  Let  us  two,  Arnold,  try  to  be  kind  and 
pitiful  to  others,  whatever  they  may  be  to  us." 

It  was  thus  the  gentle  creature  felt,  and  thus  she  spoke  the  language 
of  her  soul ;  for  no  bitterness  dwelt  there  towards  any  human  being. 
There  was  one  name  she  could  not  have  uttered,  had  it  been  to  save  her 
lifo— one  form  she  would  not  have  seen,  could  the  sight  have  brought  a 
fortune  to  her  feet ;  but  she  was  a  stranger  to  resentment  even  here,  and 
the  burning  thoughts  which  ever  and  ever  brought  that  image  back,  and 
|daced  it  by  her  side,  and  made  it  speak  to  her  again,  in  dreams  by  day 
and  night,  were  none  of  them  injurious  or  bad  thoughts.  Yet  they  were 
thoughts  that  were  eating  away  her  very  life,  notwithstanding ;  and  this 
strange  vision  of  her  father,  so  startling  and  so  awful  in  connection  with 
her  last  interview  with  him,  seemed  now,  to  her  disordered  fancy,  almost 
like  a  dark  messenger  from  Uie  world  of  spirits. 


CHAPTER    XXIL 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  lady  of  Sur  James  Crawford  should  give  her 
popular  parties,  should  make  herself  a  favorite  with  people  in  general,  and 
thus  be  much  talked  about,  flattered,  and  admired,  without  having  her 
humble  imitators  amongst  persons  who  struggled  to  work  their  way  to 
distinction  by  being  her  distinguished  friends.  Of  these  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Norris  was  the  most  pliant,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  the  most  per- 
severing ;  for  she  could  edge  herself  into  any  comer  likely  to  be  penetrated 
by  Lady  Crawford's  notice,  and  maintain,  by  an  undeviating  system  of 
good  management,  a  sort  of  parallel  course  with  her  ladyship,  distinct,  yet 
as  similar  as  circumstances  could  possibly  allow. 

The  good  management  of  Mrs.  Norris  was  indeed  worthy  of  the  name ; 
for  if  that  of  Mrs.  Ashley  had  a  uniform  tendency  to  show  how  that  im- 
maculate lady  had  done,  was  doing,  and  should  do,  perfectly  right  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  good  management  of  Mrs.  Norris  tended  equally  to 
dMw  how  every  thing  toned  oat  happily  for  herself,  her  household,  and 
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her  friends  in  general ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  grand  requisite  far  being 
always  happy,  is  to  believe  one's  self  so.  Thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Norrii 
lived  in  perpetual  sunshine.  She  was,  in  her  own  person,  a  very  ladylBoe 
and  pretty  woman,  with,  at  times,  a  little  anxious,  worn  look  about  htt 
face,  as  if  the  sunshine  was  from  without,  rather  than  within,  and  required 
a  good  deal  of  keeping  up,  or  rather  of  adjusting  herself  to,  in  Uie  plaee 
where  it  was  likely  to  fall ;  but  as  this  was  the  sole  business  of  her  life,  it 
was  very  fortimate  that  she  succeeded  so  often  as  to  be  seldom  in  shmde.- 

Mrs.  Norris  had  married  a  gentleman  much  older  than  herself,  whoae 
three  sons  were  about  settling  in  the  world  at  the  time  of  her  happy  umoB 
with  the  **  dearest  of  all  gooid  men."  This  dear  and  much-eulogized  in- 
dividual should  have  been  seen,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  extent  to 
which  some  people's  sunshine  can  be  stretched.  It  is  true  he  was  no 
shadow  in  his  wife's  bright  hemisphere,  but  rather  capable  of  casting  a 
shadow  far  and  wide ;  for  he  was  personally  of  enormous  magnitude,  hr 
gone  into  the  pantaloon-and -slipper  stage  of  life,  with  bald  head  and 
ruddy  countenance,  which  his  wife  persisted  in  calling  Jine,  and  even 
made  studies  of  in  idea,  and  pointed  him  out  as  such  to  her  friends,  in 
certain  attitudes,  or  lights,  or  shadows,  for  nothing  came  amiss  to  tUi 
lady's  talent  for  beholding  the  beautiful. 

It  might  have  operated  as  a  wholesome  cure  for  some  enthusiasts  in  thnt 
line,  to  hear  Mrs.  Norris  descant  upon  such  themes.  She  had  the 
cant  expressions  ever  ready,  too,  and  talked  about  the  charming 
which  she  discovered  here  and  there.  Alas !  for  the  world,  that  there 
not  more  Mrs.  Norrises  to  cure  it  of  its  cant — not  that  of  art  alone, 
of  religion,  although  the  nobler  the  theme  the  greater  the  indignity,  in> 
justice,  and  abuse ;  but  the  cimt  of  fashion,  of  learning,  of  every  thing,  in 
short,  which  is  and  ought  to  be  common  to  all,  but  which,  being  clothed 
in  language  unmeaning  in  itself,  and  incomprehensible  to  the  uoinitiatad» 
becomes  a  mystery  unsolved,  wondered  at,  and  often  either  under  or  over- 
estimated, simply  because  it  is  unknown  or  misimderstood ;  for  if,  on  tka 
one  hand,  we  lose  sight  of  the  true  value  of  what  in  itself  is  good,  because 
men  speak  of  it  in  language  unintelligible  to  our  ears ;  on  the  ^ther,  we 
blindly  follow  an  tynw  fatuus,  believing  it  will  guide  us  aright,  because 
men  point  it  out  by  what  is  no  better  to  us  than  dumb -show,  and  impose 
upon  our  credulity  by  words  which  make  no  appeal  to  truth  or  commoo 

The  amiable  Mrs.  Norris  did  her  part  towards  the  reformation  of  the 
world,  though  quite  unconsciously,  by  laying  hold  of  these  conventionaB- 
ties  wherever  she  could  find  them,  and  making  them  her  own ;  and  tbejr 
flowed  sc  softly  from  her  pretty  mouth,  that  no  one  ever  in  the  least  sna- 
pected  to  what  extent  they  were  sometimes  got  up  for  the  occasion.  Ma 
one  ever  suspected  either,  that  Mrs.  Norris  had  not  been  born  to  the  ele* 
gance  and  easy  circumstances  which  she  now  enjoyed ;  it  was  sufi&cieni 

U)r  the  town  of  M that  Mr.  Norris  had,  once  upon  a  time,  brought 

home  a  beautiful  young  bride  to  the  handsome  house  which  he  possessed 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  that  busy  town ;  and  that  they  had  ever 
since  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  excellent  dinners  there.  This  was  quite 
sufficient  for  any  one  who  visited  them  to  know ;  and  when  Mrs.  Norris 
floated  about  her  richly-furnished  drawing-room,  saying  sweet  and  pretty 
thin^  to  each  one  of  her  various  ^ests— especially  when  the  wine  for  this 
f{ttiUemen,  and  the  coffee  for  the  Wies,  were  acknowledged  to  be  the 
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large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  M were  of  th« 

opinion  that  the  parties  at  the  Norrises  were  quite  equal  to  those  at  Sir 
James  Crawford's.  This  opinion,  howeyer,  remained  to  be  very  much  con* 
fined  to  the  guests  who  did  not  visit  with  Sir  James  and  his  lady. 

The  species  of  rivalry  kept  up  between  Mrs.  Norris  and  her  friend  Lady 
Cnwford — for  they  were,  expressly  on  her  part,  the  most  intimate  friencu 
in  the  worlds-could  not  possibly,  under  such  circumstances,  be  at  all  of 
aa  envious  or  hostile  nature.  So  far  from  this,  Mrs.  Norns  could  ffo 
about,  very  sweetly  disputing  such  points  with  her  guests,  and  reaOy 
wondering  at  their  tastes,  when  they  preferred  any  thing  of  hers  to  a 
nmilar  thmg  at  Waverton,  the  residence  of  Sir  James.  She,  for  her  part, 
could  not  possibly  think  as  they  did ;  and  then  would  follow  the  Host 
elaborate  praises  of  all  that  belonged  to  her  friend,  with,  perhaps,  one 
little  flaw  or  exception.     Somehow  or  other,  there  was  always  one. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  to  keep  up  the  life,  and  spring,  and 
interest  of  her  parties,  was  a  great  point  with  Mrs.  Norris,  and  a  point  not 
easily  made  sure  of,  with  such  a  leaden  husband  as  presided  with  her  over 
these  festive  scenes ;  who,  when  his  dinner  was  over,  and  his  wine  finished, 
had  literally  finished  his  day ;  and  who,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
bad  never  been  known  to  be  drawn  into  a  conversation  after  tea.  It  was 
then,  in  fact,  that  he  became  a  study — a  fine  study,  as  Mrs.  Norris  was 
pleased  to  say,  in  pointing  him  out  to  her  friends — the  noble  line  oi  the 
forehead  and  nose  clearly  developed,  and  altogether  the  contour  such  aa 
Rembrandt  woidd  have  revelled  m.  The  good  lady  meant  Rubens,  but 
this  slight  misnomer  was  a  trifle  in  her  vocabulary  of  set  phrases,  where 
the  particular  mode  of  expression  was  the  first  object  of  consideration,  not 
the  thing  expressed. 

It  was  difficult,  however,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  fine  study,  for  Mrs. 
Norris  to  make  much  of  her  parties  in  themselves  ;  and,  consequently,  she 
was  extremely  anxious  to  lay  hold  of  any  stray  foreig^ner,  or  other  rara 
mvia  likely  to  prove  a  distinguished  object,  and  thus  capable  of  being 
turned  to  some  account.  From  the  fact  of  living  in  a  busy  mercantile 
town,  she  was  not  without  some  happy  opportunities  of  this  kind ;  and 
now  and  then  a  whiskered  Pole,  a  pale  Italian,  a  smoke-dried  German, 
or  a  traveller  who  had  seen  the  Pyramids,  was  brought  to  fi^re  as  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  her  evening  parties.  Besides  which,  Mrs.  Norrii 
had  an  insatiable  thirst  after  characters  distinguished  in  themselves,  and 
anthora  and  authoresses  at  one  time  to<^  the  lead  of  all  other  articles  in 
demand ;  imtil  a  critic  of  high  authority  happened  one  day  to  remark  in 
her  hearing,  upon  such  being  the  passion  for  Uterary  composition,  that  it 
had  become  much  more  extraordinary  to  meet  a  person  who  had  not 
written  a  book  than  one  who  had. 

From  this  moment  Mrs.  Norris  grew  a  little  more  shy  of  her  literary 
Criends,  and  directed  her  attention  to  characters  whose  express  business 
and  calling  it  was  to  figure  in  socie^.  Finding,  however,  that  some  of 
theae  had  already  met  each  other  a  few  times  too  often,  and  finding  also 
that  to  each  one  positively  agpreeable,  there  needed  at  least  one  negatively 
■0,  to  fill  the  place  of  a  good  listener ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  an 
nndercharged  recipient  oif  the  electric  fire  which  must  necessarily  be 
•tmck  off  in  order  to  render  the  party  either  brilliant  or  amusing,  other 
dmracters  were  studiously  sought  out,  and  admitted,  not  without  a 
pflvoeptkn  of  the  part  they  filled  anooeaafallj,  or  otherwiiay 
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panied  by  careful  calculations  as  to  the  desirableness  of  their  betng  iimledi 
again. 

In  some  of  the  parties  at  Waverton,  Mrs.  Norns  had  fine  {nckings  of 
this  kind.  Here  she  could  look  about,  and  make  her  observations  ai 
safety,  enjoying  all  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  experiment  tried,  before 
risking  any  thing  on  her  own  account  Thus,  whenever  a  party  appeared 
to  be  pleasantly  grouped  together,  they  were  carefully  noted  down; 
whenever  a  laugh  was  heard,  or  a  jest  enjoyed,  Mrs.  Norris  took  tbe 
name  and  address  of  the  jester ;  and  whenever  one  distinguished  individial 
took  the  lead  in  conversation  at  Waverton,  he  was  sure  not  to  wait  long 
before  he  had  the  opporttmity  of  doing  the  same  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Norris. 

It  happened  on  the  evening  when  Dorothy  Dalrymple  made  her  fint 
appearance  in  the  world,  that  Mrs.  Norris  was  one  of  the  guests  at  Wik 
▼erton ;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  discovered  that  Dorothy  would  be 
likely  to  turn  out  well  for  her  purposes.  The  fact  of  having  first  met  hm 
at  Sir  James  Crawford's  was  a  sufficient  guanntee  for  her  bemg  perfectly 
introduceable ;  and  there  was  a  striking  air  about  her,  and  a  naivete  and 
piquancy  in  what  she  said,  which  contrasted  richly  with  the  wom-oui 
sayings  and  doings  of  society  in  general,  and  promised  well  for  her  futiure 
popularity,  provided  she  had  the  good  sense  and  tact  not  to  let  herself 
down.  Who  and  what  she  really  was,  Mrs.  Korris  neither  asked  nor 
cared,  beyond  the  fact  of  meeting  her  at  Waverton.  She  was  a  dark-eyed* 
flashing  girl,  who  laughed  well,  and  drew  the  gentlemen  around  her,  and 
Mrs.  Norris  decided  accordingly  upon  making  her  acquaintance. 

A  very  early  call  had  consequently  been  made  upon  the  Dalrympleii 
and  finding  Dorothy  at  home,  the  first  overtures  towards  an  intima^ 
were  easily  entered  upon,  and  accepted,  as  fraught  with  hopeful  promiee 
for  both  parties ;  for  here  there  was  no  overwhelming  rank  or  splendor  to 
throw  the  abashed  and  ignorant  girl  into  greater  obscurity,  no  strikiiig 
superiority  to  wound  her  pride,  and  no  personal  advantages,  beyond  • 
pretty  form  and  face,  to  render  the  acquaintance  painfully  unequaL 

"Here,  then,"  thought  Dorothy,  "I  can  see  the  worid  at  Bf 
ease,  do  just  as  I  like  with  this  good  lady,  who  seems  to  be  so  very 
pliant,  and  what  is  still  better,  I  can  be  my  own  natural  self.  If  I  catt- 
not  dance,  I  can  tell  the  truth,  and  shall  have  no  need  to  sprain  my  anUe 
again." 

Perhaps  Dorothy  miscalculated  a  little  the  extent  of  the  liberty  she  wae 
likely  to  enjoy.  Perhaps  she  forgot,  that  while  the  parties  by  whom  she 
would  be  surrounded  might  be  different,  her  own  impulses  would  be  tbe 
same.  But  thus  it  is  through  life,  we  look  to  external  circimistances  lor 
effecting  those  important  changes  which  can  at  any  time  be  carried  OB 
within  ourselves,  though  not  without  the  agency  of  influences  with  wliioh 
such  circumstances  have  often  little  or  no  connection.  One  simple,  heaity 
resolve,  made  prayerfully,  and  humbly,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  come 
what  would  to  herself  in  what  is  called  society,  she  would  use  no  more 
falsehoods  to  effect  her  purposes,  would  have  done  more  for  Dorothy  in 
the  way  of  establishing  her  character  on  a  surer  and  nobler  foundatioOy 
than  aU  the  favorable  circumstances  which  ever  met  together  in  the  ex* 
perience  of  one  human  being.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  often  to 
much  need,  when  we  hope,  and  wish,  and  fear,  and  wonder,  and  calcnkle 
probabilities,  and  play  with  re6<dati(Hi»  until  the  strong  temptation 
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upon  us,  and  then  we  fall — abashed,  repentant,  and  astonished  at  our 
own  weakness. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  in  one  of  these  evenmg 
parties,  the  case  appeared  rather  doubtful  whether  her  introduction  there 
would  answer  the  end  desired  or  not.  Mrs.  Norris  was  not,  like  Lady 
Crawford,  sufficient  of  herself  to  establish  the  sure  footing  of  any  other* 
wise  questionable  personage  thus  introduced ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ease 
and  self-possession  which  Dorothy  endeavored  to  assume,  there  was  still 
an  abruptness  in  her  remarks,  and  an  unfinished  air  about  her  altogether, 
which  betrayed  but  too  plainly  how  little  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
society.  Her  dress,  too^Mrs.  Norris  wished  she  had  only  seen  her  to 
arrange  her  hair  before  she  came  into  the  room — it  was  the  smallest  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  too  much  upon  her  forehead — and  that  cwl  which  fell  into 
her  neck  behind — ^why  curls  were  not  worn  there,  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  existing  month ;  she  must  really  have  the  dressing  of  the  girl  her- 
self if  she  was  to  be  responsible  for  her  introduction  to  society. 

Nor  was  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  experiment  unnerceived  by  Dorothy 
herself.  She  now  and  then  detected  sharp  eyes  directed  to  her  lace- 
eyes  that  looked  very  cognizant  of  its  reality.  Once  or  twice  she  was 
addressed  on  subjects  of  which  it  was  unpardonable  to  be  ignorant,  such 
as  the  silver  ipergne  of  a  certain  alderman,  then  exhibited  for  show  in 
oertain  public  rooms ;  and  each  time  that  she  ventured  upon  an  original 
remark  herself,  her  auditors  looked  strange,  and  blank,  as  if  she  had 
spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

"  No  wonder  Mrs.  Noms  finds  her  parties  flat,"  thoiu^ht  Dorothy,  aa 
she  trudged  home  on  foot  that  night  with  the  faithful  Bri^et  by  her  side. 
**  I  must  do  something  to  rouse  these  leaden  people  out  of  their  dulness 
and  stupidity,  and  then  I  dare  say  they  will  all  be  delighted  with  me,  and 
I  shall  become  quite  popular.'' 

With  this  determination,  Dorothy  set  her  busy  wits  to  work,  and  in  a 
call  which  she  made  on  Mrs.  Norris  the  following  morning,  she  was  about 
to  suggest  the  introduction  of  some  little  variety  mto  her  evening's  amuse- 
Bients ;  when,  to  her  unspeakable  surprise,  that  lady  launched  out  into 
the  warmest  eulogiums  upon  her  charming  party,  and  the  interest  and 
satisfaction  which  every  one,  on  taking  leave,  had  described  themselves  as 
havinff  felt. 

"  What  sweet,  amiable  friends  you  must  have,"  observed  Dorothy,  with 
a  slight  curl  on  her  lip,  which  Mrs.  Norris  was  the  last  woman  in  the 
world  to  detect 

**  No  one  is  more  happy  in  their  friends,"  she  responded.  *'  It  is 
really  sometimes  quite  a  tax  upon  me,  their  fondness  for  coming  here ; 
and  1  do  assure  you,  Mrs.  Marrowson  has  almost  invited  herself  again  for 
next  week." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  of  the  venison  you  have  in  store  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Norris. 

"  And  of  the  two  German  princes  ?" 

''  I  believe  I  spoke  of  them  to  all  my  friends." 

"  It  was  only  kind  to  do  so,"  observed  Dorothy.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
think  me  impertinent,"  she  ventured  to  add,  "  but  I  have  been  thinking 
this  inexhaustible  kindness  of  yours  may  be  a  little  too  much  taxed ;  and 
that  perhaps  I  could  assist  you  ingetting  up  something  in  the  way  of 
iiiiiiaement  for  an  evening  or  so.    VHuit  do  you  think  of  acting  eharadtat 
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My  aunt  tells  me  they  were  yery  popular  at  Lord  Dalgeney's,  the 
she  spent  in  the  highlands.  They  were  fresh  from  Fans,  I  beKere,  at 
that  time,  and  I  don  t  hear  of  them  being  much  known  or  talked  about 
here." 

Mrs.  Norris  looked  profoundly  interested.  An  amusement  fresh  from 
Paris  ?  popular  at  the  residence  of  a  highland  nobleman  ?  The  thing 
promised  well.  What  if  she  should  introduce  it,  and  it  should  really 
go  off  well  ?  Perhaps  this  raw  girl  might  be  just  what  she  wanted, 
after  all. 

''  My  aunt  would  know  all  about  it/'  added  Dorothy.  "  You  would 
find  her  a  most  useful  person,  and  accustomed  to  the  best  society.** 

"  Indeed !"  responded  Mrs.  Norris,  with  a  secret  wonder  as  to  how 
much  might  be  made  of  her,  too.  But  the  prospect  was  too  encouragii^ 
to  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  as  she  was  already  dressed  for  going  out  in  bet 
carriage,  Mrs.  Norris  proposed  to  take  Dorothy  with  her,  then  to  caD 
upon  her  aunt^  and  if  agreeable  to  all  parties,  to  drive  both  ladies  romid 
a  newly-planted  park,  or  sweep,  which  had  lately  become  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  to  the  inhabitants  of  M . 

Never,  perhaps,  had  aunt  Anne  been  in  a  happier  mood  and  temper 
altogether,  than  on  this  auspicious  morning.  The  soft  luxury  of  a  rolhif 
carnage,  from  which  she  had  so  long  been  debarred,  seemed  to  give  her 
fresh  youth,  and  more  buoyant  spirits ;  and  such  was  the  lively  and  ani- 
mated account  which  she  gave  of  the  amusement  of  acting  charades-^ 
an  entertainment  not  then  so  generally  known  as  at  present,  that  an  early 
day  was  fixed  upon,  and  guests  especially  selected,  who  would  be  likegr 
not  only  to  appreciate,  but  to  take  part  in,  the  representations  of  tlie 
evening. 

Between  that  and  the  eventful  day,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
Dorothy  and  her  aunt  conversed  and  planned  about  little  else  than  the 
charades ;  and  if  words  were  suggested  and-  fixed  upon  with  strict  refer- 
ence to  the  conspicuous  part  which  Dorothy  was  to  act,  the  spinster  was 
no  less  intent  upon  adapting  the  business  she  had  undertaken  to  her  own 
skilful  arrangement,  of  which  she  held  no  mean  opinion,  but  which  she 
prudently  considered  might  be  taxed  beyond  a  reasonable  extent.  She 
knew  too,  and  here  was  the  secret  of  her  power,  what  had  gone  off  wdSi^ 
what  had  been  acted  at  Dalgeney  Castle,  and  in  which  character  ladj 
Dal^ney  herself  had  obtained  the  most  universal  applause. 

These  names,  and  the  confidence  and  familiarity  with  which  they  dwelt 
upon  the  lips  of  aunt  Anne,  were  so  many  sounds  of  rich  promise  to 
Mrs.  Norris,  like  a  peal  of  riierry  bells  ushering  in  a  new  enjoyment ;  and 
but  that  a  httle  girl  in  a  family  on  whom  she  called  in  the  happy  round 
which  announced  the  amusement  of  the  coming  evening,  unlucldly  ob- 
served that  charades  had  long  been  acted  at  Mrs.  Lashmores,  where  her 
cousins  were  at  school ;  and  but  that  the  wife  of  an  alderman,  on  the 
same  day,  had  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  called  it  "  child's  play  ;*'  and 
that  the  wife  of  a  doctor,  who  looked  as  if  she  fed  on  camomile,  had 
coldly  observed,  that  she  did  not  think  Mrs.  Norris  would  find  it  answer 
her  purpose ;  the  pleasing  anticipations  of  that  lady  would  have  exceeded 
all  previous  bounds.  As  it  was,  she  remuned  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
excitement  until  the  eventful  day,  inwardly  congratulating  herself  upon 
her  good  fortune  in  having  picked  up  two  such  useful  characten  as 
DoMlqr  and  her  suBt 
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There  ia  a  good  deal  in  that  girl/'  said  she,  shaking  her  sapient 
head ;  "  and  when  I  have  dressed  her»  and  brought  her  out  a  little,  I  do 
she  will  take." 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

EzorrsMKNT  and  pleasure  seemed  now  to  be  crowding  upon  Dorothy 
Dalrymple  from  more  quarters  than  one.  At  one  moment  she  was  busy 
and  intent  upon  the  characters  in  which  she  intended  to  appear,  preparing 
costumes,  and  practising  attitudes  acain  before  her  tiny  glass  ;  at  another, 
■he  was  turning  oyer  sketches  and  pencil-drawings ;  and,  we  grieve  to 
aay,  with  a  slight  sense  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  recollection  that  she  was 
now  pledged  to  her  father  to  pursue  her  once  favorite  occupation  with 
that  system  and  method  which  alone  could  ensure  her  success.  And 
what  was  success  ?  Had  Dorothy  asked  of  her  heart  that  question,  and 
answered  it  faithfully,  it  might  have  saved  her  a  world  of  trouble,  of 
failures,  and  of  disappointments. 

**  I  must  draw  to-day,  however,"  said  Dorothy,  on  the  evening  before 
the  party,  "for  my  young  master  comes  to  teach  me  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  wonder  what  kind  of  hobbledehoy  he  will  prove  to  be.  I  dare  say  he 
will  have  on  his  first  tail  coat,  with  sleeves  that  will  not  reach  to  his 
hands  by  half  a  yard.  Well,  I  shall  make  the  lesson  a  very  short  one, 
that  I  can  tell  him  beforehand,  for  I  must  make  this  turban  up  myself. 
By  the  way,  it  strikes  me  I  have  been  intended  for  a  sibyl,  or  perhaps  a 
witch ;"  and  saying  this,  Dorothy  let  fall  her  raven  hair,  which  floated 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  with  a  yellow  turban  surmounting  her 
fflossy  tresses,  she  was  holding  in  her  hand  a  little  pocket-glass,  looking 
m  it  this  way  and  that,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  form  some  idea  as  to 
general  effect,  when,  startled  by  the  soimd  of  an  opening  door,  she  turned 
round,  and  beheld  a  very  fine-looking  young  gentleman  ushered  in  by 
Bridget, — no  other  than  Arnold  Lee,  the  young  drawing-master  himself 

If  ever  in  her  life  Dorothy  Dalrymple  had  looked  handsome,  it  was  at 
that  embarrassing  moment,  while  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  her  dilemma 
sent  a  crimson  flush  into  her  cheeks,  and  while  her  nattural  propensity  to 
burst  into  a  fit  of  ungovernable  laughter  lighted  up  her  whole  countenance 
with  an  expresnon  of  liveliness  and  fun,  so  intense,  as  almost  for  a  moment 
to  drive  away  the  gloom  from  Arnold's  brow  and  heart 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  they  could  both  do  was  to  laugh  out  the  jest : 
and  Dorothy  soon  explained  sufficiently  the  strangeness  of  her  appear- 
ance, feeling  all  the  time  that  she  had  in  her  drawing-master  a  very 
different  person  to  deal  with  from  what,  an  hour  before,  her  imagination 
bad  pictured. 

Hastening  up  to  her  own  room,  she  soon  prepared  herself  for  serious 
application  to  the  work  in  hand  ;  and  during  her  absence,  Arnold  recol- 
Isditd,  for  the  first  time  since  his  new  engagement,  the  scene  in  the 
kileoiiy  where  he  had  first  beheld  this  strange  and  animated  creature, 
not  less  strange,  and  scarcely  less  animated,  now  that  he  recognised  her 
diffKent 
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It  may,  perhaps,  tell  unfavorably  for  the  gallantry  of  Arnold  Lee,  thai 
he  had  not  recollected  this  before ;  and  some  younff  gentlemen,  no  doobl^ 
would  stiU  have  been  carrying  about  with  them  that  captured  handker- 
chief, which  had  once  been  snatched  so  manfully ;  but  Arnold  had  passed 
through  deep  waters  since  that  bright  morning ;  and,  in  truth,  he  had 
had  too  much  to  think  about,  to  occupy  himself  with  the  vagaries  of  an 
idle  girl.  Still  it  did  appear  to  ^im  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  coinci- 
dence that  here  he  should  be,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  thrown 
into  the  extraordinary  position  of  assisting  this  very  girl  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  study,  which,  above  all  others,  was  gratifying  to  his  own  taste — it  did 
seem,  despite  all  the  anxieties  which  pressed  upon  his  soul,  a  pleasant 
little  episode  in  the  too  serious  drama  of  his  present  life. 

Dorothy  re-entered  the  room  with  an  extremely  grave  countenanM^ 
and  prepared  herself  in  a  very  business-like  manner  for  receiving  the 
promised  lesson.  It  was  strange  to  see  her  thus  subdued ;  but  there  wm 
that  about  Arnold  Lee,  pleasant,  and  frank,  and  gentlemanly  as  he  mm, 
which  forbade  at  once  that  he  should.be  trifled  with ;  and  perhaps,  if  the 
whole  secret  of  his  pupil's  heart  had  been  known,  she  had  already  begun 
to  think  it  no  mean  occupation  to  learn  to  draw  under  such  a  master. 

To  the  drawing-lesson,  then,  they  both  apphed  themselves ;  for  Amoid 
knew  too  well  the  requirements  of  his  position  to  dream  of  any  thing  bal 
discharging  his  duty,  with  what  abihty  he  could  command.  It  was  tme^ 
he  had  never  taught  any  one  before,  and  it  was  equally  true  that  hb 
pupil  was  little  practised  in  the  art  of  ohejiug  instruction  of  any  kind; 
but  his  object  was  a  simple  and  direct  one,  and  from  that  it  would  net 
have  been  easy  to  divert  his  attention ;  no,  not  even  for  those  dail^ 
laughing  eyes,  that  sometimes  ventured  to  look  up  from  beneath  thm 
long  lashes,  as  if  bent  upon  discovering  whether  he  had  ever  laughed  in 
lus  whole  life. 

And  what  was  Arnold  thinking  of  when  he  detected  those  strangelf 
curious  glances  ?  He  was  wondering  whether  those  eyes  had  ever  wtfi 
— whether  they  could  weep ;  and  what,  in  all  the  sad  vicissitudes  cf  liii^ 
would  ever  mtdte  them  weep. 

''  Are  you  really  fond  of  drawing  ?"  asked  Arnold ;  for  he  felt  thai  Ui 
business  lay  in  the  lesson,  and  not  in  the  eyes. 

**  1  could  be, '  rerlied  Dorothy.  "  I  could  be  passionately  fond  of  i^ 
if " 

*'U  you  understood  it,  perhaps  you  mean,"  said  Arnold;  foi  ahe 
hesitated. 

**  No,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly.  I  mean  if  I  could  draw  well.  I  b^ 
lieve  I  should  be  fond  of  any  thing  that  I  could  do  really  welL" 

"  You  will  certainly  draw  well  u  you  persevere ;  but  there  are  many 
intermediate  steps  to  be  taken  first." 

"Ah!  it  is  those  never-ending  intermediate  steps  that  baffle  me  in 
whatever  I  undertake.    Is  there  nothing  I  can  leap  mto  at  once  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  folly,  that  I  am  acquamted  with,  replied  Arnold,  witt 
the  gravity  of  a  sa^re. 

Dorothy  blushed,  and  bit  her  lip ;  but  she  looked  more  serious  thas 
before,  and  made  some  very  deep  lines,  and  then  dashed  oflf  a  bold  pieoe 
of  foreground  in  her  own  way,  as  if  determined  to  set  her  master  at  dlh 
fiance. 

''Do  yoa  like  that?"  asked  Arnold,  very  ooollj. 
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I  like  domg  it,"  replied  Dorothy. 

But  do  you  like  it  when  it  is  done  ?  Because,  if  you  do,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  very  much  assist  you.  It  is  a  great  thing  in  learning  to  draw, 
to  learn  first  what  is  good  drawing ;  for  if  we  set  out  with  a  false  notion 
of  perfection,  we  never  can  attain  what  is  real." 

**  Is  your  drawing  perfection  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Arnold,  still  cool  and  self-possessed,  though 
not  insensible  to  the  meaning  implied  in  this  question.  "  As  a  work  of 
art,  I  have  never  accomplished  any  thing  worth  a  thought ;  but  in  per- 
K)ective  I  don't  think  I  am  far  wrong,  for  I  hate  paid  muc-h  attention  to 
the  subject." 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  instruct  me  in  perspective,"  observed 
Dorothy,  not  in  the  most  conciliatory  manner. 

"  So  I  will,  when  you  desire  to  learn,"  replied  Arnold ;  "  but  at  pres- 
ent you  appear  to  prefer  a  drawing  in  which  all  the  objects  it  contains 
are  crowded  into  the  foreground,  apparently  occupying  only  one  dis- 
tance." 

"  Ah  !  now  I  understand !"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  quite  forgetting  her  ill- 
humor  in  the  real  interest  she  felt  in  the  subject.  "  Every  thing  in  my 
drawing  comes  near,  stands  forward,  and  so  presents  a  confused  mass  in 
which  1  see  nothing  to  think  about  after  the  piece  is  finished.  Yours 
has  a  distance — an  atmosphere — a  far-oflf  character  about  it ;  as  if  one 
could  take  a  long,  pleasant,  summer  day's  walk  through  it,  and  yet 
scarcely  reach  the  last  outline.  This,  for  instance,  is  a  very  simple  pic- 
tare,  and  yet  I  find  in  it  so  much  to  think  about.  I  could  sit  for  half  a 
day  and  muse  upon  it,  and  wonder  what  scenes  would  open  out  upon 
me  when  I  had  reached  this  point,  what  lovely  valley  would  lie  here 
below  this  woody  knoll,  whether  I  should  hear  the  bees  hum  in  the 
cottafi;er*s  garden,  when  I  had  traced  the  footpath  along  this  copse.  Ah ! 
I  shiul  never  draw  in  this  manner.  It  is  mora  like  singing  an  extem- 
pore ballad,  than  any  thing  I  have  ever  accomplished  wim  my  black 
strokes." 

Arnold  could  not  help  laughing,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  the  multitude 
of  pleasant  fancies  which  had  been  attached  to  his  simple  drawing ;  and 
he  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  discover  in  his  pupil  a  decree  of  poetical  en- 
thusiasm, seldom  found  except  in  connection  with  capabilities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  art  in  its  highest  excellence. 

"  You  appear  to  me,"  he  said,  *'  already  to  have  advanced  far  in  idea 
beyond  those  intermediate  steps  which  you  despise.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  only  the  more  difficult  for  you  to  go  back  in  practice,  far,  far  below 
the  heights  to  which  your  imagination  has  soared. 

"  That  is  precisely  the  secret  of  all  my  miseries,"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 
**  I  picture  to  myself  some  ideal  excellence — ^I  bum  to  attain  it,  and  look 
bare!" 

As  she  said  this,  she  held  up  first  one  of  her  drawings,  and  then  an- 
other, and  then  tore  them  deliberately  into  shreds,  untu  they  formed  a 
eonsidenibie  heap  on  the  floor,  upon  which  she  placed  her  foot,  as  if  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  trample  them  down  into  the  dust. 

"  Again,"  she  contmued,  "  1  thought  I  should  be  happy  if  I  could  sing 
nd  play.  I  fancied  there  was  music  in  my  soul — the  echo  of  something 
hr  off,  that  came  to  me  in  dreams,  and  on  still  eveninga  when  the  moon 
vas  shining  upon  rippling  water.    It  was  like  a  Toioe  which  lalled  to 
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me  forever  from  the  stars,  the  flowers,  the  winds,  the  ocean,  and  I  couU 
not  answer  it  in  words.     So  I  teased  my  father  into  granting  me  this  io 
strument  on  which  I  was  to  learn,  and  now  you  shall  listen  r 

And  Dorothy  sat  down  to  the  old  piano,  and  touching  a  few  inham:  t 
nious  notes,  so  mimicked  the  shrill  tones  with  her  own  voice,  as  to  gtmi^ 
a  most  laughable  and  yet  intolerable  discord. 

"  There !"  she  exclaimed,  springing  up  again,  "  you  hear  what  I  can 
do,  what  I  ever  shall  do.  And  yet  the  voice  is  calUng  to  me  stilL  Oh! 
teach  me  how  to  answer.  If  I  cannot  sing  to  it,  teach  me  to  answer  m 
images  of  beauty,  in  things  that  have  their  likeness  in  the  blue  heaven^ 
the  glorious  earth,  the  everlasting  hills !  I  sec  you  think  I  am  mad.  I 
sometimes  think  I  am  so  myself ;  and  surely  nothing  ever  was  more  like 
it,  than  that,  to  you  a  perfect  stranger,  I  should  pour  out  my  heart  ip 
this  manner.  But  there  is  something  in  your  countenance,  much  as  yo« 
despise  me,  with  my  cap  and  bells— there  is  something  in  your  counta' 
nance  which  tells  me  that  you  understand  me.     Is  it  not  so  i" 

"  Perhaps  it  is." 

**  1  have  no  brother,  sister,  or  mother.  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  understood.  Look  at  my  situation.  I  have  lived  always  here  alone 
— alonj !  Like  a  bird  bom  in  its  cage,  I  have  wings,  but  I  know  not  whal 
it  is  to  fly." 

**  May  he  who  cares  for  the  young  sparrow  keep  you  from  flying  imlil 
you  are  better  prepared  than  now !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  'mean  that  you  might  dash  yourself  against  a  rock,  and  perish,  or 
perhap  attempt  to  cross  an  ocean  before  you  had  strength  to  reach  tlw 
shore. ' 

Dorothy  fell  into  a  deep  revery,  which  ended  by  her  saying,  "  This  ii 
a  strange  lesson  on  the  art  of  drawing.'' 

"  It  is,"  replied  Arnold,  "  and  I  am  afraid  my  time  is  nearly  expired.'* 

"  Are  you  m  haste,  then  ?" 

"  My  time  is  not  my  own." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  serve  a  master  now,  and  my  time  is  his,  not  mine  i" 

"  Do  you  like  to  serve  a  master  ?" 

"  Naturally,  I  most  assuredly  do  not ;  but  under  present  circumstances 
I  do." 

"  What  are  those  circumstances  ?     But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask.'* 

"  Ah !  there  lies  a  long  story,  a  very  sad  one  too.  It  would  weaiy 
you  too  much,  were  I  to  tell  you."  , 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  weary  me.    I  should  like  very  much  to  know/' 

Arnold  looked  intently  into  the  countenance  of  the  speaker.  He  would 
have  liked  exceedingly  to  ascertain  in  what  way  she  wished  so  much  to 
know.  Was  it  a  touch  of  real  sympathy  at  that  moment  thrilling  throa|^ 
her  heart ;  or  was  it  merely  in  the  same  way  that  she  would  have  gone 
to  see  a  tragedy — for  the  pleasure  of  the  excitement  naturally  awakened 
by  the  contemplation  of  suffering  ? 

"Ah!"  said  he  to  himself,  after  pursuing  these  mental  inquiries^  "1 
should  know  better  if  I  could  but  see  those  bright  eyes  weep !' 

It  was  true  enough  that  the  time  specified  for  Arnold's  lesson  on  diaw* 
Ing  had  expired,  and  that,  as  the  faithful  servant  of  a  strict  master,  hji 
could  DO  longer  remaiot  even  had  brighter  eyes  than  those  of  Dontig 
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0Alrymple  invited  him  to  stay.  She,  however,  knew  better,  with  such  a 
character,  than  to  attempt  to  divert  him  from  pursuing  that  strict  line  of 
duty  which  it  was  evident  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  The  first 
dnwing-lesson  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  arrangements  entered  into 
for  pursuing  the  study  on  a  future  occasion. 

"  And  now  for  my  cap  and  bells !"  said  Dorothy,  taking  up  some  por 
tions  of  her  fanciful  costume  again,  as  soon  as  Arnold  was  gone.  j)ut. 
somehow  or  other,  the  light  drapery  dropped  from  her  fingers,  the  riband 
she  was  tying  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole  business  of  preparation 
for  the  evening's  amusement  assumed  a  totally  different  character  in  hei 
eyes  from  that  which  it  had  worn  a  single  hour  before. 

Long  and  deep  was  the  revery  in  which  Dorothy  lost  herself,  until  at 
last,  startled  by  the  entrance  of  her  aunt,  she  recollected  and  resumed 
her  occupation ;  but  it  was  scarcely  with  the  same  zest ;  and  when  her 
aunt  inquired  lightly  and  scornfully  how  the  lad  had  conducted  himself, 
the  indignation  which  thrilled  through  Dorothy's  heart  mounted  up  to  her 
eyes  and  temples,  and  displayed  itself  in  burning  blushes  on  her  cheek. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  result  of  the  morning's  lesson,"  observed  the 
spiinster.  "  May  I  ask  what  has  been  done  ?  An,  now  I  see.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  at  play,"  she  went  on,  as  her  eye  caught  the  scattered 
fragments  on  the  floor.  "  I  should  have  thought  my  wise  brother  might 
have  anticipated  something  like  this.  At  all  events,  I  shall  now  be  able 
to  enlighten  him  on  the  absurdity  of  this  child's-play." 

*'  Aunt  Anne,"  said  Dorothy,  and  she  now  stood  up  with  that  com- 
manding look  and  attitude  which  had  the  power  of  effectually  quelling 
the  weaker  spirit  of  her  aunt,  **  take  care  how  you  make  mischief  betwixt 
my  father  and  me.  It  was  his  wish  that  I  should  be  taught  to  draw ; 
and  if  I  choose  to  tear  this  paper  into  shreds,  it  is  a  case  for  old  Bridget 
to  complain  of,  not  for  you. ' 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  aunt  Anne,  "  you  are  an  admirable  tragedy- 
queen.     I  begin  to  think  we  shall  have  a  brilliant  evenmg,  to-morrow. 

"  Let  us  keep  each  other  in  countenance,  at  least,'  said  Dorothy ; 
**  and  if  we  must  make  fools  of  ourselves,  let  us  be  good-natured  fools,  at 
all  events." 

"  Upon  my  word !"  exclaimed  aunt  Anne  a^in,  opening  her  eyes 
wider  than  they  had  ever  been  opened  before.  Everybody  knows  how 
these  few  words  may  be  uttered,  and  what  a  questioning  of  "  Saul  also 
amongst  the  prophets"  may  be  conveyed  by  their  sound.  Dorothy,  how- 
ever, while  understanding  all  this — ^for  it  would  have  been  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  capacity — determined  not  to  lose  her  self-possession  ;  not,  in 
fact,  to  sacrifice  to  a  momentary  irritation,  the  amusement  which  had  al- 
ready been  promised  to  a  large  circle  of  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Norris ;  and 
flhe  therefore  most  diligently  applied  herself  to  the  business  in  hand  ;  a;)d, 
as  her  good-humor  grew  with  her  work,  even  condescended  to  flatter  her 
axmt  now  and  then,  so  as  finally  to  win  her  over  to  a  state  of  great  pla- 
cidity and  self-satisfaction. 

Thus  flew  the  time  until  the  hour  of  meeting  in  Mrs.  Norris's  well- 
lighted  drawing-room,  where  a  greater  number  of  guests  were  assembled 
Ifeum  usual,  and  where  Mrs.  Norris  herself,  big  with  expectation,  looked 
knowingly  at  Dorothy  and  her  aunt,  not  forgetting  to  address  the  latter, 
<m  the  first  possible  opportunity,  upon  some  point  of  taste,  or  subject  of 
cariosity,  connected  with  Dalgenej  Castle,  in  the  Highlands. 

12 
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As  ihe  spinster  answered  clearly  and  methodically,  yet  in  a  perfecdy 
familiar  manner,  to  these  inquiries,  everybody  looked  towards  that  pait 
of  the  room  where  she  was  seated.  Mrs.  Norris  consequently  fouiid  m 
great  deal  more  to  say  on  the  subject,  and  the  spinster  launch^  out  into 
the  habits  of  the  Highland  gentry  in  general.  Dorothy,  too,  looked  ani- 
mated and  intelligent,  sometimes  throwing  in  an  appropriate  remark,  for 
she  was  really  interested  ;  and  as  the  whisper,  "  Who  are  they  ?"  crept 
round  the  room,  Mrs.  Norris  began  to  flatter  herself  that  her  new  guesU 
were  looking  up. 

Thus  far  all  things  went  on  extremely  well,  but  they  were  about  to  go 
on  a  great  deal  better.  So  soon  as  the  room  was  cleared  for  charades  to 
begin,  Dorothy  was  led  out  by  Mrs.  Norris,  who  only  paused  at  the  dooi 
to  ask  if  any  one  else  was  wanted. 

'*  You  are  the  enchantress  now,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  and  yoo 
have  only  to  command  whom  you  please." 

Dorothy,  like  many  earnest  characters,  was  seldom  embarrassed  when 
she  had  an  object  to  carry  out  upon  which  her  heart  was  set.  Lock- 
ing round  the  room  with  her  bright  flashing  eyes,  she  said,  with  toe 
utmost  naivete,  **  I  believe  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  a  gentleman  to  eet 
with  me !" 

In  an  instant,  a  tall  figure  stepped  from  amongst  a  group  around  tlie 
fire,  and  slightly  bending  on  one  knee,  offered  himself  m  this  attitude  of 
mock  gallantry  to  be  her  companion — assistant — ^knight — ^lover— iny 
thing  or  every  thing  she  might  desire. 

Laughingly,  Dorothy  accepted  the  offer,  and  disappeared  with  to 
aunt  and  Mrs.  Norris.  To  her  it  was  of  little  importance  who  her  cob* 
panion  was,  so  long  as  he  was  capable  of  being''moulded  to  her  w;ill ;  and 
without  even  making  herself  acquainted  with  his  name,  she  set  about,  with 
the  utmost  earnestness,  to  instruct  him  in  the  part  he  was  to  aet. 
Amongst  other  directions,  she  told  him,  without  a  blush  or  a  simper,  thai 
he  must  admire  her  very  much ;  to  which  the  gentleman  very  naturaSr 
replied,  that  he  should  not  find  that  a  particumrly  difficult  task.  And 
still  Dorothy  betrayed  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  construe  any  thing 
he  said  into  a  compliment  to  herself.  Her  business  was  to  act  a  charade^ 
not  to  flirt  with  a  fine  gentleman.  She  had  not  learned  that  yet.  The 
more  was  the  pity  that  she  ever  should.  And  perhaps  it  was  this  lerj 
earnestness — this  business-like  way  of  setting  about  what  she  had  to  do^ 
while  turned  neither  to  one  side  nor  another,  which  amused  the  taU 
gentleman,  as  being  something  extremely  different  from  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with. 

It  was,  indeed,  no  stretch  of  his  gallantry  to  promise  to  admire  hil 
animated  companion,  for  Dorothy  had  just  the  kind  of  face  and  figure  to 
tell  well  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  She  had  a  natural  talent  u>r  90l-> 
ing,  too,  and  threw  the  whole  force  of  her  genius  into  the  character  she 
assumed.  Of  course  it  was  not  a  difficult  one,  or  her  knowledge  of  the 
world  would  have  been  at  fault.  Besides  which,  she  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  selected  it  herself,  and  studied  it  beforehand.  8he 
therefore  walked  mto  the  room  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession*  and 
looked,  and  went  through  her  part  so  well,  that  a  burst  of  applause  wXr 
tended  her  retreat.  Inquiries  of,  "Who  is  that  handsome  girl,"  wen 
then  heard  amongst  the  gentlemen ;  and  Mrs.  Norris  b^an  to  feel  rmrf 
much  gratified  in  having  made  her  acquaintance. 
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^Wfao  is  that  clever  gil>sy?"  asked  Mr.  Norris,  roused  out  of  his 
sleep  by  the  tumult  of  applause.     "  Did  I  ever  see  her  before,  Susan  ?*' 

"My  dearest  love/'  remonstrated  Mrs.  Norris,  "you  are  certainly 
dreaming  still.  You  forget  how  often  Miss  Dalrymple  visits  here  now, 
liow  charmed  we  all  are  with  her  society,  and  what  an  interesting  and 
dear  ^1  she  is." 

"  Where  did  you  pick  her  up,  Susan  ?" 

"  My  love,"  remonstrated  the  lady  again,  reaUy  shocked  at  the  style 
of  expression  which  her  husband  chose  to  adopt,  "  Miss  Dalrymple  and 
her  aunt  came  directly  from  the  Highlands  into  this  neighborhood.  They 
are  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Lord  and  Lady  Dalgeney,  of  Dalgeney 
Castle,  and>  indeed,  with  most  of  the  noble  famiUes  in  the  north  of  Scot* 
knd." 

"  But  where  did  you  find  her  V*  still  persisted  the  half-asleep  gentle- 
man ;  **  for  I  never  heard  of  your  visiting  at  Lord  Dalgeney's  ?" 

**  I  met  with  Miss  Dalrymple  first  at  Waverton,  at  Sir  James  Craw- 
ford*s.  She  is  an  immense  favorite  with  her  ladyship,  and  visits  there 
constantly." 

*'  Ah,  well,  I  understand  it  all  now,  perfecUy,"  said  Mr.  Norris ;  and 
sinking  snugly  into  a  softer  chair,  he  composed  himself  again  to  sleep, 
and  again  became  a  study  for  the  artistic  taste  of  the  company. 

If  Dorothy  was  admired  in  the  first  scene,  she  was  no  less  wondered  at 
in  the  second,  for  her  grotesque  and  comic  mimicry  of  a  character  in  lower 
life.  Perhaps  she  had  learned  something  from  old  Bridget.  At  all 
events,  she' kept  the  company  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  reaOy  acted  her 
part  so  well,  that  two  young  ladies,  who  had  never  made  anybody  laugh 
m  all  their  lives,  grew  a  little  envious,  and  set  afloat  a  whisper  that  she 
seemed  quite  at  home  in  her  present  character. 

The  third  and  final  scene,  however,  effectually  put  a  stop  to  this  amia- 
ble suggestion.  It  afforded  scope  for  much  of  the  latent  poetry  of  Doro- 
thy's taste  and  feelings ;  and,  while  it  eUcited  less  noby  applause,  it  left 
npon  the  minds  of  all  who  were  present,  an  impression  that  the  young 
lady  in  question,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  bom  to  be  something  very 
different  from  the  character  she  luid  represented  in  the  second  scene,  as 
the  bar-maid  of  a  country  inn. 

To  see  the  welcome  which  Dorothy  received  from  the  company  after 
her  successful  efforts  for  their  entertainment  were  concluded,  to  see  the 
crowding  of  the  gentlemen  around  her,  the  eagerness  of  the  ladies  to  en- 
ter into  conversation  with  her,  and  the  sensation  created  by  every  thing 
the  said  and  did,  any  one  would  have  pronounced  that  her  position — in 
relation  to  that  class  of  society  at  least — was  as  effectually  established  as 
if  she  had  been  ushered  into  it  with  a  fortune  and  title  to  boot.  Every 
sentence  which  Dorothy  now  uttered  was  either  comic  or  profound,  only 
sometimes  the  younger  portion  of  the  ladies  mistook  which,  and  laughed 
when  tliey  ought  to  have  been  grave ;  every  attitude  she  assumed  had  a 
character  in  it,  only  no  one  present  could  have  pronounced  exactly  what 
that  character  was;  every  expression  which  flitted  across  her  counie- 
nance  had  a  meaning,  only  few  would  have  been  able  to  interpret  its 
sense.  Altcj^ther,  Dorothy  found  herself  quite  popular,  and  having 
once  attainecf  a  position  of  distinction,  in  ever  so  limited  a  sphere,  it  be- 
eomes  immediately  a  steppmg-stone  to  other  pomts  of  distmction  lying 
iliU  beyond. 
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It  was  not  as  in  the  somewhat  higher  range  of  Lady  Crawford's 
ing  parties ;  for  Dorothy  could  now  be  entirely  herself — as  Crank 
unembarrassed  as  when  conversing  with  her  aunt,  or  even  old  Bridget,  tt 
home.  It  is  true  the  two  classes  were  a  little  intermixed,  both  Mn. 
Norris  and  many  of  her  friends  being  frequent  visiters  at  Wavertoa. 
But  still  a  slight  shade  of  difference  was  observable,  and  things  migiit 
be  said  and  done  at  one  house,  which  few  would  have  chosen  to  risk  at 
the  other.  This  difference  Dorothy,  from  her  natural  tact,  was  quick  to 
feel  and  take  advantage  of;  and  her  manners  and  conversation 
consequently  easy,  frank,  and  entertaining.  Mrs.  Norris  called  her  '*  i 
lianty*  and  the  fact  was  not  disputed  by  any  of  her  guests. 

Of  course  it  was  not  necessiuy,  when  the  evening  closed,  for  Dorotby 
and  her  aunt,  under  present  circumstances,  to  have  their  carriagt  waitiBg'. 
Old  Bridget  was  ready  to  attend  upon  them ;  and,  as  many  oUmt 
visiters,  besides  themselves,  were  preparing  to  walk  to  their  differanl 
homes,  there  was  quite  a  contest  amongst  the  gentlemen  as  to  wlio 
should  be  the  pri^eged  companion  of  the  fair  enchantress  oi  tke 
evening. 

The  prior  claim  of  her  companion  in  the  charades  could  not  reasonabfy 
be  disputed  ;  and  Dorothy,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  gracefully  ac- 
cepted his  offered  attentions,  leaving  her  aunt  to  the  care  of  old  Bridget 
It  struck  Dorothy  once  or  twice,  during  her  walk  home,  that  her  cob- 
panion  was  rather  common-place,  notwithstanding  his  fine  person  aal 
handsome  face  ;  and  notwithstanding  too,  this  opportunity  so  advantage- 
ously afforded  for  the  display  of  playful  gallantry  in  flattering  aUoaoBi 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  evening.  It  might  be  that  this  style  of  coofW- 
sation  was  not  exactly  suited  to  her  taste,  which  preferred  the  deT^op- 
ment  of  striking  and  original  ideas,  either  in  herself  or  others.  Henoe^ 
the  common  pohteness  of  common  characters  went  for  very  little  wi& 
Dorothy  Dahymple,  and  thus  she  would  have  been  more  interested  m 
native  genius,  accompanied  by  the  most  uncultivated  manners,  profidM 
there  was  no  real  coarseness  of  mind,  than  in  the  flippant  insipidity  of  a 
mere  drawing-room  beau,  however  handsome,  polished,  or  refined. 

Had  Dorothy  been  placed  in  contact  with  real  genius,  it  is  quite  pos^ 
ble  the  imaginary  charm  might  have  been  found  wanting.  Thus  rar  ii 
her  experience  she  had  not  been  tried,  and  she  remained  still  of  the  sane 
opinion  with  regard  to  human  beings  as  with  every  thing  else,  that  then 
was,  in  the  creation,  something  worthy  of  being  supremely  admiredt 
'though,  as  yet,  she  knew  not  what.  Sometimes,  during  this  day  ia 
particular,  she  had  detected  a  faint  sjrmptom  of  this  kind  of  admiratiBB 
turning  towards  the  character  and  form  of  Arnold  Lee ;  and  often  dmiag 
that  evening's  exhibition  had  she  wished  for  his  presence,  to  enhance  Ae 
plaudits  which  fell  upon  her  ear.  Was  it  possible  that  applause,  mow  fa 
Its  first  breath  and  utterance,  was  beginning  to  sound  empty  and  vh 
meaning  without  <mB  voice  ?  Ah !  it  is  a  serious  want  we  feel,  when  tKe 
heart  first  detects,  amidst  the  full  peal  of  the  harmony  it  pines  for,  that 
one  note  is  still  not  there. 

The  last  thing  in  the  worid  which  Dorothy's  companion  would  eter 
have  dreamed  of,  was  that  any  thing  could  be  wanting  in  him.  De* 
lighted  with  himself  and  with  her,  he  said  more  pretty  things  that  nigltt 
tmm  could  possibly  have  been  remembered,  even  had  she  deemed  then 
worth  tieasuring  m  her  memory ;  and  when  they  parted,  at  Hw  door  tf 
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ber  father's  lioiise,  the  tones  of  his  voice  grew  almost  tender,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  in  bis,  bidding  her  reluctantly  adieu.  little,  indeed, 
did  she  think  of  inquirinff,  at  that  moment,  how  far  that  silken  touch  was 
to  lead  her  or  in  what  that  carelessly-made  acquaintance  was  to  end. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which  Dorothy  Dalrymple  had  made  so  suc- 
oessfiil  an  appearance  in  her  new  characters  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Norris, 
her  father  was  at  Waverton,  in  close  consultation  with  Sir  James  C raw- 
ted  upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  them  both ;  to  Sir  James,  as  it 
related  to  the  commencement  of  an  extensive  line  of  improvements  along 
the  shore  of  the  river,  where  it  bounded  his  hereditary  domain — and  to 
his  clever  agent,  as  it  seemed  likely  to  afford  him  that  kind  of  lift  in  so- 
ciety which  he  had  always  looked  forward  to,  as  a  sure  step  towards  dis- 
tinction in  the  line  of  his  profession. 

It  was  not  where  the  river,  creeping  on  from  its  mountain  recesses, 

just  swelled  into  a  broad  and  navigable  stream  above  the  town  of  M , 

that  the  rich  lands  of  the  Waverton  estate  stretched  along  its  banks ;  but 
beyond  the  busy  town,  where  its  widening  waters  rolled  towards  the 
sea,  and  often,  in  stormy  weather,  presented  all  the  appearance  of  a 
troubled  ocean  themselves.  Indeed,  it  was  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the 
eocroaching  tide  gaining  more  and  more  upon  the  land,  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  worthy  baronet  for  years  bad  been  employed  in  devising  a 
soheme  for  effectually  banking  out  the  water,  and  preserving  his  property 
from  devastation. 

Every  human  being  is,  more  or  less,  the  slave  of  one  idea  prevailing 
over  every  other,  and  this  idea  was  Sir  James  Crawford's.  Wherever  be 
ought  be,  by  whatever  company  surrounded,  if  the  conversation  touched, 
ever  so  remotely,  a  chain  of  association  which  could  be  made  to  reach  the 
idea  of  embankment,  off  went  Sir  James  upon  his  hobby ;  and  neither 
jmwns,  nor  hints,  nor  parties  dropping  ofl^  nor  bells  rung  for  servants,  nor 
coffee  ordered  in,  nor  music  asked  for,  nor  any  other  of  those  signals 
which  perhaps  more  frequently  announce  that  one  thing  is  wanted  to  be 
got  rid  of,  than  that  another  is  desired — ^Dot  any,  nor  even  all  these,  bad 
ever  had  the  power  to  put  a  stop  to  Sir  James's  dissertation  upon  em- 
bankments in  general,  and  his  own  in  particular.  Nothing  short  of  the 
actual  departure  of  bis  guests,  and  (he  gradual  terminaUon  which  this 
efliscted,  had  ever  been  found  siifficient  to  produce  the  desired  result ;  and, 
eten  in  these  cases.  Sir  James  would  linger  about  the  last  departing  vic- 
tim, and  draw  him  back  again,  and  hold  him  by  the  button,  until,  failing 
in  all  gentler  expedients,  &e  unhappy  prisoner  bolted  at  last  through  the 
open  door,  at  the  risk  of  never  being  invited  to  Waverton  again. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  individnab  who  composed  the  numerous  circle  of 
Sir  James  Crawford's  friends,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  the  only  one  who  had 
•rer  heard  him  out  upon  the  subject  of  embankments.  Entirely  exhausted, 
however,  he  could  not  be,  for  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  art  and  mvs- 
lemil  embadciog  would  provo  to  be  his  ''mling  passion  strong  in  death." 
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Mr.  Dalrymple,  however,  had  the  happy  art  of  listening  jet,  or  appearing 
to  listen ;  and  in  all  probability  he  was  the  exact  person  who  etmid  listflo 
longer  than  any  one  else,  for  to  him  the  subject  was  fraught  with  interert 
most  profound. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  history  the  ideal  embankment,  so  lone  m 
being  constructed  by  Sir  James,  was  beginning  to  assume  a  practical 
form  ;  and  many  were  the  hours  of  earnest  consultation  during  which  he 
and  the  engineer  had  been  occupied  together ;  many  were  the  times  that 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  laden  with  earnest  thought,  had  issued  from  a  privitte 
door  at  Waverton,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night ;  and  great  was  the  won- 
derment of  Dorothy,  her  aunt,  and  old  Bridget,  at  the  bustle  and  the 
business  which  appeared  now  to  be  going  on  in  that  once  silent  office. 

Of  course  a  very  serious  interruption  took  place  in  the  dravnng  lessons 
upon  which  Dorothy  had  calculated.  Whether  this  interruption  disap- 
pointed the  other  party  concerned,  as  well  as  herself,  she  jad  but  littie 
opportunity  of  knowing,  for  Arnold  was  called  away  to  be  employed  upon 
the  site  of  the  new  works,  and  was  only  able  to  speak  wHh  his  pupil  be- 
fore he  went,  for  a  very  moments,  at  his  own  urgent  request. 

There  was  no  time  for  what  Mr.  Dairy m pie  called  nonsenie  in  this  m- 
terview.  Arnold  appeared  to  have  no  heart  for  it  either.  He  was  eri- 
dently  distressed,  harassed,  careworn,  yet  reluctant  to  make  any  allnsioii 
to  the  cause ;  and  Dorothy,  who  was  almost  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
feehng  of  pity,  having  had  very  little  pity  ever  extended  towards  herself 
felt,  nearly  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  how  pleasant  it  woukl  be  to  aaoii 
such  a  person  as  Arnold,  and  secretly  wished  it  were  in  her  power  to  do  ao. 

Indeed,  this  feeling  was  so  strong  in  her  heart,  that  she  said,  withool 
a  moment's  premeditation — "  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  in  your 
absence  V* 

**  Thank  you,''  replied  Arnold  ;  ''  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  hare 
asked  to  speak  to  you.  There  is  an  excellent  servant,  a  true  and  faitbM 
friend  to  my  family,  just  now  out  of  a  situation,  and  in  great  trouble.  She 
is  not  in  want,  nor  without  friends ;  but  as  we  have  been  the  means  of 
depriving  her  of  a  home  for  the  present,  it  would  be  a  great 
to  know  that  she  was  comfortably  settled  where  her  valuable 
would  be  estimated  at  their  true  worth." 

"  Ah !  if  I  could  prevail  upon  my  father !"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  *'8«Qh 
a  servant  is  exactly  what  I  want." 

'*  You?"  said  Arnold;  "I  should  only  be  too  happy  if  I  could  lesfv 
her  with  you,  and  the  person  I  speak  of  woiild  really  be  worth  a  fnrtme 
to  you." 

"Perhaps  supply  the  want  <^  any  other  kind  of  fortune,"  obserred 
Dorothy,  smiling. 

"She  is  the  most  faithful,  generous-hearted  creature,"  said  AnioM» 
intent  only  upon  serving  this  devoted  friend — "a  little  peculiar  to  be 


sure — ." 


"  As  peculiar  as  old  Bridget  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Almost,"  said  Arnold,  "  in  her  way,  but  certainly  a  few  grades  higher 
in  her  accomplishments,  as  well  as  in  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of 
what  belongs  to  good  society." 

"  You  are  very  complimentary,"  observed  Dorothy,  again  smiling  with 
^reat  good-humor.  "  But  I  fully  understand  you,  and  you  are  perfeetlf 
right.    I  do  indeed  require  a  person  of  this  kbd  to  keep  me  m  oidv. 
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But  I  am  afraid  the  individiuil  in  question  could  never  be  repaid  according 
to  her  deserts  and  expectations,  in  our  family.'' 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  be  to  her  an  affair  of  so  much  importance 
just  now/'  said  Arnold.  "She  is  thinking  much  more  about  a  heavy 
affliction  which  has  fallen  upon  an  unfortunate  brother  of  hers,  than  upon 
her  own  personal  affairs ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  b  so  entirely  absorbed 
in  this  subject,  so  earnest  in  serving  him,  and  so  peculiar  altogether,  that 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  she  would  suit  any  family  in  which  liberal 
allowance  would  not  be  made  for  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  not  easily  con- 
trolled, where  there  is  injustice  to  be  abused,  or  helpless  innocence  to  be 
defended." 

'*  Give  me  her  address,'.'  said  Dorothy ;  "  I  will  do  every  thing  I  can 
for  her." 

"  But  first,"  said  Arnold,  "  you  must  clearly  understand  that  the  brother 
about  whom  she  is  just  now  absolutely  raving,  has  been  seized,  and  im- 
prisoned, on  the  charge  of  murder." 

Dorothy  started,  as  well  she  might ;  but  as  Arnold  went  on  to  explain 
the  case,  dwelling  with  interest  and  deep  feeling  upon  the  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing circumstances  with  which  it  was  connected,  the  ever  excitable 
imagination  of  his  hearer  became  so  fascinated  with  the  ^clat  of  mixing 
herself  up  with  such  a  story ;  in  fact,  with  the  prospect  of  acting  the  part 
of  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  vindicator  of  the  rights  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, that  she  determined,  even  if  she  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  this  admirable  woman  in  her  own  household,  at  all  events 
to  take  up  her  cause,  and  devote  herself  to  it  until  every  inhabitant  of  the 

town  of  M should  be  roused  in  defence  of  the  innocent  and  injured 

sufferer. 

Little  indeed  did  Arnold  imagine  what  a  train  he  was  setting  fire  to, 
when  he  labored  simply  on  behalf  of  poor  Betsy  to  provide  ner  with 
occupation  and  a  home ;  or  at  least  to  commit  her  to  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  some  respectable  and  influential  parties,  so  that  her  ^ood  name 
might  be  so  far  upheld  as  not  to  suffer  any  deterioration  from  the  disgrace 
attaching  to  her  brother's.  Little  indeed  did  he  understand  how  much 
warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic  ladies  will  undertake,  and  sometimes  ac- 
complish, when  their  feelings  are  once  thoroughly  enlisted  in  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  good  cause.  If  Arnold  did  not  understand  this  secret  of 
the  female  character,  however,  there  is  no  want  of  those  who  do ;  nor  is 
there  any  want  of  ingenuity  in  discovering  practical  purposes  to  which  it 
may  be  applied ;  no  want  either  of  means  by  which  this  spring  of  female 
conduct  is  reached  and  set  in  action,  from  the  highest  stimulus  of  ambition, 
to  the  lowest  gratification  of  vanity  and  self-love. 

Arnold  Lee  was  now  better  able  to  leave  his  mother  and  sister,  be- 
cause the  anxieties  of  all  were  reUeved  by  the  hope  of  Betsy  Burton 
being  likely  soon  to  find  a  home,  in  which  active  duties  would  divert  her 
thoughts  in  some  measure  from  the  one  absorbiag  theme  of  interest,  by 
which  they  were  at  present  harassed  almost  to  distraction. 

Poor  Betsy  had  had  to  experience  what  so  many  of  her  sister  sufferers 
have  to  learn,  how  very  httle  people  in  general  care  either  for  sorrow, 
oppression,  or  wrong,  unless  presented  to  their  notice  under  some  inter- 
cpting  form.  Li  vam  did  Betsy  make  her  case  known  to  different  parties 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  spoke  with  bitterness 
«MHight  and  so  £ar  apparently  with  some  tonch  of  sympathy,  bat  there 
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was  no  help  in  them ;  and  after  all,  they  each  went  off  in  iheir  diflferaH 
ways  to  teU  of  some  father,  brother,  husband,  or  poor  friend,  who  had 
been  serred  in  the  same  manner,  or  worse ;  so  that  Betsy  in  the  end 
had  to  calm  down  her  own  indignation,  under  a  show  of  tenderness  for 
them.  And  as  for  the  wealthy,  and  the  influential,  the  impression  pio- 
duced  by  her  eloquence  upon  them  was  still  less  encouraging.  They  oad 
most  of  them  had  a  case,  a  very  troublesome  case,  presented  to  their 
notice  on  the  same  day ;  and  they  all  assured  her  she  need  give  herself  no 
sort  of  uneasiness  about  the  matter,  but  rely  implicitly  upon  the  hat 
that  the  law  would  do  what  was  strictly  right,  and  that  it  would  do 
nothing  else. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Dorothy  Dalrymple  was  more  feeling, 
benevolent,  or  sympathizing  than  the  rest  of  the  human  race ;  and  had 
Betsy  presented  herself  to  her  notice  in  her  own  person,  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  apprehend  that  her  reception  would  have  been  no  better  than 
with  others ;  but  Arnold  had  an  earnest,  touching  way  of  speaking  of  any 
thing  which  lay  near  his  heart,  and  lus  manly  and  disinterested  ardor  was 
at  all  times  such  as  easily  communicated  itself  to  other  minds.  Perils^ 
he  was  less  addicted  than  many  men  to  the  making  of  fine  speechei^ 
which  might  afterwards  be  dwelt  upon,  or  quoted  ;  but  while  few  persooi 
remembered  the  exact  words  he  had  uttered  when  conversing  with  thenip 
there  were  many  who  felt  in  his  presence  a  kind  of  exhilarating,  healthy, 
and  ennobling  influence,  derived  entirely  from  the  tone  and  character  of 
his  own  spirit,  whose  impress  was  written  upon  his  bold,  clear  forehead* 
revealing  itself  no  less  in  the  earnest  but  luminous  gaze  of  his  full,  fino 
eyes,  than  in  the  simple,  but  direct  and  truthfiil  language  in  which  he 
always  spoke. 

Even  to  the  solitary  but  enthusiastic  girl,  whose  higher  feelings  nerer 
had  been  called  forth,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  grew  better  in  his  pra»* 
ence ;  as  if  she  might  safely  yield  herself  to  any  impulse  which  his  oon- 
versation  inspired,  and  become  more  noble  while  she  did  so.  Hence  her 
willingness  to  imbibe  the  spirit  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  situation  of  a 
faithful  servant,  and  the  energy  with  which  she  subsequently  took  up  her* 
cause,  as  that  of  the  loftiest  virtue  suflering  under  disgrace  and  wrong. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Dorothy  was  pondering  upon  what  would  bo 
the  most  likely  means  to  induce  her  father  to  admit  an  additional  member 
rnto  his  family,  for  her  owd  especial  benefit.  Lady  Crawford,  in  her  eaaf, 
good-natured  manner,  had  introduced  the  very  same  idea  to  his  noCioe^ 
under  a  different  and  much  more  favorable  form.  Hitherto  it  had  perh^M 
never  even  crossed  the  mind  of  the  father,  that  his  idle,  hair-brained,  ig" 
norant  daughter  could  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  ambition  IB 
any  way  whatever.  It  is  true  he  had  of  late  begun  to  regard  her  per- 
sonally  in  a  very  diflerent  light ;  and  to  see,  in  the  once  raw  and  undnoi* 
plined  girl,  a  dignity,  a  power,  and  a  skill  in  self-mastery,  which  he  wooU 
least  have  expected  to  find  in  her  character,  perhaps,  of  all  others.  Hie 
had  observed  her,  too,  on  the  evening  at  Sir  James  Crawford's ;  and  erer 
since  that  time,  his  conduct  and  feelings  had  undergone  a  perceptible 
change.  It  is  somethiDg  to  feel  assured  that  those  with  whom  we  are 
intimately  connected,  are  incapable  of  letting  themselves  down ;  that  in 
every  emergency  they  have  the  tact  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstanoei^ 
BO  as  to  maintain  a  dignified  and  honorable  place ;  and  beyond  this,  ihel 
Ihey  have  the  penetration  and  good  sense  to  know  exactly  how  £ar  to  §ib 
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m  what  foundation  they  may  tread  with  safety,  and  where  their  knowl- 
edge or  ability  will  enable  them  to  take  a  part  without  disgrace  to  them-> 
•elTea  or  their  ccxinections. 

All  this  agreeable  kind  of  assurance  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  already  b^in- 
■ng  to  feel  in  relation  to  his  daughter ;  but  beyond  this  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  aspiring ;  until  a  hint,  conveyed  by  Lady  Crawford,  that  the 
girl  had  capabilities  for  distinction,  set  his  more  ambitious  thoughts  in 
aetion,  to  ponder  in  secret  upon  what  might  be  the  most  probable  means 
of  drawing  her  advantageously  from  her  present  position  of  obscurity,  and 
allowing  her  the  advantage  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Patronizing  ladies  are  generally  not  slow  to  presume  upon  any  small 
obligation  incurred  by  those  whom  they  would  serve ;  and  a  very  little 
intimacy  of  a  business  character  is  sometimes  thought  sufficient  to  warrant 
A  vast  amount  of  familiarity  towards  an  inferior.  Prompted  by  the  utmost 
kindness  and  good- will,  this  amiable  lady,  therefore,  was  troubled  with  no 
hesitation  or  embarrassment  in  opening  at  once,  in  her  usually  frank  and 
easy  manner,  upon  the  subject  of  Dorothy's  various  disadvantages,  and 
the  difficulty  under  which  she  labored  of  really  doing  justice  to  herself. 

**1  can  tell  you  exactly  what  she  requires,''  said  she,  tapping  the 
shoulder  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  with  her  fan,  as  he  bent  over  a  plan  which  he 
was  examining  with  Sir  James ;  and  perfectly  conscious  of  the  favor  im- 
plied by  this  familiarity,  the  engineer  looked  round,  and  begged,  in  his 
most  courteous  manner,  that  her  ladjrship  would  suggest  whatever  she 
thought  desirable,  assuring  her  that  he  should  only  be  too  happy  to  take 
advantage  of  her  valuable  advice. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  Lady  Crawford,  "  Miss  Dalrymple  re- 
quires a  different  kind  of  servant." 

Mr.  Dahymple  started.  This  was  the  last  thing  he  would  have  thought 
of— perhaps  the  last  thing  he  would  have  wished  to  think  of ;  but  he  sud- 
denly recovered  himself,  and  begged  her  ladyship  would  go  on. 

*'  At  present,"  said  she,  "  I  wul  say  no  more,  for  so  much  b  oompre* 
bended  in  this  item,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  find  it  supply  a  thou* 
Mmd  deficiencies.  Indeed,  I  should  call  it  absolutely  iodispensable  to  that 
fine  girl,  who  must  really  be  introduced ;  and  at  present,  you  see,  one 
abaolutely  cannot  call  upon  her." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  felt  his  color  rising,  and  a  slight  impulse  to  say — "  then 
yon  can  let  it  aJone,"  just  tingled  on  lus  tongue  ;  but  he  had  not  served 
the  world  and  his  own  mterests  in  it  so  long,  without  being  able  to  master 
himself  on  an  occasion  like  this.  And  after  all,  the  good  lady  was  right ; 
for,  if  he  wished  either  for  himself  or  his  'daughter,  to  take  a  more  ex- 
alted place  m  society,  something  must  certainly  be  done  at  home  as  well 
aa  abroad.  Consequently,  notwithstanding  this  offence  to  a  natural 
pride,  which  had  been  nearly  half  a  century  under  subjection,  though 
never  quite  subdued,  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  in  a  better  state  of  preparation 
on*  his  return  home  that  day  than  he  had  ever  been  before,  to  listen  to  the 
aocount  his  daughter  gave  of  a  most  valuable  servant  out  of  a  situation, 
whom  she  should  be  more  than  happy  to  be  the  means  of  recommending 
to  a  comfortable  home. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  our  home  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Dalrymple,  with  a 
fvy  questionable  expression  on  his  face ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  went 
MRly  affamst  his  habitual  feelings  to  admit  the  bare  idea  of  increasing 
Iki  MBUMT  of  his  houaebeUL 
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Dorothy  looked  extremely  puzzled  by  this  su^estion  of  her  father,  at 
much  so  as  if  a  strange  and  startling  dream  had  been  about  to  be  realiaed ; 
but  she  spoke  her  mind  nevertheless,  and  even  launched  out  into  an  elo> 
quent  description  of  her  own  difficulties  with  old  Bridget ;  and  especially 
described  the  strange  encounter  between  her  and  the  footman  from  Wip 
Terton,  when  her  own  sprained  ankle  was  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  looked  more  annoyed  than  amused  at  his  daughtcr'a 
story.  Perhaps  he  felt  a  little  too  seriously  the  perilous  foundation  upon 
which  they  stood  while  creeping  onwards,  each  in  their  different  way, 
towards  a  favorite  object ;  and  this  very  circumstance,  so  simple  and  child* 
ish  in  itself,  seemed  to  convince  him,  still  further  than  before,  of  the  real 
necessity  there  was  for  the  change  in  their  establishment  which  Lady 
Crawford  had  proposed. 

"  I  wonder  what  wages  this  woman  would  require  ?"  was  his  first  and 
very  natural  obser>'ation  ;  and  Dorothy  considered  it  so  hopeful,  she  weol 
on  to  assure  her  father,  that  remuneration  was  not  a  subject  of  prinuoy 
consideration  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  was  as  much  versed  as  most  men  in  deahng  with 


in  which  remuneration  was  not  a  point  to  be  insisted  upon;  and  yet^ 
such  was  hb  opinion  of  servants  in  general,  and  especially  such  as  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  in  gentlemen's  families,  that  the  very  soiud  of 
remuneration  not  being  an  object,  gave  him  a  serious  misgiving  as  to  tlie 
desirableness  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  under  consideration.  Bot 
still  Dorothy  had  strong  evidence  to  bring  forward  on  her  part ;  so  that 
at  last  a  half  consent  was  yielded  on  her  father's,  and  her  own  exulting 
hopes  arose  accordingly. 

"  But  what  upon  earth  is  to  be  done  with  old  Bridget  ?"  said  she  to 
herself,  as  soon  as  her  father  had  left  the  room.  "  I  have  indeed  brouglil 
a  storm  upon  my  own  head.  Whatever  I  gain,  I  find  I  must  pay  deaily 
for  it.  First  my  sprained  ankle  cost  me  a  train  of  never-ending  falsehood^ 
for  I  must  still  feel  the  sprain  whenever  dancing  is  proposed ;  and  now  I 
must  wound  the  feelings  of  this  poor  old  friend,  perhaps  as  faithful  in  her 
way  as  the  rival  whom  I  am  so  anxious  to  introduce. 

Had  Dorothy  been  less  intent  upon  gaining  her  object,  the  difficnltj 
presented  by  this  last  consideration  might  have  proved  insuperable  ;  but 
her  character  was  not  one  of  those  easily  bafiSed  by  obstacles,  nor  diverted 
from  its  purposes  by  a  trifling  pain,  when  set  against  the  obtaining  of  what 
appeared  likely  to  be  an  important  good.  By  persevering  effort  and 
skilful  management,  this  great  object  was  at  last  secured,  and  despite  the 
many  tears  of  old  Bridget,  and  the  many  threats  she  uttered,  of  leaving  a 
service  in  which  her  strength  had  been  worn  out,  to  beg  her  bread  upon 
the  king's  highway  at  last,  the  introduction  of  Betsy  Burton  into  the 
family  was  finally  effected,  without  the  walls  of  the  house  actually  falling 
about  their  ears,  as  Bridget  had  appeared  at  one  time  to  anticipate. 
YHiat  took  place  between  the  two  domestics  in  their  own  department, 'or 
what  convulsions  shook  the  little  sleeping-room  to  which  they  were  con- 
demned, Dorothy  never  knew ;  for  she  wisely  abstained  from  seeing  or 
hearing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  of  the  strife  or  the  jealooqf 
existing  there. 

Upon  Betsy  Burton,  too,  perhaps  one  half  of  what  poor  Bridget  felt 
was  lost,  as  well  as  upon  her  mistress ;  for,  as  she  philosophic^y  ob- 
served, in  acknowledgment  of  some  of  the  bitterest  ana  most  unmittakea- 
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Me  hints  and  inuendoes  of  her  fellow-servant,  **  She  had  other  fish  to  fry, 
without  making  words  with  an  old  witch  of  a  body  like  that." 

Betsy  was  indeed  occupied,  both  in  head  and  heart,  with  one  idea,  and 
one  feeling  of  absorbmg  interest — the  justification  of  her  brother's  char- 
acter, and  his  Uberation  from  a  distressing  and  humiliating  confinement, 
which  she  declared,  with  much  reason,  would  in  a  short  time  bring  him 
to  the  grave.  And  then,  as  for  the  wife  and  children,  they  must  go  to 
the  parish  for  any  thing  that  she  knew.  She  never  could  tell,  not  she, 
what  right  those  who  got  married  had  to  expect  that  other  people  should 
maintain  them. 

But  independently  of  Betsy's  somewhat  exaggerated  views  jf  the  m- 
iquity  of  perverted  justice  carried  on  under  tne  sanction  of  pretended 
equal  laws  ;  notwithstanding  her  natural  warmth  of  feeling,  and  vehe- 
mence of  expression,  the  case  of  her  brother  James  was  becoming  a  very 
serious  one,  m  the  opinion  of  more  indifferent  parties  than  herself.  On  a 
full  investigation  being  entered  into,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  foimd,  his  own  account  of  the  affair  altogether,  with  the  unhkely  na- 
ture of  any  of  the  motives  which  he  had  to  bring  forward  for  entering  the 
garden,  and  lingering  about  the  place,  all  wore  so  suspicious  and  ques- 
tionable a  character,  that  every  attempt  he  made  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  participation  in  the  murder,  only  seemed  to  plunge  the  un- 
happy man  still  deeper  into  the  mass  of  condemning  evidence  in  which  he 
was  involved. 

As  not  unfrequently  happens  in  such  cases,  the  very  simplicity  of  this 
simple  man  told  very  much  against  him.  It  seemed  impossible  for  the 
wise  and  the  knowing  ones,  who  sat  upon  the  case,  to  beheve  in  any  thing 
80  objectless  and  aimless  as  his  loitering  about  that  garden  at  such  a  time 
without  a  motive  ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  having  no  motive  at  all,  ap- 
peared to  them  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  him  to  have  had  the  worst. 
It  is  true,  there  remained  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  death  had  been 
caused  by  an  act  of  murderous  intent  or  not ;  and  there  was  one  circmn- 
stance  of  still  greater  weight  in  James  Burton's  favor  even  than  that  It 
was,  that  no  money  was  found  upon  his  person,  nor  any  proof  that  his  in- 
tent had  been  to  rob,  as  well  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  old  man.  But 
when  James,  with  his  accustomed  simplicity,  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
out  into  a  confession  of  what  were  his  habitual  feelings  on  passing  by  the 
premises  of  the  reputed  miser,  a  theme  on  which  he  was  particularly  fond, 
at  all  times,  of  expatiating  ;  although  his  sister  Betsy,  who  was  in  court 
during  the  trial,  interrupted  the  proceedings  at  this  particulai  stage  by 
her  loud  hems  and  cougnings,  by  scrapings  of  her  foot,  and  other  signs  that 
he  had  better  not  commit  himself  there,  he  went  on  with  his  accustomed 
fluency,  as  if  he  could  never  say  too  much  on  thb,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  fate  which  he  believed  to  be  upon  him.  Believing  in  his 
inmost  soul  that  he  was  most  effectually  serving  his  own  cause  by  this 
means,  and  in  fact  making  out  so  good  a  case  as  to  astonish  even  the 
lawyers,  the  counsel,  and  jud^^e  themselves,  until  they  looked  knowingly 
at  one  another,  and  shook  their  wigs,  and  then  went  briskly  on  again,  as 
if  they  had  got  hold  of  exactly  the  right  clue — whOc  observing  all  this, 
and  feeling  it  rush,  warm  and  tingling  through  his  very  nerves,  the  poor 
bewildered  man  stood  there,  talking  and  telling  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
never  doubting  but  he  should  soon  be  honorably  dismissed,  and  so  re- 
— ^  for  life  a  monomeDt  of  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  his  country's 
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laws ;  a  process  was  going  on  respecting  the  result  of  which,  he  ML 
the  slightest  shadow  of  apprehension  or  uneasiness,  hot  looked  like 
amazed  at  the  clear  shining  of  his  own  innocence,  reflected  upon  the  fiues 
of  the  whole  assembled  court. 

Little,  however,  as  James  Burton  understood  of  the  legal  part  of  Um 
proceedings,  there  was  one  chapter  which  he  read  and  read  again  with 
more  of  painful  apprehension,  it  was  the  agonized  expression  of  his  sis- 
ter's face.  Accustomed  as  he  always  had  been  to  lean  upon  her  as  the 
very  prop  of  his  existence,  no  less  than  the  guide  to  direct  him  in  every 
thing  he  ought  to  do,  he  could  not  understand  why  this  expression  lin- 
gered on  her  face,  and  even  deepened  as  the  trial  proceeded,  only  giving 
place  sometimeft  to  one  of  indignation  and  excitement  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  her  control.  **  The  men  of  law/'  thought  James,  "  look  pleased 
enough :  what  can  the  woman  mean  ?"  And  still,  despite  the  favorable 
impression  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  been  making,  so  strong  was 
his  habitual  subserviency  to  Betsy's  influence,  so  perfect,  too,  his  almost 
constitutional  reliance  upon  her  sagacity,  superior  knowledge,  and,  above 
ull,  and  in  spite  of  her  harsh  sayings  and  strange  doin^rs,  her  never-failing 
truth  and  faithfulness  towards  hunself,  that  he  looked  again  and  yet 
again  towards  the  place  where  Betsy  stood,  intent  upon  reading  aright 
this  page  of  his  history,  still  believing  it  to  be  more  truthful  than  any 
thing  which  he  could  read  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  there  was  one  signal  of  dbtress  to  be 
seen  in  his  otherwise  bright  horizon.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that, 
struck  with  his  sbter's  eloquent  looks  and  gestures,  and  her  touching 
ejaculation,  when,  once  thrown  ofl"  her  guard,  she  exclaimed,  with  clasped 
hands — "  They  will  murder  thee,  poor  innocent,  after  all !" — the  crowd 
had  gathered  round  her,  and  caught  something  of  the  impress  of  hex 
gloomy  fears.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  a  sensation  of  horror  and  distress 
was  marked  upon  other  countenances  besides  hers,  for  few  could  beUefe 
the  man  really  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  utter- 
ance of  the  final  sentence,  that  a  Strang  chill  had  already  begun  to  creep 
around  his  heart,  or  it  might  otherwise  nave  come  with  too  terrible  a  blow 
for  nature  to  sustain,  had  it  fallen  upon  him  at  the  height  of  his  confidence 
and  exultation. 

As  it  was,  the  awful  words  were  pronotmced  with  an  emphasis  and 
solemnity  which  his  stunned  senses  were  incapable  of  feeling  to  their  full 
extent.  Before  the  real  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sentence  could  have 
teached  his  ear,  he  had  fallen,  apparently  lifeless,  on  the  ground,  first 
casting  one  look  of  blank  and  childlike  innocence  up  to  the  face  of  the 
judge. 

"  I  knew  how  it  wovld  end,"  cried  Betsy,  wrin^ng  her  hands — **  I 
knew  from  the  first  they  woiild  murder  him.  If  ever  there  was  a  cruel 
murder  done  on  earth,  this  is  one !" 

Miss  Dalrymple,  who  had  been  present  during  the  whole  of  this  scene, 
under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Noms,  now  became  so  excited  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  Burtons,  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  remove  her  from  the  court; 
and  as  Betsy  had  now  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  bewail  her  brother's  cruel 
fate,  she  willingly  consented  to  make  one  of  the  party  home. 

It  was  scarcely  correct,  however,  to  say  that  Betsv  had  nothing  left  to 
do.  "While  there's  life  there's  hope,"  was  one  of  her  favorite  n^anma; 
end  no  sooner  had  she  ag^  set  foot  withm  Mr.  Dahymple's  door,  than  Ber 
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hfmy  mind  was  taxed  with  inventioiiB,  schemes,  and  pUms,  for  the  rescue 
«£  her  brother  from  what  every  one  told  her  was  an  inevitable  doom. 

Ignorant  as  Dorothy  was,  \>oih  of  the  intricacies  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
mles  which  regulated  these  pubhc  matters,  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
her  to  assist  her  afllicted  servant,  except  with  her  sympathy,  and  with  the 
eloquence  she  was  capable  of  using,  whenever  there  was  a  subject  to  be 
spoken  of  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  power  of  her  mind,  or  the  play  of  her 
fancy. 

'*  That  young  mistress  of  yours  has  a  tongue  in  her  head  worth  all  their 
special  pleading,"  said  Betsy  to  her  fellow-servant,  one  day,  during  a  long 
call  from  Mrs.  Norris,  when  Dorothy  took  occasion  to  lay  before  her 
friend  her  own  extreme  desire  to  visit  the  poor  suffering  man  in  his  prison- 
eelL 

"  You  have  found  that  out,  have  you  ?"  was  the  response  of  old  Bridget, 
accompanied  by  a  tone  of  voice  which  implied  the  meanest  possible  opin- 
ion of  her  fellow-eervant's  capacity.  And  here  the  conversation,  which 
seldom  extended  much  further,  ended  for  the  present,  Betsy  esteeming 
her  companion  alto^ther  too  contemptible  either  to  be  "  taken  up,''  or 
«  set  down,"  and  bemg,  moreover,  so  anxious  to  hear  all  that  was  goin^ 
on  in  the  parlor,  that  she  made  many  errands  to  a  little  cupboard  situated 
near  the  fireplace,  where,  however,  there  was  no  great  store  either  of  plate 
or  other  treasures,  to  require  much  looking  after. 

It  was  impossible  for  Betsy  not  to  listen  to  the  pleasing  information 
thus  caught,  that  the  lady  now  calling  had  a  very  influential  husband  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  that  he  was 
himself  first  cousin  to  a  magistrate  of  the  neighboring  town  in  which  the 
county  prison  was  situated,  and,  moreover,  his  scho<^Mlow. — Betsy  won- 
dered what  that  had  to  do  with  the  matter — ^but  the  lady  inclining  her 
wise  head  on  one  side,  and  tiien  on  the  other,  with  a  knowing  little  nod 
at  each  inclination,  which  set  in  tremulous  motion  a  vast  array  of  spark- 
ling ringlets  and  tiny  little  flowers,  summed  up  so  many  advantages,  con- 
nected with  her  own  family  and  jposition,  in  favor  of  this  ''most  interesting 
case,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  that  the  confident  and  cheering  man- 
ner in  which  she  spoke  communicated  itself  to  the  sister's  heart,  without 
her  knowing  exactly  what  were  the  real  grounds  of  such  agreeable  and 
unexpected  sensations. 

The  purport  of  tiie  conversation,  however,  soon  developed  itself.  A 
plan  was  being  formed  for  Dorothy  to  accompany  poor  Betsy  to  the  cell 
of  the  condemned ;  and  had  this  object  been  to  convey  the  message  of 
mercy  and  pardon,  it  could  not  have  been  taken  up  more  warmly  by  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Norris — it  could  not  have  been  more  talked  about  amongst 
the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  nor  expatiated  upon  with  greater  interest 
and  admiration,  as  the  very  perfection  of  female  disinterestedness,  benevo- 
lence, and  noble  devotedness  of  heart  All  that  could  have  been  said, 
bad  Dorothy  wished  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold  herself,  instead  of  this  poor 
man,  came  in  time  to  be  said  by  her  friend,  and  by  her  friend's  friends  on 
this  occasion,  until  the  mere  fancy  of  an  enthusiastic  and  daring  girl  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  a  prison,  and  look  upon  nusery  which  she 
oad  no  means  of  alleviating,  was  construed  into  the  most  heroic  and 
praiseworthy  enterprise  which  had  ever  been  undertdcen  in  the  memoiy 
el  the  inhabitants  of  M— — .  In  short,  Mrs.  Norris  re^;arded  it  as  a  very 
^    *    hmdi^Mmg^  and  she  fluttered  it  about  aococdmgly. 
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It  Is  true  the  manner  and  the  conversation  of  the  different  parties 
took  the  subject  up,  were  not  much  in  accordance  with  Dorothy's  tasla^ 
but  what  could  she  do  ?  She  had  an  object  to  attain  upon  which  her 
heart,  or  rather  her  inclmation,  was  set ;  and  how  was  this  to  be  aeoon* 
plished,  without  the  instrumentality  of  her  kind  and  influential  friends? 
Besides  which,  though  she  did  not  like  their  style  of  talking,  she  had  no 
objection  m  the  world  that  the  thing  should  be  talked  about ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  all  the  arrangements  were  finally  concluded,  and  Dorothy 
had  permission  from  high  authorities  to  accompany  the  sister  of  the 
criminal  to  his  pnson-cell,  she  dressed  herself  for  the  occasion  with  as 
much  care  and  as  much  effect,  as  if  she  had  been  preparing  for  a  morn- 
ing call  on  some  distinguished  character. 

But  still  the  simplicity  of  the  girl's  heart  was  not  quite  gone,  iiur  thi* 
force  of  her  natural  feelings  quite  extinguished.  She  could  dress  her&elt' 
beforehand  with  strict  reference  to  the  eyes  which  might  be  upon  her  as 
she  went,  and  the  contrast  between  her  own  person  and  the  dark  wAlb 
and  darker  scenes  ^f  that  dismal  prison ;  but  no  sooner  did  she  find  he.*- 
self  there,  than  every  trace  of  the  feelings  with  which  she  set  out  was 
gone — every  thought  and  recollection  of  herself  absorbed  in  the  strm^ 
impressions  produced  by  the  realities  around  her.  Her  nature  was  noc 
that  of  a  coward,  nor  her  constitution  of  the  character  which  is  generally 
called  nervous ;  but  she  grasped  the  arm  of  her  servant  with  an  nnasini 
pressure,  as  they  moved  along  the  galleries,  and  passed  the  grated  doon» 
and  heard  the  clinking  chains  and  rattling  keys — all  which  were  sights 
and  sounds  peculiarly  adapted  to  strike  the  attention  of  one  to  whoa 
human  life  was  all  a  scene — a  drama — a  stage  to  be  performed  upon,  cr 
a  play  to  be  enacted,  rather  than  a  reality  to  be  experienced. 

But  while  the  mind  of  this  strange  and  inexperienced  prison  viaitar 
was  solely  occupied  with  surrounding  things,  that  of  her  companion  had 
but  one  object — to  impress  upon  every  one  her  own  conviction  of  her 
brother's  innocence,  nor  of  his  innocence  only,  but  his  utter  incapacity  to 
do  the  act  imputed  to  him ;  and  she  was  not  sorry  to  bring  with  her  m 
witness,  though  so  young  and  inexperienced,  who  she  believed  would 
testify  boldly  to  the  fact,  after  having  once  looked  upon  the  harmlen 
person  of  her  brother. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  human  beiiig 
whose  countenance  and  general  appearance  bore  less  the  impress  of  a 
murderer  than  those  of  James  Burton.  Simple-hearted,  weak,  and  phant^ 
though  very  vain,  and  in  his  own  strange  way  always  aspiring,  incapable 
of  harshness,  and  tender  to  a  fault,  he  looked  the  very  personificatioa  of 
what  his  sister  described  him — "  a  man  who  had  not  the  heart  to  kill  a 
mouse."  Indeed,  so  strong  had  been  the  general  impression  in  favor  of 
his  innocence,  that  notwithstanding  the  condemning  evidence,  an  ordor 
had  already  gone  forth  for  the  suspension  of  his  doom ;  from  which  oip- 
cum&Mince  all  but  his  sister  augured  favorably  for  the  future.  She,  hann|f 
once  made  up  her  mind  that  there  was  injustice  in  the  law,  maligni^  ia 
the  counsel,  and  spite  in  the  judge,  and  having  believed  from  Uie  firrt 
that  her  brother  wovld  be  a  victim  to  the  concentrated  cruelty  of  tiia 
whole  assembled  court,  had  no  more  hope  of  his  escape,  than  she  had  of 
the  bbrd  in  the  hands  of  the  fowler. 

With  the  poor  sufferer,  also,  all  hope  was  now  extinct  He  had  lifod 
apoQ  hope,  not  upon  reaUtj,  for  the  whole  of  his  previoas  life;  aad 
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with  that  foundation  utterly  destroyed,  his  mind  was  indeed  a  miserable 
wreck,  floating  on  a  sea  of  horrors.  Reason  he  could  not.  He  had  per- 
haps never  reasoned  in  his  life,  and  this  was  not  a  time  to  call  up  imac- 
oiBtomed  powers  of  thought.  To  feel,  was  all  ha  seemed  capable  of, 
and  that  in  so  confused  a  manner,  that  his  nights  and  days  were  con- 
verted into  something  like  a  terrible  dream  of  chains,  and  bolts,  and 
g'bbets,  and  skeletons  of  dead  men  swinging  in  the  air,  and  grinning 
ees  like  a  sea  of  hate  and  scorn  surging  around  him ;  and  even  if  he 
slept,  he  woke  again  starting  and  listening  to  the  sound  of  that  deep 
sentence  ringing  ever  in  his  ear :  or  sometimes  the  cry  of  a  weak  starving 
ehild  seemed  in  his  prison-bed  beside  him ;  and  that,  he  told  his  sister, 
was  the  worst  thing  to  endure  of  all.  Beyond  this  he  had  but  few  words 
to  say  to  her,  except — "  I  never  did  that  murder,  Betsy — never — never!" 
and  then  he  would  crouch  down  a^n,  with  his  head  almost  between  his 
knees,  and  so  would  moan  and  rock  himself  for  hours  together. 

It  needed  not  the  force  of  the  sister's  earnest  pleading  in  his  favor 
now,  to  convince  her  young  companion  that  if  James  Burton  should  die 
the  death  of  a  murderer,  ho  would  suffer  unjustly.  Dorothy  had  pre- 
Tioasly  been  sufficiently  convinced  of  this,  but  she  had  never. felt  the 
reality  of  bis  situation  until  this  moment.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her 
life  that  she  had  ever  been  brought  ivto  such  close  contact  and  acquaint- 
ance with  absolute  wretchedness ;  and  for  one  blessed  moment  she 
realised  the  emptiness  and  insignificance  of  all  that  she  herself  was  living 
for.  Alas!  that  moment  was  very  short.  The  tears  which  trickled 
down  her  cheeks  within  the  prison- walls  were  soon  dried  away  by  the 
stirring  air  of  the  street  into  which  she  suddenly  emerged;  and  the 
weight  which  lay  upon  her  heart  was  soon  dispersed  by  the  flutter  and 
MAi  which  her  reappearance  in  the  world  excited. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

Amohgst  other,  and  perhaps  more  interesting  persons  in  this  history, 
we  most  not  forget  Kate  Staunton — ^the  calculatmg,  rational,  energetic 
orphsn  girl — who  cared  for  herself  upon  the  reasonable  principle  that 
she  had  nobody  to  care  for  her ;  and  we  return  to  this  portion  of  our 
history  the  more  willingly,  that  Kate  was  left,  some  time  ago,  under  the 
enjoyment  of  a  new,  and  imquestionably  great  pleasure,  yet  one  that 
ooold  only  be  indulged  in  by  a  breach  of  the  strict  but  wholesome  rules 
of  conventional  propriety.  Far  be  it,  then,  from  the  readers  of  this  story 
to  suppose  that  Kate  was  one  who  could  long  remain  happy  in  the  in- 
dnlffence  of  a  gratification  of  thb  nature.  Like  other  human  beings — 
peinaps  especially  like  those  of  her  own  sex  and  age — ^Kate  was  apt  to 
look  with  an  approving  eye  upon  what  was  very  pleasant  to  herself,  and 
hence  she  had  endeavored  in  a  thousand  wayB  to  justify  her  early  mom- 
hig  walks  with  Arthur  Hamilton.  Most  certainly,  too,  their  conversation 
and  their  feelings  towards  each  other  were  not  of  a  nature  to  stamp  such 
ialerviews  with  any  character  of  impropriety,  for  seldom  had  a  more 
boy  and  gm  attachment  arisen  in  any  youthful  minds,  accompa- 
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nied  at  the  same  time  by  that  frank  and  unsophisticated  manner,  'wUih 
revealed  at  once  to  each  what  was  in  the  heart  of  the  other. 

From  this  very  frankness,  and  the  perfect  candor  which  existed  bet  man 
them,  Kate  went  trusting  on,  never  dreaming  that  she  should  evnr  ham 
a  cloud  upon  her  path,  from  circumstances  so  foreign  to  her  thougbta»  m 
mutual  misunderstandings.  Trials  and  perplexities  she  was,  indeed,  pi9> 
pared  for ;  and  she  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  that  Arthur  Hamilton  oad 
not  the  best  possible  idea  of  making  his  way  in  the  world.  But  then  afaB 
could  help  him ;  and  what  a  pleasant  thought  was  this  to  one  who  iek 
within  herself  a  certain  secret  power  of  mastering  difficulties,  and 
the  most  of  means  and  opportunities.  So  Kate  went  on  with  her 
gagements  and  her  prospects,  very  pleasantly  to  herself,  only  that 
she  had  been  a  little  startled,  when  having  playfully  suggested  that  her 
lover  should  be  more  attentive  to  his  employment  as  a  duty,  if  he  could 
not  feel  it  to  be  a  pleasure,  a  cloud  had  come  over  his  coxmtenance,  and 
an  impatient  expression  had  escaped  from  his  lips,  which  for  many  after 
days  and  nights  she  wished  she  had  not  seen  or  heard. 

But  a  greater  trial  than  this  was  now  to  come,  and  Kate  was  yei  to 
prove,  whether,  in  preparing  herself  for  the  actual  business  of  life,  she 
was  also  preparing  for  its  perplexities,  its  straits,  its  difficulties,  and  dit- 
appointments.  Of  these,  too,  theie  are  in  woman's  lot  some  of  so  ddh 
cate  a  nature,  so  indefinable  in  their  exact  outline  and  precise  nature; 
above  all,  so  dependent  upon  circumstances  and  consequences,  that  the 
nicest  calculation  appears  to  be  required,  in  order  to  meet  them  with  thai 
principle,  firmness,  and  self-possession,  which  are  essential  elemcnta  of 
the  highest  female  character. 

Amongst  these  perplexities  there  are  none  which  call  forth  more  con- 
flicting feeling,  than  where  the  requirements  of  society  appear  to  clun 
pre-eminence  above  generous  self-devotion,  or  noble  purpose.  Especially 
does  it  look  captivating  to  the  young  to  dare  the  world  s  censure  for  tM 
sake  of  serving,  or  even  of  pleasing,  one  who  is  tenderly  beloved  ;  and  to 
shrink  back,  in  this  and  many  other  cases,  saying,  "  I  will  not  do  it,  be- 
cause I  shall^be  blamed  by  the  world ;"  what  a  poor  and  contemptible 
plea  does  this  sound  in  the  ear  of  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic,  inexpe> 
rienccd  youth ! 

Of  course,  these  remarks  apply  only  to  cases  in  which  the  act  itself  m 
not  morally  wrong,  as  in  the  instance  of  those  early  morning  walks  in 
which  Kate  Staunton  had  been  so  happy ;  and  yet  a  strong  conviction 
came  upon  her  that  these  pleasant  walks  must  be  discontinued.  CqU, 
reasoning  Kate!  And  yet  she  was  not  cold  either.  She  would  hsKs 
walked  over  burning  coals,  rather  than  lose  the  affection  of  her  lover; 
but  she  must  do  right,  whatever  m^ht  be  the  consequence.  That  neeca* 
sity  was  laid  upon  her,  and  it  admitted  not  of  a  moment's  doubt  thni 
these  walks  must  be  given  up,  until  the  intimacy  itself  should  be  fortber 
sanctioned,  or  should  have  grovrn  to  a  more  probable  result 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  said  Kate,  in  arguing  the  subject  with  At 
thur,  "  that  my  ^ye  cousins  had  each  a  lover,  and  each  went  out  early  m 
the  morning  their  separate  ways — ^what  kind  of  charaoter  would  tbt 
family  have  altogether  ?*' 

"  Let  them  be  tried,"  replied  Arthur,  with  some  asperity. 

"  Even  then,"  said  Kate,  "  their  rule  would  be  no  guide  for  me." 

**Vq;  thoworid  is  your  guide,  Kate;  and  you  care  moie  for 
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be  said  by  a  little  coterie  of  spiteful  spinsters  around  a  winter^s  fire, 
than  you  will  ever  care  for  me :  that  I  can  see  plainly  enough.  I  only 
ngret  that  I  did  not  see  it  before— that  I  fancied  you,  in  my  blind  and 
•tupid  dreams,  to  be  something  above  the  world,  untouched,  uncontami- 
nated  by  its  falsehood  and  pretension.  I  thought  you  were  a  true,  noble- 
Iwarted  giri,  Kate,  and  that  when  you  promised  to  love  me,  it  would  be 
tlirouffh  good  and  through  evil,  through  joy  and  through  sorrow,  to  the 
worid  s  end.  I  thought  you  would  walk  beside  me,  like  my  good  angel. 
wherever  I  went ;  that  nothing  in  this  life  was  ever  to  separate  us — ^that. 
friendless  and  alone,  we  two  were  to  be  every  thing  to  each  other, 
and—" 

*'  What  has  come  over  you,  Arthur,  and  in  what  have  I  failed  ?*' 

"  Failed !  Why,  the  firet  time  there  comes  a  question  of  propriety — 
of  the  merest  conventional  propriety,  not  of  strictly  speaking  right  and 
wrong — the  first  time  you  begin  to  suspect  that  man's  blame  or  woman's 
apite  can  breathe  upon  you,  though  you  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
nor  any  human  being  for  whom  you  are  bound  to  care — ^yet  the  first  time 
vou  think  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  that  your  good  name  may  be 
injured,  I  am  just  nothing  to  you,  a  mere  feather  in  the  balance,  when 
weighed  against  the  approbation  of  this  wonderfully  correct  and  rightly 
judging  world." 

'*  You  forget,  Arthur,  that  a  young  woman  must  be  very  scrupulous 
ID  maintaining  the  dignity  of  her  name,  and  the  purity  of  her  char- 
•eter." 

'*  Yes,  where  there  is  any  thing  really  to  touch  either,  I  fully  agree 
with  you ;  and  I  would  go  to  the  greatest  extreme  with  you  in  this  re- 
spect, that  any  old  prude  could  desire." 

"  Well,  then,  dear  Arthur,  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  better, 
jvat  a  very  little  better,  if  on  your  part  you  had  thought  about  these 
walks  for  me ;  and  seeing,  as  you  say,  that  I  have  neither  father  nor 
mother  to  take  any  thought  about  me,  would  it  not  have  been  better  if 
you  had  thought  a  little  for  me  what  low  people  might  say,  what  spiteful 
women  and  coirse  men  might  say,  about  a  girl  who  stole  out  of  her 
aocle*s  house,  before  any  of  the  family  were  up,  to  walk  with  a  young 
gentleman  alone.  I  don't  wish  to  reproach  you,  Arthur,  but  I  think  it 
would  have  been  kinder,  if  you,  knowing  the  world  better  than  I  do,  had 
thought  of  this  for  me." 

"  I  will  never  make  any  thing  so  unjust  and  contemptible  as  the  opinion 
of  the  world  the  rule  of  my  actions,  whatever  you  may  choose  for  your». 
I  hate  the  world,  and,  what  is  more,  I  despise  it." 

*'  But  we  are  parts  of  the  world  ourselves,  and  must  live  in  it.  Be> 
aides  which,  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  case ;  and  the  onl v 
one  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  any  value." 

"  First  tell  me,  what  m  the  worid  ?  and  of  whom  is  it  composed  ?  Is 
yon  cabbage  man  who  meets  you  every  morning  to  be  the  judge  of  your 
conduct?  or  the  girl  who  carries  milk?  or  even  your  aunts  waiting- 
woman  ?  or  your  aunt  herself  ?  Bemembpr,  /  bow  to  none  of  these 
aathorities,  whatever  you  may  do." 

**  Be  reasonable  for  a  moment,  Ajrthur,  and  I  will  explain  to  you  what 
Iomhul" 

**  You  are  forever  iwoning.    I  hate  a  reasoning  woman  1" 
— f  Yoa  must  not  hat^'iiie«  Arthiir»  whatever  I  am." 

18 
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"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  it  will  kill  me.  I  am  not  romAnticy  Arthur.  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  feelings  for  you  in  poetry ;  but  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  that  yov 
love  is  of  more  value  to  me  than  fdl  the  world  besides.  I  could  have  litad 
without  it  once — now  I  cannot ;  yet  I  should  be  unworthy  of  this  love  tf 
I  did  not  at  least  try  to  reason,  sc  far  as  to  understand  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  prudent  and  imprudent,  honorable  and  disgraceful  Beyond  tkm^ 
I  should  be  unworthy  of  your  love,  if  I  had  not  the  firmness  to  alnde  bj 
my  conviction  of  what  is  right,  let  it  cost  me  what  it  may  to  do  so." 

'*  Kate  Staunton,  you  are  a  stoic ;  you  are  no  true  Knglish  woman.  U 
you  were  a  mother,  you  would  murder  your  idiot  child,  and  argue  thai 
you  were  doing  an  act  of  service  to  the  human  race !  You  may  keep 
your  cold-blooded  notions  for  the  benefit  of  some  happier  man.  For 
myself,  I  would  rather  marry  a  tigress,  than  such  a  woman  as  you." 

in  spite  of  herself,  and  the  real  agony  she  was  enduring,  Kate  ooAid 
not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  terrific  grandeur  of  her  lover  s  eloquenee; 
but  it  was  a  very  bitter  smile  which  sat  upon  her  Up,  and  soon  gone ;  for 
her  companion  actually  turned  away,  and  left  her  in  his  angry  mood* 
without  one  word  of  soothing  or  of  reconciliation. 

Very  sad  and  sick  at  heart  was  Kate,  as  she  sat  at  the  breakfast-tabk 
with  her  aunt  and  cousins  that  day,  though  inwardly  rejoicing,  now  moie 
than  ever,  that  her  secret  was  closely  locked  within  her  own  breast ;  for 
she  knew  but  too  well  how  they  woidd  have  triumphed,  had  they  knom 
the  luckless  termination  of  these — as  they  would  have  called  them— 
''  most  imprudent  and  unwarrantable  interviews."  Even  Kate  began  to 
question,  within  herself,  whether  she  was  not  already  reapmg  the  rewaid 
of  a  conscious  deviation  from  what  was  strictly  right.  But  no ;  her  mnd 
was  too  well  balanced  to  yield  to  such  a  painful  conclusion.  She  had 
not  persisted  in  doing  what  she  felt  to  be  wrong.  She  had  given  it  ap; 
and  she  did  not  beheve  she  should  be  punished  so  severely  for  yieldiof^ 
but  for  a  short  time,  to  a  temptation  which  led  to  nothing  really  crimiml 
in  itself. 

*'  Perhaps  my  fault  was  not  so  much  there,"  said  Kate  to  herself,  m 
soon  as  she  regained  the  privacy  of  her  own  room,  ''  as  in  mistaking  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  I  have  bound  myself  so  solemnly  for  uie.'' 
And  here,  gentle  reader,  we  have  to  confess  that  Kate  Staunton  reaaoned 
again.  Yes ;  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  romance,  and  sentiment,  and 
young-lady  love,  she  reasoned  long  and  deeply ;  and  her  conclusion 
that  a  mere  fit  of  passion,  distressing  and  dangerous  as  it  might  be, 
only  to  be  regarded  like  a  tempest  in  the  elements  of  nature — a  proof  ef 
inharmonious  qualities  contending  together,  and  requiring  different  direo- 
tion  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  produce  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  amonat 
themselves  ;  and  if,  amongst  these  jarring  elements,  there  were  qnnlifw 
of  real  worth,  and  capabihties  of  virtue  and  happiness,  the  wild  pasaooe 
of  her  lover  might  be  borne  with  as  the  storm  is  borne — ^not  weicomedt 
but  endured — prepared  for  before  it  comes,  and  made  the  best  of  whan 
it  has  passed  over,  let  the  devastation  which  it  leaves  be  what  it  may. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand — for  still  Kate  went  on  reasoning — her  loter 
should  entertain  essentially  different  views  of  human  life,  and  of  peraooal 
duty,  from  her  own ;  if  he  should  be  dehberately  determined  to  make  hia 
own  inclination  the  rule  of  his  life,  leaving  the  coneequences  to  fall  where 
they  would ;  why  then,  there  was  but  one  alteniati?e — she  would 
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eonld  noty  marry  such  a  man,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  love 
liim ;  and  without  love,  she  would  be  more  condemned  m  the  fulfilment 
of  a  marriage  contract,  than  in  a  broken  tow. 

Gentle  reader,  bear  with  Kate  Staunton  yet  a  little  while.  It  may 
aeem  to  you  impossible  that  any  one  should  love,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
reasoning  thus ;  but  watch  her  a  little  longer,  and  see  whether,  with  her 
reference  to  reason  and  to  conscience,  she  does  njt  in  reality  do  more 
honor  to  the  feeling  of  love,  in  its  high  capabilities  and  sacred  purity,  and 
worth,  than  you  are  doing  with  all  your  bhnd  devotion  to  a  mere  impulse. 
Remember,  too,  that  without  love,  without  esteem,  no  woman  can  dis- 
efaaige  her  duty  as  a  wife ;  and  think  of  the  wrong  it  is  doing  any  man 
eo  marry  him  on  such  terms.  Think  too,  what  it  must  be  to  enter  into 
fhis  solemn  and  irrevocable  union,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  imder 
(he  awful  conviction,  that  with  such  a  companion,  it  will  be  impossible 
lo  serve  God,  and  to  be  happy  1  It  is  not  always  the  most  generous  and 
onselfish,  who  are  the  most  opposed  to  reasoning  as  a  habit ;  and  well 
irouid  it  be  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  human  race,  if  there 
were  more  women  in  the  world  who  reasoned  like  Kate  Staunton. 

It  is  true  that  Arthur  Hamilton  had  used  expressions,  which  no  woman 
with  even  a  moderate  share  of  feeling  could  have  borne,  without  extreme 
suflfering ;  but  the  more  coolly  Kate  reflected  upon  them  in  the  solitude 
of  her  own  room,  the  more  entirely  she  felt  convinced  that  they  had 
ansen  out  of  nothing  more  than  a  momentary  impulse;  and  the  more 
certain  was  her  belief,  that  in  his  better  moments,  he  would  become  con- 
vinced of  his  error,  and  return  to  her  again.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
admit  the  idea  that  he  had  really  felt  what  he  said,  and  that  this  sudden 
outburst  of  passion  was  to  separate  them  forever,  the  tone  of  her  reflec- 
tions would  have  been  very  different ;  for,  dangerous  and  distressing  as 
such  a  temper  miffht  be  in  the  companion  of  her  earthly  lot,  there  was 
something  in  the  uought  of  losing  him,  too  dreadful  to  be  contemplated. 

^'  Unless,"  and  she  repeated  the  expression  many  times,  as  if  to 
strengthen  her  resolution ;  *'  unless  I  should  find  him  unworthy  of  my 
love ;  and,"  she  added,  in  a  tone  not  quite  so  firm  and  so  decided,  **  he 
must  be  very  bad  indeed,  for  me  to  come  to  that  conclusion." 

Notwithstanding  all  her  reasoning,  and  all  her  clear  conviction,  Kate 
Staunton  had  too  much  of  the  true  heart  of  a  woman  to  remain  perfectly 
satisfied,  or  at  ease,  without  other  evidence  than  her  own  belief  that  her 
k>ver  would  relent,  and  would  seek  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reconcilia- 
Ikm ;  she  consequently  hailed  with  feverish  delight  the  appearance  of  his 
well-known  writmg,  on  a  note  which  was  hastily  put  into  her  hand  by  an 
express  messenger,  not  more  than  two  days  after  their  first  misunder- 
■taoding.  The  address  t>n  the  cover  of  this  note  was  unusually  hurried 
and  irr^^ar ;  so  much  so  as  to  occasion  some  alarm  ;  and  yet,  the  fact 
ci  its  being  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters, 
rendered  it  very  undesirable  to  pry  mto  the  contents  until  a  more  private 
opportunity  ;  for,  as  has  already  been  stated,  nothing  transpired,  or  could 
transpire  in  relation  to  the  poor  cousin,  without  calling  forth  the  most 
eurioui  and  searching  investigation ;  and  the  fact  of  a  note  being  sent  by 
an  express  nsessenger,  was  enough  to  set  the  Misses  Ashley  wondering 
and  whispering  for  a  whole  month. 

"  You  can  read  your  letter,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley^  in  her  moil 
manner. 
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"  Thank  yoa/'  said  Kate,  "  I  am  in  no  hasten"  and  she  alipped  it  i 
her  pocket. 

**  I  should  have  thought  it  required  haste,  by  the  manner  of  its  cool- 
ing," observed  cousin  Jane. 

**  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashley^  wiaUe  loagci 
to  withhold  a  direct  inquiry. 

"  Not  at  all,"  rephed  Kate. 

**  You  know  from  whom  it  comes,"  continued  the  aunt,  with  a  tow 
which  impUed  a  certain  kind  of  right,  on  her  part,  to  be  made  acquainled 
with  the  fact. 

**  By  your  leave,  I  will  soon  ascertain,"  replied  Kate,  and  she  hasteaed 
up-stairs  to  her  own  room. 

Well  was  it  that  she  did  so.  The  letter  had  bad  tidings,  and  Kate 
would  infinitely  rather  pass  through  the  first  emotions  which  they  awa- 
kened by  herself,  than  in  the  midst  of  a  family  so  little  distinguished  foi 
their  sympathy  and  loving -kindness  as  the  Ashleys. 

**  My  own  dear  and  true-hearted  Kate,"  the  letter  began ;  "  we  are  aO 
mined  together.  Poor  Arnold,  his  mother  and  sister,  overwhelmed  in 
distress  too  deep  for  me  to  describe.  Old  Lee — ^but  I  forget,  he  ia  your 
uncle — a  \illaiQ,  nevertheless,  and  off,  nobody  knows  where,  nor  carai 
either,  unless  it  be  the  hoimds  of  justice ;  for,  if  foimd,  he  will  undoobi* 
edly  be  transported,  if  not  hung,  and  even  the  latter  fate  is  too  good  for 
him.  Another  view  of  the  same  picture  presents  the  entire  loss  of  all  the 
Hamilton  property,  as  well ;  all  swallowed  up  by  the  greediness  of  tUi 
one  man,  and  for  what  ?  For  the  mere  passion  of  standing  well  in  (he 
business  world,  and  looking  as  if  he  bought  and  sold  to  a  greater  extaoi 
than  any  one  else.  No  o^er  enjoyment  had  this  wretched  man  in  GCbl 
Enjoyment !  what  a  perversion  of  the  word  !  It  was  a  deadly  fever  thai 
was  upon  him,  eating  away  his  \itals,  and,  worst  of  all,  his  heart ;  for  hi 
was  cruel,  as  he  was  joyless,  in  this  hunger  and  thirst  after  gold.  Bvl 
what  am  I  writing  to  you  ? — ^to  you,  whom  I  ought  to  approach  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  the  veriest  penitent  that  ever  crawled.  No,  Kate,  yoa 
would  not  like  to  see  me  himibled,  would  you  ?  not  even  to  you  ?  Aid 
yet,  I  suppose,  I  ought  to  be  humble  to  every  one  now,  seeing  that  I  mm 
a  beggar.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  actually  feel  prouder.  I  oao- 
not  describe  to  you  the  sensation ;  I  seem  positively  to  enjoy  the  romanoe 
of  having  my  fortunes  to  seek,  not  to  make — ^that  I  never  shall  enjoj. 
Only  when  I  think  of  my  poor  father,  there  lies  the  horror.  I  abaolol^ 
dare  not  write  to  him,  and  have  compelled  Arnold,  amidst  all  his  weigkl 
<^  troubles,  to  discharge  this  duty  for  me.  Arnold  was^l)om  for  dalj ; 
the  noblest  fellow  that  ever  walked  the  earth :  worthy  of  you,  Kate,  aad 
the  only  man  who  is ;  but  you  shall  not  love  him,  neither  only  aa  a 
cousin.  You  shall  love  the  low-minded  brute  and  madman  who  eallid 
you  names,  and  cast  your  love  away  from  him,  at  the  very  time  when  lia 
needed  it  most,  and  when  he  ought  to  have  treasured  it  in  his  bosom  aa 
the  only  jewel  of  his  life.  What  is  it  that  makes  us  so  often  do  the  very 
things  which  we  hate  ourselves  for,  and  hate  even  in  the  doing  ?  I  hava 
somewhere  seen  these  words,  and  though  they  sound  a  little  too  romantic 
for  me,  I  must  quote  them — *  We  break  the  hearts  we  would  die  to  heal* 
and  hurry  on  towards  the  grave,  those,  whom  to  save,  we  would  leap  into 
the  devouring  flames.' 

'**  Yes,  Kat6y  you  shall,  you  must  love  me,  and  I  know  you  wifl    battM^ 
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now  that  I  am  a  ruined  man,  even  than  you  did  before.  Indeed,  I  can- 
not  do  without  you  now ;  I  have  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world.  Ton 
must  stand  by  me  now — ^be  my  good  angel — ^help  me,  guide  me,  keep  me 
from  sinking.  To  cut  the  matter  short  for  the  present,  you  must  meet 
me  to-morrow  morning  for  the  last  time  for  weeks,  perhaps  months,  to 
come  ;  for  I  must  be  gone  from  this  place.  My  unole  s  house  is  the  only 
spot  on  earth  where  I  can  find  a  roof  to  shelter  my  head  ;  and  there  I 
do  not  like  to  00,  for  even  they  hare  been  let  in,  persuaded  by  my  poor 
father  to  risk  thousands,  where  he  was  risking  all ;  happy  for  them  it  was 
not  more. 

^  And  now,  dearest  Kate,  I  wait  only  your  answer  to  decide  whether 
I  go  to-day,  or  to-morrow.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt  your  willing- 
ness to  meet  me,  because  there  are  matters  of  grave  import  that  we  must 
talk  OTer,  and  then  each  take  our  separate  course.  You  see  how  serious 
I  have  become ;  it  is  with  thinking  about  poor  Arnold  and  his  family, 
cren  more  than  my  own  troubles ;  and  then,  again,  my  father !  that  is 
my  weak  point.  I  cannot  bear  to  picture  him,  nor  can  conjecture  ho^ 
he  will  endure  the  shock,  nor  what  ne  will  subsequently  do.  You  must 
help  me  here,  Kate,  for  I  am  weak  as  a  child,  but  ever  the  S6jne  in  my 
entire  devotedness  and  love  to  the  best  and  truest  of  all  earthly  friends. 

The  answer,  which  Kate  dispatched  without  delay,  was  simply  this  : 
*'  Of  course  I  will  meet  you ;  there  is  a  sacred  duty  in  our  seeing  each 
other  again,  under  such  circumstances — something  very  different  from  a 
mere  indulgence— different  indeed !  for  how  many  agonies  must  be  com- 
pressed into  that  short  intenriew !  I  wish  for  nothmg  so  much  as  to  be 
your  sister  now,  that  I  might  be  always  near  you.  I  see  you  so  desolate, 
without  mother,  sister,  brother,  friend,  and  I  compelled  to  stand  aloof 
and  scarcely  recognise  your  name  when  I  hear  it  spoken.  Our  noble  Ar- 
nold and  his  motner,  and  their  sweet  Lucy !  don't  think  I  can  forget 
Ihem,  even  in  my  ang^h  for  you.  Never  doubt  but  I  will  be  at  the 
site  punctually  at  the  old  time.  If  it  was  right  to  love  you,  and  I  cannot 
tnink  it  wrong,  it  is  right  now,  and  for  this  once,  to  meet  you  thus,  seeing 
we  can  meet  in  no  other  way.  I  am  punctilious  about  pleasure,  and  I  al- 
ways will  be,  because  that  does  not  afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  breaking  an 
ettaUished  rule,  and  especially  a  rule  upon  the  obaenrance  of  which  hangs 
much  of  the  good  of  society,  for  if  young  ladies  generally  went  out  m 
tin  nuuiner,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  i  desire  also,  not  to  judge 
the  actions  of  others  by  a  stricter  law  than  I  would  my  own  ;  and  as  we 
should  all  blamo  a  young  servant  for  doing  such  a  thing,  why  should  a 
young  lady,  who  has  so  many  other  indulgences,  set  so  dangerous  an  ex- 
ample in  this,  for  the  mere  selfish  gratification  of  her  own  wishes  ?  As 
you  see,  however,  that  which  forms  a  sufficient  objection,  where  mere 
pleasure  is  the  question,  appears  to  me  to  be  insufficient  under  circum- 
stances like  ours,  and  where  the  meeting  must  almost  necessarily  be  the 
last.  If  you  think  me  cold  and  oalculatmg  still,  and  certainly  these  lines 
vead  a  little  like  it,  try  me  with  any  thing  you  desire  to  be  done,  or  suf- 
ftied  for  you  in  your  absence — try  me  in  any  way  you  please,  and  so  far 
at  it  ifl  right  to  go,  you  will  not  find  a  more  willing  aod  devoted  friend, 
aan,4c7' 

Kate  Staunton  now  found  that  she  was  entering  upon  the  real  ezpe- 
rieoee  of  a  woman's  dubious  lot  No  longer  a  girt  except  in  the  buoy- 
mtjM  ht&r  own  apirita  aaA  her  necessary  ^gnoranoa  of  the  woild»  aha 
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had  already  to  act  as  the  guide  and  support  of  one  older  than  Ifenelf  ■  k 
years,  though  considerably  younger  in  strength  of  principle,  and  fim* 
ness  of  character.  Beyond  this,  she  found  also,  that  she  was  eatenag 
upon  that  sphere  of  trial,  to  which  belong  some  of  the  bitterest  tmn 
which  it  is  woman's  destiny  to  shed.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  the  rs- 
sponsibility  of  having  to  act  rightly,  and  to  bear  the  blame  of  aetng 
harshly,  and  rigidly,  from  purely  selfish  motives.  Instead  of  befay 
strengthened,  supported,  assisted,  and  guided  aright  herself,  she  was  af 
ready  called  upon  to  resbt  the  indulgence  of  her  own  feelings^  fresh  and 
warm  and  impetuous  as  they  naturally  were ;  and  to  maintain  her  poa- 
tion  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  troubled  sea,  unshaken  and  nnyierahtt* 
even  while  listening  to  importunities  which  would  have  led  her  exaeuj 
in  the  direction  it  was  most  pleasant  to  her  to  go. 

Nor  is  this  a  situation  by  any  means  uncommon,  in  the  expeiienee  cf 
those  whose  great  object  it  is  to  do  right ;  who,  much  as  they  desire  to 
please  man,  have  an  habitual  and  abiding  preference  for  pleasing'  Qod; 
and  who  would  rather  sacrifice  the  greatest  personal  enjoyment,  eren 
that  of  affording  satisfaction  to  one  who  is  most  beloved,  than  yidd 
to  the  temptation  of  doing,  or  leading  others  to  do,  what  is  abscdotd} 
wrong. 

This  is  precisely  the  sphere  of  interest,  watchfulness,  effort,  and  adf 
sacrifice,  in  which  woman  is  called  to  feel,  to  reason,  to  pray,  and  to  aet 
And  yet  half  the  world  goes  on  maintaining  that  woman,  in  her  piep- 
aratlon  for  life,  has  no  need  for  any  thing  but  obedience — the  ower 
half,  that  she  has  no  need  for  any  thing  but  accomplishments ;  or  if  a 
small,  and  more  philosophical  number  from  the  latter  class,  are  lov 
beginning  to  think  that  learning  should  be  added  to  her  accomplishnhiiili^ 
they  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  Algebra,  with  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  physical  science,  will  enable  her  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  the  equally  onerous  and  honorable  dvlisi 
of  a  cheerful,  contented,  and  useful  old  maid,  being  always  gratnttooilj 
thrown  into  the  calculation,  as  matters  of  course. 

Leaving  Kate  Staunton  to  enjoy  her  last  interview  with  Aiihv 
Hamilton  alone,  and  to  talk  with  him  as  those  converse  who  have  nal- 
ters  of  interest,  profound  as  hfe  and  death  to  discuss,  we  must  torn  agoi 
to  other  scenes  of  mingled  light  and  shadow,  where,  unfortunately,  tSan 
is  less  of  earnestness  to  uphold  the  right,  and  less  oi  firmness  to 
the  wrong. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

If  Dorothy  Dahrymple  had  been  surprised  out  of  her  aecistoHied 
self-possession,  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  she  witnessed  in  that  gloMlij 
prison,  and  the  hopeless  suJering  of  one,  who,  until  that  calamity  ftu 
upon  him,  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  bereft  of  hope ;  she  was 
perhaps,  not  less  surprised  at  the  iclat  which  her  \isit  to  the  cell  of  Uie 
condemned  had  subs^uently  excited,  in  the  town  of  M . 

Mrs.  Norris  was  an  excellent  reporter  of  all  those  facts  and  dream- 
stanees,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  go  to  make  up  a  aoeiie; 
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•lie  bad  not  been  sparing  of  tbese  whenever  she  conld  find  a  listener,  or 
a  g^up  of  listeners,  suited  to  her  purpose.  To  have  an  extraordimuy 
friend,  was  to  Mrs.  Norris,  the  next  good  thing  to  being  extraordinary 
herself ;  in  some  respects  it  was  even  preferable,  b^ause  it  afforded 
wider  scope  for  her  eloquence,  inasmuch,  as  we  may  say*  with  some 
show  of  plausibility,  a  great  deal  more  in  praise  )f  a  fnend,  than  in 
pfaise  of  one's  self ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  substance  of  the  matter 
communicated  tends  the  same  way,  and  adds  agreeably  to  the  same  ac- 
eonnt  Thus  it  was  wonderfully  gratifying  to  hear  how  Mrs.  Norris 
would  expatiate  upon  the  scene  in  the  prison,  not  having  been  there  her- 
self— ^how  she  would  tell  of  the  agony  of  the  wretched  man — the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  his  criminal's  costume— the  clanking  of  his  chains,  the 
Itffht  from  the  prison  window  falling  on  his  head  which  rested  between 
his  pale  and  emaciated  hands;  and  then  the  earnest  pleading  of  his 
eloquent  and  noble-hearted  sister,  the  most  faithful  and  devoted  of  all 
existing  women — quite  a  picture  too,  in  her  deep  grief ;  always  throwing 
herself  into  expressive  attitudes,  which  an  artist  would  be  delighted  to 
catch,  and  any  one  of  which  would  be  the  makine  of  a  young  sculptor. 

But  if  Mrs.  Norris  was  eloquent  while  the  brouer  and  the  sister  alone 
were  her  theme,  it  was,  indeed,  a  rich  treat  to  hear  her  commence  i\pon 
Dorothy.  Always  devoted  to  her  friends,  and  especially  if  they  were  in 
any  way  distinguished,  this  amiable  lady  knew  not  what  bounds  to  lay 
out  for  herself,  when  speaking  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  benevolence 
of  a  young  lady  who  could  actually  place  herself  within  the  precincts  of  a 
prison — who  could  endure  all  the  shock,  and  jar,  and  horror  of  those  fright- 
ful associations  which  must  thronsr  around  her  in  such  a  place,  above  and 
beyond  the  real  spectacles  of  gu3t  and  misery  to  which  she  must  be  ex- 
posed-~HK)uld  brave  all  this,  traversing  the  dark  passages,  and  not  certain 
that  some  gloomy  cell  would  not  close  upon  herself ;  and  all  for  the  gener- 
ous purpose  of  administering  consolation  to  a  wretched  criminal  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law. 

Mrs.  Norris  had  seen  the  dress,  too,  which  Dorothy  wore  that  morn- 
ing, and  could  assure  her  friends  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  thine  to 
be  more  graceful  or  more  becoming.  A  black  satin  mantilla,  with  a  deep 
fall  of  black  lace,  was,  above  all  things,  calculated  to  harmonize  with  the 
aoene ;  and  her  own  raven  hair  braided  in  deep  rich  bands,  and  parted,  as 
then  worn,  entirely  from  the  forehead,  gave  a  peculiarly  benevolent  char- 
acter to  her  face ;  while  her  tall  figure,  standing  just  within  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  heavy  walls,  stooping  her  head  ^rward,  as  her  custom 
was  whenever  she  was  particularly  intent  upon  any  thing,  gave  her  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a  ministering  spirit,  sent  there  on  an  embassy  of  love 
and  mercy. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Dorothy,  and  for  her  friendship  for  Mrs.  Noms, 
that  she  never  heard  more  than  occasionally  a  small  portion  of  these  de- 
tails ;  and  when  she  did  so,  it  was  always  to  put  a  stop  to  the  narration 
as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  even  the  ffrace  and  delicacy  with  which  she 
did  this,  gave  rise  to  a  fresh  burst  of  admiration  on  the  part  of  her  friend, 
followed  up  by  whispered  eulogiums  which  told  more  favorably  than  the 
loudest  praise. 

Nor  was  there  any  want  of  listeners  to  these  details.  If  in  the  world 
of  business  there  were  already  shrewd  suspicions  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  was 
a  rifliDg  man ;  in  the  social  world  there  were  suspicions  no  less  shrewd 
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that  his  daughter,  notwithstanding  all  her  disadvaotagea,  had  about  Im 
an  air  of  distinction  that  would  be  sure  to  work  its  way  in  an  equally  8ae-> 
cessful,  though  a  different  manner.  Mrs.  Norris  had  quickness  eiioii|^ 
to  see  that  wis  idea  was  gaining  ground,  that  her  youn^  friend  was  be- 
coming popular ;  and  charmed  with  her  share  of  the  distmction  of  having 
introduced  and  brought  her  into  notice,  she  made  the  most  of  all  her 
striking  qualities,  by  placing  them  before  her  guests,  with  every  possible 
idvantage  from  the  most  favorable  Ughts. 

Had  Dorothy  been  one  of  themselves,  a  fraction  of  the  httle  circle  from 
which  these  guests  were  selected,  it  is  more  than  probable  she  would 
have  met  with  a  greater  number  to  question  her  pretensions,  than  to  fol- 
low Mrs.  Norris  m  her  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  a  perfect  stranger* 
us  she  had  hitherto  been,  was  more  ea^y  admitted  to  distinction ;  and 
bursting  upon  them  as  she  did  at  once,  without  any  previous  struggle  for 
pre-emmence,  Dorothy  found  every  day  that  her  atunireiB  in  this  circle 
were  increasing  in  number  and  in  importance :  the  men,  because  slie  really 
amused,  and  often  set  them  at  defiance ;  the  women,  not  unfrequently, 
because  it  was  pleasanter  to  admire  a  stranger,  than  their  neighbors  nearer 
home. 

But  it  was  not  with  the  circle  of  the  Norrises  alone  that  Dorothy  wae 
becoming  popular.  Besides  the  welcome  and  valuable  addition  of  a  more 
efficient  servant,  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  actuaUy  extended  his  liberality  so  far 
as  to  allow  of  an  entire  reform  in  his  daughter's  wardrobe,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  spinster  aunt,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Betsy  Burton, 
was  effected  without  any  very  alarming  or  ruinous  expenditure  of  money. 
There  b  often  a  good  deal  of  self-possession  derived  from  the  consciooe- 
ness  of  being  well-dressed — ^not  orer-dressed,  for  that  is,  perhaps,  as  em- 
barrassing as  the  opposite  extreme ;  but  in  being  dressed  like  other  people* 
and  in  a  manner  which  entitles  the  wearer  to  respect  in  the  eyes  of  tboea 
who  have  no  higher  criterion  for  their  judgment  of  character.  Supported 
by  this  consciousness,  but  still  more  so  by  her  quick  and  clear  perception 
ot  the  generally  favorable  impression  she  was  making,  Dorothy  was  now 
enabled  really  to  feel  that  composure  which  at  first  was  only  assumed, 
even  in  the  more  select  society  at  Waverton. 

Lady  Crawford  was  amongst  those  who  were  most  delighted  with  tliis 
improvement  in  the  person  a!nd  manners  of  her  young  protegee.  She  had 
always  wbhed  to  introduce  the  gul ;  and  she  did  not  mind  poverty  when 
unaccompanied  by  vulgaritv.  It  rather  afforded  her  advantages  in  the 
way  of  exercising  that  kind  and  patronizing  care  which  she  was  so  food 
of  extending  over  her  humbler  friends ;  but  there  certainly  had  been  a 
degree  of  rawness,  or  impreparedness,  about  that  friendless  girl,  beyond 
what  she  was  accustomed  to  associate  herself  with ;  and  she  trusted  to 
her  own  prudent  hints  to  the  father,  as  well  as  to  the  under-training  of 
Mrs.  Norris,  to  make  her  a  little  more  presentable,  before  conferring  upon 
her  the  honor  of  bein^  invited  to  a  longer  visit  at  Waverton. 

That  favored  time,  uowever,  appeared  now  to  have  come ;  and  having 
heard  from  Mrs.  Norris  most  favorable  accoxmts  of  the  aunt>  as  weU  m 
(he  niece.  Lady  Crawford  extended  her  invitation  to  both,  not  forgetting 
that  Betsy  Burton  was  a  most  important  addition  to  the  machinery  of  the 
visit,  as  conducted  behind  the  scenes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gracious,  friendly,  or  condescending  than  faet 
ladyship's  manners  during  the  whole  of  thk  risit.    She  was  really  d*- 
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Stilted  with  aunt  Anne,  as  being  a  gentlewoman  herself,  and  acquainted 
th  the  habits  of  good  fiamilies,  though  upon  what  terms  this  acquaint* 
ante  had  been  formed,  was  never  very  clearly  ezplamed.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  aunt  Anne  was  delighted  too ;  and  peeped  about,  and  made 
bar  observations  upon  Waverton,  preparatory  to  subsequent  descriptions, 
which  might  serve  as  a  passport  to  other  circles  of  society ;  although,  as 
die  often  observed  to  her  mece,  when  they  were  alone,  "  The  establish- 
ment at  Waverton  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  Dalgeney  Castle." 

'*  Perhaps  not,''  observed  Dorothy,  on  on^  occasion,  **  but  you  are  a 
goest  here,  and  that  b  something  in  advance  of  being  a  governess  there." 

Had  thb,  and  other  observations  of  a  similar  nature,  from  the  same 
lips,  been  overheard  about  this  time  by  a  critical  observer  of  human 
nature,  they  would  have  been  cleariy  understood  as  indicating  a  very 
considerable  advance  towards  a  certain  state  of  feeling,  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  world.  In  fact,  there  was  sn  onward  movement  per- 
ceptible in  the  mind  of  this  hitherto  unsophisticated  girl,  and  that  along 
such  rapid  stages,  that  to  look  back,  only  for  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
seemed  almost  to  lose  a  sense  of  her  identity.  Whether  she  was  i*eally 
happy  in  this  change,  perhaps  she  never  paused  to  ask.  One  thing  was 
certain, — she  was  eager  ana  in  earnest  in  this  onward  course,  and  she 
was  gaining  ground :  so  far  she  was  happy ;  but  had  she  applied  to  her 
heart  the  sunple  question,  what  she  was  pursuing,  the  answer  might  have 
been  both  a  sad  and  a  serious  one. 

Just  now,  it  would  have  been  the  last  thing  likely  to  be  thought  of. 
Each  night,  when  she  retired  to  rest,  so  late  and  weary,  there  were  too 
many  important  items  of  dress  and  general  arrangement  to  be  talked 
over  with  her  aunt  and  Betsy ;  and  each  morning,  when  she  awoke,  there 
were  too  many  pleasant  calculations  to  be  made  about  the  business  or 
the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

Never,  until  now,  had  Dorothy  known  the  luxury  of  being  really 
located  in  a  handsome  dwelling,  of  being  surrounded  by  a  well-appointed 
establishment,  of  treading  on  rich  carpets  from  morning  till  night,  and  of 
looking  upon  beautiful  objects  wherever  she  directed  her  gaze.  With 
the  eye  of  an  untaught  artist,  she  was  quick  to  catch  the  agreeable  im- 
pression produced  by  every  work  of  taste,  and  the  rich  paintings,  vases, 
seolpture,  drapery,  every  thinsr,  in  short,  upon  which  her  gase  could  rest, 
all  combined  to  form  around  her  a  scene  of  enchantment,  too  vivid  and 
too  charming  to  be  contemplated  with  equanimity  of  mind. 

*'  Oh,  aunt  1"  said  she  one  night,  on  returning  to  their  dressing-room, 
*•  do  you  thmk  I  shall  ever  be  rich,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  things  ?" 

"  If  you  marry  well,"  replied  the  spinster. 

Of  course  Dorothv  laughed,  as  young  ladies  always  do  on  such 
occasions,  though  nothing  could  be  grraver  than  the  cold  calculating  look 
and  manner  of  the  speaker,  nothing  ffraver  than  the  subject  spoken  of. 

"  Is  there  no  other  way,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Dorothy ;  **  I  have  no 
lancy  for  being  married  yet,  at  any  rate.  Don't  you  think  my  father  will 
be  rich  some  time?  He  seems  to  be  getting  on  wonderfully.  All  day 
8ir  James  and  he  are  busy  with  this  amur  of  the  embankment,  and  Betsy 
trils  me  it  will  be  a  very  profitable  thing." 

"  If  you  think,"  rephea  the  aimt,  '<  that  your  father's  getting  on  will 
•around  you  with  beaulifiil  things,  I  can  tell  you,  nothing  could  be 
J  or  absurd.    Tour  father's  taste  k  not  so  much  for  wealtl^ 
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as  for  distinction,  and  still  less  for  the  luxuries  which  wealth  akme  tarn 
procure.  He  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  and  I  should  bi 
buried  in  that  dark  parlor  for  life,  provided  only  he  could  stand  well  in 
his  profession,  and  be  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  world.'* 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  sighed  Dorothy,  and  for  a  few  minutes  afaB 
appeared  very  thoughtful ;  but  suddenly  recovering  her  most  mischiefoai 
look,  she  fixed  her  large  eyes  upon  the  spinster,  and  said,  **  Suppose  jioii 
marry  well,  aunt  Anne,  and  let  me  Hve  with  you." 

Aunt  Anne  tossed  her  head,  of  course,  as  ladies  not  very  young  are  apt 
to  do  on  such  occasions,  and  murmured  something  not  very  intelligibly 
about  the  splendid  chances  she  had  had,  her  niece  wondering  au  the 
while  what  the  frustrating  circumstances  had  been ;  and  it  b  quite  poni- 
ble  that  this  wonder  on  her  part  might  have  grown  into  words,  had  not 
Betsy  Burton  had  occasion  to  enter  the  room,  when,  detecting  with  her 
quick  ear,  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  by  the  few  sounds  still  dyiig 
away,  there  followed  such  an  outburst  against  matrimony  in  the  abatnoti 
and  such  branching  forth  into  particular  cases,  with  details  of  drunken, 
brutish  husbands— children  beyond  count — idiots,  lame,  and  blind-— 
failures — jealousies — racks  and  tortures  of  every  description,  that  thfb 
maiden  aunt  was  both  edified  and  comforted  that  night,  and  retired  to 
rest  believing  she  had  enjoyed,  in  her  own  person,  a  merciful  deliveranee 
from  all  beaux,  offers,  marriage  contracts,  and  whatsoever  of  that  natora 
might  have  endangered  her  peace  of  mind,  and  curtailed  her  liberty  fcr 
life. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  that  Dorothy  Dalrymple  hid 
not  then  entered  upon  that  system  of  flirtation  which,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  aspect  of  society  generally,  forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  business  of  idle  life.  We  are  afraid,  however,  it  must  now  be  con- 
fessed, that  certain  symptoms  were  beginning  to  manifest  themselTea,  of 
Dorothy  being,  in  this  respect,  no  wiser  than  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Not 
that  there  could,  at  this  time,  be  proved  against  her  any  thing  like  dengn 
in  what  she  did,  beyond  the  mere  drawing  aroxmd  her  a  group  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  keepmg  them  there,  enchained  by  the  fascination  of  her 
large  and  splendid  eyes — sometimes  by  her  humor,  sometimes  by  her 
pathos — for  she  could  now  look  down,  while  telling  a  pathetic  story,  end 
droop  her  head,  and  let  her  voice  fall  into  a  lower  key,  and  dwell  upon 
the  touching  parts,  with  something  so  like  tenderness,  it  would  ttMe 
required  a  very  skilful  judge  to  say  whether  that  tenderness  was  leeL 
Purely  affected,  or  assumed  for  the  occasion,  it  certainly  was  not ;  but  m 
the  best  acting  on  the  stage  ^  is  that  in  which  the  heart  goes  along  witti 
the  emotions  represented,  so  there  is  a  species  of  acting  in  private  life, 
in  which  the  truth  is  not  absolutely  violated,  although  its  outward  mam- 
festation  is  purposely  and  gracefully  put  on. 

Had  Dorothy  been  altogether  an  unreal  character,  she  would  hsfe 
been  infinitely  less  charming  than  she  was.  No ;  it  was  real  pity  which 
filled  her  heart  when  she  visited  the  cell  of  the  condemned.  It  was  reel 
indignation  which  fired  her  eye,  and  animated  her  form,  when  she  apolBe 
of  the  injustice  of  his  condemnation.  It  was  no  pretended  cheerfnuieM 
when  she  looked  pleased,  nor  a  made  laugh  that  lighted  up  her  faee^ 
while  it  touched,  with  its  musical  vibrations,  even  the  dullest  ear,  and 
awoke  the  glad  sympathy  of  joy  in  others,  far,  far  beyond  what  erer 
was  called  forth  by  minuc  or  unreal  mirth.    ThoB  far  there  was  tmj 
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Httle  absolute  pretence  or  falsehood  in  any  thing  she  said  or  did.  She 
had  commenced  her  popular  career,  hating  all  falsehood,  and  despismg 
ftflfectation  from  her  heart ;  but  if  a  distinguished  position  in  society 
required  of  her  that  she  must  speak  falsehoods,  as  well  as  act  them,  and 
that  she  must  affect  what  she  did  not  really  feel,  she  was  vet  a  stranger 
ID  any  principle  likely  to  be  strong  enough  to  support  her  m  the  hour  of 
temptation,  so  far  as  to  make  the  lower  motive  give  place  to  the  higher. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  world  is  not  so  requiring  as  to  demand 
such  a  sacrifice  as  that 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  in  the  drawing-room  at  Waverton, 
there  was  no  want  of  those  gncefnl  and  agreeable  loungers  usually 
found  in  sufficient  numbers,  wherever  there  is  beauty  to  be  admired, 
gossip  to  be  talked,  or — pardon  the  suggestion — an  excellent  luncheon  to 
be  partaken  of.  During  the  time  of  Dorothy's  visit,  these  graceful  to- 
•embWes  were  more  numerous  than  usual ;  and  amongst  the  gentlemen, 
in  particular,  the  centre  of  attraction  was  always  the  dark-haired  girl, 
with  white  teeth  and  brilliant  eyes,  who  looked  and  spoke  more  thoughts 
worth  thinking  in  one  hour,  than  many  more  beautiful  ladies  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives. 

Amongst  this  set  of  loungers  were  some  who  appeared  anxious  to  be 
eonsidored  Dorothy's  devoted  admirers;  and  one  in  particular,  whose 
gleeful  figure  was  not  unfrequently  seen  at  her  feet,  reclining  in  such  a 
nianner  as  best  to  bring  into  notice,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  entire 
ievotion  to  beauty  and  talent,  and  the  elegant  turn  of  his  own  well- 
formed  limbs.  It  so  happened,  that  this  gentleman  was  the  same  who 
had  accompanied  Dorothy  in  her  performance  of  the  charades ;  and  if 
the  disclosure  of  his  name  will  at  all  inci-ease  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
it  was  Frederic  Ashley  himself,  as  handsome,  as  say  as  ever ;  and  as 
entirely  disengaged  in  heart  and  hand  as  if  he  had  never  met,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  old  spreading  tree,  a  fair  young  girl,  who  had  loved 
him  from  her  childhood  with  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  simple,  trust- 
ing, and  devoted  heart. 

Yes,  it  was  Frederic  Ashley  who  now  fluttered  about  this  newly-dis- 
covered votary  of  distinction,  intent  upon  nothinff  so  much  as  churning 
the  first  place  in  her  regard ;  and,  indifferent  as  Dorothy  had  once  been 
to  the  common-place  of  nis  habitual  conversation,  she  began  already  to 
find  it  very  convenient  to  have  one  professed  admirer,  whose  untiring  gal- 
lantry she  might  always  fall  back  upon,  in  case  of  failure  elsewhere.  Thus 
the  attentions  of  that  graceful  gentleman  became  very  useful  to  her  in  a 
peculiar  manner — perhaps  the  last  wav  in  which  he  would  have  calculated 
upon  being  valued ;  but  like  many  others,  he  was  happily  quite  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  his  position ;  and  thus  fluttered  on  to  his  heart's  content, 
believing  every  pleasant  thing  he  said  or  did  was  a  mark  of  peculiar 
favor,  estimated  beycmd  the  usual  value  of  such  acts  of  condescen- 
^on. 

On  one  morning  in  particular,  the  party  at  Waverton  being  rather 
more  than  usiially  select,  had  met  in  the  hbrary,  where  Sir  James,  intent 
upon  the  plans  of  his  embankment,  reouired  the  opinion  of  his  lady — 
indeed,  of  all  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen  too— upon  some  point  of 
difficult  decision  to  which  he  was  perpetually  calling  their  attention.  Mr. 
Dalrymplo  was  also  there ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  minute  and  grave 
observations  he  was  making  upon  the  plan,  his  quick  eye  was  ever  and 
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anon  directed  to  a  g^up  of  idlers  in  another  part  of  the  room,  of 
his  own  daughter  formed  the  centre  and  most  consjHciious  figure ;  and  ao 
wonder  that  the  ambitious  father  looked  again  and  again  towards  that 
figrore,  Bcarcely  belieying  the  evidence  of  \m  own  senses,  or  deeming  it 
possible  that  this  distinguished  and  interesting-looking  lady,  so  much  at 
her  ease,  and  evidently  so  entirely  in  her  element,  could  really  be  the 
same  as  the  raw  girl  who  had  so  recently  been  the  companion  of  his  own 
scanty  board. 

*'  She  is  worth  all  the  money  I  have  spent  upon  her,''  was  the  wetj 
na.ural  conclusion  of  such  a  father.  But  there  were  other  eyes  upon  ha 
at  that  moment,  looking  with  equal  astomshment,  thou^  certainly  with 
less  approbation. 

A  yoang  man  had  been  called  into  the  room — not  introduced — that 
was  not  necpssary.  He  was  simply  an  assistant  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  came  in  when  called,  with  additional  rolls  of  plans,  which  ne  plaeed 
upon  the  table,  as  his  business  and  duty  required  that  he  should,  no  one 
observing  whether  he  did  this  with  awkwardness  or  grace,  with  servili^ 
or  pride. 

Perhaps  there  might  have  been  detected  a  slight  touch  of  hauteur  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  youn^  man  walked  into  the  room,  had  any  one 
looked  for  it ;  for  it  was  Arnold  Lee  who  brought  in  the  plans,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  ui  his  life  that  he  had  been  ushered  into  a  room  of  that 
description,  and  into  the  society  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  as  a 
menial,  or  a  mere  attendant  upon  others ;  and  the  natural  pride  whieh 
can  slumber  in  a  cottage,  which,  is  not  even  ofiended  by  earthen  floots, 
and  whitewashed  walls,  sometimes  swells  into  impetuous  and  ungovem* 
able  power,  when  surrounded  by  all  the  outward  embellishments  of 
worldly  dbtinction,  amongst  which  it  occupies  no  recognised  or  rightfri 
place. 

But  if  Arnold  Lee  had  to  master  somewhat  of  this  feelii^ — and  be 
battled  with  it  manfully  before  it  was  mastered — he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  some  other  kind  of  emotion,  when,  on  glancing  round  the  room,  lie 
perceived  in  the  figure  of  the  fashionable-looking  fluting  lady  surrounded 
by  her  satellites,  no  other  than  his  pupil  of  the  drawing-school,  whose 
soul,  in  its  simplicity,  had  appeared  to  him  as  beautiful  in  itself,  as  it  was 
capable  of  appreciating  beauty  in  the  external  world. 

It  was  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  embankment  that  the  vision  of 
this  mommg  had  struck  the  eye  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  "  young  man,**  m 
Arnold  was  now  designated ;  for  he  neither  perceived,  nor  understood  fbr 
some  time,  what  was  going  on  at  the  table  where  Sir  James  was  seated, 
but  opened  out  the  wrong  plan ;  and  when  sharply  rebuked,  opened  o«l 
something  which  was  no  plan  at  all ;  and  all  the  while  his  cheek  was 
burning,  and  the  gentlemen  supposed,  from  his  confusion  and  mistakes^ 
that,  like  any  other  raw  youth,  he  was  overcome  by  the  embarrassmeiiC 
of  being,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  such  an  apartment,  especiaDy 
when  occupied  by  such  society. 

Arnold,  however,  was  not  a  person  to  be  mastered,  even  by  the  new 
emotion  into  which  he  had  been  surprised ;  and  recovering  himself  1^ 
one  powerful  effort,  he  performed  the  remaining  portion  of  his  duty  witt 
all  Uie  alacrity,  correctness,  and  decision  which  were  habitual  to  bim! 
He  was,  consequently,  soon  able  to  look  around  him  without  the  leosl 
embttrrassment ;  and  while  okler  and,  on  this  occasion,  cooler  heads  thai 
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his  own  were  biittlj  at  work,  he  could  stand  erect,  and  make  his  observa- 
tions without  any  additional  color  to  his  cheek. 

The  scene  above  alluded  to,  and  which  took  plaoe  in  a  different  portion 
o£  the  room,  was  one  so  pcdeotly  £uniliar  to  all  who  have  seen  any 
Hhma  of  hnman  life,  that  it  would  scareely  have  occupied  a  place  in  Ar- 
nold s  mind,  nor  have  attracted  his  saie  a  second  time,  but  that,  in  spite 
ol  all  his  troubles,  all  his  actual  labors,  and  all  his  kind  anxietiee  abont 
his  family  and  friends,  he  had  lately  been  thinking,  more  frequently  than 
he  could  account  for,  about  the  dtfk-eyed  giii  to  whom  he  had  engaeed 
to  teach  the  art  of  drawing ;  and  somdiow  or  other,  though  .he  had 
amused  his  fancy  by  placing  her  in  an  immense  variety  of  ide^l  situa- 
tiomi,  he  had  never  thought  of  placing  her  exactly  where  she  was  now. 
To  any  one  watching  her  on  this  occasion,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been 
laughaUe  to  think  what  ideal  positions  had  been  assigned  her  by  her 
▼oung  tutor.  But  we  will  not  tell  his  secret^— only  sympathize  vrith 
him  a  liuk,  as  he  stood  in  silent  astonishment,  watching  what  was  going 
on,  and  at  last  mentally  exclaiming — **  Is  this  your  element  ?"  He  said 
no  more,  even  to  himself ;  for  his  feelings  were  not  yet  sufficiently  de- 
fined to  assume  even  the  silent  and  unutterable  language  of  the  heart ; 
but  turning  again  to  the  actual  business  of  his  life,'he  applied  himself  to 
the  service  of  his  master,  without  once  more  looking  away  from  the  plans 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  unfold. 

And  Dorothy  went  flirting  on  to  her  heart's  content.  A  gay  young 
officer  was  by  her  side,  Frederic  Ashley  at  her  feet,  and  ouiers  were 
coming  and  goin^,  to  whom  she  was  equally  willing  to  dispense  her  smiles, 
perhaps  unconscious  at  the  time  that  one  real  friend  was  worth  them  all. 
Unconscious,  too,  of  this  grand  secret,  ever  found  in  the  popularity  of  a 
distinguished  woman,  whether  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  fashion,  or 
only  just  emerging,  like  Dorothy,  from  the  meanness  and  obscurity  of  an 
unknown  habitation— -unconscious  of  ibis  grand  secret,  that  just  m  pro- 
portion as  she  herself  becomes  distinguished,  just  in  proportion  as  she  can 
number  admirers  in  her  train,  it  becomes  an  object  of  rivalry  and  ambi- 
tion to  stand  first  among  these,  amply  because  to  do  so  is  to  occupy  a 
distinguished  place— or,  what  is  sometimes  of  more  importance,  to  pre- 
vent others  stepping  into  it ;  and  that  when  she  flatters  herself  that  her 
smiles,  her  society,  or  even  her  affections  are  the  only  favors  sought,  a 

glance  into  the  hearts  of  her  admirers  dying  at  her  feet,  would  rev^  Uie 
umiliating  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  much  /or  her,  as  against  others,  thai 
all  that  wonderful  parade  of  gallantry  had  been  Splayed — not  so  much 
to  show  the  world  that  she  waa  gained,  as  that  a  rival  or  an  adversary 
was  conquered,  and  driven  from  Uie  field. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholr  sight,  to  see  a  vain  woman  deceiving  her- 
self, and  being  deceived,  under  these  circumstances — laying  the  flattering 
unction  to  her  heart  that  she  alone,  in  her  own  person  and  charms,  b  the 
sole  cause  of  all  the  court  which,  for  a  time,  b  paid  to  her.  It  is  almost 
more  melancholT  to  watch  this  delusion  at  its  height,  than  to  see  the 
same  woman  left  by  all  her  admirers,  each  dropping  off  in  his  turn,  as 
the  position  of  standing  &it  becomes  less  honorable  and  distinguished ; 
awl  thus,  aa  the  rival^  coob  down,  the  simple  questkm  of  admirataoa 
dying  away,  imtQ  few  will  even  aoknoidedge  that  the^  ever  really  felt  the 
-'-—     Xalk  of  old  age  U^Bv^  what  humiliation  is  there  m  the  de^ 
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est  wrinkles  ever  ploughed  by  well-spent  time,  and  honest  indii8tf]r»  in 
comparison  with  this  ? 

Gkntle  reader,  if  you  and  we  together  are  a  little  disposed  to  haaii- 
sickness  at  this  page  of  human  life-— if  the  question  oooars  to  yon,  that 
where  there  is  so  much  of  folly  in  the  acting,  Uiere  must  at  least  be  wtmm 
in  the  voluntary  writing — ^remember  that  uiese  pages  are  deroted  to  a 
representation  of  human  life  such  as  it  is,  not  sucn  as  it  ooght  to  be,  aai 
to  the  tracing  out  of  one  particular  passion  througn  its  different  modes  cf 
manifestation,  but  especially  such  as  are  connect^  with  the  ordinaiy  aad 
familiar  experience  of  the  great  mass  of  human  beings.    We  save  no 

Sromise  in  the  outset  of  scenes  beyond  the  range  of  Rnglish  middle  life; 
o  not,  therefore,  be  so  fastidious  as  to  question  the  operation  of  those 
feelings  and  principles  at  work  in  a  busy  mercantile  town  of  your  own 
country,  which  would  be  believed  in,  perhaps  revelled  in,  if  displayed  by 
heroes  and  heroines  in  distant  climes,  breathmg  the  air  of  courts,  or  enttr 
ing  under  impossible  situations.  In  the  present  instance,  the  descriptioos 
may  be  at  fault,  but  human  life  is  still  the  same ;  and  the  follies  which 
are  exhibited,  the  evil  passions  which  are  sanctioned,  and  the  crimes  which 
are  committed,  for  the  love  of  Distinction,  under  the  more  splendid  and 
fascinating  aspect  of  society,  are  not  less  dangerous  and  culpable,  became 
they  there  are  adorned  with  distant  and  imaginary  charms. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Thb  time  of  Arnold  Lee's  absence  from  lus  humble  home,  on  the  occn* 
sion  of  his  committing  the  faithful  servant  to  the  protection  of  new  frienda» 
was  one  of  severe  tri^u  to  his  mother  and  sister,  who  felt,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  the  reality  of  being  poor  and  lonely.  So  long  as  Amoki 
remained  a  member  of  theur  household,  although  the  hours  which  be 
spent  in  their  society  were  few  and  precious ;  so  long  as  his  welcome  step 
was  to  be  listened  for,  as  the  ni^ht  closed  in ;  so  long  as  his  cheerful  faoe 
came  beaming  upon  them,  and  ms  voice,  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and 
energy,  had  ever  some  kind  word  to  speak,  some  good  to  set  forth,  or 
some  news  to  tell,  they  could  not  realixe  the  entire  forlomness  of  their 
actual  position.  Nobody  could  feel  forlorn  with  Arnold  to  cheer  and  help 
them ;  and  often  when  his  voice,  and  looks,  and  manners,  all  combined  te 
lift  up  their  very  hearts  with  hope,  they  had  little  idea  what  a  man  of 
care  he  had  been — of  hard  and  grinding  care ;  as  he  walked  with  weary 
steps  along  the  streets,  allowing  himself  to  look  the  sad,  downcast  beinr 
that  he  really  was,  until  he  neared  that  Uttle  tenement,  and  even  plaeei 
his  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  door. 

It  was,  mdeed,  a  sad  change  when  he  was  gone,  though  but  for  a. 
short  time,  into  the  country — so  sad,  that  evea  Lucy  began  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  their  long  dayi» 
Hitherto,  she  had  been  the  cared-for  one  hersdf ;  but  now  the  moumM 
spectacle  of  her  mother's  drooping  form,  caught  siffht  of  sometimes  by  a 
stolen  glance,  was  so  affecting  to  her,  that  it  served  in  some  measore  tat^ 
ronse  her  from  the  indulgence  of  her  own  inconmiunicable  grief. 
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The  flowers,  too»  went  on  well,  only  that  there  was  no  one  now  to  tell 
her  of  success,  even  had  there  been  such  pleasant  news  to  tell ;  neither 
had  that  fearful  shadow  come  again ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  her  first 
strong  impressions,  Lucy  had  begun  to  think,  with  her  brother,  they  must 
hare  arisen  out  of  some  phantasm  of  a  disordered  brain. 

"  I  will  try  what  /  can  be  to  my  mother,"  said  Lucy,  one  day,  when 
mnsinff  alone ;  "  for  after  all,  my  griefs  are  nothing  in  comparison  with 
hers ;'  and  with  this  resoIuticHi  she  set  herself  to  work  with  more  energy 
than  usual,  for  hitherto  the  wax- flower  making  had  been  but  a  languid 
business,  and  the  roses  and  carnations  had  grown  but  slowly  in  her  hands. 
On  this  day,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  go  out  and  pro< 
43iire  some  flowers  for  imitation,  and  accordingly  her  bonnet  and  shawl 
were  put  on,  and  she  was  soon  pacing,  with  steps  unusually  brisk,  the 
walk  which  led  through  the  cottage  garden  to  an  adjoining  nursery 
ground,  where  the  choicest  flowers  were  to  be  obtained. 

Feeling  the  air  fresh  and  invigorating,  for  it  was  a  bright  autumnal 
morning,  though  not  unlikely  to  end  in  showers,  Lucy  formed  the  deter- 
nodnation  of  extending  her  walk ;  first  having  requested  the  owner  of  the 
cottage,  who  was  working  in  the  garden,  to  inform  her  mother  that  she 
had  gone  to  the  town,  to  procure  some  articles  of  which  she  was  in  want. 
'*  Perhaps  my  lily  of  the  valley  has  been  sold,"  said  she,  as  she  walked 
along  in  this  enterprising  spirit,  "  and  then  how  pleasant  it  wiU  be  to 
canj  home  the  money,  and  surprise  my  mother  with  the  news/' 

This  little  flower,  executed  in  a  remarkably  skilful  manner,  had  been 
a  great  favorite  with  Lucy ;  she  had  spent  days  in  forming  and  adjust- 
ing it  to  her  mind,  and  at  last  she  had  felt  reluctant  to  part  with  any  ob- 
ject so  entirely  beautiful  to  her  eye.  But  go  it  must,  and  she  only  hoped 
it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  capable  of  appreciating  its  pecu- 
liar loveliness.  To  go  and  see  her  little  flower  then,  and  inquire  after  its 
faie,  was  more  to  her  than  any  common  flower  manufacturer  could  have 
oonceived.  It  was  hke  looking  after  some  pet  child,  for  the  heart  of 
poor  Lucy  was  full  of  tender  feelings,  as  her  brain  of  delicate  fancies ; 
and  this  simple  flower  seemed  to  grow  there  as  closely,  and  with  as  en- 
tire a  separation  from  all  surroundmg  things,  as  some  gem  of  the  wilder- 
nets  clings  to  the  sheltering  nook  in  which  it  has  taken  root. 

It  is  true,  that  Lucy  had  some  trifling  business  to  transact  of  a  difier- 
ent  land ;  she  had  materials  to  purchase  for  pursuing  her  work :  but  had 
Doi  this  led  her  to  the  place  where  her  lily  was  exposed  for  sale,  it  is 
more  than  probable  she  never  would  have  extended  her  walk  so  fea*  as  to 
the  street  in  which  the  laige  and  fsshionable  shop  was  situated,  where 
more  than  one  purchaser  had  already  been  founa  for  her  flowers.  It 
was  indeed  a  formidable  undertaking  for  one  so  delicate,  and  of  late  so 
feeble,  as  Lucy  had  become ;  for  that  her  health  was  wasting  away,  no 
one  for  a  moment  could  doubt,  while  looking  into  her  clear  glassy  eyes, 
and  observing  the  blue  about  her  mouth,  and  the  too  exquisite  rose -color 
that  rushed  mto  her  cheeks  with  every  passing  emotion,  and  then  faded 
away  almost  as  quickly  as  it  camew  Still  no  one  doubted  but  that  when 
the  great  stroke  of  her  affliction  should  have  passed  by,  when  time  should 
bave  tempered  down  the  acute  sense  of  her  own  and  her  family's  fallen 
ilate,  she  would  revive  and  be  herself  again.  It  was  not  natural,  they 
Mgued,  for  a  youth  like  hers  to  sink  under  a  mere  pecuniarv  misfortune. 
She  world  had  too  maoy  pbainrei  for  tlM  yoong^  even  without  the  pot- 
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session  of  wealth ;  and  with  a  mother  and  brother  both  bo  kind,  and  ao 
tenderly  beloved,  an  afifeetionate  girl  must  neoeasarilj  possess  all 
could  desire. 

Thus  thought  the  sagest  commentators  upon  Lucy's  case,  and 
often  did  her  mother  try  to  think;  but  still  there  was  a  myatery  i 
vealed,  and  too  deep  eren  for  maternal  anxiety  to  penetrate.  Still  Mn. 
Lee  could  discover  that  her  beautiful  child  was  fading — ^fading !  and  tiHH 
with  all  their  endeavors,  both  to  sustain  and  soothe,  she  was  not  oooi* 
forted.  This  might  be  unnatural,  but  it  was  not  the  less  true  for  tliat^ 
and  the  mother  knew  and  felt  the  fearful  truth. 

Perhaps  this  fact  would  have  been  still  more  evident  to  her  seuaitife 
mind,  had  she  been  present  that  day  in  the  large  and  handsome  nbap 
when  Lucy  first  came  in,  fatigued  with  her  walk,  and  nearly  fainting  k 
the  entrance,  where  she  clung  to  whatever  support  she  could  find.  A 
chair  was,  of  course,  politely  ofifered  to  her,  in  which  she  sank  down,  il» 
most  breathless  with  exhaustion.  It  was  but  a  temporary  affection,  1m»w- 
ever ;  and,  untying  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  so  as  to  let  down  those  risk 
golden  tresses,  which  now  fell  carelessly  around  her  neck,  she  soon  i^ 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  ask  for  wlmt  she  wanted ;  and  while  Inisf- 
ing  herself  with  the  different  materials  necessary  for  her  art,  she  took  a 
little  additional  time  for  the  recovery  of  her  strength. 

"  I  shall  be  a  long  time,"  said  Lucy,  with  her  accustomed  simplicity; 
"  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  select  for  myself.  Besides  which,  I  wattk 
to  walk  round  your  splendid  rooms,  and  see  some  of  the  beautiful  tlungs 
of  which  I  hear  so  much." 

The  man  in  attendance  bowed  politely,  and  consigning  his  post  to  the 
charge  of  an  inferior,  Lucy  was  left  to  amuse,  as  well  as  recover  heraeU^ 
at  her  own  leisure. 

On  entering  the  shop,  it  had  been  mere  bodily  fatigue  which  had 
bowed  down  her  delicate  figure,  and  sent  the  beautiful  flush  into  her  hm. 
Her  spirits  were  in  no  way  depressed  by  the  walk,  but  rather  exhilaratad, 
and  her  eye  was  so  gratified  by  the  many  splendid  and  graceful  objeoli 
around  her,  that  she  experienced  a  sensation  almost  amounting  to  pleas- 
ure, for  the  first  time  during  many  long  days,  and  often  longer  nieliti. 
Perhaps  the  secret  of  the  sensation  lay  in  the  fact  that  Lucy  was  a  nttk 
childlike  in  her  character  and  emotions — that  she  did  not  reason  and  m- 
fleet,  so  much  as  she  perceived  and  felt.  Hence  the  world  of  art  as  mU 
as  nature  had  in  store  for  her  innumerable  pleasures,  presented  to  Iwr 
mind  through  the  medium  of  her  sight,  only  that  at  present  there  had 
fallen  a  dark  pall  between  her  and  them ;  and  if  to-day  there  was  soma- 
thing  like  the  lifting  up  of  one  comer  of  this  pall,  so  as  to  allow  her  la 
obtam  a  glimpse  beyond,  it  was  only  as  transient  as  if  a  stormy  wind,  ■ 
rushing  by,  had  broken  a  temporary  passage  for  the  sunlight,  throifgk 
those  dense  clouds  which  seemed  to  be  shading  her  and  her  hapm 
forever. 

The  elegant  rooms  in  which  Lucy  found  so  welcome  and  so  timdy  a 
rest  from  her  unwonted  fatigue,  were  the  resort  of  many  idlers,  less  oooih 
]Hed  than  herself;  and  as  the  day  advanced,  it  became  quite  as  nmiiBMig 
to  see  the  graceful  living  forms  that  came  and  went,  as  those,  searoa^ 
more  moeml,  which  embellished  the  apartments.  Not  that  Lucy 
have  had  any  wish  to  mix  with  them,  but,  where  she  was  seated, 
oould  enjoy  the  paasmg  amusement  of  behoUing  amah  that  waa 
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€B»  while  screened  from  obseryation  herself.  One  thing  she  had  ascer- 
tained in  a  walk  round  the  rooms,  before  much  company  had  come  in — 
that  her  lily  of  the  valley  was  still  there ;  and  very  beautiful  she  thought 
it  looked,  even  in  its  present  position,  amongst  so  many  objects  of  more 
pretending  character. 

From  where  Lucy  was  seated,  her  eye  took  in  the  full  view  of  her  fa- 
Torite  flower,  and  she  saw,  with  jealous  anxiety,  the  indifference  with 
which  it  was  passed  by.  At  List,  however,  an  elegant  and  pleasant-look- 
ing lady  paused  beside  it;  and  actually  took  it  up,  exclaiming,  what  "  a  dear 
little  love"  it  was.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  flutter,  some  giggHng,  and 
now  and  then  a  musical  laugh  about  the  place ;  but  Lucy,  for  some  time^ 
could  see  only  the  figure  of  the  first  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very 
busy,  as  well  as  afihble  person,  for  the  poor  flower  was  snatched  from  its 
resting-place  at  the  risk,  as  Lucy  thou^nt,  of  losing  half  its  snowy  bells, 
or,  worse  still,  of  a  terrible  fracture  of  its  dark  men  leaf,  wliich  had  cost 
to  much  trouble  in  its  execution.  And  no  wonder  she  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  the  flower,  for,  there  emerged  from  behind  some  drapery,  which 
hindered  her  more  distant  view,  other  light  and  graceful  figures,  all  equally 
amused  by  some  pleasant  frolic  which  seemed  to  be  going  on,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  flower. 

But  for  her  property  in  the  machinery  of  this  scene,  Lucy  would,  in 
all  probability,  rather  have  turned  away,  than  continued  to  gaze,  so  habit- 
ual had  her  shrinking  become,  especially  of  late,  from  all  contact  or  inter- 
ference with  what  did  not  concern  her.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  impulse, 
that  she  would  involimtarily  have  looked  another  way,  rather  than  have 
witnessed,  as  in  the  present  instance,  what  appeared  to  hold  no  necessary 
connection  with  herself,  but  that  she  had  entirely  forgotten  herself  in  the 
little  gem  which  her  own  hands  had  created,  and  which,  from  her  peculiar 
taate  and  fancy,  had  almost  become  like  a  child  of  her  affections. 

Amongst  the  group  on  which  Lucy  was  so  intently  gazing,  almost  un- 
oooaciously  to  herself,  there  was  one  prominent  and  striking  figure,  which 
soon  conmianded  all  her  attention.  It  was  a  tall,  dark-haired  lady,  with 
large,  flashing  eyes,  and  brilliant  look,  though  scarcely  deserving  the 
name  of  beauty,  yet,  at  this  moment  so  animated,  bright,  and  glowing, 
that  no  higher  perfection  of  contour  or  complexion  could  well  have  added 
to  the  effect  which  her  appearance  was  capable  of  producing.  That  thb 
figure  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  group,  might  easily  be  discov- 
ered ;  and  it  was  evident,  too,  that  some  sort  of  playful  contest  was  going 
on,  about  placing  the  lily  of  the  valley  on  the  side  of  her  noble-looking 
head,  so  as  to  throw  it  mto  strong  contrast  with  the  deep  jet  of  her  shi- 
ning and  luxuriant  hair.  In  order  to  effect  this  performance  to  theii 
wishes,  some  of  the  party  had  forcibly  untied  the  young  lady*s  bonnet, 
while  others,  with  gentle  hands,  were  playfully  constraining  her  to  submit 
to  the  fastening  of  the  flower  in  her  hair,  in  order  that  an  effect,  which 
they  all  described  in  the  most  extravagant  terms  of  enchantment,  might 
be  more  fully  contemplated. 

**  Allow  me,"  said  the  voice  of  a  gentleman,  and  Lucy  started  as  if  a 
peal  of  thimder  had  burst  over  her  head,  for  a  tall  figure  then  stopped 
torward,  and  when  his  delicate  fingers  had  carefully  adjusted  the  flower, 
the  dark  eyes  glanced  up  to  his  face  with  an  expression  of  triumph  and 
salasfaction,  as  if  one  victonr,  at  least,  was  complete. 

Bat,  alas,  for  the  poor  luj  of  the  valley  I    It  was  not  formed  for  such 
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handling,  and,  in  the  moment  of  triumph,  the  stem  was  snapped,  and  At 
little  bells  were  scattered  on  the  ground. 

A  general,  and  very  natural  idea  seemed  now  to  seize  the  compttBj, 
that  the  flower  must  be  paid  for ;  but  first,  the  pleasant-looking  lady* 
who  had  been  the  most  active  mover  in  the  scene,  stooped  down,  aal 
carefully  gathering  up  the  fragments,  endeavored  to  put  them  together, 
so  that  they  might  look  as  if  no  injury  had  been  done,  declaring,  that  if 
she  had  the  flower  at  home,  she  could  easily  make  all  right  again.  Tbm 
suddenly  recollecting  that  if  she  took  the  matter  so  much  into  her  owi 
hands,  she  would  be  responsible  for  the  price,  and  finding  no  great  alio- 
rity  in  others  to  come  forward  on  the  occasion,  she  carelessly  threw  dowi 
the  fragments  again,  and  turned  away  to  occupy  herself  with  other  things 

"  Poor  flower !"  said  the  dark-eyed  lady,  looking  down  upon  the 


tered  bells  as  she  still  lingered  near  the  spot.     "  Somebody  has  made  tob 
with  delicate  and  skilful  hands.     You  were  too  good  for  such  a  fate !' 

But  ^'hat  has  come  over  that  fair  pale  eiil,  stUl  seated  in  her  neglected 
comer  ?  She  had  watched  the  whole  of  this  scene  like  one  who  gaMi 
with  glazed  eyes,  and  cannot  close  them.  No  tear,  no  flush,  no  start,  af- 
ter the  first  shock,  had  agitated  her  frame.  She  only  sat  and  gazed  o^ 
with  eyes  wide  open,  more  paralyzed  than  conscious  of  that  which  was 
transactiDg  before  her,  and  in  which,  indeed,  she  had  no  part.  But  sud- 
denly, and  without  knowing  it  herself,  when  this  one  being — a  girl  about 
her  own  age — spoke  lo\ingly  of  the  httle  flower,  and  looked  sad  and  tor- 
rowful  at  its  destruction,  a  flood  of  tears  poured  down  poor  Lucy's  cbeek% 
while  an  impulse  with  difficulty  restrained,  would  have  sent  her  onwiidi 
towards  that  pitying  one,  to  wreath  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  edi 
her  by  the  sweet  name  of  sister. 

Thb  impulse  was  but  momentary.  The  next  thing  with  Lucy  was  to  be 
gone.  She  had  seen  him  as  happy  and  as  gay  as  ever — ^nay,  happier  and 
more  gay  than  he  had  ever  been  with  her.  Why  should  he  not  be  so? 
She  had  no  quarrel  withiiis  happiness ;  but  she  did  not  wish  to  look  upon 
it  yet.  She  must  begone  while  she  had  strength,  for  a  faintness  seemed 
to  be  stealing  over  her,  as  if  the  atmosphere  around,  so  long  as  he  WM 
present,  was  a  strange  element  to  her,  incapable  of  being  breamed.  Tliai 
rising  from  her  seat,  she  almost  staggered  to  the  place  where  her  amaB 
purchases  were  waiting,  but  there  he  was  agun,  and  he  was  paying  fat 
her  flower! 

It  was  impossible  for  Lucy  to  escape,  without  passing  so  close  to  Fred- 
eric Ashley  that  her  dress  very  nearly  touched  his ;  but  she  did  eaci^ 
entirely  without  his  notice,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  in  not  being  a  penon 
thought  about  or  recollected  ;  and  Lucy  ^ned  the  door,  and  was  ooM- 
mencing  her  journey  homeward,  when  a  shopman  hurried  after  her  widi 
her  packet,  the  price  of  which  he  very  politely  stated,  as  he  placed  it  in 
her  hand. 

Packet  and  price  were  alike  unintelligible  things  to  Lucy  at  thai 
moment,  but  she  mechanically  took  out  her  purse,  and,  with  tremblmg 
fingers,  managed  to  discharge  her  debt.  She  did  not,  however,  per- 
ceive Uiat  a  heavy  rain  was  tailing,  that  the  streets  were  almost  vwoff 
led,  and  that  something  like  a  flood  was  beneath  her  feet.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  had  no  power  to  perceive  any  thing  which  merely  endangered 
her  personal  safety.  One  single  and  absorbing  purpose  hurried  her  along 
— the  deaire  to  escape.    And  thus  she  passed  down  first  one  long  stieet 
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Md  then  Another,  almost  the  only  passenger  there ;  the  splashing  tread 
of  her  small  feet  almost  all  the  sound  that  could  be  heard.  Unconsciously 
Lacy  permitted  empty  returning  carria^s  to  pass  her  by,  without  once 
Attempting  to  stop  them  for  her  use.  Unconsciously  she  allowed  her  lit- 
tle packet  to  burst  open,  and  by  d^rees  to  escape  altogether  from  her 
hand.  Unconsciously  she  wandered  on  and  on,  instead  of  taking  the 
nearest  way,  goine  round  by  such  a  distance  as  might  well  have  exhaust- 
ed the  strength  of  a  much  more  able  frame.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  some 
supernatural  power  was  upon  her,  and  she  must  walk  on  and  on  forever. 
Had  the  terrors  of  a  burning  prairie  been  behind  her,  Lucy  could  scarcely 
have  pressed  onward  with  more  determination ;  although  beyond  the  gain- 
ing or  that  lowly  dwelling,  and  tlie  listening  again  to  her  mother's  wel- 
eome  voice,  she  had  no  thought  or  purpose  in  the  world.  That  was 
something,  however.  It  was  something  to  see  the  cottage-door  open  as 
she  drew  near,  and  her  mother,  anxious,  wondering,  and  almost  agonized 
about  her  return,  standing  in  the  entrance,  and  extending  her  arms  to  re- 
ceive her  child.  It  was  something  to  fall  upon  that  faithful  bosom  and 
to  weep  there.  But  behold !  there  is  something  besides  tears.  No  won- 
der.  A  purple  stain  is  on  her  mother's  dress — her  lips  are  dyed  with 
blood — she  faints — she  struggles — that  fatal  rupture  has  told  the  his- 
tory of  her  doom. 

Still  self-possessed,  and  still  forgetful  of  herself,  Mrs.  Lee  gently  took 
her  almost  suffocating  child  in  her  arms,  and  with  a  strength  which,  a 
moment  before,  she  would  have  believed  it  impossible  to  exert,  bore  her 
calmly,  but  speedily,  up  into  the  little  chamber,  where  her  dripping 
rarments  were  soon  removed,  and  her  deathlike  fig^ure  placed  upon  the 

Those  are  poor,  indeed,  who  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  messenger  in  their 
distress.  Mrs.  Lee  felt  this ;  she  had  still  enough  for  such  a  purpose, 
snd  to  spare,  but  there  would  come  after-claims,  and  how  could  such 
be  met? 

"  After  all,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  it  is  but  asking  my  father,  and  per- 
haps pride  alone  has  prevented  my  doing  this  before — wounded  pride 
that  he  did  not  come,  or  send  to  me  the  necessary  help,  without  my 
having  to  ask  for  it.  It  is  time,  however,  that  such  feelings  should  be 
kid  aside.  Life  and  death  are  the  questions  I  have  to  consider  now ;" 
so  sajring,  she  descended  to  the  lower  apartment  of  the  house,  occupied 
by  the  gardener's  mother,  and  asked  if  there  was  either  man  or  boy  who 
eould  be  sent  instantly  for  a  doctor. 

The  woman  shook  her  head  ;  they  had  neither  man  nor  boy  to  spare — 
not  they,  indeed. 

"  Will  you  ffo  yourself,  then  V  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  I V*  said  toe  woman,  looking  out,  and  her  manner  expressed  the  re- 
fusal which  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  utter  in  words. 

"  I  will  pay  you  well,  my  g^ood  woman,"  said  the  almost  frantic 
mother,  "  and  you  can  find  yourself  a  carriaffe  when  you  reach  the 
town."  While  saying  this,  she  had  taken  out  her  purse,  and  the  poor 
woman,  seeing  more  hopeful  signs  than  she  had  anticipated,  speedily  put 
CO  her  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  disappeared,  not,  however,  without  many 
mielligible  murmurings  about  the  ruin  of  her  clothing,  consequent  upon 
Meh  an  errand. 

"It  is  all  very  nataval,"  aghed  Mrs.  Lee,  as,  almost  breathless  with 
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aaxiety,  she  again  ascended  the  narrow  stairs,  dreading  to  open  At 
white  cortains  of  the  bed,  lest  the  spectacle  of  real  death,  not  its  fair 
semblance,  should  meet  her  eye. 

For  the  present,  however,  all  further  threatening  of  danger  was  over. 
With  perfect  composure,  Lucy  seemed  to  lie  upon  her  quiet  pillow,  hflr 
golden  tresses  spread  around  her,  like  sunbeams  scattered  upon  snow. 
The  moment  her  mother  approached  the  bed,  however,  her  eye  turned 
quickly,  and  almost  wildly,  to  meet  her,  with  an  expression  so  different 
from  her  accustomed  languid  look,  that  Mrs.  Lee  perceived  at  once  the 
necessity  there  was  both  for  prudence  and  care. 

In  the  hurry  and  alarm  under  which  the  aflSicted  mother  had  sent  oflf 
a  messenger  for  the  medical  friend  who  had  been  accustomed  to  attend 
her  own  family,  as  well  as  that  of  her  father's,  at  Hatherstone,  she  bed 
not  once  taken  into  account  the  altered  and  humiliating  circumstaneet 
under  which  that  friend  must  now  find  her.  With  the  first  recoUectioD 
of  this  fact,  a  deep  fiush  had  spread  over  her  face — so  deep,  that  Lncj, 
more  alive  than  usual  to  what  was  going  on,  asked  her  mother  what  it 
meant,  and  spoke  of  hot  feelings  which  she  had  herself,  "  only  now  and 
then  such  chills.  It  seems  to  me,''  she  said,  "  as  if  that  cold  rain  ww 
still  trickling  down  my  limbs." 

Mrs.  Lee  had  no  further  occasion  to  explain  her  unaccustomed  bliah, 
for  long  before  the  doctor  arrived,  her  daughter  had  commenced  a  kind 
of  rapid  and  restless  talking,  on  a  vast  variety  of  unconnected  subjeoti, 
which  too  clearly  indicated  the  feverish  state  of  her  whole  frame ;  nnd 
long,  very  long,  did  these  intervening  hours  appear  to  the  amdoni 
mother,  who  could  only  sit  in  silence  by  the  bed,  saying  nothing  herself* 
but  what  she  thought  might  tend  to  soothe  and  pacify. 

At  last  the  wheels  of  a  carriage,  and  the  tread  of  horses'  feet»  wen 
heard  along  the  plashy  lane,  on  the  side  of  which  the  gardener's  cott^p 
was  situated ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  hastening  down  into  the  passage,  opened 
the  door  of  the  house,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  endeavors  of  the  be- 
wildered coachman  to  find  the  right  place. 

"  It  is  here — ^here — that  Doctor  Munroe  is  wanted  !"  exclaimed  Mn. 
Lee,  with  her  voice  still  suppressed,  from  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  bnsf 
imagination  of  her  child. 

"  Here  ?"  exclaimed  the  footman,  who  had  descended,  and  was  look- 
ing with  unbelieving  eyes  at  that  low  tenement.  "  That  is  imposaiUe. 
It  is  a  family  of  the  name  of  Leo  we  are  looking  for ;  and  we  were  told 
they  were  gentlefolks." 

"  So  they  were,  once,"  said  Mrs.  Lee.  "  But  never  mind  that ;  Docr 
tor  Munroe  is  wanted  here  immediately.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  mnd 
coming  in." 

The  portly  old  gentleman  mside  the  carriage  looked  as  if  he  ^9(mid 
mind  though,  jaotwithstanding  what  the  lady  said  ;  for  Lee  being  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  name,  he  had  failed  to  apply  it  in  idea  to  any  one 
he  had  ever  known  before ;  and  still  less  would  he  ha\e  expected  to 
recognise  within  the  walls  of  this  miserable  abode,  the  person  of  ham 
once  Uttle  friend,  Mary  Staunton,  of  Hatherstone,  whom  he  had  known 
as  a  child,  and  afterwards  had  regarded  as  the  wealthy  parent  of  n 
happy  and  hopeful  family.  It  is  true  the  story  of  the  failure,  and  totd 
mm  of  the  Lees,  had  reached  his  ear,  as  well  as  others ;  but  faSnNS 
xrore  not  thooght  much  about  in  the  large  and  floiuiBbisg  town  of 
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M  ;  and  the  good  doctor  had  a  distinctly  prevailing  impression  on 
bis  mind,  that  Mrs.  Lee  herself  woold  not  be  much  the  worse  for  her 
husband's  failure.  Perhaps,  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up  more  fairly, 
tlie  doctor  had  other  things  to  think  about,  and  consequently  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  at  all  be  made  to  understand  that  he  had  had 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  afflicted  mother,  who  now,  after  fail- 
ing m  her  first  attempts  to  reeall  herself  to  his  memory,  conducted  him 
ap  the  steep  and  difficult  stairs,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  brought 
bun  at  last,  without  further  explanation,  to  the  bedside  of  her  suffering 
child. 

Here  his  mind  and  memory  were  no  longer  at  fault,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  indications  of  disease ;  and  beholding  before  him  a  case  requiring 
tbe  utmost  care,  he  gave  himself,  head  and  heart,  to  the  direct  duties  of 
his  calling,  without  further  questioning  as  to  the  necessity  of  risking  his 
own  health  and  comfort  for  a  young  person  in  that  sphere  of  life. 

After  a  long  interview,  in  which  the  doctor  put  many  close  and  trying 
questions,  respecting  Lucy's  previous  state  of  health,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  all  which  her  mother  replied  to  with  the  fullest  assurance,  that 
nothing  touching  her  feelings  had  occurred,  except  one  great  family  trial, 
of  a  pecuniary  nature — nothing  in  fact  by  which  a  girl  of  her  character 
and  disposition  would  l^  likely  to  be  seriously  affected,  the  doctor  de- 
scended again  the  steep  and  difficult  stairs,  to  hold  the  accustomed  inter- 
view, in  the  little  apartment  where,  indeed,  it  was  difficult  to  find  a 
teat  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  so  large  and  important  a 
person. 

"  We  have  got  an  unpleasant  kind  of  case  here,  my  good  woman,"  said 
he,  while  endeavoring  to  adjust  himself  upon  the  offered  chair ;  and  then, 
after  tapping  the  lid  of  his  snuffbox,  he  looked  up  and  repeated,  "  a  very 
troublesome  case,  my  dear  madam." 

It  was  evident,  from  the  turn  given  to  this  expression,  that  the  doctor, 
anconsciously  to  himself,  had  become  aware  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
gentlewoman ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  feeling  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  tears 
would  rush  into  her  eyes,  and  blind  her  sight,  and  choke  her  utterance, 
held  out  her  hand  to  the  doctor,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "You  do  not 
recollect  me,  I  think,  sir." 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  bewildered  old  gentleman,  looking 
earnestly  into  her  face,  and  growing  strangely  uneasy  under  a  confused 
sense  of  the  impossibility  of  identifying  that  face  and  figure  with  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  repeated,  "  I  must  request 
aome  further  explanation,  for  you  puzzle  me  exceedingly." 

"  You  have  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  **  of  the  dreadfid  calamity  which 
has  overtaken  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lee  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"I  am  the  unfortunate  wife  of  that  bankrupt  merchant,"  said  Mrs. 
Lee ;  "  the  mother  of  those  destitute  children.  I  am  also— or  rather  I 
was  once — your  little  friend  Mary  Staunton,  of  Hatherstone  Hall." 

Tbe  good  doctor  was  too  much  astonished — ^too  much  shocked  and 
grieved,  to  find  expression  for  his  feelings,  except  in  the  most  incoherent 
exclamations.  When  these  had  a  little  subsiaed,  he  took  the  hand  of 
Mrs.  Lee  within  both  hts  own,  and  looking  kindly  into  her  face,  said 
•ofUy,  "  I  suppose  you  know  what  has  taken  place  at  the  Hall  ?" 

''  I  know  nothing,"  replied  lira.  Loe»  "  beyond  tbe  narrow  circle  of  my 
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own  cares.  I  can  bear  any  thing  now ;  do  not  scruple  to  tell  me — is  mj 
father  dead  V 

*'  No,  no,  no,  not  dead,"  said  the  doctcM: ;  "  rather  on  the  improve,  I 
should  say,  now — the  last  day  or  so  decidedly  more  himself — recovering 
his  arm,  too ;  all  very  good  symptoms." 

**  Has  he  then  had  a  stroke  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  Something  of  that  kind,"  replied  the  doctor,  **  very  serious — vcrf 
serious,  indeed,  at  one  time." 

"  And  no  one  told  me  of  it !"  exclaimed  Mrs^  Lee. 

"  What  would  have  been  the  use,  my  dear  lady,"  observed  the  doctor. 
'*  You  could  have  done  nothing.  I  almost  feared,  at  one  time,  that  enm 
my  skill  would  have  been  at  fault.  Be  thankful  that  you  have  been 
spared  some  pain,  and  that  you  only  hear  of  it  now  when  all  danger  b 


over." 


''  And  are  you  sure  that  all  danger  is  over  V*  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  All  imm^iiate  danger,  most  certainlyv"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Ah !"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  you  do  not  know  half  the  pain  which  this  tad 
intelligence  gives  me.  I  have  actually  been  thinking  hard  thoughts  of 
my  father,  because  he  did  not  write  or  send  to  me  in  my  distress.  I  was 
actually  harboring  in  my  heart  a  sort  of  proud  and  wounded  feeling 
towards  him,  while  he  was  lying  insensible  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
grave." 

*'  And  therefore  unable  to  be  hurt  by  your  hard  thoughts,"  said  the 
doctor  in  a  playful  tone ;  and  again  taking  her  hand,  "  Come»  come,"  he 
continued,  "  you  have  troubles  enough  without  this,  or  I  am  much  mit- 
taken  ;  we  must  talk  again  of  this  poor  girl." 

*'  Ah !  true,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  it  is  indeed  with  that  that  I  have  the 
most  immediate  concern.     You  think  her  very  seriously  ill  ?" 

*'  I  think  her  very  seriously  affected^"  replied  the  doctor,  "  for  a  oob- 
stitution  like  hers.  The  affair  itself  is  a  mere  accident,  and  to  some  per- 
sons of  little  moment ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  the  gill 
altogether — strange  words,  are  they  not»  in  connection  with  such  uncom- 
mon beauty  ?  yet  that  very  beauty  makes  one  fear  the  more.  This  plaet^ 
too,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  round  him,  and  shrugging  hia  shoulder^- 
**  I  tell  you  plainly,  Mrs.  Lee,  I  don't  like  it  at  all." 

A  faint  smile  played  over  the  pale  features  of  the  mother,  ior  she 
thought  the  doctor's  conclusion  a  very  natural  one  to  arrive  at ;  but  it 
was  a  remark  which,  in  her  present  circumstances,  admitted  of  no  rep^. 
it  would  have  been  a  mockery  to  common  sense  to  say  she  did  like  the 
place,  and  to  complain  of  it  would  have  been  too  much  like  an  indireet 
appeal  for  that  charitable  assistance  which  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
receive  in  one  way,  and  in  no  other.  Silently  therefore  she  stood  faj, 
while  the  doctor  wrote  out  his  prescription,  which  he  had  placed  in  her 
liand,  before  recollecting  that  she  might  not  have  even  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  necessaries  prescribed.  Reclaiming  hb  paper,  he  therefore 
added — **  Let  me  see — let  me  see — this  shall  be  sent  to  you  before  nighi. 
And  now,  my  little  friend  Mary,  who  once  was,  must  have  no  fodiah 
scruples,  or  false  delicacy,  about  any  thing  likely  to  do  good  to  her  child." 

Mrs.  Lee,  who  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Idnd-hearied 
old  man,  thanked  him  with  gratitude  and  tears.  She  did  not  know  thttl 
her  husband's  name  stood  then  upon  his  books  for  debts  unpaid,  dmipg 
many  years  of  faithful  attendance  upon  the  family. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIIL 

Although  it  was  impossible  for  a  mind  like  Betsy  Barton's  to  under- 
stand the  notoriety  attaching  to  the  mere  fact  of  a  young  lady  visiting  a 
prison,  yet  from  the  frequency  with  which  this  fact  was  mentioned,  and 
the  ardor  with  which  the  same  idea  was  caught  up  by  other  young  ladies, 
all  anxious  for  the  distinction  of  being  prison  visiters,  she  could  not  but 
angur  some  good ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  might  be  derived  from  the  subject 
itself  being  brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Still  there  was  much  in  this  suddenly-awakened  passion  for  prison 
visiting,  and  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  her  poor  simple-hearted 
brother  was  talked  about,  which  might  well  have  puzzled  a  more  philo< 
•ophical  mind  than  Betsy's  to  account  for.  That  ''there  was  nothing  to 
Bee  in  James  more  than  other  men,  that  she  could  discoTei,"  was  often 
the  wondering  remark  which  Betsy  made  to  herself,  as  she  went  mur- 
muring about  the  house.  For  being  entirely  shut  out,  by  mutually  ac- 
knowledged uncongeniality,  from  all  intimate  communication  with  her 
fellow -servant,  her  mil  heart  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  unburdening 
itself  to  the  chairs  and  tables,  but  especially  to  an  empty  bedstead  in  an 
unoccupied  chamber,  where  she  often  took  her  work,  and  sat  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  her  sad  thoughts,  and  cogitating  upon  her  numerous 
plan$«.  without  interruption. 

To  these  sad  thoughts  had  now  been  added  the  scarcely  less  distressing 
knowledge  of  the  sudden  and  alarming  illness  of  Lucy  Lee ;  and,  remem- 
bering the  strangeness  of  her  manner,  and  the  abstraction  of  mind  which 
had  marked  her  return  from  Hatherstone,  the  faithful  nurse  who  had 
watched  so  tenderly  over  her  childhood,  could  not  but  feel  an  anxious  and 
fearful  apprehension,  lest  there  might  be  more  in  this  illness  than  even  her 
medical  attendants  might  be  aware  of. 

*'  I  knew  there  was  something  coming  on,"  said  Betsy,  mistaking,  as 
knowing  people  so  often  do,  the  results  of  one  circumstance,  for  the  mdi- 
cations  ot  another.  **  I  could  read  it  in  her  face.  If  there  was  not  death 
stamped  there,  my  name's  not  Betsy  Burton." 

So  saying,  the  good  woman  stitched  away,  her  eyes  occasionally  a  little 
dimmed,  and  requiring  the  quick  appUcation  of  her  handkerchief  to  clear 
the  mist  away ;  until  at  last,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  painful  un- 
certainty and  suspense  under  which  she  labored,  she  determined  to  ask 
permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  former  mistress  in  her  now  humble  and, 
as  she  called  it,  tniserabU  abode;  and  this  purpose  she  was  the  more 
desirous  to  accomplish,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Arnold  Lee,  which 
she  knew  would  throw  a  double  weight  of  anxiety  and  distress  upon  his 
mother. 

In  Mr.  Dalrymple's  household  there  was  really  so  little  to  do,  except 
on  those  occasions  when  Betsy's  especial  assistance  and  advice  were  re- 
quired, that  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day ;  and  had  she  only  mentioned  to  her  young  mistress 
that  it  was  the  sister  of  Arnold  Lee  who  claimed  her  kind  attentions,  days. 

m 

or  even  weeks,  might  have  been  substituted  for  the  few  hours  which  she 
asked  for. 

On  this  pointy  however,  Betsy  was  secret  as  the  grave.    She  knew  the 
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feelings  of  her  former  mistress,  and  those  of  the  family,  too  well,  to  make 
their  sufferings  and  poverty  the  subject  either  of  wonder  or  of  pity  to 
common  minds ;  and  she  had  already  seen  too  much  of  the  circle  with 
^hom  she  was  now  associated,  to  trust  in  their  hearing  even  a  casual  re- 
mark upon  the  unfortunate  Lees ;  for  though  Dorothy  and  her  aunt,  from 
their  hitherto  obscure  and  retired  mode  of  living,  had  heard  nothing,  or 
more  probably  had  thought  nothing,  of  the  great  failure  and  forgery  ii 
which  Mr.  Lee  himself  was  implicated;  there  were  few  amongst  the 
number  of  their  friends,  who  were  not  sufficiently  well-informed  on  thk 
subject  to  catch  at  the  history  of  the  ruined  family  with  considermUe 
eagerness,  and  to  seize  hold  of  any  description  which  might  be  obtained 
of  their  degradation  and  sufferings,  so  as  to  pass  it  about  in  society  as 
rather  a  telling  kind  of  subject. 

**  It's  all  very  well,'*  said  Betsy,  as  she  turned  this  subject  over  in  her 
mind ;  "it's  all  very  well  to  go  and  see  poor  James,  and  the  more  who 
look  at  him  the  better,  for  it's  only  to  see  his  face,  poor  innocent,  to  know 
that  he's  as  harmless  as  a  lamb ;  but  they  shall  never  get  the  run  of  that 
miserable  cabin,  as  they  have  of  his  prison.  Why,  the  house  would  neTer 
be  clear  of  them ;  and  when  they  saw  that  beautiful  young  creature  laid 
on  her  sick  bed,  tliey'd  be  sending  painters  to  paint  her,  and  book-writen 
to  write  about  her,  and  nobody  knows  what.  No,  no,  trust  me  for  thak 
This  young  mistress  of  ours  is  all  very  well  in  her  way ;  but  it's  a  quev 
way  for  all  that,  and  beats  me  entirely." 

As  Betsy  uttered  this  soliloquy,  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  descended 
to  the  passage  below ;  when,  hearing  the  bell  ring  suddenly,  as  if  to  stop 
her  from  gomg  out,  she  entered  the  parlor,  where  a  pleasant  little  com- 
pany of  callers  were  amusing  themselves,  Mrs.  Norris  and  Frederic  Ash- 
ley being  of  the  number. 

At  the  sight  of  Betsy,  the  latter  evidently  recognised  a  well-known  face; 
but  he  offered  no  voluntary  acknowledgment  that  he  did  so,  and  it  was  nol 
her  business  to  recognise  him. 

*'  We  stopped  you  from  going  out,"  said  Dorothy,  **  because  these  good 
friends  of  mine  wish  to  hear  more  of  your  poor  brother ;"  and  as  she  said 
this,  it  was  not  difficult  to  hear  the  remark — *' Quite  a  character !"  passiiig 
from  one  lady  to  another,  as  they  eyed  Betsy,  as  if  she  had  been  some 
beast  or  bird  brought  in  for  exhibition. 

It  was  evident  that  Betsy  was  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  speeches,  of  creating  a  sensation,  and,  in  short,  of  amusing  the 
company ;  but  as  show  children,  and  show  pets  of  every  kind,  when  ex- 
hibited for  the  same  purpose,  are  apt  to  disappoint  awakened  expeeti^ 
tion,  so  Betsy  Burton,  perhaps  a  little  too  conscious  of  the  spirit  whioh 
prompted  this  movement,  had  very  Uttle  to  say  on  the  occasion,  nor,  ia 
what  she  did  utter,  was  there  much  for  the  ladies  to  take  away  with  thsi% 
to  make  stories  of  for  the  evening,  or  for  the  calls  which  they  had  yet  m 
prospect. 

"  We  want,"  said  Mrs.  Norris,  who  was  the  most  persevering,  and  irho 
spoke  in  her  sweetest  and  most  S3rmpathizing  voice,  '*to  hear  more  of  thai 
dear  brother  of  yours." 

''And  so  do  1,"  replied  Betsy.  "  I  want  to  hear  that  he's  set  at  liberty,! 
and  that  the  right  man  is  found." 

"  But  we  hear  so  much  about  him  in  his  prison,"  continued  the  fair 
speaker,  "  in  his  affliction — in  his  chains." 
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''  That's  more  than  I  do/'  observed  Betsy,  rather  sharply. 

"  We  hear  he  is  so  extremely  ioterestmg/'  said  a  very  juvenile  per- 
former in  the  scene. 

"  It  would  make  anybody  interesting,  to  be  treated  as  he  has  been 
tMaled,"  replied  Betsy. 

**  He  has  children,  too,  vre  hear/'  said  another  sympathizer,  a  little 
more  advanced  in  yean. 

"A  dozen,  at  least,'*  replied  Betsy. 

**  A  fine  figure  has  he  not  ?"  asked  the  young  lady  again. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Betsy. 

"And  a  splendid  head  of  hair,"  observed  Mrs.  Norns. 

*^  As  to  that,"  said  Betsy,  '*  it  struck  me  it  would  be  all  the  better  for 
a  comb." 

The  ladies  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  strange  person  who  stood 
before  them.  They  had  expected  the  most  violent  exclauations  of  grief, 
with  tears,  and  the  wringing  of  hands,  and  all  other  essentials  to  an  ago- 
nizing scene ;  but  this  woman  was  quite  common-place  in  her  distress,  if, 
indeed,  she  could  be  distressed  at  all,  with  such  a  self -supported  manner ; 
and  Dorothy,  perceiving  that  her  introduction  of  Betsy,  which  Mrs.  Norris 
had  insisted  upon,  was  likely  to  prove  a  failure,  gave  her  permission  to 
proceed  on  her  journey,  remarking,  as  she  left  the  room,  "  1  told  you  she 
was  an  odd  kind  of  being,  and  this  morning  you  see  it  is  not  her  pleasure 
to  come  out.  I  dare  say  she  detected  some  whispering  and  smiling  as 
she  came  in,  and  I  assure  you  she  is  as  quick  to  leel  as  she  is  to 
perceive." 

**  She  has  rather  a  remarkable  gray  eye,"  observed  one  lady,  "  with 
a  dark  rim  round  the  pupil.  I  have  heard  that  such  eyes  are  always 
far-sighted." 

"  And  did  you  catch  the  outline  of  her  chin  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Norris.  ''  I 
never  saw  any  thing  hke  it  in  my  life — quite  a  study." 

**  Classical,  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Dorothy.  But  the  peculiar  smile 
and  manner  with  which  she  said  this,  as  usual,  were  lost  upon  her  un- 
suspecting friend,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  if  there  toas  one  thing  in  the 
world  of  which  she  was  too  profoundly  ignorant  even  to  attempt  an  imi- 
tation of  it,  that  one  thing  was  the  art  of  ridicule. 

In  the  mean  time  Betsy  Burton  was  pursuing  her  way,  the  more  rapidly, 
perhaps,  that  her  feelings  had  been  a  little  irritated  by  the  scene  she  had 
recently  passed  through ;  and  the  expression,  "  That's  ^hat  I  call 
twaddle !  might  more  than  once  have  been  overheard  escaping  from  her 
lips,  had  any  Ostener  been  near.  As  it  was,  she  had  few  companions  by 
the  way ;  for  not  being  in  a  mood  to  face  the  busy  throngs  that  peopled 
the  streets  of  the  great  town,  nor  feeling  very  anxious  for  more  recogni- 
tions than  were  absolutely  necessary,  now  that  she  was  looked  upon  as 
the  sister  of  a  condemned  criminal,  she  struck  off  into  a  well-known  path 
which  led  her  past,  rather  than  through,  the  town ;  and  so,  winding  along 
less  frequented  lane^  and  past  the  backs  of  houses,  found  herself  at  last 
quite  in  the  country,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  rural  nature  of  the  scenery 
around  her  might  deserve  that  name. 

Her  thoughts  always  turning  towards  the  same  point,  if  not  actuallv 
occupied  by  the  same  subject,  Betsy  yielded  to  a  strong  inclination  which 
•lie  felt,  to  communicate,  not  for  the  first  time,  with  an  old  man  who  held 
tibe  office  of  sexton  in  connection  with  a  ohurch  and  burial-ground  in  tba 
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neighborhood  which  she  was  now  traversing.  The  cause  of  this  stroof 
feeling  was  the  fact  of  the  body  of  the  old  miser  having  been  consigned 
to  this  quiet  resting-place,  though  not  to  repose  with  the  accustomed 
security  of  the  dead ;  for  report  had  reached  the  ear  of  Betsy,  that  for 
a  second  time,  and  that  very  recently,  the  body  had  been  exhumed ;  and 
she  now  determined  to  see  the  old  man  above  alluded  to,  and  to  hear 
from  his  lips  a  more  authentic  account  of  the  whole  matter. 

Happily  for  her  purpose,  the  sexton  was  at  his  work,  and  being  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  name  and  circumstances  of  Betsy,  the  sub* 
ject  of  her  inquiries  was  soon  introduced ;  nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the 
sister  to  learn  from  this  person,  how  an  increasing  belief  was  gaining 
ground  that  the  death  of  the  old  man  had  been  occasioned  by  a  fall,  and 
not  by  the  stroke  of  a  murderer.  "  If  so,"  he  continued,  "  there's  noth- 
ing to  be  proved  against  that  poor  brother  of  yours — not  even  robbery, 
for  as  they  tell  me,  there  was  nothing  found  upon  him." 

**  Robber}' !"  said  Betsy,  and  she  lifted  her  head  as  if  that  were  a  stiS 
fouler  stain  than  murder  to  attach  to  her  family  name ;  but,  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  she  laid  aside  her  wounded  pride,  and  went  on^- 
"But  somebody  must  have  done  even  that,  you  know,  Jackson.  My 
brother  James,  who  never  told  a  lie — not  a  real  lie — in  his  whole  life, 
declares  that  he  saw  a  third  party,  a  tall  active  man,  muffled  about  hk 
neck,  and  wrapped  in  a  long  greatcoat,  struggling  with  the  old  man  for 
a  bag  of  money,  which  he  wrenched  from  his  hand,  and  then  escaped 
through  the  garden." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  sexton,  lifting  up  his  finger,  and  looking  round  vay 
suspiciously,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  no  ear  was  within  sound  of  their  voioea. 
''  Step  this  way  with  me,"  he  continued ;  and  he  led  Betsy  to  the  unfra- 
quented  side  of  the  church,  and  then,  again  examining  the  walls  and  tha 
bushes,  he  approached  very  close  to  his  anxious  Ibtener,  and  holding  vf 
one  hand  against  his  mouth,  as  if  to  prevent  the  slightest  whisper  from 
escaping,  he  said,  "  Don't  you  speak  a  word,  not  to  nobody ;  but  there*a 
been  a  man  here  to  me ;"  and  he  nodded  his  head  as  if  that  was  to  serf* 
instead  of  further  intelligence,  but  his  auditor,  being  by  no  means  salia- 
fied,  urged  him  to  go  on,  and  with  a  violent  stroke  upon  his  thigh,  ha 
concluded  his  history  by  saying,  **  if  that  man  doesn't  know  all  about  H^ 
ril  eat  my  hat,  and  I've  got  no  other." 

"  But  what  kind  of  man  was  he?"  asked  Betsy,  very  naturally,  "and 
what  makes  you  think  he  knows  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  the  kind  of  man,"  replied  the  sexton,  raising  the  hat  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  looking  down  thoughtfully,  "  that  would  puida 
me  to  say.  He  came  to  me  in  the  dusk,  just  as  I  was  locking  up,  joa 
see;  and  I  was  later  than  common  that  night.  Hb  face  I  never  saw; 
he  was  too  cunning  for  that,  and  stood  shouldering  me  this  way,  talkiag 
backwards,  as  one  may  say." 

"  But  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?"  inquired  Betsy,  still  more  eagerly. 

"  First  he  asked  about  that  old  fellow  that  lies  yonder — ^him  there'a 
been  such  a  stir  about — how  he  came  by  his  death,  and  all  that ;  and 
when  i  told  him  it  was  a  murder,  and  that  a  man  was  taken  up  for  it,  he 
started  as  if  a  pistol-shot  had  struck  him." 

"  Did  he  ask  you  what  man  ?"  inquired  Betsy. 

"  Yes,"  repUed  the  sexton ;  "  but  his  voice  and  way  of  speaking  i 
dhanged  altogether.    At  first  he  had  spoken  like  one  of  us — Yulgady, 
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may  say ;  but  he  spoke  like  a  gentleman  then,  and  down  in  his 
throat,  Uke  as  if  he  was  choking." 

"  What  did  you  tell  him/'  asked  Betsy,  '*  in  answer  to  his  questions  ?" 

*'  I  told  him  that  the  man  in  prison,  lying  under  suspicion,  for  he  was 
not  condemned  then,  was  an  honest  man — an  innocent  man — one  that 
nobody  that  knew  him  could  believe  to  be  guilty,  and  that  if  he  knew 
any  thing  that  would  clear  him,  it  behooved  him  to  speak  out,  and  speak 
quickly/ 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ?"  asked  Betsy. 

"  Nothing/'  replied  the  man  ;  "  but  stooped  his  head  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  so  walked  away/' 

**  You  should  have  laid  hands  upon  him,''  exclaimed  Betsy,  "  and  not 
have  let  him  go/' 

"  Why,  so  I  might,"  replied  the  man,  **  but  don't  you  see  as  how  these 
things  don't  always  strike  one  at  the  time  ?  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  never, 
once  thought  of  that  man  knowing  more  than  I  did  while  he  stood  there. 
Besides  which,  it  might  have  been  an  ugly  sort  of  business,  all  by  myself 
as  I  was,  and  a  churchyard  not  being  the  most  encouraging  place  in  the 
world/' 

"  /  would  have  seized  him  though,"  said  Betsy. 

"  You  !"  replied  the  man,  rather  contemptuously,  and  again  resuming 
his  spade.  "  Women  can  do  wonderful  things,  to  hear  them  talk,"  he 
murmured  to  himself,  while  Betsy  stood  without  heeding  him,  her  eyes 
fixed  and  her  arms  folded,  as  if  she  pondered  in  her  heart  some  question 
oi  life  and  death.  And  so,  in  fact,  she  did  ;  but  how  to  act,  or  to  use 
her  own  expression,  **  which  way  to  turn  herself,  she  knew  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon." 

Recovering  at  last  from  her  re  very,  Betsy  Burton  walked  again  to 
where  the  sexton  was  at  work ;  and,  after  questioning  him  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness,  as  to  the  size,  figure,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
mysterious  being  who  had  formed  the  subject  of  their  previous  conversa- 
tion, she  turned  at  last  reluctantly  away,  and  prepared  to  pursue  her 
journey,  which,  however,  had  lost  much  of  its  interest  to  her  absorbed 
and  excited  mind. 

"  If  it  should  be  the  man  himself,"  she  mentally  ejaculated,  and  at  the 
same  time,  stopped  suddenly  on  a  pubUc  road,  unconscious  that  she  did 
to—"  and  if  it  should,"  she  murmured,  as  she  resumed  her  walk,  **  he's 
a  hard-hearted  villain,  and  would  sooner  see  the  death  of  twenty  innocent 
men,  than  offer  himself  up  to  justice.  I  know  him  of  old,"  muttered 
Betsj  through  her  teeth,  and  she  drew  a  long  desponding  sigh,  and  then 
walked  on. 

Still,  however,  that  one  thought,  and  that  alone  was  present  to  the 
woman's  mind,  as  now  she  hastened  on  through  more  frequented  ways ; 
and,  inwardly  resolving  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  to  set  others  to  pursue 
it,  until  something  definite  should  be  discovered,  she  determined  that  her 
Tisit  to  the  Lees  should  not  be  lengthened  to  the  full  leave  of  absence 
which  she  had  obtained. 

If,  however,  that  one  thought  retained  its  pre-eminence  while  Betsy 
pursued  her  way,  undisturbed  by  any  other,  the  case  was  altered  by  her 
approach  to  the  gardener's  lowly  cottage,  and  by  the  rushing  in  of  all 
those  old  associations  which  naturally  crowded  upon  her  at  the  sight  of 
laces  to  familiar  and  so  beloTed  as  those  of  the  mother  and  daaght«r« 
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who  now  welcomed  her  with  all  the  affection  of  friends ;  and  forgot^  WM 
well  they  might,  in  her  noble  and  generous  kindness,  all  the  distinetiaM 
which  might  have  separated  her  from  them. 

It  was  indeed  a  satisfaction  to  the  anxious  and  harassed  mind  of  Mia. 
Lee,  to  have  so  experienced  and  faithful  a  friend  as  Betsy  to  comminii- 
cate  with.  Speechless,  as  she  was  compelled  to  be,  in  the  presence  of  liar 
daughter,  regarding  all  the  most  serious  apprehenskms  which  weiglied 
upon  her  soid,  she  poured  into  the  attentive  ear  of  Betsy,  without  to- 
serve,  every  thing  which  she  most  felt  or  feared  respectinir  her  sufiering 
child. 

There  arc  few  sympathizers  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  who  can  make 
themselves  half  so  welcome  in  times  of  sorrow,  and  especially  in  times  cf 
sickness,  as  a  true-hearted,  sensible,  and  long-tried  servant.  Betsy  was 
all  this  to  the  watching,  wearied  mother ;  and  long  was  the  earnest  coo- 
jsultation  which  they  held  together,  before  she  was  even  permitted  to  be- 
hold the  object  of  this  tenderness  and  solicitude.  At  last,  however,  aha 
was  allowed  to  ascend  to  that  Uttle  chamber,  and  she  sighed  audibly  aa 
she  went,  at  the  thought  of  finding  the  child  of  luxury,  and  of  so  many 
fond  attentions,  now  suffering  in  such  a  place. 

Had  Betsy  been  a  mere  common  obser>'er,  she  might  have  said  that 
Lucy  Lee  was  looking  better  than  she  had  ever  seen  her  before ;  for,  im- 
questionably,  her  eyes  were  brighter,  and  more  animated,  and  there 
a  burning  spot  upon  each  cheek,  so  brilliant  as  to  mock  the  hue  of  the 
tumnal  roses  which  her  mother  had  carefully  placed  in  the  room,  so  that 
she  could  see  them  from  her  pillow.  But  the  heavy  eyelids  which  half 
shrouded  those  sparkling  eyes;   and  the  lips,  already  contracted  and 

E arched  with  the  hot,  feverish  breath ;  the  feeble  hand,  always  so  whiter 
ut  now  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  all  told  their  own  tale ;  and,  to  one  who 
had  watched  the  development  of  so  much  loveliness  from  childhood,  had 
tended  it  hke  a  delicate  flower,  and  often  trembled  lest  the  winds  ahoold 
pass  over  it  too  rudely;  to  one  who  had  wondered  through  so  many 
hours  of  faithful  and  unwearied  watching,  to  what  that  beauty  would 
lead,  by  whom  it  would  be  cherished,  what  wing  would  shelter  it^  or 
where  it  would  find  a  place  of  securitv,  and  bliss — to  such  a  one  it  waa 
indeed  an  appalling  spectacle  to  beholdf  it  now,  just  glowing,  and  burning, 
and  making  ready  for  the  grave. 

*'  It  was  fit  for  a  king's  ransom,"  said  Betsy  to  herself;  "  and  now  it 
must  go  down  into  the  dust,  and  find  its  companions  in  the  worms.  If 
time  had  been  given  it  to  fade — if  silver  threads  had  come  in  among^ 
that  golden  hair,  or  wrinkles  on  that  snow-white  brow,  I  could  hsve 
borne  to  think  of  it.  But  God's  will  be  done.  There  might  have  coins 
sorrow  with  gray  hairs,  and  sin  and  shame  with  a  fadea  cheek.  Oo^ 
then,  poor  lamb,  thy  Father's  fold  is  safer  than  this  stormy  world." 

Such  was  the  silent  soliloquy  of  the  faithftd  servant,  as  she  shrouded 
herself  for  a  moment  behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed  until  the  tears  which 
would  obtrude  themselves  could  be  cleared  away  from  her  eyes.  But 
she  was  soon  able  to  appear  perfectly  cheerful  and  self-possessed,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  suffering  girl,  in  a  manner  so  gentle 
and  subdued,  that  no  one  who  had  seen  Betsy  Burton  only  imder  ue  ut' 
fluence  of  her  more  tumultuous  feeUngs,  in  cases  where  there  waa  urgent 
business  to  be  done,  but  especially  where  there  was  wrong  or  injostiee  It 
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be  resUted,  would  have  believed  it  possible  for  her  to  assume  this  gentle, 
toothing  manner,  even  had  it  been  beside  the  bed  of  death. 

This  power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  found  almost  equally  in  all 
classes  of  society,  «and  apparently  the  result  of  some  quick  instinct,  rather 
than  of  reason,  is  perhaps  the  most  precious  of  all  the  natural  gifts  with 
which  woman  is  endowed.  Without  this  power,  however  lovely,  or  how- 
ever learned  in  herself,  she  represents  little  better  than  a  blank,  or  a  blot 
in  the  creation.  She  has  no  place  as  a  woman,  because  she  fits  into  none. 
Would,  then,  that  with  our  boasted  systems  of  education,  we  could  so 
manage  as  to  cultivate  this  power ! 

It  was  evident  on  this  occasion,  as  it  had  been  on  many  others,  .hat 
even  Betsy  Burton  could  master  her  strong  passions  and  emotions,  when 
the  saw  and  felt  a  sufficient  cause  for  doin^  so.  In  the  present  instance 
the  was  sufficiently  tried ;  for  Lucy,  flushed  and  agitated  by  fever,  .lad  a 
tftrong  propensity  to  talk,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions,  particularly 
respecting  James  Burton  and  his  melancholy  situation,  eliciting  from  Betsy 
every  fact  relating  to  his  trial,  with  every  other  which  she  could  obtain. 
And  yet  to  all  these  questions  Betsy  answered  calmly  and  dispassionately, 
keeping  under,  rather  than  exaggerating,  the  cruelty  and  injustice  with 
which  she  believed  her  brother  to  have  been  treated. 

Much  as  Mrs.  Lee  had  rejoiced  to  welcome  so  true  a  friend,  both  she 
and  her  visiter  began  to  feel  that  the  presence  of  a  third  party  was  more 
exciting  than  really  beneficial  to  the  invalid ;  and  after  a  few  whispers  of 
intelligence  had  passed  between  them,  Mrs.  Lee  retired  from  the  cham- 
ber, leaving  Betsy  to  take  leave  of  her  daughter  alone. 

"  Is  my  mother  gone  ?"  asked  Lucy,  in  a  manner  still  more  eager  and 
agitated  than  before. 

"She  is,"  replied  Betsy,  "and  I  am  going  too." 

"  Don't  go  just  yet,*'  said  Lucy  ;  **  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

«  But  the  day  is  drawing  in,"  observed  Betsy,  "  and  I  have  a  long  way 
to  go." 

'*  You  must  hear  me  first,"  said  Lucy,  starting  up  from  her  pillow.  "  I 
have  been  so  wishing  to  tell  you,  for  you  know  I  dare  not  say  a  word  to 
my  poor  mother,  and  Arnold  is  away. ' 

"What  is  it,  dearest?"  asked  Betsy. 

Lucy  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  face  of  her  companion,  and  said,  in  a 
deep  earnest  whisper — "  1  believe  my  father  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood !" 

Betsy  started  almost  from  her  chair,  but  soon  recollecting  herself,  in- 
quired what  reason  she  had  for  thinking  so. 

"  Once — twice,"  said  Lucy,  "  before  Arnold  went  from  home,  when  I 
was  all  alone  in  the  little  room  below,  I  am  quite  surr  that  he  was  near 
the  window,  and  looked  in." 

"  But  did  you  really  see  him  ?"  asked  Betsy. 
Yes,"  replied  Lucv ;  "  but  Arnold  would  not  believe  it,  and  persuaded 
that  I  had  been  mistaken." 

No  doubt  you  were,"  observed  Betsy,  very  quietly,  yet  trembling  all 
Ofer  with  agitation,  excited  by  this  strange  and  unexpected  confirmation 
of  the  sexton's  story.  "  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear,"  she  continued.  "  But 
teU  me  quietly.  Lie  down  again,  and  I  will  sit  quite  still  and  listen  to 
jeiL 

LiMj»bowe?ert  WW  too  etaeti  to  dbey» and  leaning  on  one  elbow,and 
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still  lookiog  very  wild,  went  to  say — "  It  is  not  that  particulariy  that  I 
want  to  tell  you,  for  I  might  have  been  mistakeh  then.  But  another  tine 
— ^it  was  the  night  of  my  great  illness,  after  that  kind  doctor  had  beeo 
here.  You  know  what  a  storm  there  had  been,  but  the  moon  broke  forth 
in  the  night,  making  it  almost  as  bright  as  day.  I  was  very  hot  aad 
fererish,  and  could  not  sleep ;  and  though  strictly  ordered  to  keep  Toy 
still,  once,  when  my  mother  had  gone  down  for  water,  I  felt  so  wild,  yon 
cannot  think,  and  jumping  from  the  bed,  I  threw  open  the  window,  aad 
looked  out.  You  know  this  chamber  is  very  small,  and  sometimes  I  do 
so  want  to  breathe  and  cannot  Well,  as  I  said  before,  scarcely  knowiof 
or  caring  what  I  did,  I  threw  open  the  window,  and  looked  cjut  into  the 
clear  moonhght,  and  there  stood  the  figure  of  a  man  against  that  hedge 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  I  knew  it  was  my  father." 

"  How  could  you  know  ?"  said  Betsy. 

"  Ah !"  said  Lucy,  '*  does  a  child  not  easily  know  the  figure  of  her  b^ 
ther  ?  It  was  not  his  dress,  for  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than  thil 
But  still  I  knew  him,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he  knew  me.  I  feel  sure  that 
he  is  somewhere  about,  watching  us,  and  the  thought  haunts  me  night 
and  day.  Do  you  think  he  would  be  taken  up,  Betsy,  and  tried  far 
forgery,  if  he  should  be  discovered  ?" 

Betsy  had  very  nearly  let  slip  some  hasty  expression  about  "  servDW 
him  right ;"  but  even  at  this  crisis  she  was  able  to  command  herself,  ana 
hearing  the  step  of  Mrs.  Lee  upon  the  stairs,  she  hastily  adjusted  the  pfl- 
low  of  the  invalid,  and  whispering  into  her  ear  a  strict  charge  to  commafli- 
cate  nothing  of  what  she  had  seen  to  her  mother,  she  hastily  lock  hat 
leave,  promising  soon  to  repeat  her  visit. 

Mrs.  Lee  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed.  She  saw  only  the  agitated 
look,  she  felt  only  the  fluttering  pulse,  of  her  daughter,  and  with  a  few 
comments  upon  the  desirableness  of  remaining  quiet,  she  also  took  leave 
of  Betsy  in  the  room  below ;  for  as  the  darkness  of  an  autumn  eveniqg 
was  now  stealing  on,  there  would  have  been  neither  wisdom  nor  kindnes 
in  detaining  her  longer. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Before  Betsy  Burton  emerged  from  the  narrow  lane  which  led  imm^ 
diately  past  the  front  of  the  gardener*s  cottage,  the  harvest  moon  had 
risen,  and  was  shining  full  upon  her  path.  There  was  something  cheeriac^ 
m  its  soft  and  yellow  light,  and  with  a  quickened  step  she  hastened  oii» 
as  if  some  gleam  of  hope  was  mingling  with  the  moonbeams  which  glanced 
across  her  way. 

"  I  know  it  is  not  so,"  said  she,  vainly  endeavoring  to  keep  down  thii 
welcome  feeling,  lest  it  should  lift  her  from  the  depths  of  despondenej, 
only  to  be  plunged  down  lower  than  before — **  1  know  it  is  not  so—that 
there  is  no  more  conscience  in  that  man  than  in  yonder  dead  stump  of  a 
wayside  tree ;  and  that  sooner  than  deUver  himself  up  to  justice,  he  woidd 
see  not  only  one  man,  but  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  root  and  braneh* 
destroyed ;  but  still  I  should  like  to  meet  him  Dace  to  face,  with  my  hand 
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grasped  tight  upon  his  collar,  and  half  a  dozen  policemetf  within  call.  I 
ihould  like  to  tell  him  my  mind  of  the  part  he  is  pla3dng,  and  wnat  he  is 
likely  to  meet  with  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this." 

As  Betsy  carried  on  this  communion  with  her  own  thoughts,  the 
darkness  gathered  around  her ;  and,  except  for  the  light  of  the  moon,  it 
might  have  heen  difficult  to  trace  the  circuitous  footpath  which  led  her 
again  hy  fields  and  cottages,  and  farm-houses,  back  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  to  the  distant  quarter  where  her  present  master  resided.  A 
more  timid  traveller  than  herself  would  scarcely  have  ventured  upon  such 
a  path  alone,  at  the  close  of  day ;  but,  in  addition  to  her  natural  fearless- 
ness of  character,  her  thoughts  wetB  too  entirely  absorbed  at  this  moment 
to  allow  the  idea  of  danger  to  herself  to  interrupt  her  progress. 

Tlie  path  by  which  Betsy  Burton  returned  lay  very  near  the  church- 
yard where  her  steps  had  lingered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  and 
the  intelligence  ^thered  from  the  sexton  there,  with  the  suspicions  it 
excited,  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  impressions  so  vividly  described  by 
Lucy  liee,  all  tended  to  attract  her,  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  a  spot 
not  otherwise  likely  to  be  visited  as  a  matter  of  choice  by  any  female 
traveller  wandering  at  that  hour  alone. 

"  I  could  easily  set  the  police  after  him,"  said  Betsy  to  herself,  as  she 
looked  round  about  her  stealthily  in  the  dim  light,  ''  and  I  will,  too,  if  I 
fail  to  meet  with  him  myself;  but  that  would  be  making  such  a  dread- 
ful business  of  it,  and  might  be  hurtful  to  her^  poor  dear  soul,  if  she 
knew  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  punishment  Far 
better  would  it  be,  if  I  could  frighten  him  mto  doing  it  for  himself,  for  to 
make  him  do  it  any  other  way  would  be  no  easy  matter.  And  now,  if 
luck  would  befriend  me  to  come  upon  him  this  blessed  night,  I  feel  as  if 
I  could  dejil  with  him  now.  People  say  there  are  ways  of  calling  evil 
spirits  up.  I  wish  I  knew  some  of  them,  just  now ;  for  his  spirit  is  evil 
enough,  of  a  certainty,  to  be  called  up  either  by  witch  or  wizard." 

As  Betsy  pursued  these  cogitations,  she  crept  almost  silently  alon^  a 
low  wall  which  separated  the  churchyard  from  the  lane,  and  over  which 
she  was  able  to  look  at  intervals,  between  the  bushes  of  elder  and  other 
stunted  trees,  which  formed  a  partial  screen  to  the  humble  graves  en- 
closed within  that  obscure  resting-place.  There  was  no  definite  expecta- 
tion in  her  mind  that  she  should  really  encounter  the  object  of  her 
Sucst — perhaps  no  real  belief  that  he  had  in  his  own  person  been  seen  in 
le  neighborhood  at  all ;  but  she  was  in  a  musing,  anxious,  unquiet 
mood,  her  thoughts  unsettled,  and  her  apprehensions  strangely  excited, 
by  all  that  she  had  heard  ;  and  moreover,  she  felt  little  mclmation  to 
mingle  again  in  the  society  of  those  whose  sympathies  were  so  totally 
foreign  to  her  own.  And  thus,  however  faint  the  glimmering  of  hope 
which  detained  her  where  she  stood,  the  mclination  to  proceed  to  her 
new  home  was  fainter  still. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Betsy  Burton  was  not  romantic, 
that  the  moon  had  Uttle  influence  upon  her  strong  and  active  mind  ; 
neither  had  the  churchyard  any  terrors  for  one  who  believed  devoutly,  in 
relation  to  departed  spirits,  that  this  world  was  too  bad  for  the  good  to 
return  to,  andf  too  good  for  the  bad.  As  to  evil  spirits  in  general,  too, 
and  all  supernatural  apprehensions  from  powers  of  that  description,  she 
was  accustomed  to  maintain  that  there  was  wickedness  enough  m  human 
form  to  do  all  the  devil's  bnnneii  up<m  earth ;  and  that  mitil  mankind 
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grew  a  great  deal  better  than  thej  were,  she  never  could  be  bronglit  to 
believe  it  necessary  to  call  any  evil  spirit  back  again  from  helL 

But  strong  as  her  convictions  on  tnis  point  were,  and  always  had  beei* 
even  the  compact  and  healthy  form  of  Betsy  Burton  was  thrown  into  a 
sudden  tremor,  as  she  stood  gazing  through  the  bushes  full  into  that  old 
churchyard,  where  the  gravestones  gleamed  so  white  amongst  the  grassy 
mounds,  and  all  besides  the  one  object  which  now  attracted  her  as- 
tonished eye,  looked  more  than  usually  still  and  solemn. 

What  could  this  object  be  ?  Was  it,  after  all,  a  spirit ;  and  had  the 
strong  faith  of  so  many  years  now  to  be  thrown  down  in  one  fearful 
moment  ? 

*'  I  never  heard  tell  that  spirits  ^ere  hurtful/'  said  Betsy  to  herself, 
now  questioning  whether  she  should  approach  nearer  to  the  spot ;  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  losing  all  thought,  at  the  present  startling  mo- 
ment, of  that  which  had  so  entirely  occupied  her  mind  before  ;  for  thai 
the  strange  spectacle  before  her  should  really  be  a  hving  human  form. 
she  entertained  not  tiie  remotest  idea. 

**  I  never  heard  that  they  were  hurtful  to  those  who  did  not  fear 
them,"  she  said  again;  and  so  gathered  up  her  courage  to  proceed 
stealthily  along,  a  little  nearer  to  the  grave,  on  which  it  seemed  to  her 
that  a  strange  distorted  figure  was  reclining.  But  in  another  instant  the 
truth  was  revealed.  It  was  indeed  that  wretched  man,  and  with  some- 
thing like  the  spring  of  a  tiger,  Betsy  rushed  to  the  spot. 

Had  two  beasts  of  prey,  whose  natures  were  at  enmity,  in  this  maoiMr 
confronted  each  other,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  with  more  appareM 
hatred  and  repulsion,  than  Betsy  and  her  former  master  looked  in  each 
other's  faces  at  this  moment.  Starting  up  from  the  recumbent  attitude, 
in  which,  but  an  instant  before,  he  had  endently  been  sinking  as  if  sur- 
rendered in  heart  and  soul,  in  hfe  and  limb,  he  now  assumed  the  defianos 
of  recklessness  and  despair ;  yet  glaring  hastily  around,  as  if  to  assnn 
himself  of  the  chance  of  escape,  and  evidently  keeping  two  purposes  in 
\'iew,  resistance  to  that  daring  and  obtrusive  woman,  and  the  certainty  of 
eluding  further  detection  and  pursuit. 

''  You  need  not  look  around,  and  prepare  yourself  to  run,"  said  Betfiy, 
in  her  firmest  and  most  collected  manner ;  "  go  where  you  will,  there's  a 
power  in  my  voice  that  can  wake  the  neighborhood,  and  depend  upon  it, 
rU  not  spare  you — you  haven't  spared  me  and  mine.  You  need  not 
feel  for  your  pistols,  either,"  for  he  was  already  fumblin^r  in  his  loosened 
vest ;  "  before  you  can  have  them  ready,  there  will  be  a  cry  ringiiur 
round  the  walls  of  that  old  church,  loud  enough  to  wake  the  very  dead. 

**  What  is  it  that  you  want,  then  ?"  said  the  man.  "  Make  short  work 
of  it ;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  no  pleasant  person  to  encounter  just 
now,  and  should  think  as  httle  of  burying  you  here,  as  of  stamping  npOB 
this  grave." 

''  Stamp  again,"  said  the  undaunted  woman.  "  Youll  not  frighten 
me.  It's  those  who  have  guilty  consciences  that  have  cause  to  tren- 
ble. — Stamp  again,"  she  continued,  **  only  see  that  it  is  not  upoa  the 
man  you  murdered." 

"  Upon  what  ?" 

"  Upon  the  old  man  that  you  murdered  in  the  dark ;  and  then  eel  the 
officers  of  justice  upon  a  poor  innocent,  and  let  him  hang  for  it>  and  eo 
committed  two  murders  instead  of  one." 
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"  What  ?" 

**  Tou  don't  imdentand  me,  perhape  ?" 

"  No." 

Betoy  drew  nearer,  and  spoke  with  outstretched  neck,  as  if  she  would, 
Adeed,  have  thrust  daggers  uistead  of  words  into  his  ear — *'  You  don't 
remember  an  old  miser  who  tived  in  a  miserable  hovel  on  the  roadside 

leading  to .     You  don't  remember  once,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 

ago,  holding  parley  with  this  man  in  his  garden,  and  leaping  over  tht; 
wall,  and  coming  into  your  own  house  with  a  bloody  hand  that  night. 
You  don't  remember  since  then,  having  high  words  with  the  same  man, 
and  tr}ung  to  rob  him  of  his  gold,  and  knocking  him  down,  old  man  as 
he  was,  upon  the  hard  stones,  and  wrin^ng  h'om  his  hand  a  bag  of 
money  that  never  did  him  any  good  as  it  seems,  nor  you  either.  You 
don't  remember  any  thing  of  this,  do  you  ?  Nor  know  that  the  very  man 
you  robbed  and  murdered  lies  here  in  this  churchyard  ?  You  don't  re- 
member that  you  had  an  angel  wife,  and  children  worthy  of  a  bettei 
father,  and  that  they  were  served  faithfully,  as  one  may  say,  by  one 
Betsy  Burton,  who  had  a  brother,  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  lamb ;  and 
that  this  same  brother  it  was  that  stood  foolishly  about  that  garden,  and 
saw  your  murdering  and  sinful  deed,  and  is  ready  at  this  moment  to 
bear  witness  against  you  as  the  guilty  man;  only  that  through  your 
selfish  cunning,  and  lies,  and  wickedness,  he  now  lies  in  prison  himself, 
under  sentence  of  death,  for  a  deed  which  you  know,  and  heaven  knows, 
and  hell  knows,  too,  that  you  yourself  committed.  You  don't  remember 
any  thing  of  all  this— ^o  you  ?" 

Notwithstanding  his  assumed  attitude  of  defiance,  the  figure  of  the 
wretched  man  had  begun  gradually  to  relax,  long  before  Betsy  had  con- 
cluded her  harangue,  which  however,  she  was  not  slow  to  utter ;  for 
once  having  gained  the  opportunity  of  speaking  what  had  for  such  a 
length  of  time  been  weighing  on  her  heavy  heart,  it  needed  no  studied 
form  of  language,  no  power  of  eloquence  or  choice  of  words,  to  afford 
facility  in  the  unburdening  of  her  indignant  and  overloaded  mmd. 

Betsy  now  looked  with  intent  and  searching  gaxe  into  the  fallen  counte- 
nance of  him  who  stood  before  her,  as  if  to  watch  the  effect  produced 
by  her  own  words.  If  he  did  not  now  understand  the  case  m  all  its 
bearings,  it  was  no  fault  of  her»— if  he  did  not  now  feel  it  in  all  its 
horrors,  she  was  ready  for  a  second  attack,  and  the  fear  of  man  was  not 
befcre  her  eyes. 

'  Tell  your  horrid  story  again,"  said  the  man,  with  a  voice  and  man- 
ner so  subdued,  that  Betsy,  while  she  went  over  the  same  circumstances 
more  in  detail,  and  spared  nothing  of  the  real  facts,  softened  her  own 
voice,  and  spoke  in  a  manner  equally  strong,  but  with  less  oi  taunting 
and  reproach.  Only  that  she  oould  not  help  saying  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  history — "  You  seem  dull  of  comprehension,  sir." 

**  And  yet,"  he  replied,  "  I  can  help  you  to  one  fact." 

**  What  is  it  ?"  asked  BeUy. 

"  That  old  murdered  man,  fcmnd  dead  upon  the  atones,  and  now 
buried  here  in  this  churohyard— exhumed  more  than  once,  it  seems,  to 
discover  how  the  fatal  blow  was  struck — that  old  man  was  my  father.'* 

It  was  now  Betsy's  turn  to  start  and  shudder ;  while  she  exclaimed — 
**  Horror  upon  honrocs  1  and  you  have  killed  your  own  father." 

**  Killed  him,  most  certamly ;  but  that  I  never  knew  until  three  daja  ago.^ 

16 
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"  Then  you  did  lot  murder  him  by  design  ?" 

"  Mo6t  assuredly  I  did  not ;  and,  if  you  doubt  my  word,  ask  youneh 
one  question — why  should  I?" 

**  Why,  truly,  there  does  lie  a  difficulty  there ;  only  that  there 
such  things  as  spite  and  malice,  and  rampant  wickedness  that  sf 
neither  father,  nor  mother,  brother,  sister,  nor  child." 

"  Madness  may  feel  such  malice ;  but  I  was  not  mad.  I  only  widi  I 
was,  or  could  be  mad." 

"  Madness  mostly  comes  soon  enough.  But  do  you  really  saj  tket 
that  old  man  was  your  father  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"Then  who  are  you?" 

"  A  basebom  wretch,  who,  with  some  natural  cleyemess,  stme^ed  en 
along  a  high  road  that  many  more  are  travelling.  I  began  by  cfespiHig 
my  father,  and  I  ended  by  killing  him." 

*'  But  you  were  always  considered  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  I  had  a  right  to  be  considered  such,  amongst  thoee  with  wboa  I 
associated ;  for  I  had  qualifications  equal  to  theurs,  and  surpassing  muj. 
English  society,  in  the  sphere  of  business,  has  no  need  to  blush  at  oe 
rarity  of  an  origin  like  mine.  The  root  of  the  evil  with  me,  was  that  I 
did  blush — that  I  commenced  my  career  with  a  lie,  and  that  this  lie  was 
but  the  beginning  of  thousands." 

**  But  you  were  always  thought  such  a  rich  man,  too.  Why  I  can  le- 
member  my  mother  telhng  of  Uie  time  when  you  first  came  to  settle  m 
this  place,  and  what  a  match  it  was  thought  for  any  merchant's  dau^^itar 
who  shotdd  marry  you." 

"  Your  mother  was  right  in  that  The  parties  who  took  me  up 
more  to  blame  than  I  was  at  that  time.  I  was  but  trying  a  darmg 
periment  Every  day  I  expected  to  fail,  until  I  discovered  that  a 
confident  and  daring  manner,  large  warehouses,  a  handsome  residenee  ef 
my  own,  and  altogether  a  plausible  exterior,  were  sufficient  passports  ftr 
me  into  the  society  in  which  I  desired  to  move.  It  b  true,  I  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  education,  though  a  somewhat  superficial  one,  and  bejend 
that,  of  an  early  initiation  into  the  details  of  business,  where  it  wii 
carried  on  more  successfully  than  honestly.  Thus,  I  brought  with  ne 
no  mean  qualifications  for  pursumg  the  one  object  of  my  life.  But  why 
do  I  stand  here  talking  to  you  ?  You  only  want  my  life.  It  is  bvt 
delaying  the  grasp  of  some  ruffian  at  my  throat ;"  and  he  looked  romdL 
as  if  a  step  had  suddenly  been  heard  behind  him,  at  the  same  tine 
clenching  the  pistol  secured  in  his  bosom. 

'*  It  was  nothing,"  said  Betsy.  "  Be  still,  and  speak  to  me  again.  1i 
is  something  to  be  able  to  do  justice  to  a  miserable  villain  like  you.  It 
is  something  to  know  how  a  man  may  have  been  bred,  as  one  may  Mj, 
to  villany ;  and  I  want  to  hear  more  of  that  old  man,  for  it  strikes  me  I 
have  often  seen  Imn." 

**  No  doubt  you  have.  It  was  the  bane  of  my  life,  that  he  followed 
me  wherever  I  went,  always  threatening,  always  devising  plans  to  obtui 
money  from  me  under  the  terror  that  he  would  claim  me  in  pubhc  as  Us 
son — perhaps  on  'change  some  day — in  the  bank — at  some  public  dmur 
—or  even  in  my  own  house.  I  knew  he  was  capable  of  tois,  qbIj  tke 
long  threat  that  he  would  do  so  answered  his  purpose  better,  becaasa  It 
prcMiired  him  more  gold." 
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*'  Ton  must  hare  been  a  precioiis  tunSij  amongst  yourselves." 

*'  We  were  only  two.  I  naye  no  recollection  of  my  mother,  or  of  any 
one  who  ever  taught  me  what  was  right.  My  father  was  a  greedy,  self- 
«h  man,  and  he  (ud  his  best  to  make  me  the  same — how  successfully,  I 
leave  you  to  say." 

"  But  you  were  not  miserly  like  him." 

"  No,  my  selfishness  took  a  more  hberal  and  ostentatious  turn,  and  I 
often  gave  largely,  and  spent  freely,  where  I  thought  it  would  serve  my 
purposes  to  do  so.  The  grreat  secret  of  my  success — and  I  toas  success- 
ful at  one  time  to  an  astonishing  extent— has  been  that  my  wits  were 
•harpened  in  very  early  life  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  my  own 
course,  and  shaping  my  own  ends,  and  that  every  faculty  of  my  head 
and  heart  were  aevoted  to  one  object  There  was  no  love  between  my 
father  and  myself — such  natures  cannot  love.  All  that  I  remember  of 
his  kindness  was  a  chuckle  of  congratulation,  and  the  reward  of  butter 
to  my  bread,  if  ever  I  came  home  and  told  him  of  some  clever  tnck  by 
which  I  had  cheated  another  boy  out  of  his  sixpence,  or  obtained  a 
dinner  without  having  it  to  pay  for. 

''  May  heaven  have  mercy  upon  your  poor  soul !"  exclaimed  Betsy. 
"  And  was  this  the  way  in  which  you  were  brought  up  V 

'*  It  was,"  replied  the  man.  *'  Hardened,  selfish,  and  daring ;  with 
nothing  to  lose,  if  I  failed  to  succeed  in  my  plans,  I  became  in  time  a 
most  lucky  speculator— beyond  all  my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  money 
seemed  at  one  time  actually  to  pour  in  upon  me ;  and  once  the  possessor 
of  money,  what  else  had  I  to  fear  ?  It  is  true  my  father  troubled  me, 
but  this  was  only  a  petty  annoyance,  and  I  kept  him  down  with  trifling 
tons,  which  it  was  said  that  he  buried  in  his  garden.     My  father  was  a 

Kuine  miser.  He  loved  gold  for  its  own  sake.  I,  his  worthy  son, 
m1  gold  for  the  distinction  which  it  procured  me,  for  that  was  my 
panion.  I  burned  to  be  a  man  of  distinction  m  the  world  of  business — 
to  walk  over  the  heads  of  other  men,  and  to  hear  them  say  what  I  could 
do  and  dare,  in  the  way  of  building,  and  purchasing,  and  carrying  all 
before  me— that  was  the  music  to  which  my  pulse  beat  time,  and  truly 
Ims  It  led  me  to  the  dance  of  death." 

''  But  had  you  never  better  thoughts  and  kinder  feelings  ?" 

**  P^haps  I  had  once,  but  I  will  not  think  about  them  now." 

**  It  striaes  me  that  this  is  the  very  time,  of  all  others,  to  think  about 
tliem." 

**  What,  now,  when  bloodhounds  are  after  me  ?  Am  I  to  sit  puling 
and  maudling  under  i  hedge,  and  so  defiver  myself  up  to  justice,  and 
make  a  picture  for  print-shops,  and  a  tale  for  story-books  ?" 

"  But  what  else  go  you  mean  to  do  V* 

**  Ah !  there's  the  mystery  I  cannot  solve ;  or  only  solve  with  thi^— or 
this ;"  and  he  showed  first  a  pbtol,  and  then  a  small  vial,  both  which 
he  carefully  returned  to  their  hidmg-place. 

*'  You  talk  Kke  a  fool,"  said  Betsy.  "  Tou  show  me  only  the  keys  by 
which  you  mean  to  open  a  certain  great  door.  Why,  you  may  open  that 
door  any  day,  but  when  you  have  passed  through  it,  youll  be  the  same 
Man  still — still  hating  Ood  and  man— still  your  own  miserable  self,  bum- 
iag,  howling,  forever  and  ever ;  and  no  other  door  then  to  open,  and  let 
jnott  through  after  that;  but  all  closed  in  with  the  huge  family  and 
hmberlKKKi  of  devilt,  haliDg  one  another,  and  foa  more  than  n,  bo* 
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cause  you  nerer  knew  the  touch  of  kindnen,  nor  had  a  green  apoi  in 
your  hearty  where  any  beautiful  or  wholesome  thmg  might  grow." 

*'  Perhaps  I  had  once,  Betsy.'* 

"  When  ?" 

"  I  remember  when  I  first  knew  what  it  was  to  be  loved  by  a  jomg, 
and  pure,  and  trusting  woman.  It  took  me  by  surprise.  I  had  hoc 
known  that  there  was  any  thing  like  that  on  earth,  ^t  that  passed  by. 
I  threw  it  from  me,  and  even  grew  in  time  to  sicken  at  the  thought.'' 

"  And  did  you  never  feel  the  same  comfort  in  human  love  again  ?" 

"Oh,  yes.  There  was  a  little  £ury  head  of  golden  hair  that  uaad  Is 
lie  80  softly  on  my  bosom.  Hark!  hush!  not  a  word.  Do  jom  aet 
any  thing  behind  that  bush  ?*' 

Betsy  went  softly  to  the  spot,  and  returned  with  a  firmer 
**  There's  nothing,"  she  said,  "  but  a  sheep  gracing  on  the  bank.     I 
to  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the  situatioa  of  thai  poor 
head  now  ?" 

"I  do  know  somethinff,  yet  scarcely  dare  conjecture  what.  Hor 
should  I  linger  here,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  but  that  I  am  despente 
about  that  child,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  not  leave  her.  Something  tdk, 
me  she  is  ill,  perhaps  dying." 

**  Somethmg  tells  you  truly,  thai.  I  betieve  the  doctors  think  hfli 
case  a  very  hopeless  one." 

The  father  struck  his  brow,  and  then  looking  up  towards  the  mooii»  he 
muttered  through  his  teeth — *^  And  I  shall  never  meet  her  in  that  £u-oA 
heaven  to  which  she  b  going  1" 

Feeling  that  the  great  pomt  for  which  she  hngered  in  this  dangenMl 
and  by  no  means  agreeable  position,  was  yet  unattained,  and  even  UM^ 
proached,  Betsy  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  back  to  the  time  of  tit 
great  failure,  and  to  different  circumstances  which  had  taken  plaoe  thou 

**  I  should  have  thought,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  would  rather  kme 
fled  your  country  at  that  crisis,  than  have  stayed  robbing  and  muni€ifl|( 
here." 

"  I  neither  robbed  nor  murdered,  by  design,"  said  he.  "  Like  ibhij 
other  persons  under  the  pressure  of  a  desperate  crisis,  I  forgot  the  miMl 
essential  things — ^I  forgot  to  take  money  with  me,  and  I  forgot  to  obtHB 
a  passport  to  a  foreign  country.  For  the  money,  I  tried  once  in 
Skulking  in  the  daik,  under  a  loathsome  disguise,  and  distracted  as  I 
for  I  knew  what  a  hue  and  cry  was  after  me,  I  next  tried  that 
old  man.  His  heart  was  hard  as  flint  towards  me.  He  would  not  have  gifVB 
the  value  of  a  sovereisn,  to  save  me  from  drowning  or  flames.  He  tuaad 
upon  me  with  threat  tor  threat,  until  at  last  his  voice  grew  louder,  aadJ 
began  to  apprehend  danger  even  in  his  detestable  abode.  In  aeothar 
nooment  he  would  have  raised  the  neighborhood.  There  was  b«t  om 
thing  to  be  done.  In  his  withered  hand  he  clenched  a  bag  oC  gold,  the 
darling  of  his  heart,  for  which  he  would  have  sold  me  over  aad 
again.  I  wrenched  it  from  him  and  escaped;  but  of  his  death 
nothing,  as  I  told  you*  until  three  davs  ago." 

"  And  that  other  man — that  poor  mnocent,  my  brother  ?'* 

"  Of  him  I  knew  nothing,  except  that  in  my  flight  I  had  caught  the 
impression  of  some  one  standing  half-concealed  beneath  the  ivy ;  and* 
meeting  two  policemen,  who,  I  thought,  looked  very  suspidoiialy  at 
a  suddea  tboeght  flashed  acroaa  my  mind,  and  I  told  thea  lohaiti 
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§&t  tbat  1  befieyed  a  robbery  or  tome  Tiolence  had  been  transaoted  in 
that  garden." 

'*  You  monater  of  wickednesa  and  lalaehood !"  exolaimed  Betsj.  ''And 
what  did  you  do  then?  for  the  reat  I  know,  as  it  ooncema  poor 
James." 

**  I  flew/'  continaed  the  man,  "  I  know  not  how»  nor  where ;  but  as 
the  darkness  closed,  I  found  myself  on  board  a  vessel,  hiding  amongst 

Xand  casks  on  deck,  not  Imowing  to  what  part  it  was  bound,  and 
^  hoping  to  escape  ftt)m  my  own  hated  country ;  for  it  was  hated 
then-— «very  thing  was  hated  by  me,  my  own  life  most  of  all,  and  yet  it 
was  for  that  that  I  was  flying ! 

*'  Wei),  I  coiled  myself  up,  like  a  reptile  as  I  was,  leaving  only  a 
tnall  opening  through  some  matting,  by  which  I  could  glare  out  upon 
the  deck  of  Uie  vessel,  and  see  what  was  transacted  there.  For  some 
time  the  trampling  of  feet,  the  rolling  of  casks,  and  the  general  bustlt 
of  preparing  to  go  out  with  the  tide,  prevented  my  feding  the  lea« 
alarm  about  being  discovered  in  my  hiding-place ;  but  while  I  straineu 
my  eyes  to  see  what  passed  on  board,  I  heani  the  splash  of  oars  imme- 
(lately  below  that  part  of  the  vessel  where  I  lay  concealed,  and  peering 
mto  the  darkness,  I  could  discover  a  boat  with  half  a  doaen  sturdy  figures 
all  closely  muffled,  who  presently  came  on  board,  and  asking  for  the 
captain,  remained  in  close  consultation  for  some  minutes  with  him  and 
the  mate. 

" '  ril  take  my  oath,'  said  the  latter,  '  that  I  saw  such  a  figpire  come 
on  board ;  and  that  he's  now  somewhere  about  the  ship,  I've  no  more 
doubt  than—' 

**  Before  these  words  were  fully  uttered,  I  waa  lowering  myself  steadily, 
■ofllly,  down  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  a  rope.  I  had  been  an  expert 
swimmer  when  a  boy,  and  even  if  I  sunk  in  the  deep  water,  it  was  better 
so  than  to  be  seized  by  those  vultures,  and  preyed  upon  for  life.  I  did 
not  sink,  however.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  neither  sink  nor  die,  for 
what  I  have  passed  through  since  then,  no  mortal  tonffue  can  tell.  I 
beg^  to  doubt  whether  a  bullet  could  penetrate  this  iron  breast— whether 
the  poison  which  I  carry  in  my  bosom  could  really  destroy  my  life." 

"Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said  Betsy,  in  her  gentlest  tone,  "that 
perhaps  there  may  be  something  worth  living  for  yeC  even  to  you  ?" 

*'  For  me  !"  was  the  bitter  and  scornful  reply ;  and  it  waa  accompanied 
with  a  sneering  and  half-frantic  laugh,  which  produced  no  cheering  or 
musical  echoes  from  the  gravestones  and  the  old  ohuroh-walls ;  for  it 
■earned  alike  to  be  mockery  of  the  dead  who  slumbered  below,  and  of  the 
worahip  to  which  those  walls  were  consecrated. 

"  Hush !"  said  Betsy,  and  she  would  have  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm, 
bvi  that  he  ahmnk  from  her,  aa  if  her  touch  had  been  that  of  the  ezecu- 
tkmer.  **  Be  still,"  she  continued.  "  This  place  is  very  solemn,  or  ought 
to  be,  both  to  yon  and  me.  We  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  past, 
i  ahoold  like  a  few  worda  with  you  now  about  what  is  to  come '" 

'^  What  do  yon  mean  ?" 

**  I  mean  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  skulking,  and  eaves-dropping, 
tad  midniffht  wanderinff  amongst  graves  ?" 

And  hunger,  and  beggary,  and  rags,"  he  went  on,  taking  up  the 
)  subject ;  **  and  sleep  that  is  no  sleep,  stolen  in  deserted  huildings 
oow-ahada ;  and  flight  hom  the  sight  of  man,  and  tarror  at  mtj  mm 
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shadow,  and  dread  of  the  darkness,  and  loathing  of  the  hghL    I 
like  some  one  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?" 

"  The  jKXNrest  child  that  ever  read  its  Bible,  or  heard  a  Sundaj  sennQB, 
could  tell  you  that,  if  you  don't  make  a  turn  in  the  downward  road  jmi 
are  going.  * 

"  Turn !  how  should  I  turn,  olr  why  ?" 

**  Because  it  b  God's  will  that  you  should  turn;  and»  therefore,  hs  kM 
shown  you  the  way." 

**  How  do  you  know  it  is  not  his  will  that  I  should  go  on  aad  on»  to 
everlasting  ruin  and  misery  ?     It  looks  very  like  it,  I  should  say,  jnat 


now. 


« 


No,  no,  nothing  ever  did  or  ever  will  look  like  that  Neithor  do 
you  yourself,  just  at  this  moment,  look  like  a  man  that  God  is  sending 
either  this  way  or  that,  according  to  his  pleasure.  You  look  to  me  moiB 
like  a  man  standing  up  in  defiance  of  God  altogether,  and  saying — *  Be- 
cause I  have  sinned  against  him,  I  will  sin  on,  and  he  shall  curse  me,  and 
I  wUl  be  cursed.' " 

**  And  how  can  I  help  that  ?  Look  only  at  my  position.  Is  thtre  aagr 
virtuous  family  in  the  whole  kingdom  with  whom  I  could  sit  down,  or 
any  reputable  roof  under  which  I  could  find  a  shelter  ?  Am  I  not  bunidi 
ake  a  beast,  and  hated  like  something  worse  ?" 

''And  yet  you  yourself  could  put  an  end  to  all  this  hunting  aad 
hatred." 

"I,  myself?" 

"  Yes,  you — you  have  it  in  your  power  even  yet  b^ore  you  die,  to  ob- 
tain the  blessings  of  children,  and  the  prayers  of  g^ood  menj' 

"  I,  what  I  ?  the  wretch  who  stands  before  you  ?  You  know  not  to 
whom  you  are  speaking — ^you  cannot  understand  the  fire  that  k  at  tbii 
moment  burning  out  my  heart." 

*'  Tears  would  help  to  quench  it." 

**  But  whence  are  they  to  come  ?" 

"  From  prayers." 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

**  Just  and  righteous  acts." 

"  Of  what  descripticm  ?" 

"  Of  self-sacrifice." 

**  1  have  nothing  to  ^ve  up." 

'*  Then  the  effort  wiU  be  the  more  easy." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

«  I  mean  that  there  is  a  poor  innocent  man  at  this  moment  lying  wilUi 
dark  prison-walls,  under  sentence  of  death  for  a  crime  which  yoa  lumnif 
committed,  and  which,  it  seems,  was  not  the  crime  of  murder,  after  alL 
I  mean  that  this  man,  though  poor,  held  an  honorable  name,  never 
until  now.  I  mean  that  he  has  a  wife  and  seven  helpless  children 
ing  and  miserable  now,  and  about  to  become  orphans  by  his  deatb.  1 
mean  that  all  this  has  come  about  through  the  false  acousation  whiob  jom 
laid  against  him,  when  you  thought  only  of  saving  yourself  at  any  risK  to 
him.     I  mean — " 

**  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  future ;  for  it  was  of  thai  m 
were  speaking  ?" 

**  It  has  this  to  do  with  it ;  that  every  day-— every  hour,  yoa  sidfar 
that  innocent  man  to  be  ther^  under  a  chaige  of  wbiob  nobody  in  Ibi 
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world  con  clear  Idm  except  youYvelf,  you  are  guilty  of  murder,  and  fidse- 
hood,  and  blasphemy  against  every  thing  true  and  holy— in  ahort^  you 
are  condemning  your  own  soul,  and  knocking  for  admission  at  those  fienr 
gates,  through  which,  if  you  enter,  you  know  that  you  never  can  return. 

'*  And  what  would  you  haye  me  to  do  ?'' 

"  Simply  what  is  right" 

"  Deliver  myself  up  to  justice  instead  of  him  ?" 

"  Even  so." 

**  And  what  should  I  gain  by  that  ?" 

"  Gain  !  you  would  ffain  more  than  the  wealth  of  the  whole  worlds 
more  than  all  its  merchandise,  its  shipping,  its  gold,  imd  its  splendor. 
You  would  gain  peace  to  your  soul." 

"  Do  you  beheve  I  should  ?" 

"  I  know  it." 

"  How  can  you  know  it  ?" 

*'  My  Bible  tells  me  so." 

"  It  never  tells  me  any  thing  about  peace.     I  used  to  read  it  once 
but,  instead  of  making  me  happier,  it  oi^y  made  me  more  wretched." 

"  Just  as  the  healinfir  medicine  makes  the  suflfering  patient  at  first  more 
aick.  You  have  surely  come  to  that  pass  now,  when  not  even  the  Bible 
can  make  you  more  miserable  than  you  are." 

"That  is  a  true  saying  of  yours,  Betsy,  and  I  believe  you  are  a  good 
woman.  You  nursed  my  children  in  their  infancy,  you  comforted  my  wife, 
and  you  maintained  my  family  when  deserted  by  me.  I  see  you  watch 
over  them  still ;  for  I  have  sharp  eyes  in  my  hunger  and  destitution,  and 
I  honor  you,  Betsy,  at  the  same  time  that  I  almost  feel  to  hate  you." 

**  Hate  me  as  you  like,  dear  sir ;  I  have  often  thought  I  hated  you, 
but  just  at  this  moment,  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  poor  head.  If 
it  was  safe  to  do  so,  I  would  rather  hire  a  roof  to  shelter  it  And  look 
here — hold  out  your  hand.  It  is  but  a  few  shillings,  poor  thing,  that  I 
have  by  me  ;  but  they'll  serve  you  for  a  day  or  two  to  buy  bread." 

The  hand  was  stretched  out---the  shrivelled  bony  hand — ^for  the  whole 
figure  of  that  wretched  being  had  ffrown  very  spare,  and,  by  his  con- 
stant exposure  to  rain  and  wmd,  and  want  and  weariness,  his  whde  ap- 
pearance was  so  changed,  that  his  humble  dtsgnise  was  scarcely  needed 
DOW  to  enable  him  to  elude  detection ;  for  few  indeed  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  observant  would  have  recognised  in  that  forlorn  and  frightful 
creature,  the  once  fine-looking  and  gentlemanly  man  who  had  so  recently 
taken  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  flourishing  merchants  of  M . 

The  snrivelled  hand  was  stretched  out,  for  hunger  is  a  pressing  thing, 
and  that  little  boon  was  freely,  nobly,  kindly  offered.  It  was  acceptea 
with  these  sad  words,  uttered  m  a  voice  now  scarcely  audible — "  And  this 
is  the  woman  whose  brother  is  about  to  die  instead  of  me  I" 

A  long  silence  followed,  in  which  the  overburdened  heart  of  that  gen- 
erous woman  was  lifted  up  in  silent  prayer,  while  tears,  no  longer  to  be 
repressed,  were  streaming  from  her  eyes. 

"  Why  are  you  weeping  ?"  asked  the  man  at  last,  *'  for  your  brother, 
or  for  mo  ?" 

"  For  both ;  but  I  think  ehiefly  for  you." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  You  seem  to  be  so  verf  wretched." 

**  Why  do  yoa  eare  tor  tbal  r ' 
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*'  Because  you  were  mj  master  once,  and  you  are  alill  the  husband  il 
my  mistress,  and  the  father  of  her  children.'* 

**  la  that  the  sole  reason  why  you  are  sorry  for  me  ?" 

"UTo,  sir;  beyond  this,  I  am  sorry  for  your  souL  I  cannot  bear  t» 
think  that  you  will  perish,  and  perish  wilfully,  when  yet  I  do  beltere  you 
might  be  sayed." 

*'  Do  you  think  they  would  hang  me,  Betsy,  if  I  should  deliver  my- 
self up  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  think  they  would,  but  whether  th^  would  or  not»  that  has 
nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  the  risht  and  wron^  of  the  caae." 

"  Do  you  think  there  would  not  be  great  hooUngs,  and  yells,  and  peltr 
ing  with  eggs,  and  rubbish,  as  I  was  conveyed  through  the  streets  V 

*'  I  think  I  could  prevenT  ^ny  public  exposure.     I  haye  many  friends.** 

"  You,  a  poor  servant,  and  a  woman,  have  many  friends — I,  a  once 
wealthy  merchant,  and  what  the  world  calls  a  clever  and  influential  man, 
have  not  one !" 

'*  Yes,  you  have  one  friend  still,  a  friend  above  all  others  in  such  a  oaas 
as  yours.' 

'*  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?" 

"To  the  Saviour — ^the  Saviour  of  sinners — the  Saviour  of  the  worid." 

"  But  I  can  have  no  part  in  his  salvation.     I  have  forfeited  all  my  daun." 

«  And  who  has  not  ?  Look  only  to  the  thief  upon  the  cross.  Yov,  it 
seems,  are  but  a  thief ;  and  if  you  had  even  been  a  murderer,  there  wooU 
have  been  the  same  hope  still — ^hope,  even  to  the  last,  if  you  wHl  Imk 
turn  to  him  and  five." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  Betsy." 

"  No,  nor  you  never  will  imless  you  pray.  Pray  to  have  your  eyea 
opened,  and  then  you  will  see  things  differently,  and  many  things  dadt 
now  will  look  so  bright  and  dear !" 

"  Betsy,  I  like  to  talk  with  you  to-night,  because  I  feel  very  lonely,  aad 
it  is  long — ^k>ng  since  I  have  heard  a  human  voice  addressed  to  me  in  mv 
own  person ;  and  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  one  being  upon  earth 
who  would  not  mock  or  cruelly  reproach  me.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
now  that  I  should  be  left  again  in  this  deep  sofitude  amongst  the  grara^ 
And  yet,  I  know  that  you  desire  from  me  some  pledge  or  bond  that  I 
will  save  your  brother.  Betsy,  I  have  not  come  to  that  yet ;  but,  if  yott 
will  meet  me  here  to-morrow,  at  the  same  hour  we  met  to-night,  I  ahaU 
be  better  able  to  tell  you  my  decision.     Now,  can  you  trust  me  ?" 

**  I  can,"  said  Betsy,  and  she  went  her  way,  determined  for  that  to 
at  least,  she  would  not  be  instrumental  in  using  any  more 
for  bringing  the  criminal  to  justice. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


In  returning  to  the  hbtory  of  Kate  Staunton,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  promised  meeting  which 
she  had  ventured  upon,  under  the  belief  that  it  would  be  the  last,  in  aU 
probalttlity,  for  years  to  come.    There  was  aomething  in  this  rsflaotioB 
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koth  aadaod  solemn  in  itself;  but,  in  addition  to  ibis,  her  young  hearty 
was  made  even  more  sad  that  morninfir,  and  her  thoughts  more  solemn, 
by  the  intelligence  which  had  arriyed  late  on  the  previous  evening,  of  the 
Mtions  and  sudden  illness  of  her  grandfather  at  Hatherstone. 

"  If  I  might  but  go  to  him/'  she  said  many  times,  when  alone  in  her 
own  chamber,  *'  if  I  might  but  help  to  nurse  the  dear  old  man,  what  a 
privilege  I  should  esteem  it!"  With  these  thoughts  she  had  sunk  to 
sleep,  and  on  awaking  in  the  morning  her  conviction  was  the  same,  thai 
tven  if  her  grandfather  had  lost  all  consciousness  of  who  was  near  him, 
and  could  not  even  recognise  her  form  or  voice,  it  would  just  ncur  be  her 
blgfaest  happiness  to  fly  to  Hatherstone,  and  stand  by  the  side  of  that 
ffentle  faithful  Margaret,  whom  she  remembered  with  such  deep  af- 
fection, to  learn  of  her  the  performance  of  all  kind  and  soothing  offices, 
along  with  the  higher  duties  of  patience  and  resignation  to  her  lot. 

And  Kate  was  the  more  anxious  to  go,  because  her  prese'^t  position 
in  the  Ashley  family  was  becoming  a  very  painful  as  well  as  an  anxious 
one.  It  was  evident,  even  to  her  inexperienced  eyes,  that  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  household  to  whom  she  was  attached,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  weighed  down  with  perplexities  and  apprehensions ;  and  although, 
individually,  she  might  entertain  the  hope  of  soothing  him  by  her  kindness 
and  affection,  there  was  httle  good  really  to  be  done  where  the  numbers 
on  the  opposite  side  were  so  many ;  there  was,  in  fact,  but  little  good  in 
any  soothing,  or  persuasion,  or  peace-making  of  hers,  where  her  aunt  and 
cousins  were  perpetually  bearing  down  whatever  decision  of  purpose  or 
fimmess  of  principle  she  had  attempted  to  build  up.  It  is  hard  for  any 
kindly-disposed  heart  to  forsake  one  who  has  grown  dependent  upon  the 
habitual  expression  of  its  tenderness ;  and  Kate  Staunton  felt  this  in  con- 
nection with  her  uncle  to  its  greatest  extent.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
her  instrumentality  was  only  tlmt  of  soothing  at  best ;  it  did  him  no  for* 
tber  service ;  it  might  rouse  him  for  a  moment,  but  it  could  not  keep  him 
going  in  a  more  decided  and  determined  course ;  and  the  very  act  of 
soothing  without  strengthening,  where  so  much  strength  was  needed,  was 
to  her  more  distressing  than  to  absent  herself  altogether. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  mere  question  of  pain  or  of  comfort  to  herself, 
which  Kate  was  now  so  frequently  discussing.  She  had  reason  to  feel, 
if  she  did  not  otherwise  understand,  that  her  presence  in  the  family  was 
no  longrer  wished  for  by  her  aunt  and  cousins.  There  was,  in  fact,  no 
more  to  be  gained  by  her  now.  "  Papa  had  lately  grown  so  sullen  and 
so  stingy,"  that  the  lessons  of  the  different  masters  had  been  greatly 
abridged ;  and  now  that  "  poor  old  grandpapa  was  dying,  it  made  very 
htUe  difference  whether  she  was  at  the  hall  or  not  Insensible  as  he  was 
H  seemed  quite  impossible  that  any  of  her  artful  ways  should  effect  a  turn 
in  her  favor,  or  do  the  rest  of  the  family  any  harm." 

But  what  could  be  done  by  an  orphan  girl  thus  situated  ?  Every  thing 
al  Hatherstone,  she  was  told,  remained  in  a  state  of  quiet  and  stagnation ; 
the  master  himself,  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  the  conduct  of  his 
affairs,  and  requiring  the  utmost  care  to  keep  his  mind  unruffled  by  sur- 
rounding  things.  To  whom,  then,  was  it  possible  for  Kate  to  appeal  ? 
She  thought  oflcn  of  ber  beloved  Margaret,  the  friend  of  her  childhood ; 
but  even  upon  her  anxieties  she  felt  it  would  now  be  unsuitable  to  in* 
trade. 

li  iDBj  eaaiiy  be  snppoaed,  that  even  beyond  the  eirde  of  his  own  taft- 
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mediate  family,  Arnold  Lee  was  a  friend — an  adviser — a  rock  of  ahdte 
to  all  who  knew  and  trusted  themselTes  to  the  worth  and  energy  of  Ui 
character ;  and  Kate  Staunton  had  not  neglected  to  conununicate  with 
him,  from  the  first  intelligence  received  of  the  ruin  and  calamity  in  wbioh 
he  was  involved.  It  was  by  his  advice  that  she  had  not  sooffht  her  amil 
and  Lucy,  as  natural  feeling  would  have  dictated ;  and  now  umi  her  aim 
situation  demanded  the  exercise  of  cool  judgment^  as  well  as  right  Mr 
ing,  she  sought  his  advice  for  herself.  Her  own  circumstances,  howerw; 
being  of  a  nature  more  easily  spoken  than  written  about,  she  determiodL 
to  attempt  a  personal  interview  with  her  cousin  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dil> 
rymple,  where,  even  if  he  should  be  absent,  she  promised  herself  tfas 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Betsy  Burton,  and  hearing  from  her  many  of  tliota 
circumstances  connected  with  her  aunt  and  cousins,  which  it  wofuUi 
scarcely  have  been  delicate  to  discuss  with  one  so  deeply  involTed  m 
Arnold,  in  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  his  father. 

Kate  Staunton  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Dorothy  DalrymplflL 
She  had  heard  of  her  frequently  through  Mrs.  Norris,  who  visited  with 
the  Ashleys,  and  through  her  cousin  Frederic,  who  spoke  of  her  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms ;  but  for  some  cause  or  other,  he  failed  to  com- 
municate to  his  mother  and  sisters  any  sympathy  with  his  own  feelingt. 
So  far  from  this,  they  rather  took  an  opposite  view  of  the  case*  aad 
amused  themselves  by  turning  into  a  bitter  kind  of  ridicule,  the  praises  of 
Mrs.  Norris,  as  well  as  his  own. 

Li  vain,  in  their  presence,  did  young  ladies  expatiate  upon  the  chim- 
ing adventure  of  visiting  a  prison ;  of  the  desire  they  themselves  felt  lo 
do  the  same ;  how  interesting  they  thoufi^ht  it  to  be  benevolent,  and  mr 
thusiastic,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing :  the  Misses  Ashley  were  quite  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  considered  the  whole  aflOur  "a  great  piece  oi foUj; 
and  as  for  that  bold,  presuming,  upstart  girl,  it  was  very  easy  to  under* 
stand  how  she  was  studying  to  get  up  a  character,  to  make  herself  an- 
gular, and  to  be  generally  talked  about" 

It  was  impossible  for  Kate  Staunton  to  listen  to  remarks  of  this  hiad 
every  day,  knowing  nothing  to  weigh  against  them  in  the  opposite  scaler 
without  entertaining  some  slight  prejudice  against  Dorothy  nerself;  for 
if  there  was  one  thmg  more  than  anoUier  amongst  what  passes  current  in 
society,  which  Kate  held  in  abhorrence,  it  was  that  pretension  to  benevo- 
lence and  right  feeling  which  is  merely  studied  for  effect ;  and  especiill^ 
in  a  woman  was  this  assumption  hateful  in  her  eyes.  If,  therefore,  iha 
felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see  a  young  lady  of  whom  she  heard  so  mnok 
and  such  varied  reports,  she  felt  also  fully  assured  that  their  meetim 
would  lead  to  no  oUier  result  than  the  gratification  of  an  idle  wish,  to  be* 
hold  an  individual,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  her  cousins,  was  **  setting 
up  for  a  character." 

With  these  feelings,  Kate  Staunton  pursued  her  way  to  the  residflnee 
of  Mr.  Dalrymple ;  and  had  reached  the  door  before  she  recollected  thai 
the  office,  not  the  house,  would  be  the  place  for  finding  her  cousin  Ar- 
nold. Here  was  indeed  a  dilemma ;  but  still  she  determined  to  proceedt 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  that  interview  with  Betsey  Burton  upon  which 
she  had  calculated.  After  knocking  very  quietly — for  Kate  had  many 
misgivings  about  the  propriety  of  what  she  was  doing— the  door  waa 
slowly  opened  by  an  old  servant- woman,  whose  countenance  and  ^fiTHf 
denoted  that  she  waa  not  in  the  most  amiable  humor ;  and»  on  asking  for 
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IfiBS  Dalrymple,  the  woman,  without  farther  parley,  threw  open  a  dooi 
which  opened  into  the  passi^re,  disclosing  a  scene,  as  little  in  accordance 
with  the  pretention  which  iGite  had  been  led  to  expect,  as  could  well 
kare  been  imagined. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  great  dressmaking  occasion ;  Betsy  Burton,  seated 
in  the  midst  of  a  mountain  of  material  for  outside  and  in,  sUfifening,  and 
puffing,  quilling,  and  frilling ;  and  Dorothy  on  the  floor,  apparently  in  her 
own  person  only  a  fragment  of  the  genend  disorder ;  whUe  aunt  Anne, 
Texed  beyond  measure  at  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise,  after  all  hei 
•  strict  orders  and  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  flew  out  of  the  room  aftei 
old  Bridget — no  doubt  intent  upon  visiting  summary  judgment  upon 
that  perverse  individual,  who,  upon  the  present  occasion,  as  upon  many 
others,  had  just  quietly  taken  her  revenge  upon  the  company  within 
the  parlor,  for  the  many  slights  of  which  she  now  believea  herself  to 
be  the  undeserving  recipient. 

"  Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  you ;  and  pray  don't  mind  me,"  were  very 
natural  expressions  from  the  intruder  on  such  an  occasion.  And  while 
Betsy  gathered  up  her  heap  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  placed  the  only 
unoccupied  chair  nearer  the  fire,  Dorothy  started  up,  and  looking  laughing- 
ly round — perhaps,  seeing  also  by  one  glance  into  the  clear  sensible 
countenance  of  her  visiter  what  kind  of  person  she  had  to  do  with,  said 
frankly,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  at  the  same  time  holding 
out  her  hand,  not  ungracefully — "  Miss  Staunton,  I  think.  You  see  what 
a  beautiful  mess  we  are  in ;  but  pray  take  a  seat  if  you  can,  without 
sitting  upon  my  best  silks.  You  see,  we  all  thought  the  day  was  cold, 
and  my  father  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  our  dressmaking  de- 
serves a  fire  up-stairs ;  so  we  made  ourselves  very  comfortable  bere, 
depending  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Bridget ;  and  it  seems  we  were  all 
too  busy  to  hear  your  knock." 

"  I  believe  I  did  knock  very  faintly,"  said  Kate,  "  for  my  heart  mis- 

Save  me  as  I  reached  the  door ;  because  my  errand  was  to  a  young  gen- 
eman,  and  I  might  have  known  I  should  not  find  him  here." 

"A  most  unlikely  place,"  observed  Dorothy,  "unless  my  aunt  has 
something  of  the  kind  smuggled  under  her  work."  And  she  lifted  up  a 
whole  armful  of  satin,  as  if  to  ascertam  the  fact. 

"My  chief  business  was  with  my  cousin,  Arnold  Lee,"  said  Kate. 
And  she  fancied,  as  she  spoke,  that  a  sadden  flush  spread  over  Dorothy's 
face ;  but  she  was  not  sure,  for  it  was  almost  as  suddenly  averted,  siiid 
bent  down,  and  her  hands  busy  with  her  work.  After  a  few  moments, 
however,  she  asked  abruptly — "  Is  Arnold  Lee  your  cousin  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate ;  **  cousin,  and  friend.  I  might  almost  say  broth- 
er ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  could  not  ask  him  to  do  for  me, 
and  to  advise  me  in." 

**  He  seems  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  universal  grandfather,"  said  Dorothy, 
with  the  bright  spot  still  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
her  work. 

**  You  are  doing  that  quite  wrong,"  said  Betsy,  in  an  under-tone,  and 
the  work  out  of  her  hand. 

But  Dorothy  had  now  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  rising  from 
her  seat,  she  disengaffed  herself  entirely  from  the  work,  and  approaching 
•earer  to  her  visiter,  oegan  to  converse  with  her  in  a  grave  and 
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maimer ;  which,  however,  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  fur  aajr 
great  length  of  time,  let  her  company  be  who  the^  might. 

« I  have  heard  so  much,"  said  she,  "  from  thu  g(x>d  woman,  of  iim 
misfortmies  and  suffering  of  your  cousin's  family,  that  the  sufajeot  wiCk 
me  has  assumed  a  kind  of  sacredness ;  and  I  would  not  dare  to  speak  it 
it  except  with  those  who  feel  for  them  in  their  afflictions,  beyond  wfail 
the  world  is  accustomed  to  feel." 

"  K  you  have  heard  from  Betsy  of  their  misfortunes,^  said  Kate,  *I 
am  sure  you  have  heard  of  their  virtues — of  the  angel  goodness  of  mj 
aunt,  and  the  sweet  gentleness  of  Lucy." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that  Lucy  is  ill — ^very  ill.*' 

"  Indeed !"  said  Kate,  "  I  had  not  heard  that ;"  and  she  appealed  t* 
Betsy  to  tell  all  the  particulars.  When  these  had  been  gone  throngb— 
80  far,  at  least,  as  they  were  known — she  turned  again  to  Betsy,  and 
said — "  I  was  about  to  ask  for  a  private  interview  with  you,  in  order  that 
we  might  speak  more  freely  on  this  subject ;  but  now  that  I  have  se« 
Miss  Dalrymple,  and  heard  her  speak  so  kindly,  I  do  not  mind  saying 
any  thing  before  her,  which  I  would  say  to  vou  alone." 

Dorothy,  of  course,  proposed  to  retire ;  out  Kate  begged  she  would 
renudn,  and  then  went  on.  "  I  want  to  consult  you  as  a  friend,  Betsy; 
for  since  I  cannot  see  Arnold,  you  are  the  next  adviser  likely  to  give  ms 
good  coimsel.  I  rather  want  a  home ;  and  wish  you  to  tell  me,  whether 
you  think  I  could  be  useful  to  my  aunt  and  cousins,  just  now.  Surely 
I  could  help  to  nurse  poor  Lucy  ?" 

Betsv  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "  that  you,  or  any* 
body  else,  has  the  least  idea  how  they  are  living." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Kate,  *'  I  should  not  think  of  it  a  moment.' 

"  But  they  might,"  observed  Betsy.  "  I  have  heard  say  that  pity  ii  a 
painful  thing.  And  however  that  may  be,  it  is  often  pleasanter  to  be 
pitied  at  a  distance,  than  quite  close,  as  we  may  say.  It  seems  some- 
times almost  as  if  people  put  spectacles  on  to  look  into  one's  misery. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  that  in  the  world ;  and  then  they  icdk  about  H 


so." 


As  Betsy  said  this,  she  glanced  up  at  Dorothy,  for  in  her  memory  therd 
was  a  painfully  vivid  recollection  of  the  talk  which  her  brother  s  ease 
had  occasbned ;  nor  was  the  naturt  of  that  talk  forgotten.  As  she  did 
this,  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  unusual  gravity  which  marked  flie 
countenance  of  her  young  mistress. 

"  They  do  talk,"  said  Dorothy,  after  musing  for  a  few  minutes.  ••  H 
one  should  happen  to  swing  in  a  gibbet  one's  self  how  they  would  taBt 
then !  Why  Mrs.  Norris  would  give  parties  every  day  through  the  whole 
winter  on  the  strength  of  it." 

"  You  are  very  complimentary  to  your  friends,"  observed  Kate. 

*'  Friends !"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  laughing.  *'  I  wonder  where  they 
are." 

**  I  thought  you  had  so  many,"  siud  Kate,  "  and  that  the  nimiber  wee 
increasing  every  day." 

"  And  don't  you  know  the  secret  of  all  this  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

**  No,"  repli^  her  visiter. 

"  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  continued  Dorothy,  ''  in  a  very  few  wmde: 
Ii  is  that  I  amuse  them.  They  have  no  amusement  in  themselves,  and  I 
just  supply  what  they  want,  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  weariness  end 
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nioiiotony  of  life.  Sometimes  I  laugh  for  them— sometimes  I  cry  fof 
tliem— sometimes  I  tell  them  stories — sometimes  I  listen  to  theirs*  hot 
ttoi  Tery  often.  Altogether  I  *  roar  you  an  'twere  a  nightingale ;'  and  so 
4hey  like  me  very  much  at  their  parties.  But  look  you  here-— if  a  single 
Bohe  should  come  into  this  poor  head,  or  a  single  pang  into  this  poorer 
heart — if  this  busy  tongue  should  grow  weary,  or  any  other  function 
should  fail  to  do  its  business  at  then*  bidding,  where  should  I  be  then, 
with  all  my  friends  and  all  my  loTers,  too  ?  For  you  must  know,  this 
precious  farce,  in  which  I  am  the  chief  actor,  has  its  mookery  of  love,  a 
well  as  friendship." 

"  You  are  too  bitter  against  the  world,"  obsenred  Kate.  ^  For  one 
•o  flattered  and  admired  as  you  are,  it  stiikes  me  that  you  are  ra.her 
vngrateful." 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  not,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  immediately  changing  her 
tone  of  voice,  and  expression  of  countenance.  "  I  am  only  too  grateful, 
for  I  go  to  all  thdr  parties,  do  just  as  they  bid  me,  and  play  off  every 
Bti  I  possess  for  their  amusement" 

"  But  you  liki  doing  so,"  very  naturally  observed  Kate. 

**  Oh  yes,  I  like  it  very  much,"  replied  Dorothy.  "  I  like  nothing  else 
better,  because  I  know  nothing  else.  Only  when  I  see  a  clear,  sensible 
fiu^e  like  yours,  and  one  other  face  that  I  once  saw,  the  thought  comes 
orer  me — what  a  puppet,  what  a  fool,  I  am  making  of  myself  for  these 
people,  not  one  of  whom  would  give  up  a  party  to  sit  alone  with  me  if  I 
was  dying." 

*'  You  are  too  severe,"  said  Kate.  **  I  always  think  the  world  with 
which  we  associate  is  hke  the  parent  block  from  which  that  little  frag- 
ment ml/htM  been  broken." 

•*  You  are  right,"  replied  Dorothy,  "  and  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to 
be  better  than  my  neighbors ;  but  I  sometimes  think  ijf  I  had  one  honest- 
hearted  friend  who  cared  for  my  real  good,  I  should  be  very  different 
from  what  I  am.     Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  friend  in  the  world  ?" 

"  No  doubt  there  are  many  such ;  but  you  appeal  to  one  who  knows 
little  of  the  world ;  and  beyond  this,  I  mvselTam  not  very  rich  in  friends. 
I  do  not,  however,  blame  the  world  for  this." 

^  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  it  You  seem  very  fhmk,  and  social, 
and  kind-hearted." 

''  One  may  be  all  that,  and  yet  be  rwrj  little  cared  for  in  society ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  a  great  pet  with  society,  and 
not  possess  one  of  these  good  qualities." 

**  Ah  !  it  is  your  turn  to  be  severe  now." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  have  no  pique  against  the  world  or  society  whatever. 
I  have  done  nothing  for  the  worid :  what  does  the  world  owe  me,  or 
what  have  I  a  ri^t  to  expect  from  it?  K  I  had  spent  health  and 
wealth  in  serving  it — in  really  and  truly  serving  it — I  believe  I  should 
feel  something  at  being  utterly  contemned  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
done  nothing  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  world,  and  my  circumstances 
as  an  orphan  ffirl,  altogether  unprovided  for,  have  placed  me  rather  in 
the  backgroimd,  independently  of  my  i^pearance." 

Kate  Staunton  said  this  without  the  slightest  blush,  simper,  or  otlier 
wpapUum  of  mock  modesty.  She  believed  the  faithful  Uttle  looking-fflasB 
^meh  stood  in  her  own  ehamber  more  implicitly  than  she  would  have 
baliered  the  united  testimony  <tf  a  whole  phalanx  of  lovers,  had  wmA 
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been  at  her  feet  declaring  she  was  beantiful ;  and  she  knew»  that  ■!• 
though  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  strictest  regard  to  neatoesa  and 
good  taste  in  all  personal  matters,  might  prevent  her  ever  being  repnlflirey 
or  even  positively  plam,  she  must  enter  into  society  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  with  the  many  graceful  and  lovely  forms  which  she  fouMl 
there,  and  whose  superior  charms  she  could  admire  without  envy. 

When  Kate  Staimton  spoke  of  her  own  appearance,  therefore,  it  wm 
in  the  same  simple,  imaffected,  and '  indifferent  manner  in  which  tbe 
would  have  spoken  of  the  appearance  of  her  bonnet  or  her  paraaoL  1m. 
\)oth  cases,  if  one  quality  alone  was  at  fault,  and  that  a  superficial  oae^ 
the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  whole  need  not  necessarily  be  lost  sight 
of,  or  depreciated,  for  that  one  fault  Very  foreign,  then,  would  it  him 
been  to  the  nature  of  Kate  Staunton,  either  to  murmur  in  her  own  beait 
that  she  was  not  beautiful,  or  to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  call  forth  attestations  to  the  fact  that  she  was,  what  har 
own  clear  eyes  and  truthful  mind  assured  her  she  was  'not.  "  I  have 
only  the  more  need  to  be  cheerful  and  neat,"  she  was  accustomed  to  say ; 
'*  and  if  I  cannot  charm  in  society,  I  can  be  charmed  myself." 

With  this  impression  on  her  mind,  Kate  Staunton  was  always  at  liberty 
to  see  what  was  required  in  society  around  her.  K  any  little  difficolty 
occurred  which  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand  could  adjust,  £[ate  waa  tl» 
person  to  step  forward,  with  silent  foot,  and,  in  the  most  unobtrmive 
manner,  to  set  the  matter  right  If  any  one  was  slighted  or  overloc^Bedt 
Kate  was  sure  to  find  them  out ;  or  if  an  ill-chosen  subject,  likely  lo 
give  offence  or  occasion  pain,  was  begun,  Kate  was  always  the  one  to 
ward  it  off,  by  some  ingenious  turn.  It  would  not  be  possible,  howew, 
to  specify  the  innumerable  services  which  a  girl  of  good  sense  and  tne 
heart,  like  Kate,  is  capable  of  doing  to  society,  simply  from  the  fact  of 
being  wholly  divested  of  the  idea  of  shining  in  it  herself.  It  is  wonderfil 
too,  how  much  time  is  thus  obtained  for  studying  human  nature,  for  wuamg 
information — for  any  thing,  in  short,  for  which  society  is  worth  seddng. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  place  in  close  contact  two  more  <qK 
posite  characters  than  Kate  Staunton  and  Dorothy  Dalrymple.  Hie  one 
abounding  in  good  sense,  cheerful,  contented,  and  yet  prudent  and  cal- 
culating ;  the  other,  capricious,  daring,  ill-informed,  and  worse-diaciplinedt 
yet  occasionally  gay  beyond  reasonable  bounds,  and  then  disappointed 
and  dissatisfied,  because  always  without  a  right  ambition.  But  beyood 
the  difference  of  constitution  and  habit,  which  so  widely  separated  thflii^ 
Kate  Staunton  was  a  Christian  in  belief — in  hope — in  constant  endeaTor; 
and  though  sadly  deficient  in  her  daily  life,  and  falling  far,  indeed,  bekyw 
the  high  standard  she  looked  up  to,  still  not  despairing,  but  often  in  har 
orphan  solitude  seeking,  both  with  prayers  and  tears,  forgiveness  for  tte 
past,  and  better  guidance  for  the  day  to  come.  It  was  a  deep  aeenC 
this  which  Kate  enjoyed,  and  one  which  formed  the  root  and  giomd* 
work  of  her  constant  cheerfulness.  It  was  a  secret  which  had  first  beai 
taught  her  by  the  good  Margaret,  when  but  a  child — a  wild,  aUnpge 
child,  who  had  her  fits  of  thoughtfulness ;  and  then  it  was  that  Mai|;arali 
in  her  simple,  humble  way,  would  talk  to  her  of  sin,  and  death,  and  flf 
the  blessed  Saviour ;  and  then  she  would  read  to  her  out  of  that  preoioiia 
book,  and  often  prayed  at  night,  beside  her  bed — soft,  simple,  chiUSht 
prayers,  that  fell  like  dew  upon  the  little  heart,  and  could  never  be  te^ 
gotten. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

As  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  moantam  height,  pauses  sometimes  to 
look  back  upon  the  valley  he  is  leaving  behind,  and,  turning  from  the 
iwged  pinnacles  which  his  ambitious  tr^ul  is  mounting,  half  wishes  him- 
ieu  back  again  beneath  the  shelter,  and  amongst  the  greenness  and  the 
fertility  of  the  distant  vales,  so  the  aspiring  girl  whose  history  we  have 
been  tracing,  had  her  moments  for  looking  back ;  and  if  not  exactly  for 
longing  to  plunge  again  into  the  obscurity  from  which  she  had  so  recently 
emerged,  at  least  for  wbhing  that  she  had  a  better  and  a  nobler  eminence 
before  her,  than  that  which  she  was  now  ascending. 

"  I  would  rather  be  a  poor  artist  after  all,"  said  Dorothy  Dalrymple, 
turning  over  her  drawings  one  evening,  soon  after  her  interview  with  Kate 
Staunton.  "I  would  rather  live  in  an  attic,  and  do  something  really 
worthy  of  being  admired,  than  be  admired  for  nothing.  I  will  take  to  my 
drawing  again,  and  rise  early  and  work  hard.  I  was  happier  then  than 
now." 

After  forming  this  sage  resolution,  in  which  she  was  very  much  in 
earnest,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  Dorothy  applied  to  her  fiither  to  know  if  she 
could  again  have  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  her  master;  and  was 
rather  agreeably  surprised  to  learn,  that  until  some  preliminary  steps  had 
been  taken,  the  works  at  the  great  embankment  were  not  likely  to  pro- 
ceed, and  that  Arnold  Lee  was  consequently  a  little  more  at  leisure  tnan 
his  master  wished  him  to  be.  Accordingly,  Dorothy  prepared  herself  for 
work  with  an  indefinite  feeling  that  it  would  at  least  be  a  resource,  and 
would  afford  some  relief  from  thoughts  which  were  altogether  not  so 
satisfactory  as  they  were  exciting,  and  which,  the  more  they  were  dwelt 
upon,  the  more  they  troubled  and  perplexed  her. 

Dorothy  had  no  patience  with  any  thing  which  perplexed  her.  She 
did  not  like  calculatmg,  reasoning,  reflecting,  and  then  being  herself  re- 
sponsible for  the  choice  she  might  make,  or  the  decision  at  which  she 
might  arrive.  It  is  true,  she  liked  to  hurry  onward.  No  English  traveller 
on  a  railroad  ever  liked  better  to  be  hurried  alons  at  the  utmost  possible 
speed ;  but  then  she  liked  that  circumstances  should  be  blamea  if  she 
went  on  the  wronor  line,  or  that  some  mysterious  fate  should  take  from 
her  shoulders  the  burden  of  having  to  wul,  as  well  as  to  act 

In  this  stage  of  her  experience,  Dorothy  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by 
conflicting  tendencies  of  tnis  nature ;  sometimes  to  extricate  herself  from 
what  was  mean  and  contemptible,  and  to  act  according  to  her  better  judg- 
ment— sometimes  to  rush  in  headlong,  yet  further,  and  deeper,  and  to  for- 
£t  herself  m  the  whirl  and  the  excitement  of  the  life  for  which  she  felt 
%t  her  talents  were  fitted. 

On  the  day  of  her  resolution  to  take  up  drawing  again  as  a  resource, 
it  is  possible  that  Dorothy  felt  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  vexation 
■UDglinff  with  her  grave  thoughts.  She  had  just  returned  from  a  call  at 
the  residence  of  the  Ashleys,  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  made  to  Kate 
Staunton ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  being  fairly  engaged  in  her  pursuit 
of  dbtinction,  she  had  been  treated  with  something  so  very  much  like  con- 
tempt, that  not  to  understand  it,  she  must  have  been  blind  and  obtuse 
'udeed.    Not  that  the  MiiMS  Aahley»  or  their  mamma,  were  abaolu^ 
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rude ;  they  were  ingenious  enough  to  keep  strictly  within  the  prescribed 
rules  of  common  politeness,  for  this  reason — they  really  wished  to  keep 
up  a  kind  of  calling  acquaintance  with  Dorothy,  because  they  would  thai 
be  better  able  to  speak  pointedly  of  her  eccentricities,  and  to  detail  facte 
which  could  no  longer  be  disputed,  in  connection  with  a  personal  aoqniinfe- 
ance.  Until  now,  they  had  found  themselves  defective  here ;  for  wfaal- 
ever  insinuation  they  might  throw  out,  or  whatever  charge  they  migbl 
bring  forward,  was  always  liable  to  be  frustrated  in  its  object  by  the 
direct  inquiry — "  Do  you  visit  Miss  Dalrjrmple  V*  or  "  Do  you  ever  meet 
her  ?*'  It  was  not  their  object,  therefore,  to  break  with  her  entirely,  nov 
that  she  had  actually  brought  herself  before  their  notice,  and  their  fttwml^ 
calculations  were  acted  upon  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dorothy  was  equally  determined  not  to  show  that 
she  felt  the  spirit  or  the  meaning  of  their  behavior,  or  that  they  had  the 
power  to  baflSe  her  in  any  thing  she  chose  to  undertake.  If  it  waa  her 
pleasure  to  call  on  Kate  Staunton,  what  was  that  to  Uiem  ?  and  with  am 
air  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction,  she  had  wished  them  good-momiiu[, 
secretly  determining  that  neither  Mrs.  Ashley,  nor  her  daughters,  ahoiud 
obstruct  her  progress  towards  any  kind  of  distinction  which  she  might 
choose  to  attain,  whatever  else  in  the  world  might  stand  in  her  way.  It 
was  rather  humiliating  to  Dorothy  to  think  of  their  returning  her  caU,  aad 
to  think  too  of  the  manner  in  which  they  would  look  around  upoo  her 
father's  parlor :  she,  therefore,  addressed  herself  only  to  Kate  wnen  she 
spoke  of  meeting  again,  and  so  instructed  old  Bridget  at  home,  as  to  pro- 
vide in  the  best  manner  she  could  against  their  actual  admission  into  the 
house.  If,  through  the  mismanagement  of  this  luckless  individual,  they 
should  really  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  her  abode,  she  had  only  to 
escape  from  it  by  another  outlet ;  and,  to  provide  a  freer  egress  for  Der> 
self  in  all  such  cases,  she  took  possession  of  a  hitherto  unoccupied  apeit- 
ment  for  the  practice  of  her  drawing-lessons — an  apartment  which  looked 
desolate  enough,  and  not  the  less  so,  that  the  window  opened  into  that 
little  garden  where  the  winds  of  autumn  had  already  begun  to  scatter  the 
faded  foliage  of  the  trees. 

"  Once,'  said  Dorothy,  as  she  looked  out,  while  waiting  for  her  in* 
structor,  "  I  used  to  find  pleasure  in  raking  up  those  yellow  leaves,  though 
the  winds  dispersed  them  all  again  faster  than  I  could  gather  them  to- 
gether. What  am  I  doing  now  ?  Any  thing  more  profitable  than  gath- 
ering dead  leaves  together,  for  the  winds  to  blow  away  ?" 

Leaving  Dorothy  to  the  indulgence  of  a  mood  whicn,  as  usual,  piofod 
too  transient  to  he  productive  of  any  lasting  results,  even  had  it  ben 
attended  with  any  decided  wish  to  turn  it  to  such  good  account^  we  nuHt 
take  up  the  story  under  a  different  form,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
character  of  Arnold  Lee,  because,  thouj^h  an  especial  favorite,  we  have 
now  to  confess,  before  giving  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  withott 
the  common  weaknesses  incident  to  hunum  nature ;  and  that,  like  mKOf 
of  the  best  and  noblest  specimens  of  the  familv  of  manldnd,  he  was  at 
times  led  on  by  inclination  to  the  very  verge  of  U)lly,  and  perhaps  of  dn, 
before  discovering  that  it  was  inclination  merely,  and  not  nght  feeling,  hy 
which  he  was  actuated.  like  many,  too,  of  the  same  class,  he  had  aome* 
times  Uttle  to  thank  himself  for,  when  he  escaped  the  consequences  of 
pursuing  his  blind  self-will.  He  might,  had  he  cnosen  so  to  express  him- 
•elf»  have  aaki  that  some  lucky  circumstance  always  intervened  and  nved 
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him  at  the  critical  moment ;  but  the  lang^uage  of  his  heart  found  a  differ* 
•Hi  utterance,  and  every  time  that  his  feet  were  kept  from  stumbling,  he 
icrupled  not  to  admowledge,  with  deep  gratitude  and  humility,  the  oper- 
aytaon  of  an  influence  higher  and  stronger  and  holier  than  his  own  firm 
resolution,  excellent  and  useful  as  that  often  was. 

We  have  already  said  that,  as  a  boy,  Arnold  was  rather  remarkable 
kat  a  disposition  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands ;  to  say  of  wrong,  it 
should  exist  no  longer,  and  of  right,  that  it  should  be  established.  It 
was,  consequently,  not  unnatural  that  this  disposition  should  grow^  up 
with  his  bodily  frame,  stronger  and  stronger  in  all  its  natural  impulses ;  and 
yet  in  a  measure  subdued  by  painful  ai3  chastening  experience,  aided  by 
his  own  right  feeling  on  some  points,  and  good  sense  on  all.  That  the 
disposition  still  was  there,  admitted  of  no  manner  of  doubt ;  and  when- 
ever he  believed  he  could  do  good,  it  was  apt  to  beset  him  with  the 
temptation  to  resist,  rather  than  to  endure ;  so  that  to  remain  quies:yent  wlult. 
any  thing  wrong  was  really  going  on  before  him,  in  which  he  conceived  it 
possible  that  he  could  be  instrumental  to  save  from  injury,  peril,  or  injus- 
tice, was  more  difficult  to  him  than  to  endure  the  greatest  amount  of  per- 
sonal suffering  himsel£ 

The  grciU  weakness  of  his  life  may  already  have  been  guessed,  or 
rather  anticipated  by  the  reader ;  for  it  had  yet  assumed  no  definite  form 
nor  sentiment ;  and,  indeed,  what  was,  what  could  be,  Dorothy  Dalrym- 
ple  to  him  ?  Unlike  himself  in  character,  as  well  as  principles — unlike 
him,  too,  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  her  mind — ^in  her  feelings,  in  her 
habits,  and  in  the  medium  through  which  she  looked  at  every  thing  in 
the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath ;  except,  perhaps,  its  super- 
ficial beauty,  at  which  they  both  could  look  through  the  same  glass,  be- 
holding the  same  lights,  and  shades,  and  tints  of  coloring — ^unlike  in  every 
thing  which  made  her  what  she  was,  she  must  have  lost  her  own  identity. 
or  he  his,  before  they  could  have  fully  sympathized  together.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  his  fancy  clung  around  her ;  and  already  he  began  to  feel 
aa  if  to  save  her  from  flutterinflr  down  the  stream  over  which  her  light 
sails  seemed  to  spread,  would  be  an  enterprise  worth  more  than  the 
whole  world  beside  could  offer  him,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  all  its  glory. 

He  had  thoufirht,  on  the  morning  when  he  stood  watching  her  in  Sir 
James  Crawford's  library,  that  he  had  done  with  her  forever — that  she 
was  not  worth  even  the  few  thoughts  he  had  bestowed  upon  her ;  that 
the  was  alike  without  a  mind  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  feel.  He  had  even 
reproached  himself  for  having  wasted  upon  her  a  moment's  interest ;  and, 
in  no  amiable  temper,  had  given  utterance  to  expressions  connected  with 
her  name,  which  he  would  have  listened  to  with  little  patience  or  charity, 
had  he  heard  any  other  person  using  the  same.  But  why,  after  all,  was 
he  so  angr^  ?  or  of  what  had  he,  of  all  human  beings,  cause  to  complain  ? 
What,  again,  was  Dorothy  Dalrymple  to  him,  that  he  should  fret  and 
fume,  because  she  chose  to  be  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  to  amuse 
herself  with  their  attentions  ? 

It  was  not  the  mildest  ingredient  in  Arnold's  cup  of  vexation  that  night, 
when  he  found  himself  located  at  a  little  country  inn,  that  he  had  cause 
to  be  angry  with  himself.  "  A  snarling,  envious,  backbiting  simpleton 
that  you  are,"  said  he,  "  troubling  yourself  with  other  people's  affairs, 
when  they  are  caring  for  you  and  yours  no  more  than  this  boot  of  mine 
k  caring  for  this  dying  fire."    And  so  saying,  with  this  pleasant  concla* 
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sion»  ne  thrust  the  toe  of  his  weather-beaten  boot  into  the  expiring 
bcrs,  and  then  went  supperless  to  bed  ;  for  the  practice  of  a  rigid  syrtat 
of  starvation,  whenever  it  could  be  carried  out  with  any  decree  of  comfDrC 
to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  frame,  was  one  of  the  few  chances  he  kid 
of  giiining  upon  the  scanty  remittances  doled  oat  by  his  master's  im 
hand. 

To  retire  to  bed,  however,  is  not  always  to  sleep,  and  yarious  and  hwj 
were  the  thoughts  which  there  crowded  upon  Arnold's  mind.  Nigklft 
too,  is  the  time  for  relentings  of  almost  every  kind ;  and  he  then  b^aa  lo 
see  how  he  had  been  too  severe  upon  an  almost  friendless  ffirl,  whose  Ugh 
spirit  had  been  left  to  hurry  on  its  own  wild  course,  alike  without  guidaoeet 
and  without  wholesome  restnunt 

''  Why  should  I  blame  her,"  he  asked,  still  soliloquizing,  long  after  the 
midnight  hour,  "  for  choosing  what  so  many  women  of  h^her  advantagv 
choose  ? — why  should  I  condemn  her  for  acting  out  the  vanity  which  ao 
many  others  feel  ?  How  much  more  noble  would  it  be  to  endeavor  lo 
reclaim  her — to  be  her  friend,  her  adviser — ^to  give  her  grave  cononl, 
and  to  warn  her  of  the  consequences  of  her  folly !  I  should,  at  all  eTfliili» 
by  adopting  these  means,  have  discharged  a  duty,  whether  she  would 
choose  to  follow  my  ad  rice  or  not." 

It  was  much  more  agreeable  for  Arnold  to  sink  to  sleep,  under  tin 
idea,  than  with  the  jar  of  those  conflicting  emotions  which  he  had  prafi- 
ously  felt  still  fresh  upon  him.  It  was  always  satisfactory  to  him  to  resolie 
to  perform  a  duty,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  if,  in  thb  instance,  dM 
most  superficial  thinker,  with  only  half  a  mind,  could  have  told  him  UkA 
he  was  mistaking  for  duty  what  was  manifestly  nothing  more  than  inoUoa- 
tion,  Arnold  was  not  the  first  sensible  man  who  ever  suffered  under  a 
similar  confusion  of  ideas. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Arnold  was  recalled  ^m  his  occupatioii  lA 
the  place  of  embankment ;  and  haring  once  more  resumed  his  place  in  Ifr. 
Dalrymple's  office,  was  by  no  means  unpleasantly  surprised  to  receiTe  aa 
announcement  of  his  assistance  again  being  required,  as  a  teacher  of  drasv* 
ing,  to  the  eccentric  individual,  who,  unaccountably  to  himself,  had  ooea- 
pied  so  many  of  his  thoughts. 

There  was  to  Arnold  a  twofold  pleasure  now  m  being  admitted  iato 
the  interior  of  his  master's  residence.  He  could  there  see  the  faitUUl 
friend  of  his  family,  whose  serrices  had  placed  her  far  above  the  level  of 
an  ordinary  menial  in  his  estimation.  He  could  ask  her  of  his  mother  and 
Lucy — consult  with  her  about  their  circumstances — pour  into  her  nerm^ 
tiring  ear  his  fears  and  his  anxieties  ;  and  more  than  all,  he  could  hear  in  Ul 
turn,  from  her  overburdened  heart,  the  full  outpouring  of  her  intelluMee 
respecting  his  miserable  father.  Thb  he  Ustened  to  in  private ;  for  Doro- 
thy, already  made  acquainted  with  many  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  their  history,  could  readily  understand  how  he  and  his  mother^a 
confidential  servant  might  have  facts  to  relate,  and  plans  to  discoBa,  m 
which  she,  as  a  stranger,  could  not  possibly,  with  any  propriety,  taka 
a  part. 

But  if  Arnold  had  indulged  in  wandering  thoughts  before  this  inter- 
view— if  for  a  time  he  had  been  less  occupied  with  the  situation  d  Ui 
family  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  kind  a  brother,  and  so  da* 
ypted  a  son — the  full  tide  of  his  former  feelings  rushed  back  in  all  il| 
force,  now  that  he  learned  the  reality  of  those  strange  impreaaioiia  va- 
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M&ng  to  the  appearance  of  his-  father,  which  he  had  regarded  only  at 
arising  oat  of  the  fanciful  creations  of  a  disordered  mind. 

Arnold  Lee  was  now  himself  again ;  for  what  had  he  to  do  with  helping, 
or  even  with  saving  others,  while  one  so  near  to  him  as  his  own  father 
was  undergoing  such  a  fearful  straggle.  Embittered  as  his  feelings  had 
been  against  this  wretched  man,  for  all  the  wrong  and  all  the  misery  he 
had  been  the  means  of  creating ;  not  rashly,  by  some  sudden  act  of  im- 
petuous and  misguided  impulse,  but  deliberately,  coldly,  crueUy — ^for 
years  making  his  calculations  in  seeret,  and  acting  out  his  selfish  and  hard 
innrposes  before  the  world :  embittered  as  the  heart  of  the  son  had  once 
been  a^inst  such  a  father,  (and  he  had  little  personal  cause  for  feeling 
otherwise,)  he  could  not  contemplate  him  now,  in  his  fallen,  abject  state, 
without  the  deepest  emotions  of  tenderness  and  pity.  More  especially, 
when  he  thought  of  him  as  at  last  brought  down  to  crouch  at  midnight 
on  the  grave  of  his  own  father,  and  there  to  hold  communion  with  his 
own  soul,  as  m  the  sight  of  God. 

The  sensation  of  hearing  that  a  hardened  character,  after  a  loo^  career 
of  selfishness  and  pride,  is  brought  down  so  low,  has  something  m  itself 
so  touching,  that  it  seems  impossible  at  such  a  time  to  cherish  towards 
them  any  longer  the  least  tendency  to  resentful  feeling.  Knowing  the 
great  a^ony  which  such  a  character  must  have  endured,  must  be  endu- 
ring, while  thus  circumstanced,  we  naturally  feel  that  they  have  suffered 
enough,  without  our  even  wishmg  them  to  suffer  more ;  and  so  strong  in 
Arnold's  mind  was  this  sensation,  that  he  now  only  loi^ed  to  be  the 
ministering  angel  himself  of  some  consolation  to  his  father. 

"  Better  not  meddle,'*  was  Betsy's  excellent  advice,  whenever  he  gave 
atterancc  to  any  disposition  of  this  kind.  "  I  have  had  enough  to  do,  to 
bring  him  near  to  confession  myself;  and  even  now  he  mi^ht  be  all 
flirown  back  again  by  the  least  interference  that  was  not  of  his  own 
choosing." 

"  But  do  you  really  think  that  he  will  confess,"  said  Arnold,  "and  ao- 
tnally  deliver  himself  up  to  justice  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Betsy,  very  thoughtfully. 

**  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  so  ?"  asked  Arnold,  a^ain. 

Betsy  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  for  any  reason  that  would  be  mteliigible  to 
one  who  had  not  witnessed  what  she  had  done,  but  she  answered,  stiU 
very  pravely,  "  Because  good  is  stronger  than  evil ;  or,  in  other  words, 
Ood  has  more  power  than  the  devil :  and  I  do  beUeve  there  is  some- 
thing in  his  heart  already,  that  will  not  let  him  do  the  wickedness  he  talks 
of  dclnff." 

*'  What  does  he  threaten  ?"  asked  Amola. 

•'  You  may  easily  guess,"  replied  Betsy.  *•  He  carries  about  with  him 
a  loaded  pistol,  and  some  poisonous  drug,  with  either  of  which,  I  believe, 
he  would  destroy  himself,  in  case  of  surprise." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Arnold,  "  he  must  be  every  moment  in  the  utmost 
peril." 

"  Every  moment.  The  great  wonder  is — and  to  me,"  said  Betsy,  **  it 
appears  nothing  less  than  an  mterposition  of  Providence  td  rescue  his 
poor  soul  from  everlasting  destruction — the  great  wonder  is,  that  he  hai> 
not,  before  this,  been  detected  and  seized ;  only  that  you  never  saw  a 
so  changed ! — ^unwashed,  unshorn — the  sun  and  the  wind  making 
a  ef  hia  oma  mmmI  looks,  and  fsff  oomolesiaii— -vou  sever  saw  a 


kmot  of  bis  oBoe  good  looks»  and  fur  oomplenon— fou 
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gentlemanlj  figure  brought  to  such  a  state  !  My  own  belief  is,  thftt  ha 
cannot  stand  it  much  longer ;  and  that  want  and  misery  have  done  thflir 
part,  as  they  often  do,  to  bring  about  repentance.  But  I  would  not  tnnt 
him  now  with  so  much  as  twenty  pounds — nay,  not  even  five — to  begin 
the  world  afresh  with.  My  brother  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  bevy 
honorably  liberated  then." 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  you,"  said  Arnold,  "  feeHng  thb  doubt  aboirt 
the  strength  of  my  father's  better  resolutions,  can  let  him  go  from  day  to 
day,  your  brother  sufiferinflr  in  hb  place,  and  you  not  sure  but  even  nom 
he  has  escaped  you,  and  is  sailing  for  some  distant  country  ?  Is  it  pot- 
sible  that  you  can  withstand  the  just  and  natural  impuke,  to  set  thost 
upon  him  who  can  make  their  victim  sure  ?'* 

"  I  have  had  great  struggles  with  myself,"  said  Betsy,  "  as  you  may 
think ;  and  even  now,  should  the  worst  come  of  it,  I  have  my  plans  Ud 
for  catching  him.  I  have  had  neat  struggles,  I  confess ;  for  there  wit 
a  time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  I  thought  that  neither  fire  nor  swoid 
should  make  me  loose  my  hold,  if  once  I  could  but  grasp  his  arm;  if 
once  I  could  but  find  his  track,  I  thought  no  hoimd  should  foUow  ili 
game  more  closely,  than  I  would  follow  him  up  to  justice  and  to 
death." 

"  And  what  has  changed  your  spirit  ?"  inquired  Arnold.  , 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  Betsy,  "  he  is  not  the  murderer  I  thouflht 
him.  That  has  changed  my  feelings  greatly.  So  far,  indeed,  from  oe- 
ing  a  murderer  himself,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  of  hftvi^g 
caused  that  old  man's  death,  though  undesignedly,  has  been  the  great 
means  of  bringing  him  to  his  present  state  of  half-repentance;  for  he 
sees  now  to  what  that  burning  thirst  of  his  may  lead.  And  yet  I  shoiiU 
hardly  say  that  in  him  it  was  the  thirst  for  gold,  seeing  how  free  he  wh 
sometimes  in  spending.  Indeed,  the  thing  puzzles  me  altogether.  1 
cannot  tell  what  it  was,  unless  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  powers  of 
darkness." 

"  Ah !  Betsy,"  said  Arnold,  "  there  are  passions  quite  as  strong  as  the 
Itfv'e  of  gold.     There  is  the  love  of  what  gold  purchases." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  Betsy,  "  do  you  think  it  was  the  love  of  Ui 
house,  his  furniture,  his  table  services,  and  all  thai,  which  drote 
him  on  ?" 

Arnold  could  not  help  smihng  for  a  moment,  notwithstanding  the 
seriousness  of  the  subject,  and  the  actual  horrors  with  which  it  was 
nected ;  but  the  smile  soon  passed  away,  and  again  he  asked  of  his 
panion,  if  she  really  believed  his  father  would  deliver  himself  up. 

"  It  b  that  for  which  I  wait,  and  hope,  and  pray,"  said  Betoy ;  **  but 
who  can  tell  ?  I  confess  I  have  my  fears.  He  has  met  me  once,  by  Ui 
own  appointment,  and  still  he  was  hesitating.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  thinking  more  of  the  public  shame  of  being  pointed  at,  and  iaJktd 
about,  than  of  the  real  justice  of  the  act." 

"  Ah  !  there  has  been  the  mischief  all  along !"  exclaimed  Arnold.  ••  U 
has  been  thb  subserviency  to  public  opinion  which  has  been  the  rain  of 
us  all :  it  ia  thb  subserviency  of  honest  principle  to  the  respect^  the 
homage,  paid  to  mere  external  show,  which  b  the  ruin  of  so  many  fiuni- 
hes-^the  ruin  of  society— of  the  whole  world." 

'*  That's  what  I  always  told  my  poor  brother,"  observed  Betsy.  "  And 
he  never  gave  himself  up  fairly  to  thb  folly»  until  he  bad  the    '*   - 
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to  fti  married.  In  my  opinion,  it*a  that  first  that  ruins  people,  and  want 
d  honest  principle  next." 

"Place  want  of  principle  where  you  will,"  said  Arnold,  ''it  is  the 
Mme  thing.  And  yet,  though  the  world  goes  on  abnsmg  dishonesty- 
making  laws  to  restrain  it,  and  establishing  prisons  and  punishments  to 
chastise  it — how  little  it  does  to  encourage  or  reward  true  honesty.  Look 
at  me  just  now,  Betsy — ^look  at  my  coat^— ezamme  the  seams  at  my 
elbows,  and  the  collar  on  my  neck.  /  have  examined  them  all  a  little 
too  minfttely  for  my  peace  of  mind.  I  tell  you  candidly,  it  has  cost  me 
real  pain  to  put  on  this  old  coat  to-day.  I  am  not  boasting ;  indeed,  I 
am  too  much  ashamed  of  my  littleness  of  mind  for  that.  You  know  the 
reason  why  I  have  put  the  coat  on — simply,  because  I  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  for  another— eimply,  because  I  love  honesty,  and  be- 
cause the  troubles  of  my  family  have  taught  me  to  hate  its  opposite. 
And  yet  not  one  of  all  the  beings  whom  I  meet  but  would  esteem  me 
more,  and  would  treat  me  with  neater  respect,  if  I  should  wear  a  better 
ooat,  obtained  on  any  terms,  so  long  as  they  fell  short  of  actual  vulgar 
theft." 

"  And  very  few,"  observed  Betsy,  "  would  esteem  you  a  bit  the  better, 
for  wearing  your  old  coat  because  it  was  honest  to  do  so." 

"  Very  few  would  ask  me  to  dine  with  them  for  that  reason,"  said 
Arnold,  smiling. 

"  It's  a  queer  world,"  responded  Betsy ;  "  and  I  often  think,  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  setting  to  rights." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Arnold,  "  its  opinions  have  an  immense  power  over 
us,  one  way  or  another." 

*'  That's  the  reason,"  observed  his  companion,  **  why  I  say  it  would  be 
ao  much  better  for  the  world  to  set  to,  and  do  its  own  work,  and  not 
leave  it  to  here  and  there  one  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  done,  while  the 
rat  go  grumbling  on,  without  even  stretching  out  a  helping  hand.  It 
strikes  me,  and  always  has  struck  me,  since  I  knew  any  thing  of  life,  that 
thoee  who  love  the  world  best,  who  follow  its  ways,  and  slave  and  suffei 
for^its  hard-earned  favors,  abuse  it  the  most.  Now,  they  must  have  got 
A  little  tired,  a  little  disappointed,  before  they  came  to  that ;  they  must 
bast  found  out  that  their  master  was  not  worth  serving — that  the  pleas- 
ure, or  the  glory*  they  had  been  seeking,  was  not  a  r^  pleasure,  nor  a 
true  glory.  Well,  my  fancy  is,  that  seeing  almost  all  mankind,  and 
womankind,  too,  are  in  the  same  predicament  suppose  they  should  agree 
amongst  themselves  to  set  up  another  kind  of  glory,  and  make  it  honor- 
able to  be  honest !     What  think  you,  Mr.  Arnold,  of  that  ?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Arnold,  "  that  if  you  could  bring  that  about,  you 
would  be  exactly  the  kind  of  reformer  the  world  is  in  want  of,  just  now. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  your  ^mnd 
reform  taking  nlace,  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  I  wish  you  would  tnkc 
my  apolofi^y  to  Miss  Dalrymple,  for  detaining  her  so  long,  and  add  that. 
if  she  wishes  it,  I  am  now  ready  to  attend  upon  her." 

**  Of  course,"  said  Betsy ;  and  she  was  gomg  away  about  her  business, 
when,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  somethmg  of  importance,  she  walked 
close  up  to  Arnold,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  with  considerable 
faapressiveness,  saving,  in  a  half-suppressed  voice — "  Touching  that  young 
hiij,  take  care  what  you  do.  There  are  queer  people  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Anold,  or  the  world  itself  wooldn't  be  so  queer  as  it  is." 
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Having  discharged  her  mind  of  this  most  unintelligible  oomme&t 
her  young  mistress,  Betsy  turned  away,  without  once  looking  back  to 
the  blush  which  her  strange  words  had  called  up  into  Arnold's  face,  or 
the  look  of  dissatisfaction  which  crossed  his  brow,  at  what  he  felt  ¥«y 
much  inclined,  just  then,  to  regard  as  an  impertinent  interference.  Betett 
he  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  however,  the  door  again  opened,  aad 
Dorothy,  laden  with  her  drawing  materials,  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Lbayino  the  drawing-lessons  to  proceed,  not  quite  so  rapidly  as  tbi 
social  intercourse  and  growing  intimacy  to  which  they  very  naturally  kd» 
we  will  turn  again  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Kate  8t«ni- 
ton,  by  her  inteniew  with  Dorothy  Dalrymple ;  though  exactly  to  defiaa 
the  nature  of  that  impression  would  be  no  easy  task*  Indeed,  it  wm 
altogether  so  di£ferent  from  what  she  had  anticipated,  that  she  wooU 
have  found  it  impossible  to  define  it  herself.  Had  she  first  met  with 
Dorothy  in  the  midst  of  society,  it  is  probable  that  her  expectations  wodd 
have  been  fully  realized ;  but  simple,  quiet,  unpretending  as  she  soenad 
on  the  morning  of  that  call,  how  could  it  be  thisit  this  was  the  same  ^ri 
of  whom  people  spoke  in  such  exaggerated  terms,  either  of  flattery  or 
condemnation ! 

It  is  true  she  had  appeared  to  Kate  somewhat  extravagant  and  hitler 
in  her  remarks  upon  others,  and  a  Uttle  fonder  of  talking  of  herself  tfan 
seemed  to  her  visiter  quite  womanly  and  agreeable ;  but  these  were  ds- 
fects  which  she  felt  would  not  necessarily  stand  in  the  way  of  their  fntare 
intimacy,  provided  they  had  sufficient  congeniality  on  points  of  gresiar 
importance.  With  these  feelings,  Kate  had  met  Dorothy,  when  her  oaD 
was  returned;  and  though,  on  this  occasion,  much  charmed  with  the 
dignity  and  self-possession  with  which  she  received  the  very  quesUooahk 
attentions  of  the  ladies  of  the  Ashley  family,  she  was,  at  die  tame  tone.- 
slightly  repelled  by  the  evident  power  of  assuming  what  she  did  not  feeL 
which  had  already  become  sufficiently  evident  to  a  penetrating  ey^  ic 
the  countenance  and  manner  of  her  new  friend. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  know  when  she  was  acting,  and  when  ibc 
was  quite  herself,"  said  Kate,  m  a  mental  soliloquy  which  she  held»  aoon 
after  Dorothy  had  taken  leave.  "  I  feel  sure  she  was  boiling  vnth  lOMBt* 
ment  against  my  aunt  and  cousins,  and  yet  what  a  smile  was  on  her  IfS 
when  she  bade  them  good-morning !" 

If  the  situation  of  Kate  Staunton,  as  a  member  of  the  Ashley  famSy 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  before  this  period  of  her  history,  it  was  now 
becoming  less  so  every  day ;  and  especially  as  rumors  were  spreading  of 
an  anticipated  connection  which  would  necessarily  bring  the  DalrympleB 
into  close  relation  with  the  Ashleys.  It  was,  indeed,  very  generally  le- 
ported  that  Dorothy  was  the  lady  of  Frederic  Ashlev's  choice ;  and  tbat 
the  beautiful  residence  he  was  fitting  up,  in  a  style  which  furnished  a 

never-failing  topic  of  conversation  to  the  inhabitants  of  M ^  vras  9r- 

ranged  with  strict  reference  to  the  artistic  taste  of  that  young  ladj. 
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Perhaps  no  mgle  particle  of  gossip  that  ever  floated  on  the  idle  breath 
d  a  morning  caller,  since  the  world  of  morning  calls  began,  ever  fell  with 
more  piercing  and  unwelcome  emphasis  upon  a  listening  ear  than  this , 
■ot  upon  the  ears  only,  but  the  hearts,  of  the  Ashley  family.  All  except 
the  father,  seemed  to  make  it  their  especial  business  to  lose  their  senses 
on  the  subj^t,  from  sheer  vexation.  He,  good  easy  man,  inquired  what 
difference  it  would  make  to  them  if  his  son  should  marry  an  American 
squaw,  seeing  that  they  held  so  httle  intercourse  with  him,  now  that  he 
was  a  rich  and  rising  man.  If  things  were  as  they  ought  to  be,  his  family 
might  be  rising  with  him ;  but  it  was  some  people's  lot  to  be  always  get- 
ting up,  while  others  were  always  going  down. 

*'  True  enough  \"  was  the  frequent  retort ;  <'  and  none  sank  down  so  fast 
as  those  who  had  not  the  spirit  to  hold  up  their  heads,  and  put  a  good 
face  upon  matters,  but  went  about  as  lif  their  creditors  were  at  their 
heei." 

In  fact,  there  was,  about  this  time,  a  gencY^  spirit  of  resentment 
pervading  the  Ashley  family,  and  finding  vent  in  many  a  sharp  retort ; 
as  if,  Uke  some  wounded  insects,  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  sting 
wherever  they  liked,  without  regard  to  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact. 

Mrs.  Ashley  declared  it  her  determination  that  the  much-talked-of  con- 
nection never  should  take  place,  even  if  her  son  could  be  so  blind  as  to 
think  of  it  himself,  which,  she  often  asserted,  she  did  not  believe.  In 
short,  she  always  concluded  the  thin^r  was  wrong,  decidedly  wrong ;  and 
she  had  never  been  a  mother  to  yield  to  any  thin^  wrong  in  her  children. 

Mrs.  Norris — the  busy,  smiling,  all-pcrvaidbg  Mrs.  Norris — though  so 
intimate  and  devoted  a  friend  to  one  of  the  offending  parties,  was  made 
no  exception  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  most  violent 
explosions  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  conscientious  feeling  on  this  subject;  and  there 
was  that  peculiarity  in  the  friendship  of  this  easy-going  lady,  that  she 
could  listen  with  the  utmost  composure — nay,  that  she  could  enjoy  listen- 
ing— so  long  as  the  abuse  directed  against  her  friends  was  likely  to  make 
tomething  to  expatiate  upon  herself,  or  to  furnish  materials  for  after-scenes 
of  feeling  and  emotion,  likely  to  produce  a  telling  effect  in  some  other  cir- 
cle of  her  intimate  friends.  Altogether,  it  was  a  very  liberal  kind  of  affec- 
tion which  this  amiable  lady  entertained  for  the  human  family  ;  it  could 
tftke  in  those  who  are  at  the  bitterest  enmity  with  each  other.  It  could 
hear  the  best  abused,  the  worst  cried  up — the  bitter  and  the  sweet  dis- 
tributed, without  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  the  spirit  or  the  prejudices 
of  the  speaker ;  it  could  listen  to  all  this,  and  remain  most  cnanningly 
unmoved  itself— illustrating,  in  a  fair  and  pleasing  form,  the  very  persom- 
fication  of  human  charity  and  thinking  itself  no  unlovely  specimen  of 
universal  kindness  and  good-will. 

Admirably  qualified,  by  these  advantages,  for  acting  the  part  of  a 
universal  recipient  of  all  overcharged  feelings,  whether  of  love  or  hate, 
joy  or  sorrow,  admiration  or  contempt,  Mrs.  Norris  glided  about  in  society, 
Itnrever  gleaning  where  she  went,  and  always  finding  choice  "  bits*'  of 
human  life,  and  inimitable  "  studies,"  to  set  before  her  friends.  It  is  true, 
they  passed  from  her  hands  without  any  artistic  gloss  upon  them,  for  to 
ffive  that  was  a  Uttle  beyond  her  skill ;  but  they  supplied  what  was  still 
netier,  the  raw  material,  upon  which  more  graphic  powers  could  work. 

Wherever,  then,  there  appeared  likely  to  be  any  great  family  explosion ; 
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wherever  a  heavy  calamity  seemed  about  to  fall ;  wherever  ihere  wis  a 
match  to  be  made,  or  an  expected  death  to  bemoan;  but  espeeia^f 
wherever  there  was  a  mystery  to  be  revealed — there  Mrs.  Norris  wis 
sure  to  become  more  than  usually  attentive ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  am 
important  event  was  anticipated,  was  her  manner  intimate  and  coofidm^ 
and  her  inquiries  such  as  were  calculated  to  draw  out  intelligence  from 
the  afflicted,  apprehensive,  or  rejoicing  party. 

Of  course  there  were  many  calls  to  be  made  upon  the  Ashleys  at  tin 
time,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  declared  she  had  never  liked  that  pretty  littls 
woman  so  well  before— that  she  found  her  quite  sympathizing  and  ]dess- 
ant ;  and,  **  do  you  know,  girls,"  she  added  in  an  under-tone,  "  I  donH 
believe  she  hkes  that  Dalrymple  one  shade  more  than  we  do.  She  only 
smiled,  and  shook  her  head,  all  the  time  that  I  was  speaking  of  her ;  and 
you  know  she  must  be  better  acquainted  with  her,  upon  the  whole,  thin 
we  are." 

Of  course,  in  connection  with  these  calls,  there  was  much  for  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris to  relate  to  her  young  friend ;  and  no  doubt  the  point  of  the  matter  miglA 
have  been  found  in  the  secret  pleasure  she  felt  in  fanning  on  both  sides  a . 
flame,  which  already  gave  promise  of  extending  its  brilliance  and  ScUU  fir 
and  wide  amongst  the  socisil  communities  of  M  ;  for  the  Ashleys  won 
a  well-known  family  there,  though  engaging  more  of  the  gossip  than  ths 
real  friendship  of  any  of  the  different  parties  with  whom  they  were  in  ths 
habit  of  visiting ;  while  Miss  Dalrymple,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  bat 
chiefly  her  prison-visiting,  had  already  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
much  talked  about  by  the  same  parties. 

Great,  then,  at  this  time  was  the  fund  of  intelligence  which  Mrs.  Nonis 
always  took  away  with  her  from  the  beautiful  mansion  over  which  Mn. 
Ashley  presided;  and  first,  before  losing  any  thing  of  its  freshness  or 
spirit,  it  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  Dorothy  herself,  until  her  bright  oolor 
would  rise  higher,  and  her  eyes  flash  more  brightly,  and  her  commandior 
Bgure  would  assume  the  attitude  of  defiance,  and  her  young  lips  woun 
utter  that  fearful  sentence  which  has  made  so  many  shipwrecl^  on  ths 
shore  of  life — "  If  they  do  not  take  caret  they  will  drive  me  to  do  the  ssry 
thing  they  so  much  wish  to  prevent" 

Kate  Staunton  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  who  saw  with  eamssk 
and  impartial  eyes  what  was  going  on  amongst  the  different  parties  im* 
plicated  in  this  absorbing  subject.  Many  might  see,  but  very  few  indsid 
had  the  slightest  concern  about  the  matter  beyond  the  curiosity  it  ezei- 
ted,  or  the  amusement  it  afforded  them.  But  Kate  looked  on  with  dif* 
fereni  feelings.  She  knew  her  cousin  Frederic  and  his  family  well ;  and 
despite  his  worldly  success,  his  handsome  person,  pleasing  manners,  snd» 
above  all,  as  a  match  to  speculate  upon,  his  elegant  and  beautiful  reri- 
dence  now  so  much  talked  about  in  M— — ;  despite  all  these  attraotioas» 
she  could  not  think  of  him  as  associated  for  life  with  any  woman  of  feel- 
ing and  warmth  of  heart,  without  a  sensation  almost  amounting  to  honor. 
"  And  yet,"  she  always  said  to  herself,  when  this  sensation  crossed  her 
mind,  *'  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  that  I  should  meddle  in  it ;  nor,  for 
any  thing  that  I  can  testify,  has  the  lady  much  heart  herself.  In  this 
splendid  villa  she  will  always  be  surrounded  by  beautiful  things,  and  I 
have  heard  her  declare  that  was  her  greatest  object  in  life." 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  Kate  might  have  ventured  a  little  b^ 
f  ond  the  bounds  of  her  own  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  meddling,  had  doI 
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drevntttances  oecorred  about  this  time  which  so  suddenly  arrested  the 
ODorse  oi  her  own  feelings  and  thoughts,  as  to  throw  far  into  the  back- 
ground, if  not  out  of  sight  altogether,  every  thing  connected  with  so  re- 
cent and  slight  an  acquaintance  as  at  present  subsisted  between  herself 
and  Dorothy. 

From  Arthur  Hamilton  she  had  heard  but  once  since  the  time  of  his 

leaving  M .     He  was  then  a  guest  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle,  near 

Hatherstone,  and  suffering  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  anxiety  for  one 
usually  so  light  of  heart,  at  the  idea  of  remaining  inactive  and  dependent 
upon  those  whose  circumstances  had  been  considerably  reduced  through 
the  ill-ad\ised  persuasions  of  his  own  father.  He  was  then  busy  with 
various  plans  for  the  future,  all  equally  improbable,  because  all  requiring 
a  large  amount  of  capital  to  commence  with ;  and  Kate  had  replied  to  the 
letter  in  her  accustomed  cool  and  rational  manner,  pointing  out  the  im- 
practicability of  these  plans,  and  strongly  recommending  to  him  some 
preparatory  process,  such  as  that  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  some  business  or  profession,  before  embarking  in  its  duties,  and 
its  pecuniary  habihties.  This  advice  she  feared  might  be  rather  unpalat- 
able ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  presented  in  the  most  favorable  form.  She 
even  ventured  to  suggest,  what  had  for  many  reasons  been  the  wish  of 
her  own  heart,  that  he  should  obtain  a  situation  in  the  same  office  with 
her  cousin,  Arnold  Lee,  in  whose  more  stable  mind  and  firmer  principle, 
she  had  the  utmost  confidence,  as  a  means  of  good  influence  over  the 
character  of  any  one  intimately  associated  with  him,  and  especially  one 
who,  Uke  Arthur  Hamilton,  had  long  known  and  valued  him. 

On  this  plan  Kate  was  pondering  one  day,  in  the  absence  of  her  aunt 
md  cousins  at  an  evening-party — pondering  and  wishing  she  could  know 
the  impression  her  letter  had  produced,  and  why  it  was  not  more  speedUy 
replied  to— when,  suddenly,  a  note  was  put  into  her  hand  with  the  well- 
known  writing  of  Arthur  on  the  cover,  with  no  post-mark,  and  the  word 
immediate  in  terrible  distinctness  standing  out  before  any  other. 

With  trembling  hand  Kate  opened  the  mysterious  letter,  and  the  almost 
illegible  contents,  so  far  as  they  could  be  made  out,  more  than  confirmed 
her  vague  apprehensions  that  something  fearful  or  calamitous  must  have 
occurred. 

"  Where  is  Jenkins  V*  asked  Kate,  after  she  had  rung  the  bell  with 
unusual  violence.     "  Ask  her  to  come  to  me  directly." 

"  Jenkins,"  said  she,  when  the  woman  appeared,  ''  you  must  obtain  a 
carriage,  and  go  with  me  immediately." 

'•  May  I  ask  where  ?"  said  the  woman,  very  properly. 

Kate  looked  again  at  her  letter.  **  True,  true,  she  said,  while  puzzlmg 
out  some  unknown  address — "  I  think  it  is  to  Morrison's  Hotel.  Arthur 
Hamilton  has  written  for  me  to  go  instantly." 

Jenkins  looked  both  alarmed  and  shocked,  as  well  she  might ;  and 
while  hesitating  exactly  what  t^  say,  Kate  spoke  again. 

"  You  are  right,  Jenkins,  it  does  sound  very  strange ;  but  it  is  to  old 
Mr.  Hamilton  that  I  am  going.  I  am  afraid  something  very  dreadful  has 
happened — I  am  afraid  he  is  dying." 

"  Suppose  I  go  alone  first,"  said  the  woman.  "  It  is  hardly  a  place  or 
a  thne  for  you." 

Kate  wrung  her  hands,  and  walked  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  but 
tm  m  few  moments  spoke  not  a  word.    At  last  die  said,  with  ghmMj 
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paleness :  "  It  is  not  late,  Jenkins ;  the  place  is  a  reputable  place  IiriB 
only  Slay  a  very  short  time — ^I  take  you  with  me  for  protection — and,  if 
vou  like,  we  will  have  a  man-servant  as  well ;  but  go  I  must»  for  joa 
know  the  old  man  has  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  daughter,  nor  any  female 
relative  that  I  know  of." 

Jenkins  knew  enough  of  the  character  of  Kate  Staunton  to  understand 
by  her  countenance  that  her  resolution  was  formed  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  shaken  by  any  persuasion  of  hers ;  and  the  next  thing,  cooae- 
quently,  was  so  to  arrange  the  whole  matter,  as  to  shield  her  as  much  as 
possible  from  blame.  At  Kate's  own  request,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
hasty  but  respectful  note  to  her  mistress,  in  case  of  the  family  coming 
home  before  their  return ;  and,  having  taken  every  precaution  which  she 
could  think  of,  while  the  carriage  was  in  preparation,  she  set  out  with  hei 
trembling  and  almost  silent  companion  on  their  strange  errand. 

As  Kate  had  observed,  it  was  not  then  late,  and  with  so  experienced 
and  respectable  a  woman  as  Jenkins,  attended  too  by  a  man-servant  who 
had  long  been  a  member  of  the  household,  Kate  felt  herself  so  well  pro- 
tected as  scarcely  to  apprehend  that  she  was  committing  any  breach  of 
propriety  in  what  she  was  doing.  At  all  events,  the  greater,  deeper  in- 
terest, converted  in  her  mind  into  an  absolute  duty,  so  entirely  over^ 
powered  all  inferior  considerations,  that  she  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  that  hurried  letter  had  indistinctly  announced. 

Had  Kate  Staunton  been  a  heroine,  she  would  no  doubt  have  rushed 
out  by  herself  in  the  dark,  uncloaked,  unbonneted,  and  in  all  probability 
unprovided  even  with  money ;  and  it  is  because,  under  their  deep  emo- 
tions, women  do  so  many  useless  and  imprudent  things,  that  the  restric- 
tions of  society  have  to  be  drawn  around  them  with  a  closeness  whieh 
some  more  noble,  and  at  the  same  time  more  reflectii^  natures,  feel  at 
times  to  be  a  httle  too  severe.  Were  all  care-takers  of  themselves,  like 
Kate,  how  many  kind  things  might  be  done  which  now  it  would  be  mad* 
ness  to  attempt.  For  instance,  Kate  reflected,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
was  an  old  man,  not  a  young  one,  whose  situation  claimed  her  attention ; 
and  it  was  one  whose  worldly  means  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
near  relative  of  her  own.  She  therefore  went  up  into  her  own  room,  and 
carefully  took  out  her  purse,  leaving  still  a  small  sum  behind  in  case  of 
further  need,  and  fearing  that  her  feehngs  might  be  so  affected  as  to  in- 
duce her  to  give  the  whole,  without  discretion,  at  one  time.  She  then 
adopted  those  other  precautions  which  have  already  been  described; 
and  all  the  way,  while  scenes  of  the  most  awful  description  preaenled 
themselves  to  her  imagination,  she  lifted  up  her  heart  in  prayer  that  she 
might  be  kept  from  weakness,  and  transgression  of  the  minutest  portior 
of  God's  holy  law. 

Kate  Staunton  was  not  a  self-deceiver.  She  knew  what  she  was  risk- 
ing, and  she  knew  that,  in  the  emotions  which  now  agitated  her  nound, 
there  was  mixed  a  woman's  love,  almost  passing  the  love  of  ordinaiy 
women.  But  she  had  been  accustomed  narrowly  to  examine  her  own 
motives ;  she  had  been  accustomed  to  sit  alone  in  severe  judgment 
upon  herself ;  and  the  hard  and  often  humiliating  circumstances  in  which 
she  had  been  placed  had  helped  to  teach  her  many  useful  lessons  in 
connection  with  self-knowledge.  Notwithstanding  all  her  womanly  feel* 
ing,  then,  she  was  perfectly  assured  in  her  own  mind  that  her  preaent 
object  was  not  merely  to  please  a  somewhat  unreasonable  and  xeqoiripg 
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lorer,  but  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  relation  in  which  she  stood 
with  him  towards  his  dying  father,  so  far  as  they  could  be  discharged  by 
a  short  time  given  to  investigation  of  his  actual  circumstances,  and  the 
immediate  necessities  which  she  feared  might  now  be  pressing  upon  him 
with  unwonted  seventy. 

Such  being  the  strong  conviction  of  her  mind,  Kate  Staunton  was  en* 
abled  to  reach  the  place  of  her  destination  without  any  outburst  or  over* 
flow  of  emotion,  although  the  most  agonizing  fears  were  mingled  with 
irhat  she  experienced.  If,  however,  any  lighter  or  inferior  motives  had 
formed  a  portion  of  those  which  prompted  ner  rapid  and  decisive  move- 
ments, they  would  all  have  vanished  on  her  first  entrance  into  the  hotel, 
where  all  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion — ^men  and  women 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  looks  of  alarm  and  horror  pervading  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  grouped  together,  and  spoke  in  whispers,  but 
could  not,  for  some  time,  be  eot  to  answer  in  any  intelli^ble  manner,  or 
even  to  attend  to  those  who  had  just  arrived,  until  Jenkins  uttered  the 
name  of  Hamilton,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  their  arrival  had 
some  connection  with  that  party. 

In  an  instant,  the  attention  of  one  whispering  and  wondering  ffroup 
was  directed  to  the  young  lady  and  her  companion,  who  were  ushered 
into  the  nearest  habitable  apartment,  and  told  that  the  lady  of  the  house 
would  wait  upon  them  without  delay.  This  individual  soon  appeared, 
much  disordered  in  her  dress,  and  rather  disposed  to  be  familiar  and 
hysterical,  in  consequence  of  repeated  applications  to  certain  restoratives, 
resorted  to,  as  she  described  it,  "  to  keep  out  the  shock." 

"  Perhaps  you  can  show  us  to  where  Mr.  Hamilt<»i  is,"  said  Kate,  a 
little  out  of  patience  with  the  woman's  description  of  her  own  nerves. 

**  My  dear !"  exclaimed  the  landlady,  lifting  up  her  hands — "  it's  no 
more  fit  for  vou  than  for  me,  to  go  there.  I've  been  up-stairs  once  I" 
and  she  gesticulated  as  if  a  second  tim»>  would,  without  doubt,  put  an 
end  to  her  valuable  existence. 

'*  I  will  go  and  ascertain  for  mvself,"  said  Jenkins ;  and  immediately 
she  ascended  the  stairs,  without  bemg  aware  that  her  young  companion 
was  following  close  behind  her. 

There  was  no  fear,  however,  from  the  presoice  of  Kate  Staunton,  that 
any  violent  ebullition  of  feeling  would  take  place,  whatever  the  event 
might  prove  to  be  which  had  thrown  the  whole  household  into  such  evi- 
dent consternation.  With  a  firm  step,  though  with  a  countenance  as 
pUe  as  ashes,  she  crept  closely  along  beside  the  servant,  until  they  both 
became  aware  of  suppressed  sounds  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  to  which 
their  attention  was  immediately  directed. 

As  they  approached  the  door,  which  was  partially  open,  their  progress 
was  arrested  by  a  violent  movement  oo  the  part  of  Jenkins.  "  Stand 
back,"  sakl  she,  catching  at  the  skirts  of  her  companion's  dress,  and  at 
the  same  time  looking  down  at  her  feet.  They  both  perceived,  at  that 
terrible  moment,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  treading  on  a  small  stream 
of  purple  blood,  which  seemed  mdualnr  oozing  away. 

**  I  suppose  they  have  been  bleeding  him,"  whispered  Jenkins,  but  she 
and  her  companion  exchanged  looks  which  somewhat  belied  that  sup- 
position ;  and  remaining  for  a  moment  in  silence  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, they  neither  of  them  seemed  to  know  whether  to  recede  or  advance. 

Until  this  time,  no  intelUgiUe  word  had  broken  the  silence  of  (h« 
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apartment  within,  though  the  quick  movements  of  more  than  one 
being  indicated  that  transactions  were  going  on  of  the  utmost  importanee 
to  some  of  the  parties  concerned ;  but  now  there  were  distinct  ejaenhi- 
tions,  and  expressions  of  a  decided  and  hopeless  nature,  as  if  all  chance 
were  over  of  accomplishing  the  great  object  upon  which  those  earnest 
efforts  had  been  employed.  Unintelligible  as  these  ejaculations  were  at 
first,  it  was  not  long  b^ore  they  assumed  a  character  sufficiently  distinct; 
for,  in  a  few  moments,  a  loud  outburst  of  uncontrollable  grief  announced 
that  .ne  fact  was  now  established,  and  that  the  most  awful  and  orer- 
whelming  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

It  was  impossible  for  Kate  Staunton  to  remain  longer  without  dis- 
covering herself.  That  piercing  cry  had  been  uttered  by  the  voice  of 
Arthur  Hamilton ;  and  where  and  what  was  she,  that  she  should  not 
stand  beside  him  at  the  terrible  moment  of  his  first  anguish  and  deso- 
/ation? 

It  was,  indeed,  a  welcom:  sight — wciCome  as  if  some  good  spirit  had 
descended  from  another  sphere — ^when  Kate  and  her  attendant  glided 
into  the  room ;  and,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  impression  of  horror  which 
fell  upon  them  both  at  once,  took  their  place  as  comforters  and  helpers, 
looking  and  acting  with  all  that  womanly  tenderness  and  tact,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  them  as  their  essential  qualification  for  minis- 
tering to  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  most  trying  mo- 
ments of  existence.  * 

"  I  thought  you  would  come !''  said  Arthur,  and  the  full  burst  of 
gratitude  which  followed  was  not  less  genuine,  or  less  fresh  from  liii 
heart,  than  the  exclamations  of  sorrow  which  had  so  recently  passed  his 
hps. 

"  Look  there !"  he  continued ;  and  Kate  turned,  shuddering,  to  the 
bed,  beside  which  a  doctor  was  still  busy,  with  his  ineffectual  efforts  to 
restore  what  no  human  power  would  ever  reawaken.  **  Look  there  r* 
Arthur  continued ;  and  he  compelled  Kate  to  turn  again  to  the  con- 
templation of  that  awful  and  revolting  scene,  upon  which  it  seemed  as  if 
his  own  eyes  were  riveted,  without  the  power  to  take  them  away. 

Kate  Staunton  had  never  seen  death  before,  except  in  the  fair  form  of 
her  own  mother,  where  the  features  were  composed  and  lovely,  and  the 
expression  that  of  perfect  repose.  She  now  saw  the  emaciated  figure  of 
a  wretched  old  man,  whose  own  hand  had,  but  an  hour  before,  ae* 
complished  an  irrevocable  deed,  at  which  it  might  be  supposed  that 
angels  were  then  weeping ;  and  the  human  instrumentality  was  still  so  efi- 
dent,  in  the  deep  yawning  gash,  which  gaped  from  ear  to  ear,  in  the 
blood  which  lay  clotted  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  general  confusion  asd 
horror  which  reigned  throughout  the  house,  that  the  strongest  nature 
might  well  have  quailed  under  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  aaao- 
ciated  as  it  was  with  that  spirit  of  defiance  from  man  against  his  Maker, 
which,  in  every  aspect  it  can  assume,  is  in  itself  so  much  more  awful— 
so  much  more  to  be  feared — than  even  death  itself. 

"  And  to  have  gone  thus  into  the  unseen  world !"  said  Kate,  but  inar- 
ticulately, and  only  to  herself.  She  then  turned  to  Arthur,  and  endeav- 
ored  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  frightful  spectacle,  by  inquiring 
how  he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  his  father's  return. 

**  By  a  note  from  himself,"  replied  Arthur ;  "  so  like  himself — lor  ha 
eonimenced  by  complainincr  of  this  wretched  hotel — and  yet  writtai  widi 
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•o  trembling  a  hand,  that  I  could  not  help  fearing  either  for  his  health  or 
his  reason,  and  I  came  to  see  after  him  myself  immediately." 

"  Is  it  possible/'  said  Kate,  "  the  knowledge  of  his  altered  circum- 
stances had  come  upon  him  too  suddenly  ?*' 

"  I  told  him  all  the  particulars  some  time  ago*-at  least»  Arnold  told  him 
for  me ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  intelligence  that  he  returned  to 
England  so  suddenly.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  he  never  actually  realized 
his  situation,  until  arriving  at  this  place.  He  never  was  accustomed  to 
frequent  this  inn.  The  people  seem  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  him  or 
his  connections ;  and  I  find  that,  even  before  my  arrival,  they  had  made 
lome  demand  upon  him,  and,  in  all  probability,  treated  him  with  suspi- 
cion or  insulL  My  poor  father  was  very  peculiar.  He  would  have  borne 
the  greatest  calamity  in  life  which  had  not  affected  his  personal  dignity, 
or  his  personal  comforts,  but  touch  him  there,  and  he  was  weaker  than 
any  child.  He  appeared  obtuse,  insensible,  or  indifferent  to  things  far 
off;  yet  sensitive,  m  the  most  painful  extreme,  to  that  which  immecuately 
affbcted  his  own  personal  circumstances.  For  this  reason,  I  have  always 
dreaded  for  him  any  adverse  turn  in  these  luckless  speculations ;  but,  I 
confess,  I  never  dreamed  of  this  horrible  catastrophe..  And  now  what  to 
do,  I  cannot  tell.  I  suppose  I  must  remain  here  until  some  remittance 
arrive  from  my  uncle." 

"  Can  I  write,  or  do  any  thing  else  for  you  ?"  asked  Kate. 

**  Yes,  that  ^*ou  can,  and  do  me  the  greatest  service.  I  am  not  apt  at 
this  kind  of  thmg ;  and  often,  when  I  really  feel  the  most,  a  fit  of  folly 
comes  over  me,  and  I  throw  in  some  nonsense,  just  to  keep  myself  from 
absurdity  of  a  graver  kind.  Do  you  know,  Kate,  while  that  poor  old  man 
lies  there,  he  seems  more  to  me,  a  thousand  times,  than  he  ever  was  in 
life  ;  and  I  feel  myself  a  perfect  wretch,  that  I  ever  could  have  neglected 
him  as  I  did.  But  you  know  I  never  lived  with  him,  and  in  my  very 
childhood  we  were  strangers." 

''  We  will  not  enter  mto  that  now,"  said  Kate,  laying  her  hand  affec- 
tionately upon  the  arm  of  Arthur,  whose  feelings  had  at  last  found  vent 
in  a  violent  fit  of  unrestrained  weeping  ;  and  as  she  said  this,  she  gently 
led  him  out  of  the  gloomy  chamber,  and  down  into  another  apartment, 
where  it  was  more  suitable  to  converse  freely,  and  to  soothe  him  with 
those  kind  offices  and  expressions  which  a  sister's  heart  would  have  sug- 
gested. 

Whatever  the  natural  disposition  of  Arthur  Hamilton  might  be,  he  had 
enioyed  as  few  advantages  in  the  way  of  moral  training  as  any  human 
bemg  could  well  be  the  subject  of;  and  thus,  whatever  he  felt,  if  he 
chose  to  yield  to  it,  obtained  unlimited  mastery  over  him.  Whether  he 
chose  or  not,  however,  had  still  much  to  do  with  his  general  conduct ; 
and  the  occasional  instances  of  self-government  which  he  exhibited  had 
given,  both  to  Kate  and  her  cousin  Arnold,  the  utmost  confidence  that 
the  good  elements  of  his  character  would  finally  triumph  over  the  bad. 

Perhaps  this  conviction  was  never  more  powerfully  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Kate  than  at  the  present  moment,  when,  mingled  with  intense 
fiij,  it  rendered  him  dearer  to  her  heart,  in  proportion  as  she  looked  into 
the  gloom  /  realities  of  his  desolate  position.  All  that  a  deep-feeling  but 
riffht-minded  woman  could  find  sisterly  expression  for,  Kate  poured  into 
his  ear  on  that  sad  occasion ;  not  forgetting,  even  in  her  sympathy  and 
diitreM»  that  there  were  holier  thoughts  to  be  sqggested,  and  OMper 
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fountains  to  be  sought  for,  than  ever  yet  were  supplied  by  merdj  hmim 
love. 

And  Arthur,  whose  mind  was  ever  the  subject  of  quick  and  tnuuieoi 
impressions,  listened  to  her  conversation  as  he  never  had  listened  before. 
The  fact  was,  he  never  had  seen  death  before ;  and  this  close  perBona! 
acquaintance  with  that  which  all  acknowledge,  while  few  actually  feel  that 
they  must  know  some  time,  had  startled  him  into  a  sudden  susceptibiKly 
on  a  subject  too  seldom  present  to  his  thoughts.  Very  earnest,  veij 
grave,  and  yet  very  pleasant  to  one  heart,  if  not  to  both,  was  the  conver- 
sation which  took  place  on  that  eventful  night ;  yet,  even  in  the  deep 
mterest  which  it  excited,  Kate  did  :iot  forget  her  personal  duties.  80 
soon,  therefore,  as  her  companion  on  their  sad  errand  had  discharged  her 
own  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  evening,  by  making  all  necessaij 
arrangements  with  the  people  of  the  house;  and  by  the  free  me  ot 
Kate's  little  store  of  hoarded  money,  had  discharged  the  most  pressing 
debts,  and  given  references  to  two  or  three  parties,  especially  to  Arthur^ 
uncle,  Kate  willingly  obeyed  her  suggestion,  that  it  was  now  time  for 
them  to  depart. 

"  What !  exclaimed  Arthur,  altogether  taken  by  surprise — "  and  leaive 
me  alone  in  this  horrible  place !  You  have  not  the  heart  to  do  that,  Kate, 
or  I  have  greatly  misunderstood  you." 

Alas !  for  the  poor  girl,  she  endeavored  to  explain,  and  she  did  so  in 
her  kindest,  sweetest  manner ;  but  her  lover,  never  very  fond  of  reasomiu^, 
felt  only  his  own  desolate  and  melancholy  position,  shut  up  with  deiiu, 
as  he  called  it ;  and  looking  upon  every  scruple  made  on  the  part  of  hk 
friend,  as  a  trifling  and  absura  punctilio,  he  showed  but  too  plainly  Yaaw 
little  he  valued  the  kindness  which  had  already  been  shown,  so  long  as  ft 
fell  short  of  his  further  requirements. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Kate,  very  mfldly,  "  I  don't  know  but  I  may  be  turned 
out  of  doors  for  what  I  have  done  already." 

It  is  possible  this  quiet  appeal  to  his  feelings  produced  a  happier  efl^ 
then  than  could  have  been  produced  by  the  sagest  reasoning ;  for,  sad- 
denly  recollecting  the  situation  of  ELate  in  the  Ashley  family,  he  replied^ 
"  I  believe  you  are  right.     No  matter  what  becomes  of  me. 

"Good-night,  then,"  said  Kate;  "you  will  send  a  messenger  to  me 
early  in  the  morning,  and  this  good  woman  will  manage  to  see  you  some 
time  during  the  day." 

"  Good-night,  I^te,"  said  Arthur,  '*  you  are  weD  worth  all  the  can 
you  take  of  yourself,  and  a  thousand  times  more  than  that." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

*' You  are  well  worth  all  the  care  you  take  of  yourself!"  There 
no  sleep  for  poor  Kate  with  those  hard  words  still  sounding  in  her 
Had  any  other  person  uttered  them,  had  they  been  blown  to  her  by  tlw 
winds,  or  echoed  to  her  by  the  thunder-peal,  they  would  have  been 
hurtless  and  innocent  to  her.  But  as  they  sounded  now,  from  that  ooe 
mice  of  all  othort  in  the  world,  there  was  a  withering  anguish  in  iMtt 
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tone ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  Kate  Staunton  arose  on  the  following 
morning  was  aa  if  an  east  wind  had  been  blowing  all  night  upon  her 
bare  heart.  Alas !  for  that  poor  orphan  girl,  it  was  her  first  experience 
of  the  true  bitterness  of  woman's  love,  wnere  it  has  been  more  gener- 
ously, than  wisely,  given.  And  she  had  no  sister,  no  brother,  no  friend, 
to  whom  she  could  appeal.  In  fact,  it  was  better  kept  to  herself—- 
locked  up  within  the  casket  of  her  heart — ^that  casket  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  receptacle  of  pearls,  and  precious  records,  and  sweet  memories 
to  go  back  to  in  her  desolate  moments.  It  is  beginning  to  be  time  that 
room  should  be  made  there  for  another  kind  of  commodity,  that  the 
pearls  should  be  displaced,  the  pleasant  records  compressed ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  accustomed  lot  of  women  thus  circxmnstanced,  it  is  likely 
that  a  great  deal  of  room  may  be  required  for  this  new  kmd  of  treas- 
ury ;  and  Kate  Staunton  is  very  close,  and  very  private  here — ^not  at  all 
likely  to  ask  for  room  in  other  people's  caskets  when  her  own  is  too  full. 

This  little  taste  of  bitterness  was  consequently  a  thing  aside,  and  kept 
aside  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  while  Kate  was  called  down  to 
gyre  evidence  before  her  aunt  and  cousins  in  full  conclave,  respecting  her 
conduct  of  the  past  evening,  of  which,  however,  a  note  left  upon  her 
aunt's  dressing-table,  had  contained  the  first  particulars;  so  that  the 
criminal  had  not  to  go  back  to  the  messenger  sent  by  Arthur  Hamilton, 
and  thus  escaped  the  mention  of  a  name  not  quite  so  pleasant  or  easy  to 
mention  that  morning  as  it  had  previously  been. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  give  further  details  of  this  scene  than 
to  say,  that  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  ladies  was  excessive,  and 
that  they  relieved  ueir  own  minds  in  some  degree  by  many  coarse  and 
bitter  invectives  against  girls  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  all  propriety  as  to 
forfeit  their  claim  to  respectable  society. 

"  I  took  Jenkins  with  me,"  remonstrated  Kate,  "  and  a  man-servant 
too.  We  did  not  remain  at  the  hotel  more  than  one  hour,  and  we  came 
back  here  three  hours  before  you  returned  from  the  party.  I  had  no 
wish  or  intention  to  deceive  you  in  any  respect.  What  I  did,  I  did 
openly,  and  am  now  ready  to  relate  to  you  every  particular  of  what  took 
place,  from  first  to  last." 

Of  course  the  Misses  Ashley  did  not  wish  to  hear-*not  they.  They 
declared  they  should  blush  at  such  a  recital,  and  perhaps  they  were  not 
used  to  blushing.  But  the  mother  thought  she  ikauld  like  to  hear ;  for, 
on  this  occasion,  at  least,  her  curiosity  was  stronger  than  her  tendency 
to  blush ;  and  so  poor  Kate  had  to  sto  through  all  her  sad  history,  and 
she  did  so  conscientiously,  to  those  whose  feehngs  could  not  go  along  with 
hers,  only  so  far  as  to  be  naturally  affected  by  a  kind  of  shock,  or 
horror,  such  as  the  reading  of  the  same  history  in  a  newspaper  would 
have  occasioned. 

Instead  of  this  sensatran  producing  a  softening  effect,  however,  it 
seemed  only  to  stir  up  feelings  of  crreater  indignaUon  against  the  mis- 
ffuided  and  imprudent  individual  who  could  voluntarily  thrust  herself 
mto  such  scenes,  and  actually  look  upon  a  dead  or  dying  man  from 
choice.  "It  was  very  much  the  same,"  they  said,  "as  ^ing  to  an 
execution ;"  and  the  only  motive  they  could  conceive  for  inducing  such 
an  act  of  impropriety,  was  one  which  made  the  case  a  thousand  timet 
worse,  one  which  made  them  blush  for  the  sex  in  general,  and  wl '  * 
MOteqaeatly,  broaght  diagnoe  upon  their  whole  howehold. 
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"Then  I  suppose,"  said  E!ate,  whose  only  object  was  to  cat  the  matter 
short,  and  to  escape  to  her  own  room,  "  yoa  would  prefer  that  I  ahodd 
leave  this  house  altogether  ?" 

**  That  point  admits  of  no  question,"  replied  Mrs.  Ashley.  ''  Yoa  have 
taken  my  servants  out  of  the  house  at  improper  hours ;  you  have  oaed 
liberties  here  which  were  not,  and  could  not  be  stipulated  for — ^which,  id 
fact,  no  money  could  repay — and,  above  all,  you  have  conducted  jcmr- 
self  in  such  a  manner  as,  if  it  were  publicly  known,  woula  almost  toiieli 
with  reproach  my  own  dear  girls,  whose  spotless  characters  are  mofe  to 
me  than  my  own  life."  Here,  of  course,  Mrs.  Ashley  was  deejdj 
affected;  the  white  handkerchief  was  raised;  and  had  there  been  any 
visible  tears  upon  her  cheeks,  they  would  have  been  kissed  oflf  by  toe 
five  daughters  at  once  before  they  had  time  to  fall.  As  it  was,  their 
kisses  seemed  to  have  something  of  a  preventive  tendency,  for  certiunly 
the  white  handkerchief,  like  that  of  Hood's  widow, 


.«  might  have  been  a  duster, 


It  was  80  very  dry.* 

"Perhaps,"  said  Kate,  without  any  thmg  irritating  or  reveng^uL  m 
her  tone,  **  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  in  this  house  until  a  messenger 
can  be  sent  to  Hathcrstone.  I  will  confine  mjrself  to  the  chamber  I 
have  occupied,  and  shall  quite  prefer  not  mixing  with  the  family." 

**  To  Hatherstone  ?"  exclaimed  all  at  once. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate.  **  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go ;  and  must  first  know 
whether  it  is  suitable  to  admit  me  there." 

"  Impossible  !*'  cried  the  Misses  Ashley.  "  Grandpapa  is  dying. 
You  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  taste  for  deathbed  scenes." 

Shocked  almost  beyond  her  power  of  patient  endurance,  Kate  nov 
assumed  a  more  determined  manner,  and  ringing  the  bell,  with  a  strong 
effort,  demanded  of  the  servant  who  appeared,  if  he  could  obtain  for  her 
a  messenger  to  send  over  to  Hatherstone  with  the  utmost  speed. 

"  She  will  inevitably  kill  the  old  man,"  said  the  Misses  Ashley  one  to 
another,  talking  at,  rather  than  to,  their  cousin.  "  You  know  he  is  new 
consulted  now  about  any  thing.  They  say  he  does  not  even  know  of  the 
wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  Lees." 

''  I  know  from  Mrs.  Staunton  herself,"  said  Kate,  "  that  he  is  mueh 
improved  in  health,  and  that  great  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recoveij. 
But  even  if  not,  there  is  room  enough  at  Hatherstone  for  me  without 
disturbing  him." 

As  Kate  said  this,  a  sudden  gush  of  feeling,  in  spite  of  herself,  sent  the 
sharp  burning  tears  into  her  eyes ;  and,  determined  that  there  ahoald  be 
no  triumph  over  her  weakness,  she  retreated  to  that  little  chamber  where 
some  of  the  happiest,  because  the  most  profitable,  moments  of  her  life 
had  been  spent. 

''  I  must  leave  this  place,  at  all  events,"  said  she,  "  whether  I  go  to 
Hatherstone  or  not"  And,  seizing  her  writing  materials,  she  addreseed 
a  note  to  her  never-fiuling  friend  Maigaret,  which  was  so  expressed  as  Ic 
show  the  necessity  of  her  leaving  her  present  home,  without  any  further 
explanation  than  was  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  but  while  she  felt  that 
in  the  first  hour  she  might  enjoy  of  Margaret's  kind  and  certain  sympa- 
thy, she  should  pour  out  the  whole  burden  of  her  full  heart  before  h^ 
Bhe  had  an  all-pervading  dread  of  saying  or  doing  any  thing  calculated 
to  disturb  the  quiei  which  had  been  so  strongly  msMted  upon  aa  .tfie 
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■urest  means  of  restoration  to  the  invalid.  WhOe,  therefore,  she  longed 
inexpressibly  to  be  admitted  once  more  to  the  peaceful  retirement  of 
Hatherstone,  she  secretly  prepared  her  mind  for  disappointment,  and  even 
employed  herself,  during  the  period  of  suspense,  before  an  answer  could 
be  received,  in  forming  plans  for  her  own  establishment  in  some  sphere 
ci  useful  occupation,  where,  to  use  her  own  favorite  expression,  she  should 
"  incur  no  obhgation,  and  trouble  nobody." 

All  this  formed  a  very  sad  train  of  thought  to  a  young  and  almofnt 
friendless  girl,  who  never  until  this  moment,  had  realized  her  desolate  po- 
sition ;  and  had  Kate  Staunton  been  a  heroine,  she  would  doubtless  have 
fallen  into  an  ecstasy  of  impassioned  grief.  But  if  there  was  one  charac- 
teristic by  which  she  was  distinguished  more  above  all  others,  it  wab 
health  of  mind,  as  well  as  body ;  and  with  this  health  there  was  a  natu- 
ral suppl)  of  hope  which  never  failed,  of  honest  and  hearty  resolution, 
and  of  many  other  excellent  things,  which  the  morbidly  sensitive,  and  the 
pampered  victims  of  excessive  tenderness  towards  themselves,  find  it  im- 
possible to  enjoy. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  was  one  prevaiHng  cause  of  pain  which  blunted  the 
edge  of  all  other  griefs — "  You  are  worth  all  the  care  you  take  of  your- 
self,"— those  cruel  words  were  still  sounding  in  her  ear ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  her  efforts  to  quiet  or  shun  their  too  plainly  intelligible  meaning, 
they  seemed  still  as  loud  and  as  constantly  beside  her,  as  if  a  peal  of  bells 
had  been  ringing  them  in  her  chamber.  Still,  however,  Kate  packed  on, 
and  made  herself  as  busy  with  her  drawers  and  trunks,  and  her  few 
dresses,  as  if  she  had  been  going  a  journey  round  the  world  ;  not  forget- 
ting, out  of  her  small  store  of  treasures,  to  portion  something  out  for  each 
of  the  servants,  and  especially  to  remember  the  kind  Jenkins  with  the 
richest  and  most  costly  shawl  it  had  ever  been  her  good  fortune  to  possess. 

Kate  Staunton  was  sorry  for  once  in  her  life  that  she  had  so  few  clothes, 
and  so  little  property  altogether,  because  it  was  too  soon  disposed  of ; 
and  she  was  not  in  a  state  to  endure  very  patiently  sitting  still  with 
nothing  to  do.  Her  books,  too,  which  formed  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  her  worldly  goods,  seemed  all  uninteresting  and  unintelligible  to  her 
now — all  except  her  Bible.  But,  happily  for  her,  and  for  all  the  human 
race,  there  are  few  seasons  of  trial  or  affliction — ^few  states  of  mind,  how- 
ever peculiar  or  complicated  its  feelings  may  be,  when  that  blessed  book 
cannot  be  looked  into  with  interest  as  well  as  profit ;  and  when  even  a 
freshness,  a  force,  and  a  beauty,  cannot  be  found  within  its  pages,  beyond 
what  the  highest  intercourse  of  human  fellowship  affords.  Perhaps, 
above  all,  its  human  sympathies  affect  the  desolate  or  wounded  spirit  at 
such  times ;  for,  let  our  grief  be  what  it  may,  we  find  there,  even  in  tho 
early  ages  of  the  world,  that  the  human  heart  was  just  the  same  as  now  : 
and  that  while  the  outer  'ircumstances  of  human  life  are  changed,  and 
still  changing  every  day,  the  inneV  principles  which  form  the  lite-sprinjr 
of  human  conduct  remain  unaltered,  ever  since  envy  of  a  brother's  precr- 
dence  or  distinction  first  raised  the  vengeance  of  a  murderer's  arm. 

It  was  a  long  day  for  E[ate  to  spend  in  such  inactive  and  unoccupied 
waiting ;  yet,  in  a  great  measure  reconciled  by  the  conviction,  that  in  re- 
maining until  the  evening,  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary  before  tidings 
could  be  obtained  from  Hatherstone,  she  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  a 
noting  interview  with  Mr.  Ashley,  whom  she  would  have  been  sorry  in- 
deed to  leave  without  some  kind  expression  of  her  affection  and  gratitiide. 

17 
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Her  uncle,  too,  she  believed,  would  be  sorry  to  lose  her  presence  fromhii 
household ;  and  this  made  her  wish  to  soften  to  him  the  intelligenoe,  tlmfc 
she  must  go.  By  a  thousand  little  indescribable  acts  of  kindness  and  at- 
tention, she  had  become  almost  necessary  to  his  existence ;  and,  perhapa, 
entirely  unknown  to  himself,  she  was,  in  reality,  the  support  of  many  oC 
his  good  but  feeble  resolutions.  By  her  cheerjful  and  attentive  manner, 
and  by  her  untiring,  yet  unobtrusive  watchfulness,  she  had  obtained  a 
kind  of  mastery  over  him,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  resist  some  strong 
temptations,  to  which  she  now  felt  painfully  that  he  would  be  cruelly  ex* 
posed ;  and  who  would  now  be  near,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  as  aha 
had  often  done,  so  gently  and  so  playfully,  that  he  scarcely  felt  the  ra* 
monstrance  a  reproof? 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  that,  if  women  would  do  ffood  to  the  nobhr 
bvx  in  the  case  of  other  relationships,  as  well  as  that  of  uncle  and  niece  ■ 
there  is  a  great  deal  m  not  lowering  a  man  in  his  own  esteem — in  noi 
striking  oflf  hb  dignity,  even  when  be  perversely  or  indolently  lets  it  hang 
about  him  so  loosely  as  to  expose  himself  to  public  scorn — there  is  a  great 
deal  in  gathering  up  the  neglected  garment  so  gently,  that  he  knows  it 
not — in  reclothing  him,  before  he  has  become  aware  of  his  own  naked- 
ness and  destitution.  All  this  is  beautifully  set  before  the  world  in  tea 
thousand  dififerent  aspects,  as  woman's  especial  duty  towards  man — ^the 
lot  she  is  bom  to,  and  the  great  part  she  has  to  act  upon  the  stage  of 
life.  One  thing,  however,  is  universally  overlooked  in  thus  pleasantly 
committing  gentle  woman  to  these  graceful  offices  as  her  especial  calling 
in  the  world — ^the  great  question,  of  what  she  must  he  herself  in  her  own 
character,  habits,  and  constitution,  before  she  can  be  brought  to  bear 
with  perfect  equanimity  the  specta6le  of  a  high  and  honorable  beings 
whom  it  would  be  the  glory  of  her  Heart  to  reverence,  as  well  as  V](f% 
voluntarily  throwing  oflf  the  dignity  and  the  beauty  of  his  own  nature, 
and  grovelling  in  sloth,  in  vice,  or  in  degrading  self-indulgence.  Surely 
the  woman,  if  a  wife,  who  can  remain  calm  and  patient,  and  smile  sweetly, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  either  want  the  feeling  to  understand  toe 
immensity  of  her  degradation  and  her  loss,  or  she  must  deserve  the  higli* 
est  meed  of  praise  which  heroism  has  ever  yet  commanded. 

Kate  Staunton  was,  happily  for  her,  as  yet  tried  only  with  an  unok^ 
whom  she  loved — and  loved  sincerely,  for  the  tenderness  of  his  warm  and 
worthy  heart,  and  for  the  principles  which  he  had  not  the  strength  to 
carry  out  consistently,  and  the  good  purposes  which  he  had  not  tba 
power  to  persevere  in.  She  loved  him  for  all  that  he  might  have  beeq^ 
and  she  pitied  him  for  all  that  he  was  daily  enduring ;  while  she  saw  in 
him  only  as  he  was,  a  weak  well-meaning  man,  borne  down  by  harslur 
natures ;  and,  instead  of  rousbg  himself  to  assert  his  right  and  honorabla 
place  in  his  own  family  and  household,  perpetually  conceding  for  peaoa 
sake,  what  he  knew  ought  not  to  be 'given  up,  and  perpetually  seekhig 
Cor  himself  a  temporary  relief  in  what  he  was  sure  could  afford  him  no 
permanent  satisfaction. 

All  this  Kate  Staunton  witnessed  patiently,  kindly ;  and  yet  against  aQ 
this  she  had  long  been  smuggling  perseveringly,  but  in  vain.  There  was 
no  help  in  any  thing  she  could  say  or  do,  for  one  who  would  not  help 
liimself.  It  was  no  difficult  thing  to  afifect  her  uncle  to  tears,  and  na 
would  often  weep  profusely,  but  he  would  not  retist.  It  was  no  diflScnIt 
Uiing  to  xooae  his  indignation  against  that  system  of  expenditure,  withMl 
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ragard  to  payment,  which  was  going  on  in  his  hoiiseh<4d ;  and  he  would 
■ometimes  remonstrate  with  ang^  and  hittemess,  but  he  would  not  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  any  determined  exercise  of  his  own  rightful  authority.  Thus^ 
iHiateTer  was  done  by  the  perseFerinff  and  energetic  g^l  to  build  up  such 
a  character^  was  sure  Co  be  defeated  by  the  mi  temptation,  or  under- 
mined and  overthrown  by  the  first  deliberate  attack. 

"There  is  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  now,  uncle,''  said  Kate,  that 
erening,  after  she  had  drawn  a  low  sUx^  beside  him,  and  sat  with  one 
arm  leaning  on  his  knee,  and  her  eyes  fixed  tenderly  upon  his  face. — **  You 
will  miss  me  sometimes,  when  you  ah  here  alone  after  dinner,  won't  you, 
uncle  ?" 

The  tears  which  Mr.  Ashley  wiped  away  from  his  eyes,  sufficiently  at- 
tested that  he  would ;  but  he  utto^  not  a  word. 

**  Suppose,  unde,"  she  continued,  **  that  instead  of  sitting  here  alone, 
you  should  ^o  into  the  library,  and  have  your  cofifee,  and  tfSe  some  very 
pleasant  book.  See  here,  I  have  made  out  a  list  of  some  that  I  am  sure 
yon  would  like  to  read.  Jenkins  will  always  have  them  changed,  and 
ready  for  you  from  the  public-fX)oms.  Or  the  daily  papers — could  you 
not  have  some  of  them  here  to  read  in  an  evening,  just  as  well  as  else- 
where ?" 

"  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  slightly 
pushing  off  her  arm  from  his  knee ;  "  you  want  to  deprive  me  of  my 
wine,  and  my  brnndv  and  water,  at  night  It  won't  do,  Kate — it  won  t 
do.  Yo«  are  a  child,  and  know  nothing  of  the  world.  Besides,  I  have 
consulted  Dr.  Blake,  and  he  tells  mo  I  need  more  wine,  father  than  less — 
flood  wine-^something  to  keep  the  life  in  me ;  for  I  declare  to  you,  that 
I  am  sometimes  worn  to  death  with  these  women;  and  the  times  so 
difficult" 

As  Mr.  Ashley  said  this,  he  struck  the  table  with  his  clenched  hand, 
in  a  manner  quite  unusual  for  its  violence,  and  the  next  minute  filling  his 
glass,  drank  it  off  as  if  in  defiance  of  his  young  and  inexperienced  adviser. 

Kate  again  drew  nearer,  and  bending  her  forehead  upon  the  knee  which 
had  been  somewhat  unkindly  snatched  away  from  her,  remained  in  deep 
silence  for  some  time.  Whether  it  was,  that  during  those  silent  moments, 
her  earnest  prayers  had  brought  down  some  good  spirit  to  stand  beside 
her,  or  whetner  the  naturally  gentle  nature  of  her  uncle  was  unable  to 
sustain  its  assumed  harshness  for  any  length  of  time,  most  certainly  she 
Mi  his  hand  laid  softly  and  soothingly  upon  her  head,  while  his  tears  were 
Calling  thick  and  fast  upon  her  neck. 

How  looff  the  two  might  have  remained  in  this  silent  and  deep  com- 
munion, or  m  what  that  speechless  interview  might  have  ended,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  for  befori  another  word  had  been  uttered,  the  rush  of 
carriage- wheels  was  heard  along  the  sweep  before  the  window,  and,  start- 
ag  to  her  feet,  Kate  Staunton  eagerly  exclaimed,  "  I  do  believe  there  is 
the  carriage  come  from  Hatherstone  I 

It  was  true  enough.  There  was  the  old  family  carriage,  with  the 
prudent,  care-taking  Thomas,  bringing  pleasant  tidings  of  his  mastei^s 
amended  health ;  and  there,  too,  was  a  kind  letter  from  Margaret,  making 
all  things  more  comfortable,  by  an  assurance  that  Kate  had  often  been 
mentioned  by  her  grandfather  in  his  illness ;  and  that  although  it  might 
ko  some  time  yet  before  it  would  be  prudent  to  introduce  her  to  his 
her  presenoo  in  the  hovse  would  be  a  great  satisfactaen*  Uiefs 
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being  nuuiy  little  useful  senrices  she  could  now  perform,  while  Maigaral 
herself  was  engaged ;  and,  moreoTcr,  she  would  be  on  the  spot,  and  TOidyy 
in  case  she  should  be  asked  for  again. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  known  what  it  is  to  bear,  and  bear  on,  year  after 
year,  with  something  almost  intolerable — ^but  which  you  would  not  gif« 
yourself  leave  to  think  so — ^when,  suddenly,  has  anived  some  ha^iy 
moment  of  unexpected  deliverance,  and  you  have  sprung  forward,  fike  a 
bird  from  its  cage,  wondering,  as  you  did  so,  how  that  cruel  imprisonmeiA 
could  have  been  endured  so  long  ?  Just  so  did  Kate  Staunton  rush  tth 
wards  the  servant  who  had  been  sent  for  her,  and  declare  herself  retdj 
to  accompany  him  at  that  ver}*^  moment ;  and  if  her  joy  was  almost  b^ 
yond  bounds  at  the  prospect  of  immediate  liberation,  it  was  not  that  she 
cared  less  for  the  uncle  on  whose  knee  she  had  been  leanii^,  but  thai 
there  rushed  upon  her  at  that  moment  such  a  quick  and  living  sense  of 
all  she  had  suffered  and  borne  with  while  beneath  his  roof — which,  to  s^ 
nothing  of  occasional  unldndness,  had  mingled  with  it,  such  a 
and  enduring  imcongeniality — ^that  she  felt  now  like  an  inhabitant  of 
far-off  sphere,  about  to  spring  back  to  her  native  element,  and  to  i 
again  the  genial  breath  of  health  and  life. 

It  is  true  Kate  felt  shocked  with  herself  for  looking  so  evidently  de> 
lighted  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  whose  countenance  had  fallen  to  an 
expression  of  sisulness,  far  deeper  than  it  usually  wore.  But  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  She  toas  glad,  and  she  could  not  act  a  part,  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  but  still  she  checked  her  light  step,  which  would  otherwise 
have  skipped  past  his  door  as  if  she  trod  on  air ;  and  very  softly  did  riit 
help  to  bear  her  trunk,  treading  on  tiptoe,  as  she  carried  it  along  the  hsIL 
where  the  door  of  the  dining-room  stood  partially  open.  She  was  detar- 
mined  there  should  be  no  bustle,  no  confusion,  and  no  triumph  at  hm 
going ;  and,  therefore,  she  charged  upon  Jenkins  that  none  of  the  other 
sen-ants  should  be  brought  in  to  assist,  or,  indeed,  be  made  acquainted 
with  her  departure,  until  she  was  actually  gone,  and  the  little  uinnniiah 
she  had  portioned  out  for  them  could  be  placed  in  their  hands. 

This  precaution  was  the  more  necessary,  because  E^ate  Staunton  knew 
herself  to  be  a  favorite  amongst  the  servants,  and  that  their  quick  and 
willing  attention  to  her  wishes,  had  not  unfrequently  called  forth  an  excess 
of  spleen  on  the  part  of  her  coiisins ;  who  always  had,  or  fancied  they 
had,  great  cause  to  complain  of  neglect  and  disobedience  amongst  thcv 
domestics,  and  were  never,  as  they  conceived,  waited  upon  as  they  ooglrt 
to  be ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Kate  always  fancied  herself  waited  npoB 
a  great  deal  too  much ;  and  on  the  present,  as  on  many  other  occasiooSt 
really  preferred  attending  to  and  arranging  her  own  affsurs,  without  beiag 
dependent  upon  help  from  any  one,  however  willingly  it  might  have  ~ 
rendered. 

It  would,  indeed,  have  furnished  subject  for  much  contemptuons 
clamation  from  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters,  had  they  seen  what 
going  on  that  day ;  but  they  were  dressing  for  an  evening  party  at  that 
moment ;  and  if  they  heard  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  in  all  probabili^ 
they  supposed  it  only  to  convey  some  early  guest.  At  ^ast,  when  aU 
was  ready,  Kate  ascended  the  stairs,  with  somewhat  heavier  tread,  in 
order  to  pay  the  respect  of  a  civil  adieu  to  her  aunt  and  cousins. 

"  I  have  come  to  teli  you  good  news,"  said  she,  on  being  answered 
at  last,  alter  tapping  some  time  at  the  door  ol  her  annt's  dreanng-: 
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^  Gk>od  news  V  said  Mrs.  Ashlej,  evidently  not  expecting  any  thing 
good  from  such  a  quarter. 

"  Yes,  very  good,"  replied  Kate ;  "  I  am  going  to  Hatherstone,  to 
remain  there.  The  carriage  has  be^'sent  for  me,  and  I  am  come  to  say 
good -by." 

Of  course  Mrs.  Ashley  was  very  much  astonished,  and  not  mnch  dis- 
posed to  believe  in  what  she  heard ;  or  if  compeUed  to  believe,  stOl  less 
disposed  to  think  that  all  could  be  right,  without  her  own  hand  having 
moved  in  it.  The  carriage  from  Hatherstone,  however,  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  bear  a  certain  kind  of  authority  along  with  the  roll  of  its 
heavy  wheels,  and  the  presence  of  the  carriage  at  the  door  being  a  fact 
attested  by  Jenkins  and  others,  there  seemed  to  be  no  course  left  for  the 
authoritative  lady,  but  the  most  unusual  one  of  passive  acquiescence ;  more 
especially  as  the  voice  of  Thomas  was  heard  calling  loudly  in  the  hall, 
chat  he  had  his  orders  to  be  back  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  it  was  now 
niffh  time  to  be  going ;  upon  which  announcement,  Mrs.  Ashley  caused 
A  faint  cold  kiss  to  be  performed  upon  the  cheek  of  her  niece ;  and  turn- 
ing hastily  back  to  hef  looking-glass,  appeared  to  discharge  her  mind  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Not  so  the  daughters,  who  one  and  all  appeared  to  think  that  their 
cousin  ou^ht  not  to  be  let  go  so  easily ;  and  accordingly  rushed  into  their 
mother's  dressing-room,  announcing,  with  much  indignation  in  their  voices, 
that  Kate  was  actually  going  away. 

"  And  with  my  entire  approval,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  as  if  determined  not  to  leave  a  chance  of  having  it  supposed  within 
her  family  that  she  had  been  either  frustrated  or  forestalled  in  her  own 
plans.  "  I  have  for  some  time  been  contemplating  this  step,  and  I  am 
•ow  gratified  in  my  most  ardent  wish,  that  she  might  have  the  safe  pro- 
tection of  Hatherstone  to  keep  her  under  wholesome  restraint.'* 

The  Misses  Ashley  looked  at  one  another,  but  said  not  a  word.  It 
WS8  not  for  them  to  suggest  that  their  mother's  steps,  if  this  was  one  of 
them,  had  been  taken  very  silently ;  but  they  thought  so,  nevertheless ; 
md  retreated  to  then*  own  rooms,  after  they  also  had  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  a  farewell  kiss  upon  the  cheek  of  their  poor  cousin. 

Kate  had  now  but  one  more  duty  to  perform,  and  that  was  a  very  hard 
one ;  for  it  was  to  take  leave  of  the  solitary  and  neglected  man  who, 
scarcely  even  at  this  last  moment,  could  realize  the  fact  of  actually  part- 
ing from  the  only  true  and  devoted  friend  whom  he  had  in  the  world, 
mny  there  were  who  regarded  him  with  good-will,  many  who  pitied 
him,  many  who  would  have  helped  him  if  they  could ;  but  his  orphan 
niece  was  the  only  one  admitted  within  the  secrets  of  his  house  of  trial 
and  vexation ;  and  she  was  the  only  one,  knowing  what  was  transacted 
there,  who  ever  sympathized  with  him.  The  rest  were  a  party  amongst 
themselves,  and,  so  far  from  sympathizing  in  his  troubles,  perplexities, 
and  wounded  feelings,  they  persisted  in  representing  themselves  as  a 
party  greatly  aggrieved  by  his  general  conauct ;  until  he,  poor  man,  in 
time,  came  almost  to  betieve  that  they  were  so,  and  often  reproached  and 
hated  himself,  that  he  should  be  such  a  cruel  old  '*  tyrant  and  niggard," 
at  he  called  himself. 

**  Kate,  Kate !"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  standmg  at  the  half-open  door  of  th« 
Aning-room ;  "  you  are  not  going,  really  away  t" 
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**  Tes,  I  am,  UBcle/'  said  Kate ;  "  axxl  when  yoa  think  it  over  in 
own  mind  to-morrow,  you  will  see  it  much  better  that  I  shoold  go." 

« I  shall  see  no  such  thing,  child,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  burst  into 
a  fit  of  oncontroUable  weeping,  as  he  folded  his  niece  in  his  anna. 

"  I  have  strict  orders,  sir,'  Thomas  began  again ;  but  this  time  ra- 
^ectfully  and  kindly,  for  his  heart  was  touched  by  the  grief  of  thai 
desolate  man;  and  he  saw  not  how,  unless  he  Tentured  to  assert  hii 
claim  to  be  heard,  that  ELate  would  be  able  to  extricate  herself.  **  I  have 
strict  orders — "  he  continued,  and,  approaching  nearer  to  the  weeping 
^rl,  who  was  endeavoring  to  disengage  herself  from  that  agoniiing  em- 
brace, he  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  drew  her  away  towmrdi 
the  carriage. 

The  spectacle  of  her  uncle's  drooping  figure,  as  he  turned  into  the 
vacant  room  a^ain,  hung  long  about  the  heart  of  Kate  StauntCHi,  and 
could  not  be  driven  away  by  more  agreeable  scenes  and  associationa.  It 
was  a  picture  of  abject,  helpless,  hopeless  destitution,  so  forcibly  eoo- 
trasted  with  the  lights,  the  costly  embellishments,  and  the  proud  amy 
of  furniture,  and  ornament,  which  distinguished  his  dwelling,  that  hnman 
life  could  scarcely  have  afibrded  a  scene  more  impressive  to  the  conten- 
plative  beholder ;  for  what  waa  all  thia  to  that  miserable  man  ?  Ah !  it 
was  already  too  much — it  was  the  bane  of  his  existence — the  hitfrinaw 
of  his  cup— the  poison  of  his  food — the  destroyer  of  his  sleep  ths 
burden  of  bis  day — the  spectral  phantom  of  his  night — the  grim  shadow 
that  followed  him  amongst  the  haunts  of  men,  and  pointed  with  its  fiimr 
to  the  coat  he  could  not  pay  for — ^the  mocking  fiend  that  knelt  beMde 
him  in  the  house  of  prayer,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — "  Look  round,  thoa 
man  of  false  pretences,  thy  creditors  are  upon  thee !" 

But  we  must  turn  away  from  these  distressing  scenes,  to  the  man 
agreeable  picture  of  Kate  Staunton,  once  more  at  home  within  the  ahdt- 
tering  walls  of  Hatherstone. 

Once  more  at  home,  in  the  best  sense  of  this  expression,  Kate  wu 
soon  admitted  to  her  former  place  beside  her  grandfather  and  the  faithfid 
Margaret ;  and  although  a  change,  almost  beyond  the  usual  reaolt  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  had  passed  over  some  of  the  party,  they  were  still  the 
same  in  all  their  kinaly  feelings ;  and  more  than  Uie  same,  in  the  vim- 
faction  with  which  the  orphan  girl  was  again  welcomed  aa  an  inmnta  cf 
that  peaceful  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Tbebb  seems  to  be  a  generally-prevailing  disposition  to  describe  thoae 
moments  of  human  life  as  the  happiest,  in  which  we  do  not  think — in 
which  we  only/ef/,  and  (hat  possibly  on  one  subject  alone.  But  to  say 
that  we  are  the  happiest  we  can  be, — ^when  intelligence  ia  not  called 
forth,  when  judgment,  sleeps^  but  especially  when  conscience  is  not  oon- 
■dted,  or  does  not  approve,  let  the  object  gained  he  whai  it  nny^  kl 
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ambition  be  gratified  to  an j  conceivable  extent,  or  even  let  tke  tenderer 
emotions  of  the  soul  be  called  forth,  and  shed  like  dew  upon  the  path  of 
fife ;  or  let  the  bright  sunshine  of  some  almost  worshippea  luminary  shine 
forth  irradiating  its  dark  places,  and  gilding  afresh  what  was  beautiful 
before,  still  if  it  has  been  this  alone  we  have  sought,  and  intelligence,  and 
judgement,  and  conscience  have  not  helped  us  in  the  search,  we  must  have 
fallen  miserably  short  of  the  highest  happiness  we  are  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, because  the  highest  and  noolest  faculties  we  possess  have  not  been 
exercised  nor  gratified  in  the  pmrsuit. 

There  is  then  a  simple,  but  highly  philosophical  truth,  m  the  two 
great  facts  so  often  brought  before  the  consideration  of  mankind,  as  al- 
most to  weary  the  ear  with  their  necessary  repetition ;  first,  that  mere 
personal  gratification  can  never  satisfy  the  soul,  even  though  the  wealth 
of  worlds  should  minister  to  our  human  idol ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ  can  satisfy  the  soul,  even  though  evexy  other  en- 
joyment, esteemed  such  by  the  world,  should  be  denied.  The  fact  is, 
that  personal  gratification  ministers  chiefly  to  one  faculty — self-love ;  and 
thus,  while  necessarily  supplying  every  physical,  it  may  be  also,  every 
intellectual  want,  when  this  is  made  the  first  object  of  Ufe,  it  leaves  the 
highest  moral  faculties  either  unemployed,  or  employed  in  an  inferior 
manner,  so  as  to  be  made  wholly  subservient  to  the  tyranny  of  self,  a 
rule  of  government  which  never  yet  brought  perfect  happiness  to  any 
human  being.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  belief,  the  consistent 
practice,  and  the  profound  worship  of  the  Christian,  demand  pre-emi- 
nently the  exercise  of  the  highest  portion  of  his  nature,  and  especially 
that  portion  to  which  belong  all  the  springs  of  intelligent,  of  spiritual,  en- 
joyment. They  demand  the  exercise  of  benevolence  expanding  to  the 
whole  world ;  a  sense  of  riffht,  and  truth,  and  justice,  only  gratified  by 
what  is  right,  and  true,  and  just ;  with  a  profound  veneration  for  all  that 
IB  high  and  holy  in  itself ;  and  these  enlightened  by  wisdom,  and  intelli- 
gence, and  always  industriously  employed  in  searching  after  truth. 

Philosophically  speaking,  and  even  without  reference  to  the  direct  will 
of  God,  as  expressed  in  his  revealed  word — simply  speaking,  as  a  child 
would  view  the  whole  matter,  it  becomea  very  evident  that  those  por- 
tions of  human  experience  can  never  be  the  happiest,  in  which  our  high- 
est capabilities  of  enjoyment  are  not  called  into  exercise.  There  may  be 
portions  which  seem  happy,  because  of  some  pre-eminent  and  absorbing 
hope,  or  impulse,  which  at  such  a  time  is  gratified ;  but  in  how  inferior  a 
manner  the  great  wants  of  the  human  soul  are  thus  supplied,  let  the  past 
experience  of  every  human  being  testify.  We  have  only  to  look  batK  to 
the  fallen  idol,  to  behold  the  meanness  and  the  fragile  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  was  composed. 

It  b  then  that  we  begin  to  exclaim  against  the  world,  and  against  all 
sublunary  things.  It  is  then  that  we  speak  mournfully,  and  often  poeti- 
cally, of  disappointed  hopes,— of  emptiness  and  worthlessness,  where  we 
have  looked  for  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  the  richest  fruit— of  finding  upon 
the  desert  shore  of  life  nothing  but 

**  Wrecks,  and  the  tdt  rarf-weedi  of  biUem< 


And  why !  Because  we  have  expended  our  all  in  the  purchase  of  one 
food,  when  it  might  have  purchased  thousands — ^because  we  have  risked 
ttie  whole  of  our  merchanaisa  in  one  hark,  and  that  not  fitted  for  such  a 
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freight — ^because  we  have  drawn  water  from  one  fountain  only,  and  thai 
a  fountain  which  was  sure  to  run  dry. 

Still  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  inexperienced,  in  this  respect^  or  in 
any  other,  to  be  made  wiser  by  the  testimony  of  age.  The  young  wiD 
still  go  on  trusting  to  their  own  hopes,  and  believing  that  in  some  ooa 
promised  good  they  shall  obtain  their  all — ^believing  that  even  in  their 
earthly  pilgrimage,  there  will  still  gush  forth  for  them,  perhaps  from  some 
mountain-side  inaccessible  to  every  step  but  theirs,  some  blessed  streasi 
of  which,  if  they  drink,  they  shall  be  fully  and  entirely  satisfied.  And 
how  often,  until  the  very  last  stage  of  decrepitude  and  old  age,  ia  the 
existence  of  such  a  stream  believed  in,  and  the  place  of  its  pleasant  wa- 
ters'sought  with  unremitting  eagerness!  No  wonder,  when  age  and  in* 
drmity  are  still  busy  with  the  search,  that  youth  should  be  deluded  bj 
so  vain  a  hope.  No  wonder,  when  weariness,  and  hate,  and  bitterness  ci 
soul,  are  digging  for  it  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  darkness  and  despair,  thai 
Love  should  flutter  over  them  his.  rosy  pinions,  and,  laughing  at  their 
fruitless  labors,  should  exclaim,  "  Behold,  I  have  found  it  in  the  flowery 
meadows,  where  I  dwell.  It  is  there  that  it  flows  at  my  bidding  to  lave 
the  weary  feet,  and  cool  the  burning  lips  of  all  who  believe  in  me,  and 
follow  where  I  lead !" 

As  easy  could  it  be  to  persuade  the  affrighted  traveller  that  the  thun- 
der rolling  overhead  was  but  the  humming  of  the  drowsy  bee,  as  to  con- 
vince the  ardent  mind  of  youth  that  the  hrst  object  of  affection  was  noi 
in  reality  this  life-spring  of  the  soul,  from  which  all  good,  all  happiness, 
was  to  be  derived.  When  once  the  strong  conviction  has  taken  posses* 
sion  of  the  soul,  that  here,  and  here  only,  is  perfect  satisfacticm  to  be 
found,  all  persuasion  employed  upon  such  a  case  is  but  Uke  stubble 
thrown  upon  a  Are  to  quench  its  flames ;  all  reasoning  is  but  like  beating 
the  air  with  aimless  weapons. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  human  race,  this  strange  possession  of  the 
mind  does  not  come  upon  it  all  at  once ;  happily  there  are  premonitoij 
stages  of  the  disease,  in  which  it  is  possible  both  to  reflect  and  to  reason; 
and  when  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  make  choice  of  a  safe  and  rational  course, 
as  under  any  other  circumstances  of  life. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  premonitory  stage  of  a  very  desperate  maladT* 
that  Arnold  Lee,  without  reflecting  upon  the  consequences,  g^ve  up  hm 
whole  heart  to  the  pleasure  of  those  interviews  which  have  already  beea 
alluded  to,  as  ostensibly  devoted  to  lessons  in  the  art  of  drawing.  He 
had  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  warning  symptoms  of  that  which,  to. 
him  as  weU  as  to  other  men,  might  become  a  passion — proverbially  blind» 
and  often  too  ardent  and  flattering  in  its  promises  to  admit  of  the  exer- 
cise of  calm  reasoning  under  the  influence  of  its  power,  when  once  it  hae 
gained  ascendency  over  the  whole  mind.  Was  Arnold  Lee  to  sit  down 
and  calculate  the  consequences  of  his  attaching  himself  to  the  capricioQe 
and  wayward  girl  who  had  already  charmed  his  fancy  ?  Was  he  to  ask 
himself,  in  what  respect  her  character  was  likely  to  harmonize  with  hii* 
or  in  what  manner  they  were  calculated  to  create  each  other's  happinesaf 
Was  he  to  map  out  a  future,  shared  under  his  circumstances,  with  such 
a  companion,  and  mark  through  what  difiiculties  she  would  sustain  him, 
what  dangers  she  would  assist  him  to  avoid,  and  above  all,  how  far  her 
peculiarities  of  habit  and  temperament  would  hinder  or  promote  the 
higher  and  more  sacred  duties  <^  his  life  ? 
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Most  assuredly  sach  would  hare  been  the  secret  questioning  of  a  wise 
and  a  prudent  man,  in  communing  with  his  own  heart  under  such  circum* 
stances ;  but  we  have  already  said  that  Arnold  was  not  wiser  than  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  that  when  he  escaped  unhurt  in  moments  of  peril, 
he  had  sometimes,  like  many  even  of  the  best  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
more  cause  to  thank  a  kind  Providence  for  protecting  him,  than  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  calm  forethought,  the  self-command,  or  the 
wisdom  he  had  exercised. 

Not  that  Arnold  Lee  would  thus  far  risk  himself,  where  there  was 
aetual  moral  wrong  to  be  avoided.  In  such  cases,  no  one  eould  be  sooner 
awake  to  danger,  or  more  immediately  repelled  than  himself.  His  weak- 
ness was  not  there,  but  in  a  natural  tendency  to  follow  out  his  own  will, 
and  to  persuade  himself  that  he  could  accomplish  some  good  object  by 
doing  so.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  said,  his  dreams  by  day  and  by 
night  embodied  the  idea  of  rescuing  a  noble  girl  from  the  temptations  of 
a  flattering  and  deceitful  world,  and  of  placing  her  securely  imder  his 
own  protection,  where  she  would  have  no  inducement  to  cultivate  those 
superficial  embellishments,  which  he  saw  plainly  she  was,  under  her  pres- 
ent circumstances,  but  too  hkely  to  substitute  for  real  and  intrinsic 
worth.  Knight-errantry  had  surely  never  a  more  noble  design,  nor  be- 
nevolence a  more  laudable  purpose.  No  wonder  that  a  youth  so  inex- 
perienced as  Arnold,  should  be  captivated  with  the  charms  of  hb  own 
project ! 

And  Dorothy  Dalrymple — what  was  her  purpose  or  design  in  lingering 
over  those  lessons  as  she  did,  and  in  makixig  it  a  greater  point  to  attena 
upon  her  drawing-master  at  his  appointed  time,  than  upon  any  of  the 
well-dressed  visiters  who  left  their  cards  At  her  fathers  door?  Had 
Dorothy  any  hope  or  design  of  doing  good  ?  Not  a  whit ;  but  she  talked 
very  pleasantly  and  plausibly — ^yes,  and  she  thought  very  pleasantly  and 
plausibly  too ;  for  she  also  deceived  herself,  and  fell  into  a  sweet  dream 
of  some  better,  and  nobler,  and  higher,  kind  of  existence  than  she  bad 
hitherto  experienced,  or  was  likely  to  experience,  in  connection  with  such 
parties  as  she  habitually  associated  with. 

Perhaps  never  in  her  life  before,  had  Dorothy  seen  so  much  the  hol> 
lowness,  the  emptiness,  and  the  utter  insipidity  of  the  conversation  in 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  take  a  part ;  and  but  that  it  had  so  fre- 
quently herself  and  her  own  praises  for  its  subject,  would  ere  this  have 
wearied  and  disgusted  her  ear,  even  without  the  strong  contrast  into 
which  it  was  now  thrown  by  the  frank  intelligence  of  an  unsophisticated 
and  superior  mind.  Nor  in  the  one  only  charm  which  the  conversation 
most  familiar  to  her  ear  possessed  for  her,  was  that  of  Arnold  Lee  at  aU 
inferior ;  for  she  herself  was  still  the  frequent  theme— not  prabed — not 
flattered — no,  Arnold  wished  to  do  her  good ;  he  therefore  unconsciously, 
and  certainly  without  design,  poured  into  her  hungry  heart  the  highest 
flattery,  and  offered  at  her  vanity  the  richest  incense,  by  showing  her 
bow  deeply — how  intensely — he  was  interested  in  her  good — how  entirely 
he  believed  her  worth  all  the  trouble  of  improving — and  how  supremely 
he  regarded  her  happiness  in  all  he  said  ana  did. 

Ah !  is  there  not  often  a  deep  burning  pride  in  the  humility  which  re- 
caires  such  lectures  gracefully?  Is  there  not  often  a  high  exultation 
ader  such  reproof — a  conquest  gained  with  every  fault  that  is  brought 
to  light  ?    Altogether  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  pitiful  buainesa,  when 
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young  men  and  young  women,  very  pleasant  to  each  other,  pretend  lo 
do  each  other  good ;  and  much  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  be  aoi 
But  until  women  can  learn  better  to  understand  the  workings  of  thdr  ova 
vanity,  so  as  to  distingruish  that  in  all  its  varieties  from  the  impulse  of 
nobler  and  higher  feelings ;  and  until  men  can  learn  better  to  discriminate 
between  their  love  of  power  over  others,  and  property  in  their  thoughti^ 
their  confidence,  and  their  affections,  from  theur  pure  love  of  doing  good ; 
it  would  certainly  be  wiser  to  waive  the  i  esponsibility  of  mutual  improve- 
ment between  the  two  sexes,  and  at  least  to  wait  for  gray  hairs,  and  faded 
cheeks,  to  have  rendered  such  benevolent  endeavors  more  safe;  or  fior 
some  bond  of  relationship  to  have  established  a  less  questionable  right  to 
reprove  and  to  correct. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  two  individuals  with  whom  we  aie 
just  now  concerned,  never  once  cast  so  much  as  a  wandering  thought 
upon  what  their  mutually  interesting  conversation  was  to  lead  to.  As 
two  children  set  at  Uberty  to  enjoy  a  long  summer-day's  ramble,  amoie 
themselves  with  gathering  flowers  by  the  way,  with  listening  to  the  aong 
of  happy  birds,  or  watching  the  variegated  insects  which  flit  around  them 
on  light  and  golden  wings,  without  calculating  the  distance  they  hsTe 
gone,  or  the  termination  of  their  path  amongst  the  woods  and  meada ;  so 
the  two  beings  who  had  been  thus  strangely  thrown  together,  and  who, 
though  with  intelligence  more  matured,  were  in  their  experience  but 
children  still,  went  rambling  on  through  sxmny  realms  of  thought,  moie 
rich  in  flowers,  more  full  of  harmony,  more  gayly  variegated,  than  ever 
were  the  vales  of  classic  story,  or  the  realms  oi  pastoral  lay.  So  went 
they  on,  without  reflecting  that  the  meadow,  however  rich  in  floweia, 
must  have  a  boundary ;  the\wood,  however  melodious,  must  be  pasted 
through ;  the  golden  height,  however  glorious  in  sunshine,  must  be  de- 
scended ;  and  the  regions  of  thought,  however  peopled  with  images  o£ 
joy  and  beauty,  must  be  exchanged  for  the  stem  realities  of  life. 

In  all  the  intercourse  which  had  yet  taken  place  between  them,  the 
name  of  love  had  never  once  been  mentioned,  nor  had  any  direct  alluaioo 
to  the  subject  itself  been  made.  A  third  party  might  have  been  present^ 
and  could  have  reported  nothing  for  the  gossip  of  the  town  of  M  to 

make  a  story  of.  Frederic  Ashley  himself  might  have  listened  to  the 
conversation,  nor  have  gathered  from  it  any  thing  to  arrest  the  elabonte 
fitting-up  of  his  own  elegant  mansion,  which  formed  so  fruitful  a  theme 
in  the  parties  where  Mrs.  Norris  took  her  accustomed  place.  And  yet 
the  winter  was  far  advanced,  and  the  embankment  being  in  a  gieat 
measure  delayed  until  the  spring,  there  was  more  time  for  the  drawiqg- 
lessons  to  proceed  without  interruption ;  and  from  the  importance  whidi 
appeared  to  be  attached  to  them,  one  would  naturally  have  supposed 
that  they  were  proceeding  with  very  great  success,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  winter  should  be  passed,  Dorothy  would  be  in  a  great  measure  pie- 
pared  for  ^ing  to  Rome,  in  order  to  study  and  profit  by  the  works  of  art 
m  the  Vatican. 

Although  so  young  in  years  and  in  experience,  Dorothy  Dahrymple  bad 
quick  perceptions  which  helped  her  to  many  sage  conclusions,  almost  without 
that  process  of  reasoning  which  is  necessary  to  minds  of  slower  movement ; 
and  in  her  short  intercourse  with  the  world,  she  had  abneady  clearly  pa* 
Cttved,  that  amongst  many  admirers,  her  real  friends  were  but  few.  With 
m  spirit  beyond  the  ordinaiy  endowment  of  her  sex,  she  must  atiill  httft 
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thien  either  more  w  leas  than  woman,  had  she  not  been  anbieet  to  mo- 
ments of  depression  in  which  this  fipreat  spirit  fi;aye  way,  and  sometimes 
efen  sunk  below  the  common  leveT  of  despondency.  It  was  then  that 
the  felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  her  loneliness — ^her  want — her  destitution.  It 
was  then  that  she  saw  too  clearly  how  small  was  the  share  which  she 
held  in  the  real  esteem  or  affection  of  any  hmnan  heart  In  her  girlhood 
•he  had  never  dreamed  of  this.  With  life,  and  health,  and  liberty,  and 
the  world  before  her — with  that  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty  in  view  which 
promised  her  such  wealth  of  unfound  treasures,  such  golden  shores,  such 
sunny  sands,  she  had  never  anticipated  the  flagging  sail,  the  weary  oar, 
or  the  baffled  helm ;  but  even  now,  with  l^er  short  and  limited  experience, 
the  stem  conviction  was  sometimes  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  even  if 
she  could  attain  the  highest  eminence  which  human  ambition  ever  aimed 
at,  if  she  cauid  stand  there,  the  envied  of  all  beholders,  the  position  itself 
would  fail  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  soul. 

Whenever  this  fearful  appr^ension  arose,  there  invariably  came  with 
it  a  growing  suspicion  that  this  was  not  the  world  she  had  hoped  to  find 
—the  world  in  which  it  was  true  glory  to  be  distinguished  ;  and  just  as 
Dorothy  advanced  in  life  towards  the  more  matured  feelings  of  a  woman, 
just  as  she  left  behind  the  vague  but  ever-aspiring  dreams  of  her  child- 
hood, just  as  she  looked  upon  the  social  world  in  all  its  littleness,  its  false 
pretences,  and  its  paltry  aims,  her  spirit  yearned  after  something  still  be- 

Jood — something  higher,  nobler,  and  better  worth  the  struggle  of  a  life. 
Qst  in  proportion,  too,  as  excitement,  without  a  sufficient  or  satisfying 
purpose,  brought  with  it  the  natural  reaction  of  depressed  and  wearied 
ipints,  Dorothy  becfan  to  question  and  to  feel,  as  a  more  thoughtful,  and 
eertoinly  a  widely  different  being,  from  the  wild  girl  who  once,  in  her  fa- 
ther's little  garden,  could  be  amused  with  the  gathering  together  of  autunm 
leaves. 

Thus  far,  however,  Dorothy  onl^  questioned,  and  thought,  for  herself. 
Fond  as  she  had  ever  been  of  makmg  self  the  subject  of  her  conversation, 
and  feeling  self  to  be  the  first  object  of  consideration  wherever  she  went, 
she  was  about  to  demand  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  idol,  an  offering  of  no 
less  golden  price  than  a  noble  human  heart. 

Most  young  ladies  under  Dorothy's  circumstances,  would  have  believed 
themselves  on  the  very  point  of  falling  in  love ;  and  no  doubt  Dorothy 
bad  her  own  secret  and  shrewd  suspicions  that  such  might  be  the  ease 
with  herself.  Most  assuredly  she  had  never  felt  so  much  like  it  before ; 
and  the  interest  she  took  in  her  drawing-lessons,  her  eagerness  to  have 
them  continued,  her  impatience  and  depression  if  any  tmng  occurred  to 
interrupt  them,  or  to  delay  the  coming  of  her  instructor  at  the  accustomed 
time — above  idl,  the  clearness  of  recollection  with  which  she  dwelt  upon 
tvery  thing  he  said  to  her,  her  intense  anxiety  to  draw  him  out  into  fur- 
ther communication  on  topics  of  a  personal  character,  all  these  were  surely 
lymptoms  of  an  approacning  crisis  in  that  malady  which  is  so  uniformly 
railed  6finy  in  lorn;  but  wmch,  even  when  exhibiting  all  these  features, 
ind  a  thousand  others  more  decisive  still  in  their  outward  character,  is 
often  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Will  the  young  reader  endure  for  a  moment  a  few  grave  hints  on  a 
•ubject  which  is  too  frequently  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  reasoning ;  by 
•ome  parties  thought  too  saorea,  by  others  too  trifling,  by  all  unsmtabfo 
fnr  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  ?    And  consequently  that  whioh 
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forma  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  experience  of  every  huiMB  bcing^  • 
large  portion  of  the  business  of  hmnan  life — that  which — above  evetr 
other  tendency,  impulse,  or  passion,  decides  thdr  destiny  for  this  wmia, 
and  often  for  the  next — ^that  which  attaches  them  by  mdissolable  ties  to 
relationship,  home,  and  society — ^that  which  constitutes  their  bane  or  ther 
blessing,  their  happiness  or  their  misery,  which  enters  alike  into  their  so^ 
cess  or  their  failure,  and  is  equally  capable  of  accelerating  both—that  m 
not  to  be  looked  into  with  serious  eyes,  but  is  left  for  the  gossip  of  tke 
young,  the  jest  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  scorn  of  the  would-be  wise. 

One  word,  therefore,  of  serious  earnestness  on  this  forbidden  subjeetF— 
one  word  of  quiet  reasoning,  and  of  simple  truth,  may  surely  be  borne 
withy  for  the  sake  of  the  variety  which  it  presents  in  the  accustomed  mode 
of  treating  a  somewhat  popular  theme.  One  word— and  it  is  this.  Then 
are  two  distinct  ways  of  becoming  entangled  in  what  is  called  a  love-aflUr: 
there  is  the  love  itself — a  holy,  and  a  precious  thing ;  and  there  is  the  low 
of  being  loved — a  mean — a  greedy-^a  devouring  passion  where  it  exists 
without  the  act  of  loving,  and  where  it  demands  so  costly  a  thing  as  a 
human  heart,  with  all  its  warm  and  generous  affections,  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  a  selfish  vanity. 

It  is  on  these  unequal  grounds  that  the  young  so  often  mix  in  societ^» 
and  that  such  fearful  and  fatal  mistakes  are  consequently  made.  The 
false  passion  exhibits  all  the  outward  symptoms  of  the  real  one,  and  what 
renders  discrimination  between  the  two  more  difficult,  b  that  it  often,  if 
not  always  is,  in  some  measure  mixed  with  it ;  for  to  love,  and  not  to  de- 
sire to  be  loved  in  return,  would  be  as  little  in  accordance  with  reason,  as 
with  nature. 

It  is  on  these  unequal,  and  false  grounds,  that  women  sometimes  dan 
to  marry ;  and  oh !  what  an  awakening  to  the  truth  comes  then !  Tha 
devoted  affection  which  had  supplied  abundant  food  for  vanity  in  those 
circles  of  society  where  it  could  be  exhibited  as  a  trophy  of  conquest,  or 
while  the  freshness  of  the  victory  enhanced  its  value,  how  does  it  pall  and 
weary  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life ;  or  perhaps  if  still  valued  for  the 
precious  incense  it  offers,  how  is  it  drawn  upon,  and  drained  of  its  sweet- 
ness, by  that  requiring  and  insatiable  love  of  being  loved,  which  must  be 
fed  by  constant  demonstrations  of  attachment,  at  once  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  wearing  to  the  patience  of  the  most  devoted. 

It  is  this  vanity  of  bemg  loved,  when  mistaken  for  the  act  of  loving^ 
which  makes  so  many  fretful,  teasing,  and  requiring  wives.  The  charae- 
ter  of  the  flirt  is  peculiarly  marked  by  this  propensity,  and  might  be  a 
warning,  instead  of  an  attraction,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  those  who  compete 
for  her  favors  or  her  smiles.  The  position  of  a  flirt  is  that  of  a  persoa 
demanding  of  others  a  costly  and  valuable  treasure,  for  which  it  is  mipos- 
sible  that  any  equivalent  should  be  returned.  It  is  more  odious  even  Uunn 
this,  for  it  implies  the  use  of  deep  artifice  to  obtain  by  secret  means,  what 
right  reason  and  honorable  feeling  would  alike  blush  to  demand  open!?. 
It  implies  deception  too,  for  it  makes  a  show  of  being  able  to  return  m 
kind,  some  portion  at  least  of  the  treasure  demanded.  It  promises  noth- 
mg — it  cannot  promise ;  because  there  would  be  living  witnesses  to  proive 
that  others  had  shared  in  the  same,  and  all  would  know  that  the  heart  in 
question,  however  large  and  bountiful,  could  not  be  bestow^  upon  alL 
No;  the  flirt  ia  acquainted  with  a  safer  course  than  thk.  It  is  the  gmt 
of  her  life  to  find  out  and  practise  such  methods  of  actii^,  speak- 
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Bg,  and  even  looking,  as  •hall  conyey  the  idea  that  she  herself  has  a 
Mart  to  be  won,  when  in  reality  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life  is  to  win 
tiM  hearts  of  others. 

If  the  professed  flirt  were  the  only  one  addicted  to  this  practice,  or  lia- 
ble in  this  way  to  be  deceived  herself  while  deceiving  others,  there  would 
be  comparatively  little  mischief  done  to  society ;  nor  would  the  individual 
injury  be  such  as  to  claim  any  laree  amount  «f  sympathy  or  considera- 
tioD.  But  the  evil  to  be  deplored  is  one  which  tries  the  foundation  of 
human  happiness  in  a  widely  different  manner.  It  arises  in  fact  out  of 
that  ignorance  of  themselves  which  is  supposed  necessarily  to  belong  to 
the  young,  and  which  education  makes  no  pretence  to  remedy.  It  con- 
sequently exists  amongst  the  learned  and  the  highly-taught  according  to 
the  accustomed  fashion  of  instruction,  and  influences  their  actions,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  amongst  the  more  ignorant  and  xmenlightened. 

By  which  of  the  common  systems  of  instruction,  for  instance,  is  a  vain 
young  girl  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  that  while  believing  herself  cap- 
tivate by  her  first  love,  and  fancying  him  an  object  of  affection,  she  is 
only  captivated  by  his  flattering  attentions,  and  charmed  with  the  idea  of 
being  an  object  of  affection  herself? — that  she  is  in  reality  only  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  being  preferred  before  others ;  and  thus  the  deeper  the 
impression  she  has  the  power  to  make,  the  more  ardent  and  devoted  the 
attachment  displayed  by  her  lover,  the  greater  is  the  gratification  to  her 
own  vanity  and  self-love  ? 

It  is  precisely  this  mistake,  so  frequently  the  result  of  pure  i^orance 
as  regards  the  motives,  powers,  and  passions  which  habitually  influence 
our  common  nature,  that  makes  shipwreck  of  so  large  an  amount  of  hu- 
man happiness  in  the  married  state.  It  is  the  fact  of  entering  upon  that 
state  prepared,  and  expecting  to  receive,  rather  than  to  give — to  be  the 
pampered,  cherished,  flattered  one,  rather  than  to  cherish,  bear  with,  and, 
if  profoundly  admiring  be  flattering,  then  to  flatter  another. 

If  in  the  outset  there  should  be  so  great  a  similarity  in  the  symptoms 
of  these  two  emotions,  or  tendencies,  as  to  excite  the  mquiry — where  lies 
the  difference  ? — their  results  are  so  strongly  marked  oy  contradictory 
elements  of  character,  as  to  draw  out,  through  the  whole  experience  of 
life,  a  set  of  feelings  and  habits  entirely  opposed  to  each  other.  In  one 
case,  these  are  greedily  bent  upon  receivmg — in  the  other,  benevolently 
disposed  to  give  out  perpetually  from  a  fountain  inexhaustible  as  life 
itself.  In  one  case  there  is  a  constant  demand — in  the  other,  a  no  less 
constant  supply.  In  one  case  there  is  self  for  the  centre  of  all  good — 
in  the  other,  self  is  forgotten  in  ministering  to  the  good  of  a  being  who 
is  more  than  self.  In  one  case,  kindness,  attention,  solicitude,  are  watched 
for,  demanded  as  a  right,  and  only  borne  without,  by  sorrow,  reproaches, 
and  tears ;  in  the  other  they  are  dispensed  like  the  sunshine  and  the  dew 
—equally  natural,  generous,  and  spontaneous,  but  not  the  les6  essential 
to  the  verdure  and  the  beauty  of  life.  In  one  case,  the  insatiable  receiver 
aits  like  a  bloated  idol  on  a  mystic^  shrine,  gloating  over  rich  offenngs 
presented  there — ^in  the  other,  the  heart  itself  pours  forth  its  secret 
wealth,  and  asks  for  no  return  beyond  those  of  welcome  and  acceptance. 

Just  in  proportion  then  as  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive , 
iiid  just  in  the  same  manner,  is  the  act  of  loving,  generously  and  devo- 
tedly, superior  in  all  the  elements  of  true  nobility  and  true  happiness,  to 
fkat  commoD,  mean,  and  despicable  passion,  which  deserves  np  better 
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name  than  a  greediness  for  being  loved ;  and  just  in  proportion  too^  m 
these  distinct  elements  of  character  differ  from  each  other,  is  it  impottnt 
to  learn  in  early  life  how  to  distinguish  them  each  from  the  othco*,  boA 
in  their  outwara  manifestations,  and  in  their  secret  influence  upon  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  life. 

When  education  shall  have  mastered  a  few  difficulties  of  this  doserq^ 
tion,  it  will  indeed  have  •become  worthy  of  its  name.  When  educatofa 
shall  have  turned  their  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature-^when  thej 
shall  even  have  dreamed  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  so— when  the^  sbafl 
have  entertained,  though  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  fact,  that  the  sprmgt  ef 
human  conduct  arise  more  out  of  this  class  of  feelings,  than  out  of  prob* 
leros  in  algebra,  or  Latin  roots,  or  even  living  language  in  any  of  its  Taxied 
forms,  they  will  have  advanced  one  step  towards  that  "Me^ed  era  when 
moral  cultivation  shall  assert  its  claim  to  be  regarded  in  connection  wA 
intellectual.  Even  then,  the  long  years  in  which  intellect  alone  has  been 
the  direct  object  of  the  educator  in  systematic  training,  will  have  to  be 
recovered  by  that  neglected  portion  of  our  nature,  out  of  which  spring  the 
motives  of  all  human  conduct— out  of  which  spring  happmess  aiKl  nuseiy 
— good  and  evil.  All  the  long  years  in  which  this  has  been  neglected 
wiu  then  have  to  be  made  up  for  by  tenfold  earnestness  and  eflfbrt,  before 
that  equal  balance  of  mind,  that  harmony  of  character,  and  that  coosiift- 
ency  of  action  can  be  looked  for,  which  constitute  man  a  fitting  re- 
cipient for  the  higher  influences  of  religion,  and  which,  instead  of  fruslitp 
ting  the  great  work  still  remaining  to  be  done,  is  like  the  preparatioQ  of 
the  s<m1  before  the  scattering  in  of  precious  seed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

If  the  chapter  just  closed  shall  have  made  too  large  a  demand  npcm 
the  patience  of  the  reader  while  enduring  that  moralizing,  or  lectur- 
ing, as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it  which  is  not  always  the  most  read- 
aWe  portion  of  a  story,  we  will  promise,  by  way  of  encouragemenl^ 
that  nothing  of  the  same  nature  shall  occur  for  many  pages  to  come — ire 
would  say  for  many  chapters,  but  that  the  stoir-teller  needs  a  few  resting^ 
places  now  and  then.  Life  is  not  all  incidfent;  it  has  its  intervals  of 
thought,  as  well  as  action— of  feeling— of  endurance ;  and  in  order  to  refleeli 
and  profit  by  these,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sit  down  as  it  were  upoD 
the  sand-hills  of  the  desert,  and  consider  from  what  point  in  the  hoiuoo 
the  journey  has  been  made,  or  to  what  opening  in  the  distance  it  is  likdy 
to  lead. 

From  such  a  point  of  observation,  dry  ^d  dusty  as  it  might  seem  m 
itself,  and  unmarked  by  any  new  of  interesting  feature,  we  now  return  to 
the  drawing-lessons  ;  and  wonder,  whether,  while  they  were  so  diligentlj 
advancing,  there  were  no  interruptions  from  the  social  habits  and  assoda- 
tions  of  one  party,  or  the  grave  duties  and  sterner  occupations  of  the  other. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  great  busmess  of  the  embankment 
was  suspended  for  the  winter  months,  so  far  at  least  as  it  might  hwn 
requbed  the  attendance  of  Arnold  Lee  upon  the  shore ;  and,  wiUi  rqptrd 
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lo  his  own  famfly,  facts  had  recently  transpired  which  allowed  his  mind  a 
Httle  respite  from  those  growing  cares  about  actual  subsbtence,  which  had 
for  some  time  eaten  away  its  peace. 

It  is  true  that  Lucy  Lee  was  stUl  a  sufferer  from  an  almost  hopeless 
malady  ;  but  ever  since  the  return  of  Kate  Staunton  to  Hatherstone,  there 
had  come  at  frequent  intervals  such  kind  and  welcome  remittances  from 
Margaret,  that  the  nursbg  of  the  anxious  mother  in  her  lonely  cottage, 
had  been  greatly  alleviated  in  its  weariness  and  privation,  by  the  abihty 
to  procure  many  of  the  comforts  as  well  as  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
Not  that  Margaret  even  in  this  indulgence  of  her  natural  generosity, 
went  at  all  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  personal  allowance.  Her  rule  of 
Kfe  was  one  of  strict  integrity,  and  so  long  as  it  remained  impossible  to 
eoQsult  with  her  husband  on  subjects  of  tms  nature  without  endangering 
his  still  precarious  health,  she  would  rather  have  deprived  herself  of  daily 
food,  than  have  trespassed  in  the  smallest  degree  u^f<m  the  right,  which 
the  had  always  maintamed  that  her  husband  held  exclusively,  to  dispose 
of  his  own  property  ;  and  especially  in  a  case  like  the  present  instance, 
she  repeated  her  frequent  assertions,  that  she  herself  had  no  business  to 
interfere. 

A  little  hoard,  however,  Margaret  had  always  possessed  of  her  own, 
the  careful  savings  out  of  her  not  very  abundant  allowance  of  pocket- 
money;  and  thb  hoard  had  so  few  demands  upon  it  in  the  way  of 
expensive  personal  claims,  that  it  had  often  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  without,  as  she  said,  her  husband  being  a  bit  the  worse.  It  is  true 
she  had  her  regular  allowance  for  this  purpose  as  well,  and  all  might 
easily  have  been  placed  together  without  mfnngement  upon  that  bit  the 
wane  which  it  was  so  much  her  study  to  avoid  ;  for  such  was  the  confi- 
dence of  Michael  Staunton  in  the  integrity,  economy,  and  good  manage- 
ment of  his  wife,  that  had  she  chosen  to  do  so,  she  might  without  question 
have  made  very  extensive  demands  upon  his  property.  But  whether  it 
was  prudent  provision  on  her  part  against  any  future  investigation,  or 
whether  it  really  assbted  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  peace  of  mind 
which  was  her  most  striking  characterbtic,  perhaps  Margaret  never 
exactly  knew  ;  it  was  enough  lor  her  that  a  habit  had  been  early  formed, 
and  could  not  now  without  the  greatest  difficulty  have  been  laid  aside,  ci 
placing  every  item  of  money  either  received  or  expended  to  its  right 
account,  and  of  never  trespassmg  upon  the  fund  appropriated  to  one 
object  for  the  supply  of  another,  except  only  in  thb  one  instance  of  tie 
overplus  from  her  own  individual  wants ;  but  even  here  she  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  paying  herself  back  from  her  poor-box  than  she  would 
have  thought  of  robbing  a  neighbor's  orchard. 

It  was  ^om  thb  little  store  then  that  she  was  able  to  supply  a  succes- 
aon  of  trifline,  but  most  welcome,  comforts  for  the  sick-room  of  poor 
Lucy  Lee,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  many  sweet  and  soothing  ex- 
pressions, conveyed  in  her  own  simple  languafire,  and  by  frequent  assu- 
nnces  that  it  was  only  because  hb  liie  depended  upon  hb  mind  being  kept 
imruffled,  that  she  dared  not  draw  the  attention  of  herliusband  to  their 
wants  so  as  to  relieve  them  more  effectually.  All  thb  was  expressed,  though 
in  the  homeliest  phraseology,  yet  with  such  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
that  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Lee  was  more  sustained  and  comforted  than  it 
eould  have  been  by  tenfold  the  amount  of  actual  gifts,  accompanied  with 
\&m  of  genuine  teemg. 
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But  for  this  source  of  consolation,  the  coining  on  of  that  dreary  winlei 
would  indeed  have  been  a  season  of  heaviness  and  gloom  to  one  who 
watched  the  gradual  fading  of  youthful  strength  and  b^uty,  almost  with- 
out a  hope  of  its  revival  from  that  slowly  wasting,  but  still  evident,  decay. 
Nor  was  the  tjck  chamber  of  her  daughter  enlivened  by  that  cheering 
hope  which  has  so  often  illuminated  the  abode  of  suffering  and  poverty 
with  a  glory  of  its  own,  and  turned  the  darkness  there  into  the  light  i 
heaven  and  immortality. 

Lucy  had  never  been  habituated  to  live  without  the  regular  observanee 
of  religious  duties,  and  she  would  not  have  dared,  even  had  she  felt 
inclined,  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  thoughts.  She  had  always  been 
a  reguLir  reader  of  her  Bible,  and  would  have  been  shocked  to  lie  down  feu 
sleep  without  at  least  performing  the  outward  act  of  prayer.  But  be- 
yond this  her  heart  and  her  thoughts  had  been  entirely  at  liberty  to  make 
to  themselves  whatsoever  idols  they  might  choose,  and  to  worship  them 
too.  The  idol  which  Lucy  had  chosen  has  already  been  described,  and  U 
this  idol  was  now  in  the  smallest  degree  less  attractive,  if  its  glory  was 
fading,  or  its  form  becoming  stripped  of  its  beauty,  it  was  only  as  the 
whole  world  was  growing  more  dim  before  her  eyes,  or  as  fever  worked 
upon  her  brain  and  confused  its  many  images,  until  each  in  its  turn  be- 
came individually  less  distinct.  It  was  not — but  oh !  how  earnestly  did 
her  mother  wish  it  was — ^it  was  not  that  the  glories  of  another  world,  and 
the  peaceful  submission,  and  holy  reverence  of  a  purer  worship,  were 
taking  possession  of  her  soul. 

Although  Lucy  had  been  delicately  constituted  from  her  childhood  she 
had  never  known  illness  before ;  the  bodily  sufferings  which  she  now  en- 
dured were  consequently  as  strange  to  her  experience,  as  that  great  stroke 
upon  her  mind  had  been.  She  had  expenenced  no  discipune  in  eariy 
life  likely  to  produce  the  result  of  patience  under  afflicUon.  Indeed,  from 
her  extreme  gentleness  and  beauty  she  had  been  too  frequently  a  uni- 
versal favorite,  and  from  her  pliant  and  docile  disposition  had  scarcely 
appeared  to  require  anything  of  the  nature  of  disciplme  at  all.  But  the 
Shepherd  who  sent  forth  such  a  lamb  to  feed  upon  the  mountain-side^ 
was  not  going  to  receive  it  back  into  his  fold  without  further  preparation 
for  peace  and  enjoyment  there.  Heaven  would  have  been  no  place  of 
happiness  even  to  so  guileless,  and  comparatively  so  innocent  a  girl  as 
Lucy  Lee,  without  some  chastening  of  a  father's  hand ;  and  therefon^ 
not  only  had  her  idol  been  torn  away,  but  she  had  been  forbidden  that 
worship— death  had  forbidden  it,  and  who  should  gainsay  that  wandng^- 
that  reproving  voice  ? 

If  suffering  was  strange  to  Lucy  Lee,  it  must  also  be  confessed  thai 
she  was  not  altogether  patient  under  its  infliction — not  so  subdued,  and 
certainly  not  so  resided  as  her  more  disciplined  mother  wished,  and 
prayed  to  see  her.  To  her  it  seemed  hard  to  leave  the  world  so  tooda 
and  in  such  a  manner  too !  Fond  as  her  eye  was  of  glancing  over  beauti- 
ful objects  it  turned  away  with  weariness,  and  often  with  aisgust,  from 
the  meanness  and  poverty  of  every  thing  by  which  she  was  surroundedl 
Her  delicate  hands  could  not  touch  the  coverlid  of  the  bed ;  her  cheek 
could  not  rest  upon  the  coarse  texture  of  such  a  pillow ;  and  though  her 
mother  with  the  utmost  dexterity  placed  under  both  the  finest  camhiie, 
rescued  from  the  general  ruin  by  her  faithful  Betsy,  there  was  ttill  i 
perpetual  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  but  too  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
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DiTalidy  even  when  for  her  mother's  sake  she  refrained  from  finding 
UolU 

And  was  it  not  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  for  what  can  sustain  the 
poor  pampered  child  of  luxury  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
imder  the  privations  of  poverty,  but  one  of  Jiese  two  things— either  the 
absence  of  feeling,  or  the  presence  of  right  principle?  It  is  not  in 
nature  to  feel  acutely,  and  not  care ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  right 
principle,  supported  by  religious  f:iith,  so  to  sustain  the  sufferer  under 
such  circumstances,  that  present  and  inferior  pain  is  forgotten  in  the  con- 
templation of  themes  of  higher,  purer,  and  more  enduring  interest.  It 
is  not,  then,  that  poverty  and  all  its  harsh  accompaniments  ire  disre- 
garded, it  is,  and  must  be  felt  as  bitter,  even  when  acknowledged  as 
most  wholesome ;  but  as  the  soldier  on  the  eve  of  victorjf  feels  not  the 
weariness  of  his  long  travel,  nor  stays  to  pluck  the  thorns  from  out  his 
feet,  nor  knows,  in  tkct,  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stands,  sc* 
eager  is  his  anticipation  of  that  great  event,  so  occupied  his  thoughts  in 
all  the  circumstances  which  may  indicate  its  certainty  or  its  delay ;  so  if 
the  heart  could  once  be  brought  to  realize  the  paramount  importance  of 
those  immortal  interests  which  constitute  the  great  end  and  purpose  of 
human  life,  how  little  care  would  then  be  spent  upon  the  intermediate 
comforts  or  discomforts  which  so  often  occupy  the  toiveller  on  his  way. 

Lucy  Lee  was  far  indeed  from  having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  philosophy, 
as  some  call  it,  but  more  properly  of  resignation— of  heart-surrender  to 
the  will  of  Ood,  without  question,  and  without  reserve.  To  her  it  seemed 
hard  to  be  leaving  such  a  world,  where  others  were  still  finding  mucli  to 
admire  and  enjoy ;  but  it  seemed  harder  still  to  have  been  forcibly  driven 
out  from  those  enjoyments,  cut  off  from  all  its  costly  pleasures,  and  cast 
down  into  deep  degradation  and  disgrace  without  the  least  fault  of  hers  * 
and  once  when  she  was  complaining  in  this  manner,  her  mother  asked 
her  if  it  would  have  been  easier  or  pleasanter  to  her,  had  she  been 
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should  have  felt  it  more  just,"  replied  Lucy,  "  and  therefore  less 
difficult  to  submit  to." 

"  Al  !  my  child!"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  what  have^we  to  do  with  God's 
justice,  or  how  b  it  possible  we  should  understand  it  ?  The  justice  of 
man  is  often  difficult  enough,  and  consequently  the  dispensing  of  rewards 
and  punishments  becomes  often  in  hb  hands  Uie  most  flagrant  and  gross 
injustice  ;  but  the  justice  of  Ood  has  to  take  into  account  all  that  must 
necessarily  be  known  to  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  even 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  has  to  take  into  account  all  that 
has  ever  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  mtinkind, 
from  the  first  principles  of  human  action  developmg  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  a  simple  child,  through  all  the  great  revolutions  whicli  have 
chanj^ed  the  aspect  of  national  or  social  aflairs.  Let  us  never  talk  of 
God  s  justice  then  as  within  the  limits  of  our  comprehension,  nor  pro- 
nounce upon  it  either  as  violated  or  fulfilled  in  relation  to  any  particular 
instance  that  may  fall  beneath  our  observation.  Once  beUeving  it  per- 
fect and  inviolable,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  except  to  regard  it  ns 
one  of  the  high  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature,  whose  operations  are  in- 
scrutable to  us.  Let  us  rather  dwell  upon  his  mercy,  and  here  it  is,  my 
child,  that  you  will  find  the  peace  you  so  much  need." 

**  I  do  need  it  mother»'*  said  Lucv,  fixing  hti  eyes  upon  her  moth- 
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cr's  face.  "  I  do  need  it  more  than  yon  can  comprehend ;"  una 
she  started  up  from  her  pillow  and  looked  around  her  with  an  expressioo 
so  wild  and  distracted,  that  Mrs.  Lee  for  the  first  time  felt  sure  there 
must  be  some  hidden  cause  for  sorrow  at  her  heart,  beyond  what  tlie 
altered  circumstances  of  her  family  could  account  for. 

"  What  is  it,  dear,  that  agitates  you  ?"  said  the  mother,  in  her  softest 
and  gentlest  tone ;  and  as  she  spoke,  the  large  clear  eyes  of  her  daughter 
were  looking  full  into  her  own,  with  an  expression  that  seem*^  to  tay 
"  I  would  tell  you  if  I  could."  But  strength  for  this  time  failed  her, 
and  she  sunk  back  upon  her  pillow  so  exhausted,  that  nothing  more 
could  be  heard  for  some  moments,  but  her  heavy  soba,  mingled  with  the 
mild  soothing  of  her  mother's  ever  gentle  voice. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  events  were  transpiring  in  connection  with 
their  family,  of  which  the  dwellers  in  that  humble  coCtage  had  neither 
knowledge  nor  suspicion.  It  had  never  been  the  purpose  of  Arnold  Lee 
to  keep  any  thing  connected  with  his  father  entirely  secret  from  bk 
mother,  but  he  wisely  waited  to  communicate  all  the  information,  which 
was  faithfully  conveyed  to  him  by  Betsy,  until  the  agony  of  susjiense 
should  have  given  place  to  certainty  either  of  one  kind  or  another.  If 
the  result  should  fulfil  his  most  gloomy  apprehensions,  and  the  wretched 
man,  as  he  expected,  should  take  advantage  of  the  respite  and  security 
allowed,  to  elude  all  further  detection,  Arnold  still  thought  it  would  be 
kinder,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  keep  the  subject  from  his  motber^s 
knowledge  altogether,  until  time  should  have  worn  out  the  acutenesa  of 
her  sufferings,  and  the  dreadful  apprehension  of  his  actual  presence  m 
an  unrepentant  state  should  have  died  entirely  away.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sanguine  hopes  which  Betsy  entertained  that  he  would 
finally  deliver  himself  up,  should  be  realized,  although  the  evidence  of 
some  still  remaining  consciousness  of  rectitude  which  this  act  of  joatiee 
would*  afford,  might  at  some  future  time  convey  a  degree  of  consolalion 
to  his  mother's  heart,  her  circumstances  at  present  were  such  as  to 
render  it  highly  important  that  so  agitating  and  profoundly  interesting  an 
event  should  not  be  communicated  by  him ;  and  that  accident  shoold 
bring  it  before  her  notice  in  her  present  secluded  abode  appeared  ex- 
tremely improbable. 

But  beyond  these  considerations,  there  was  another  view  of  the  subject 
which  Betsy  consistenUy  maintained.  It  was  4he  peculiar  character  of 
her  master's  disposition.  "  If,"  said  she,  ''  he  has  all  his  life  been  giriiig 
up  his  time,  his  thoughts,  his  daily  food,  his  nighUy  rest,  the  peace  of  his 
very  soul,  f  ^  the  sake  of  the  world's  opinion,  as  if  the  world  nad  nothmg 
else  to  do  but  notice  liim,  or  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  marked  man  in  it : 
the  less  we  touch  him  on  that  point  the  better ;  and  the  less  stir  we  make 
about  the  matter  altogether,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  get  him  to  coofesB 
the  whole  truth  about  that  robbery  and  murder."  For  that  after  all, 
was  the  constant  burden  of  Betsy's  mind,  as  being  the  only  poaafale 
chance  of  her  brother's  restoration  to  liberty,  and,  what  was  of  infimtely 
more  importance  to  her,  to  an  unblemished  character.  "  To  catch  him 
like  a  common  thief,"  she  argued,  "  would  be  a  poor  thing  in  compaii- 
!>on  with  that,  and  in  all  probability  would  seal  his  lips  altogether ;  and 
then,  though  he  might  be  tried  for  forgery,  as  he  deserves,  poor  James 
would  be  no  better,  {t  is  true  I  might  myself  repeat  all  that  he  told  me  fai 
that  churchyard,  but  little  would  the  big-wigs  think  of  that,  so 
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htelf,  and  from  a  woman  too !  No,  no,  IVe  had  enough  6f  them.  It 
strikes  me  their  business  is  to  make  out  a  sort  of  addition  sum  of  proba- 
bilities, and  so  just  as  it  casts  n^,  they  hang  a  man,  or  let  him  go ;  and  if 
this  be  the  case,  there  would  be  little  chance  for  any  evidence  of  mine 
relating  to  that  awful  night  in  the  churchyard,  when,  if  ever  in  my  life  I 
believed  I  saw  a  ghost,  I  certainly  did  believe  I  saw  one  then." 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  Betsy  had  used  when  reasoning  with 
Arnold  against  the  more  prompt  and  decisive  measures  which  he  could 
not  but  advise,  as  the  only  means  for  securing  the  guUty  man,  upon  which 
any  confidence  could  be  placed ;  and  though  his  own  feelings  would  have 
leaned  towards  any  chance  of  escape  which  mi^ht  present  itself,  his  sense 
of  justice,  and  especially  of  what  was  due  to  the  innocent  sufferer  for  his 
father's  crimes,  so  strongly  impressed  his  mind,  that  he  w«.uld  not  have 
chosen  to  lift  a  finger  to  facilitate  the  escape,  under  such  circumstances, 
even  of  his  own  father. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Lee  had  never  been  to  Aiv.old 
what  he  had  been  to  his  daughter.  No  interchange  of  affection  for  years 
had  passed  between  them.  There  was  a  silent  rieproach  in  the  clear,  up- 
right character  and  strict  rectitude  of  his  son,  before  which  the  father 
shrunk  and  writhed,  until  he  hated  him  at  times  for  the  pain  which  this 
silent  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  right  principle  inflicted  on  his  own 
deceitful,  grovelling,  and  miserable  mind.  Arnold  felt  this,  though  he 
studied  carefully,  and  chiefly  for  his  mother's  sake,  never  to  betray  that 
he  did  so,  and  still  less  to  resent  it  ;  but  to  have  really  loved  his  father 
under  such  circumstances  continued  almost  from  childhood,  without  any 
intervals  of  tenderness,  would  indeed  have  been  beyond  nature,  as  it 
would  have  been  for  a  youth  ^  Arnold's  character  to  esteem,  respect,  or 
reverence,  a  man  like  Mr.  Lee.  A  long-continued  task  of  duty  was  all 
which  Arnold  had  set  before  him  in  relation  to  his  father,  and  this  he 
would  not  willingly  have  neglected,  so  long  as  his  moUier's  eye  was  upon 
him,  and  her  example  before  his  view ;  for  in  this  respect  her  own  pa- 
tient walk  was  so  perfect  and  undeviating,  that  merdy  to  reflect  upon 
what  she  must  have  to  endure  and  smother  down,  in  order  to  maintain  so 
quiet  and  yet  firm  a  course,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  incentive  to  inspire  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  her  devoted  son  to  follow  in  the  same  guarded  steps. 

With  the  natural  dread  which  Arnold  entertained  of  the  feelings  and 
principles  which  had  hitherto  influenced  his  father's  conduct,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  habitually  prompted  him  to  make  his  own  pur- 
poses the  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only,  objects  of  consideration ;  he  was  al- 
together unable  to  share  tht>  confidence  of  Betsy  Burton,  when  she  re- 
paired to  that  rendezvous  in  the  churchyard  which  had  been  appointed 
bv  the  wretched  man  himself,  as  the  place  where  he  promised  to  disclose 
his  decision  with  regard  to  the  course  of  conduct  he  intended  to  pursue. 

When  Betsy  had  returned  from  this  interview  it  was  but  too  evident  it 
had  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,  for  her  open  brow  was  clouded,  and 
her  lips,  on  most  occasions  so  fluent  and  so  quick  to  tell,  seenned  closed 
upon  an  which  had  transpired.  Arnold  naturally  began  to  fear.  Indeed 
he  had  scarcely  even  dared  to  hope  that  the  stirrings  of  a  long-hardpncd 
conscience  could  be  sufficientiy  powerful  to  inspire  an  act  of  self-sacrifice, 
where  self-gratification  had  been  the  ruling  passion  of  a  whole  life. 

It  was  evident  too  tha|  Betsy  was  perplexed,  that  her  natural  and  sel- 

~  fuHng  skill  m  devising  means  and  resources  was  at  (knit ;  and  al 
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last»  unable  loiter  to  keep  silence,  she  said  to  Anioki,  one  day  whenlMq^ 
penin^  to  meet  with  him  alone,  "  I  want  a  friend,  dear— «  powerful,  in- 
fluential friend ;  do  you  think  you  can  help  me  to  one  ?" 

"  What  is  your  difficulty,  Betsy  ?".  inquired  Arnold. 

**  Difficulty,  indeed !"  said  she,  finding  a  sudden  rehd*  in  the  setting 
loose  of  her  powers  of  speech ;  **  after  all,  he  won't  give  himself  up,  mi- 
less  I  so  manage  it  that  there  shall  be  no  noise  about  the  matter,  no  stir 
in  the  place,  no  hooting  in  the  streets :  poor  soul !  for  he  seems  even  now 
to  think  more  of  this,  than  of  the  shouting  and  acclamation  of  bad  spirits 
in  helL  However,  the  great  point  lies  here — ^whether  I  can  make  friends 
with  some  magistrate,  perhaps,  or  some  man  in  power,  so  to  arrange  the 
matter  that  he  shall  be  got  quietly  away  ;  for  if  they  rush  upon  him  un- 
awares, he  has  those  pistols  in  his  bosom,  and  that  horrid  poison  close  be- 
side his  mouth.  He's  a  desperate  man  as  ever  I  held  parley  with,  and  I 
don't  know  but  I  got  a  fright  myself,  the  last  time  I  met  him  in  that  lonely 
place.  It's  tdtjogeiher  a  different  thing  when  one's  spirit  is  up  to  the 
mark ;  and  the  courage  that  holds  out  at  one  time  may  play  one  false  an- 
other, you  know.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  great  point  is  to  get  the  ear 
of  some  great  man.  I've  thought  of  the  county  member  myself.  What 
do  you  think  ?" 

Knowing  the  character  of  the  county  member  as  a  gay  young  sports- 
man, AjmiSd  coxdd  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  this  suggestion,  only  that 
the  subject  itself  was  too  serious  and  too  important  to  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's triffing ;  and  perhaps  he  never,  since  the  calamities  which  had 
overwhelmed  his  family,  had  regretted  so  much  as  at  this  moment,  his 
own  total  exclusion  from  those  respectable  and  influential  parties  who 
might  have  essentially  aided  him  under  the  present  difficulty.  Involnn- 
lai^y  Arnold  glanced  at  his  own  coat,  already  much  worn,  and  in  places 
almost  threadbare  ;  and  while  he  did  so,  the  conviction  flashed  across  bi^ 
mind,  that,  let  him  assume  what  dignity  he  would,  or  let  his  conversatioc 
and  bearing  be  ever  so  conformable  to  the  usages  of  good  society,  the 
more  it  was  so,  perhaps,  the  worse  for  him ;  inasmuch  as  the  suspicioD 
would  be  stronger  that  he  must  have  disgraced  himself  the  more  deeply, 
to  have  fallen  from  the  polished  circles  of  life  to  the  immeasurable  degra- 
dation of  a  threadbare  coat.  A  working-man  presenting  himself  in  such 
a  dress,  would  have  excited  no  feeling  of  apprehension,  but  a  young  man, 
with  the  speech  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman ! — ab  ove  all,  with  the  spifit 
of  a  gentleman,  which  Arnold  felt  that  he  had — why  he  might  be  sur- 
prised in  a  moment  into  what  would  be  regarded  as  the  most  glaring  and 
gross  audacity,  in  connection  with  such  a  coat. 

With  these  considerations,  Arnold  felt  too,  that  his  own  high  spirit 
was  not  sufficiently  subdued  to  enable  him  to  bear  the  treatment  he 
should  be  likely  to  meet  with  in  presenting  so  extraordinary  a  request  in 
favor  of  his  own  father ;  and,  under  circumstances  of  so  dehcate  a  nature, 
he  saw  clearly  that  hb  own  agency  might  frustrate,  rather  than  help  for- 
ward, the  object  which  it  was  so  desintble  to  secure. 

**  I  see,"  said  he,  after  considering  a  few  moments,  "  that  I  am  not 
the  right  person  to  move  in  this  matter,  and  the  question  next  occorfr— 

WhOB?" 

Betsy  Burton  threw  her  head  a  few  inches  further  back  at  this  straim 
questioning.     With  regard  to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  <xetar  in^e 
Sk$  had  never  entertained  a  moment's  doubt.    The  where  to 
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gro,  and  what  to  do,  were  the  only  questions  which  had  ponied  her ;  and 
tne  starting  of  this  new  difficulty  appeared  i^t  exactly  to  commend  itadf 
to  her  taste. 

**  Humph  I"  said  she,  "  as  to  that,  I  should  have  thouffht  those  who 
had  carried  the  business  on  so  far,  would  be  most  likely  to  woric  it 
through*" 

"  Don't  be  offended,  Betsy,"  said  Arnold.  "  I  did  not,  I  could  not 
mean  the  slightest  disrespect  to  you ;  but,  I  assure  you,  I  feel  myself 
just  now  in  such  a  strait,  I  know  not  which  way  to  look  for  help,  and  it 
>eem8  to  me  the  question  itself  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  ought 
to  set  aside  all  other  considerations  than  gust  the  thing  we  have  to  do, 
and  the  most  effectual  manner  of  doing  it  I  myself  have  been  thinking, 
if  Miss  Daliymple  would  use  her  interest — " 

If  Arnold  blushed  slightly,  and  hesitated  a  little,  as  he  said  this,  he 
would  have  blushed  and  hesitated  a  great  deal  more,  had  he  apprehended 
the  outburst  of  astonishment  and  indignation  which  such  a  suggestion  was 
calculated  to  call  forth. 

''  Dalrymple,  indeed  !'*  exclaimed  Betsy — ^the  name  was  enough. 
*  What?  '  she  continued,  " and  bring  about  vour  ears  that  hornet's  nest, 
with  Mrs.  Norris  at  the  head  of  them  ?  We  had  better  hire  the  bellman 
at  once,  and  tell  the  whole  town  about  it" 

"  But  Miss  Dalrymple,"  interposed  Arnold,  "  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  hornets,  as  vou  call  them." 

^  "  Hasn't  she  ?'  responded  Betsy,  with  a  pecxdiar  tone  of  voice  which 
implied  many  unutterable  things.  **  Miss  Dalrymple  is  all  very  well," 
she  added,  **  if  you  want  a  play  acted,  or  any  thing  got  up  to  make  a 
noise  about,  and  I  don't  say  but  what  she  may  be  clever  enough  in  her 
way ;  but  of  all  the  women  upon  earth — I  beg  your  pardon — ladies  I 
mean ;  she  is  the  last  /  would  choose  to  transact  any  private  business  of 
my  own  that  wanted  doin^  in  a  quiet  manner." 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  Miss  Dalrymple,"  observed  Ar- 
nold, rather  shortly. 

*'  Maybe  not— -maybe  not,  Mr.  Arnold !"  said  Betsy.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  the  person  that  does  understand  her."  And  Arnold,  in  all 
probability,  responded  with  a  mental,  "  So  should  I." 

At  present,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  turn  ftrom  this  discussion, 
interesting  as  it  might  be,  to  the  consideration  of  graver  themes ;  and  it 
was  agreed  upon  at  last,  though  very  reluctantly  on  Betsy's  part,  thai 
Dorothy  should  be  requested  to  lay  the  case  before  Mr.  Noms,  whose 
office  as  a  magistrate  rendered  him  the  most  likely  to  be  an  effectual 
help,  amongst  the  small  circle  of  their  friends. 

This,  Dorothy  undertook  to  accomplish  privately ;  and,  by  an  ingenious 
device  practised  upon  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Norris  to  draw  her  entirely 
out  of  the  way,  she  might  have  effected  her  purpose,  but  for  the  extreme 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  some  dear  and  intimate  fnends,  lest  another  party. 
even  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  should  be  admitted  to  the  same  degree  of  in- 
timacy as  themselves. 

On  the  present  occasion,  nothing  could  have  shaken  the  tender  attach- 
ment of  Mrs.  Norris  towards  her  young  friend,  equal  to  the  knowledge 
chat  she  communicated  in  a  private  manner  with  the  being,  who,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  formed  the  shidy  of  her  life.  All  other  offences  would 
have  been  mitigated  by  her  affection,  but  this  was  only  inereased;  for 
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how  could  a  fnend  so  tenderly  beloved,  withhdd  from  her  any  inlelB* 
genee  sufficiently  important  to  be  communicated  to  her  husband  ? 

Nor  was  Dorothy  Dalrymple  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  worid  to 
be  aware  what  a  breach  of  good  faith  she  was  committing  in  aednng  a 
private  interview  with  the  husband  of  her  friend.  Intent  upon  one  ob- 
ject, and  profoundly  interested  in  the  account  which  Arnold  had  gitcn 
her  of  the  present  situation  of  his  father ;  proud,  too,  of  beinff  thus  far 
admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  flattered  by  being  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  so  important  and  yet  delicate  an  aSear,  Dorothy  had  nerer 
felt  so  great  in  her  whole  life,  and  scarcely  ever  so  happy^  as  when,  after 
appointing  to  meet  Mrs.  Norris  at  a  fashionable  rendezvous  that  moroin^ 
and  knowing  the  good-nature  with  which  her  friend  would  linger  abont^ 
scarcely  impatient  at  her  delay,  she  turned  her  steps  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  hastened,  with  the  utmost  speed  that  public  appearance  would 
permit,  to  the  residence  of  the  magistrate,  at  an  hour  when  she  knew  ha 
was  always  to  be  found  at  home. 

In  asking  for  Mr.  Norris,  the  servant  could  scarcely  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  the  gentleman,  and  not  the  lady,  whose  presenoe 
was  desired ;  but  Dorothy,  urged  on  by  the  direct  and  pressing  nature  of 
her  purpose,  pushed  hastily  past  the  astonished  footman,  and  with  her 
own  hand  knocked  sharply  at  the  door  of  the  nuigistrate's  private  room. 

"  Has  any  thing  happened  to  my  wife  ?"  ask^  the  stout  gentlemai^ 
obsening  the  eager  manner  of  his  visiter,  and  surprised  at  the  appear- 
ance of  one  whom  he  r^arded  very  much  as  the  shadow  of  that  wife^ 
now  entering  his  room,  without  the  substance. 

Dorothy,  however,  soon  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  head ;  and  she 
entered  so  warmly  and  so  eloquently  into  the  subject  of  her  visit,  that  the 
worthy  magistrate  was  too  completely  confounded  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  her  arguments,  pleadings,  and  assertions,  to  gather,  for  soma 
length  of  time,  a  single  clear  idea  upon  which  to  turn  hia  majeatiD 
mind. 

At  last  the  plain  fact  of  a  great  villain  being  in  the  neighborhood* 
within  the  very  grasp  of  the  law,  became  evident  to  the  man  of  influenoe^ 
and  he  sate  no  longer  at  ease  in  his  chair,  but  rose  up,  and  confronted  the 
fair  speaker  as  if  she  had  herself  been  the  culprit,  and  he  the  concentrated 
power  of  a  whole  code  of  laws. 

It  was  very  difficult  for  Dorothy,  with  all  her  eager  calculating,  her 
many  quick  perceptions  of  chances  and  changes,  and  the  rapid  thouj^iti 
which  shot  through  her  mind  with  lightning-flashes,  to  deal  with  a  maaa 
of  matter  like  that  which  now  stood  before  her,  actuated  only  by  one 
idea — that  of  having  the  criminal  seized  instanter,  brought  to  judgment^ 
and  condemned ;  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  such  a  person  understand 
that  quietness,  secrecy,  and  even  delay,  were  absolutely  necessary ;  baft 
it  was  still  more  difficult,  nay,  absolutely  impossible,  to  make  hun  sae^ 
that  it  would  in  any  respect  be  better,  could  the  criminal  be  preyaikd 
upon  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  himself,  accompanied  by  penitenoa 
and  confession,  than  were  he  to  be  forcibly  secured,  or  artfully  entrapped 
against  his  will.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  indeed,  Mr.  Norris  prefemd 
the  latter,  as  showing  more  clearly  the  tremendous  power  and  majesty  of 
the  law,  and,  therefore,  exhibiting  before  the  world  that  wholesome  and 
terrific  spectacle  of  the  guilty  bemg  certainly  secured,  which  is  generattjf 
thought  to  be  so  advantageoua  to  the  well-being  of  society.    The  bighor 
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power  of  that  moral  law  which  would,  in  the  first  instance,  have  prevented 
the  crime  altogether ;  and  in  the  second,  would  have  brought  it  to  light 
through  the  agency  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  a  penitent  neart,  was  as 
incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Norris,  as  if  it  had  now  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  been  described  to  him  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Dorothy  Dalrymple  saw  plainly  the  peril  in  which  she  had  placed  her 
cause,  by  laying  it  before  one  who  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  she 
trembled  for  the  result ;  for  already  Mr.  Norris  had  seized  the  bell  with  a 
determination  to  put  in  force  that  agency  which  he  deemed  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  employ  without  delay.  His  mind  was  made  up,  whatever  his 
visiter's  might  be ;  onlv  that  she  sprung  across  the  room,  and  seisdng  his 
powerful  arm,  implored  him  with  such  energy  to  wut  imtil  she  had  further 
explained  herself,  that  for  a  moment  longer  he  paused ;  and  it  was  during 
this  fearful  suspense,  while  Dorothy  yet  clung  to  his  arm,  and  looked  up 
into  his  face  with  her  eloquent  eyes,  speaking  at  the  same  time  in  a  tone 
of  such  earnest  entreaty  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  her  lips  were  utter- 
ing— it  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  rustling  of  silks  was  heard, 
and  that  a  vision  dawned  upon  them,  which  mi^ht  have  been  lovely  and 
beaming,  but  for  the  passion  darting  from  a  pair  of  sparkling  eyes,  per- 
haps never  before  either  so  bright,  or  so  expressive. 

We  will  not  repeat  the  words  which  even  a  lady  can  utter  when  labor- 
ing under  a  paroxysm  of  jealous  rage.  The  mere  phraseology  of  the 
passion  may  vary  under  different  circumstances,  but  the  taunting,  the  bit- 
terness, and  the  vehemenee,  are  pretty  much  the  same  under  aU. 

Dorothy  Diilrymple  was  not  a  person  to  be  cowed  by  an  explosion  of 
this  nature.  Her  towering  spirit  rose  above  the  storm,  and  she  absolutely 
laughed  in  the  face  of  her  friend,  at  the  absurdity  of  her  accumulated 
-accusations. 

Not  so  the  magistrate.  He  had  heard  the  same  tempest  before,  and 
h»  knew,  though  perhaps  no  one  else  did,  that  the  fair  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance of  his  wife,  and  the  voice  which,  in  company,  was  so  sweetly 
toned,  and  softly  modulated,  could  both  be  made  to  express  what  he  was 
sometimes  fain  to  escape  from,  by  bolting  the  door  of  this  his  private  room. 

It  was  evident  that  the  large  man  was  absolutely  terrified ;  though  de- 
riving considerable  support  from  the  spirit  manifested  by  his  unfortunate 
guest,  who  still  maintamed  her  ground,  and  parried  all  the  attacks  of  her 
initated  friend  in  a  manner  which  indicated  but  little  probability  that  her 
courage  was  likely  to  be  subdued. 

And  all  the  while  there  was  pending  between  heaven  and  earth,  the 
great  transaction  of  a  guilty  soul  wrestling  with  its  own  convictions,  and 
tried  by  the  touch  of  mercy  extended  to  it  for  the  last — last  time.  Many 
a  miserable  hour  had  that  grovelling  half-penitent  endured  beneath  the 
moon  and  stars,  with  no  human  eye  to  witness  his  anguish  and  prostra- 
tion ;  and  one  childlike  tear  of  actual  penitence— one  prayer,  sincere  and 
earnest,  might  have  saved  him ! 

It  is  strange  to  turn  away,  even  if  only  in  idea,  at  once  from  the  little- 
ness, and  the  frivolity  of  the  dancing  feathers  which  fioat  upon  the  sur- 
fiibce  of  society,  and  which  occupy  the  busy  thousands  fluttering  there — it 
is  strange  to  turn  away  at  once  from  scenes  like  these,  to  those  great  and 
momentous  events  perpetually  going  on  around  us,  which  have  to  do  with 
the  condition  of  the  immortal  soul  before  its  Maker — which  have  to  do 
with  the  rebellion,  the  defiance,  the  obduracy  of  the  soul,  even  upon  tht 
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very  confines  of  eternity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand»  with  its  chOdlike  sidh 
mission,  its  humility,  its  penitence,  its  ferrent  breathing  of  the  prayer  ■ 
Thy  will  be  done. 


CHAPTER   XXXVL 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  a  crisis  was  approaching  in  the  Ashley 
family,  requiring  all  the  good  management  of  the  lady  of  the  bouse  to 
conduct  herself  and  her  daughters  through,  with  their  accustomed  dig* 
nity,  and  immaculate  propriety.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  long-con- 
tinued system  of  dressing,  and  visiting,  and  party-^in^,  in  connectioa 
with  deteriorating  pecuniary  circumstances,  the  world  mil  blame,  thoagh 
doing  precisely  the  same  thing  itself.  Mrs.  Ashley  knew  this,  and  she 
prepared  for  it  accordingly. 

She  prepared  for  it,  and  had  been  preparing  for  it  during  years  of  trial 
and  perplexity,  by  eloquent  and  touching  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  her 
friends ;  and  by  the  most  plaintive  insinuations  about  the  mconsistency  of 
some  persoM — their  vacillation  of  character — their  indifference  to  the  ez* 
igencies  of  the  moment — their  habit  of  letting  things  go,  to  the  unspeak- 
able injury  of  their  families — their  unwillingness  to  be  told  of  their  fauhi 
— ^their  jealousy  of  all  interference  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  sufieren 
themselves — and  here  the  white  handkerchief  was  always  applied  wiA 
great  effect,  until  half  the  morning  callers  on  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  dauflh- 
ters,  and  more  than  half  their  evening  visiters,  went  away,  believing  thai 
if  ever  there  was  a  woman  to  be  pitied  in  the  world,  that  woman  was  the 
excellent  wife  of  Mr.  Ashley — the  devoted  and  self-denying  mother  of  Ui 
accomplished  daughters. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  few — a  very  few— of  those  admiring  visiteia 
did  question  now  and  then  within  themselves  to  the  following  effectr— if 
Mr.  Ashley  was  in  reality  neglecting  his  business,  and  ruining  his  familj 
at  such  a  rate,  why  all  this  party-going — this  display — these  constant 
improvements  going  on  about  the  family  mansion — ^this  evident  desure  to 
make  it  the  most  splendid  and  elegant  abode  in  all  the  neighborhood? 
But  these  rude  questionings  were  always  speedily  »lenced  by  one  or  other 
of  two  important  considerations — ^first,  a  little  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
questioner,  who  in  all  probability  was  carrying  on  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  system  ;  and  secondly,  a  little  self-mterest,  for  the  Ashley  parties  were 
often  very  pleasant,  and  it  was  generally  believed  they  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  parties  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  season  had  consequent* 
ly  not  arrived  when  they  were  to  be  openly  reflected  upon.  That  seaaon 
would  be  when  they  should  have  failed,  and  had  become  unable  to  grre 
parties  any  more.  TTien  the  questioners  would  have  at  them  indeed ; 
but  at  present  it  behooved  them  to  be  respectful  and  complacent,  for 
were  they  not  still  on  visiting  terms  ?  Oh  beautiful  friendship  and  pleaa* 
ant  interchange  of  social  visiting !  who  ^'oiild  not  expend  a  fortune  in 
procuring  the  distinction  of  stanmng  at  the  head  of  it  ? 

Thus  mr  then  all  went  smoothly  between  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  numeiy 
IW8  and  admiring  guests.    All  went  smoothly  too  between  the  mother 
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tad  her  five  daughters,  becanse  they  were  all  on  the  same  side.  All  did 
BOi  go  so  smoothly,  however,  with  Uie  nominal  master  of  the  household, 
because  he  stood  alone,  and  caw  things  differently  from  the  other  mem- 
bers of  hb  family— flaw  clearly,  and  with  agonizing  truth  of  vision,  to 
what  their  present  course  must  lead ;  but  still  he  looked  on  without  the 
power  or  the  determination  to  act. 

Tliere  are  some  natures  that  become  too  much  hurt  and  grieved  by  what 
is  wrong,  when  connected  with  those  whom  they  love,  to  teel  properly  in- 
dignant ;  and  Mr.  Ashley's  character  was  one  of  these.  He  could  never 
battle  for  his  rights  when  disputed  by  his  own  family ;  but  he  could  feel 
acre  and  injured  while  resigning  them;  and  sometimes  this  very  soreness 
and  sense  of  injury  grew  almost  into  madness,  and  he  became  for  a  mo- 
ment capable  of  the  most  violent  effort,  or  the  most  desperate  act ;  but 
always  on  the  next,  overwhelmed  with  regret  and  shame  at  his  own  pas- 
aiooate  extravagance,  and  subdued  to  the  weakness  of  a  child,  under  a 
conviction  of  his  own  harshness  or  injustice. 

Under  these  fits  of  passionate  excitement,  poor  Mr.  Ashley  was  treat- 
ed by  his  family  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast,  until  he  almost  learned 
to  think  he  was  one — he,  who  would  not  have  ruffled  the  feather  of  a 
sleeping  bird !  And  it  was  chiefly  these  rare  occasions  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  that  secret  sorrow,  which,  as  Mrs.  Ashley  gave  it  out,  was 
preying  upon  her  mind,  to  the  injury  of  her  valuable  heSth — V  and  if,^ 
she  would  say,  "  I  should  fall  a  sacrifice  at  last,  and  be  actually  called 
away  from  my  beloved  children  !'* — Mrs.  Ashley  was  as  incapable  of  con- 
cluding that  awful  sentence,  as  the  whole  world  would  be  of  filling  up  the 
void  to  which  she  faintly,  but  affectingly,  alluded. 

Yes,  the  weight  of  his  circumstances  did  fall  very  heavily  upon  Mr. 
Ashley,  because  ho  ^welt  alone.  And  yet  he  was  a  peculiarly  social  and 
Undly-feeling  man— one  to  whom  the  face  of  a  friend,  and  the  tone  of 
cordial  greeting,  were  always  peculiarly  welcome ;  yet  alone  he  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  numbers,  because  he  could  not  speak  of  his  circumstances 
without  sinking  altogether — ^he  could  not  speak  of  his  family,  without 
drawing  down  condemnation  upon  those  whom  he  felt  bound  to  protect 
firom  every  description  of  hann.  Thus  he  dwelt  alone  at  that  old  office — 
that  now  dark  del  of  accumulated  suffering,  where,  in  all  probability,  his 
CiUher's  brightest  and  most  ambitious  hopes  had  found  sustenance,  and 
had  flourished.  Ho  dwelt  alone  when  he  broke  the  seals  of  those  unend- 
ing applications  for  money — all  due — ^that  was  the  worst  of  it ;  except 
that  now  and  then,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  own  emptiness  of  all  resources, 
there  came  a  letter  from  a  widow,  pleading  for  a  pittance  towards  her 
son's  establishment,  or  a  long  subscnption-list  for  some  far-off  charity,  or 
an  announcement  that  certain  parties  would  call  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Mr.  Ashley  the  high  compHment  of  placing  his  own  name  first  among  the 
liberal  patrons  of  some  benevolent  institution.  All  these  agreeable  and 
appropriate  communications,  the  solitary  man  was  accustomed  to  deal 
with  alone ;  and  alone  to  look  out  of  the  dark  dingy  window  of  his  up- 
ilaars  room— once  his  proud  parents*  sitting-room— out  upon  the  heavy 
wagons,  trucks,  and  bales  of  merchandise,  which  passed  below,  and  which 
teemed  destinc^i  to  carry  wealth  to  every  hand  but  his.  But  worse  than 
all,  it  was  alone  that  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  trod  the  stairs  of  his 
great  mansion  with  a  step  so  lonely  and  untended,  that  it  seemed  to  find 
wo  echo  there.    Alone — for  any  heart^ommunion  which  ever  pasted  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  other  members  of  his  family — alone  he  sat  at  hia  Ofwi 
table,  dizzy  with  glittering  lights,  and  sick  with  costly  food.  Alone,  too^ 
he  was  left  in  his  accustomea  place,  and  then  the  laughter  and  the  noiaa 
in  the  drawing-room  announced  that  others  found  companionship,  thoqgh 
he  had  none — alone  in  those  half-dreamy  musings,  when  strong  tempta- 
tion was  at  hand,  and  when  no  kind  communicative  v(»ce  came  near  to 
beguile  him  of  his  weary  thoughts,  and  to  teach  him  that  there  might  be 
stimulus  more  pleasant  than  that,  which,  as  he  took  it,  only  seemed  to 
make  the  throbbing  of  his  heart  and  brain  like  peals  of  muffled  bells- 
still  heard — still  felt — ^but  no  longer  heard  and  felt  each  in  its  indii^idaal 
tone — each  in  its  distinct  acuteness. 

No  kind  voice  came  near  him  now  that  Eiite  was  gone ;  and  the  venr 
loneliness  by  which  he  was  surrounded  became  intolerable  to  him.  at 
thought  of  hb  wife,  and  children,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  think  of  them, 
as  a  party,  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting  together.  He  had  good  cause  to 
think  of  them  in  such  a  manner ;  but  now  he  thought  of  them  indi\idually. 
He  thought  of  his  children  in  their  infancy,  and  a  strange  fancy  took  pos- 
session of  his  brain,  that  if  he  could  appeal  to  them  one  at  a  time,  and 
separate  from  the  rest,  possibly  some  impression  might  be  made  iipaa 
them.  Not  that  he  could  have  defined  to  himself  the  precise  thing  wbioli 
he  wished,  or  wanted  to  impress ;  but  his  heart  was  yearning  for  a  little 
kindly  fellowship,  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  it  was  entirely 
wantmg  towards  himself,  when  he  every  day  beheld  so  much  appearanoe 
of  it  lavished  upon  their  other  parent.  His  heart  was  sore,  too,  with  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  now  almost  entirely  estranged  from  his  family,  and 
wholly  from  himself ;  so  that  not  even  a  line  of  condolence  had  been  re- 
turned to  a  long  letter  he  had  lately  sent  him,  not  asking  for  assistance^ 
but  merely  stating  the  stem  fact  of  his  many  and  extreme  difficultiea^ 
And  all  the  while  the  \illa  which  his  son  was  fitting  up,  formed  one  of 

the  choice  themes  of  conversation  in  the  parties  of  the  town  of  M ,  and 

people  vied  with  each  other  in  having  seen  it  under  improved  circnm* 
stances— one  with  the  portico  completed,  another  with  the  cornice  in  the 
drawing-room  filled  up ;  and  the  father  was  congratulated  wherever  he 
went  upon  the  inimitable  taste,  success,  and  general  desirability  of  such  a 
son.  Had  that  son  spared  half,  or  all  his  fortune,  and  his  leisure  time  in 
assistmg  his  father,  and  had  dwelt  the  while  in  a  humble  tenement  hloh 

self,  how  little  would  the  parties  in  the  town  of  M have  cared  to  hear 

about  him  then,  or  to  look  in  upon  his  domestic  arrangements ! 

"  I  will  try  them  one  by  one  ;'*  said  the  half-dreaming  father,  and  he 
counted  his  five  daughters  by  their  names,  down  to  the  youngest,  withovl 
a  gleam  of  hope.  "  I  will  try  little  Loo,"  he  concluded.  "  She  was  hot 
a  child  the  other  day.  Surely  her  heart  has  not  had  time  to  become 
hard  Uke  her  brother's.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  twelve  months  sinee 
she  had  that  fever  and  was  so  glad  to  be  carried  in  my  arms,  and  to  laj 
her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  then.     I  will  try  little  Loo." 

Now  the  said  Loo,  so  called  by  way  of  endearment,  for  all  Mr.  Ash- 
ley's children  were  very  dear,  had  been  christened  after  that  pattern  of 
perfection,  Lucilla,  in  a  well-known  novel,  which  about  the  time  of  hcf 
birth,  had  run  its  course  of  popularity  ;  and  as  all  allow  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  a  name,  the  fond  mother  no  doubt  concluded  with  her  acew- 
tomed  sagacity,  that  thb  would  prove  no  inconsiderable  aid  to  the 
development  of  so  much  of  the  family  excellence  as  might  be  centred  hi 
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Um  little  being  so  advantageously  ushered  into  the  world.  Lucilla 
pvored  to  be  the  youngest,  and  was  consequently  the  identical  being 
QpOQ  whose  head  was  thrust  all  the  unbecoming  bonnets  not  wished  for 
by  the  other  sisters,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  would  not  do, 
and  upon  whose  person  was  thrown  all  the  unsatbfactory  dresses  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  they  were  no  longer  wearable,  and  being  so, 
that  others  must  positively  be  obtained.  It  happened,  toe,  that  the 
iodindual  block  was  singularly  plain-looking,  with  at  all  times  a  low 
average  of  amiabiUty,  but  on  such  occasions  something  less  than  that ; 
so  that  the  eiperiments  upon  the  whole  were  completely  successful — the 
proof  beyond  dispute. 

**  I  want  you,  my  little  Loo,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  as  his  daughter,  who 
had  betn  sent  for,  entered  the  room.  "  I  want  you  to  come  and  sit 
beside  me,  as  your  cousin  Kate  used  to  do  sometimes." 

The  girl  had  stood  bolt  upright  before  her  father,  and  she  now  begged 
to  know  on  which  chair  her  cousm  Eoite  had  sat,  that  she  might  take  the 
same ;  and  if  her  papa  would  please  to  indicate  the  exact  part  of  the 
chair  so  privileged,  she  might  perhaps  be  able  to  adapt  herself  to  his 
wishes. 

"  Now  don't  be  foolish.  Loo,"  said  her  father  very  patiently.  **  I  want 
to  talk  with  you  about  some  of  our  family  matters. ' 

**  The  very  thing,"  replied  the  girl,  "mamma  is  dying  to  talk  with  you 
about;  and  here  we  all  are,  shut  out  from  your  confidence,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  nor  what  is  before  us." 

"  I  tell  you,  chUd,"  said  the  father,  with  a  Uttle  less  patience  than 
before,  "  I  sent  for  you  for  the  express  purpose  of  talking  with  you — 
of  opening  my  heart  to  you  if  you  would  let  me." 

"  And  1  tell  you,"  replied  the  young  lady,  "  that  I  don't  wish  to  be 
admitted  to  secrets  from  which  mamma  is  shut  out.  I  know  my  duty 
better  than  that.  Mamma  has  not  taught  us  in  vain  what  we  ought  to 
do ;  and  if  you  had  only  been  open,  and  honest,  and  straight-forward 
with  your  family,  in  all  probability  the  difficulties  you  so  often  allude  to, 
miffht  have  been  avoided." 

Mr.  Ashley  filled  up  his  glass,  and  drank  it  off.  The  color  was  rising 
to  his  forehead,  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  would  have  met  his 
child,  seemed  all  sent  back  to  curdle  round  his  heart,  His  daughter  still 
sat  bolt  upright  on  the  front  of  the  chair  which  he  had  drawn  near  him 
when  inviting  her  to  sit  down ;  and,  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  he 
could  almost  have  set  his  foot  against  the  chair,  and  sent  it  and  her  to- 
gether to  the  opposite  side  of  the  roooL  But  he  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  thing,  and  too  entirely  borne  down  by  numbers, 
whenever  he  did  assume  any  thing  like  mastery,  not  to  know  that  it 
would  be  as  unproductive  of  any  good  results  on  the  present  occasion, 
MM  it  had  always  been  before.  He  therefore  merely  rubbed  his  hand  on 
his  hot  forehead,  ran  his  fingers  through  his  thin  gray  hair,  setting  it  all 
oo  end  as  if  to  cool  his  bram ;  and  once  more  fimng  and  emptying  his 
l^buss,  turned  more  calmly  to  his  daughter. 

''Qo,"  said  he,  ''and  tell  that  excellent  mother  of  yours,  and  tell  your 
amiable  sisters — tell  them  all,  that  I  shall  call  my  creditors  together  in 
ibne  days  from  this  time,  and  that  they  must  all  look  out  tor  them- 
•rifes." 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  young  lady  to  walk  out  of  a  room  with  a 
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back  as  expressire  of  irritated  feeling  as  her  face ;  and  in  tbia 
the  gentle  Loo  departed  from  her  father's  presence,  not  deigniiig  to 
replj  to  the  audacious  truth  which  he  had  presumed  to  utter  in  Imt 
hearing,  and  more  audaciously  had  embodied  in  a  message  to  ears 
august  than  her  own. 

Great  was  the  indignation,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  great  the 
stemation  too,  when  the  message  was  deliyered  in  the  adjoining  drawing- 
room — ^was  it  reality,  or  was  it  merely  a  threat  ? 

"  Do  go,  Chariotte,"  said  one  terrified  sister,  "  and  ask  papa  if  he 
rf^allv  knows  or  means  what  he  has  said  ?" 

**  Ko  I  indeed, '  raplied  Charlotte ;  and  the  whole  conclave  were  of 
optnion,  that  if  he  was  only  practising  upon  thdr  fears,  he  would  b^  km 
much  gratified  by  finding  they  had  taken  the  matter  up  seriously. 

"  Notwithstanding,"  said  Mrs.  Ashley,  and  she  spoke  oracularly,  until 
the  white  handkerchief  began  to  be  applied — "notwithstanding  then 
may  be  some  influence  attributable  to  the  after-dinner  state  of  joor 
papa,  and  I  regret  to  think  how  much  1  I  have,  from  other  causes,  atroog 
reason  to  fear,  that  in  consequence  of  long,  and  with  such  a  faniihr» 
unpardonable  neglect,  your  father's  affairs  have  fallen  into  a  very  d»- 
couraging,  I  might  almost  say,  a  hopeless  condition.  How  I  have  myself 
labored  in  secret  to  rouse  him  from  this  lethargy — ^this  torpor,  no  woidt 
can  tell.  The  heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  How  I  hue 
myself  striven  to  meet  our  pressing  difficulties,  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  explain.  Young  as  you  are,  however,  you  must  all  Imow 
that  let  the  ladies  in  a  family  do  what  they  will,  so  long  as  the  individml 
who  has  the  management  of  their  business  aSam  is  without  energy^* 
without  application — without  business  talents,  and  unwilling  to  be  ad* 
vised  by  those  who  have,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  family  mwA 
be  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  Upon  myself,  however,  there  hM 
been  settled —  and  here  the  lad^  raised  her  eyes,  and  uttered  an  ejaes- 
lation  expressive  of  reverend  gratitude,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  r^ 
peat—"  nas  been  settled  "  she  continued,  "  a  small  pittance,  of  which  lo 
one  can  deprive  me ;  and  with  you,  my  beloved  children,  it  is  the  desral 
wish  of  my  heart  to  share  this  scanty  mite.  Perhaps  we  may  obtim 
bread — perhaps  your  mother  may  be  kept  from  absolute  starvation  1" 

Here  the  grand  oration  of  the  afflicted  parent  was  interrupted  by  As 
audible  sobs  of  her  five  daughters,  who  clung  around  her  in  evexy  emr 
ceivable  attitude,  expressive  of  the  most  devoted  and  self-denying  attaeh- 
ment.  It  was  not  Niobe  weeping  for  her  children,  but  her  children  we^ 
ing  for  Niobe,  supporting  her  in  their  arms,  and  forming  altogeUier  A 
most  lovely  and  classical  group. 

It  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  picturesque,  and  poetical  effect  of  tUi 
scene,  to  relate  what  turn  the  conmiunion  between  the  lady  and  hor 
daufirhters  had  taken  before  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour ;  but  as  the  bert 
mothers  are  those  who  beautifully  combine  a  constant  reference  to  the 
hiffher  elements  of  human  nature,  with  its  wants,  and  even  its  bodily  ra- 
quiremeots,  so  this  admirable  woman  on  the  present  occasion  indolgel 
not  too  long  her  own  fine  sensibilities,  but  turned  with  a  tact  pecuUar  to 
herself,  to  the  pressing  emergency  which  appeared  likely  to  threaten  tte 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  her  tender  offspring.  With  the  same  tact,  abd^ 
■he  endeavored,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  turn  away  their  thoughts,  as  weD  m 
her  own,  from  subjects  too  painfully  affecting,  and  from  sensibilitieB  too 
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to  be  safely  yielded  to.  From  such  chaimels  she  prudently  directed 
tfiem  to  considerations  of  personal  moment,  not  by  any  means  the  less 
Biteresting  for  being  personal,  and  in  the  course  of  an  entire  hour,  the 
mother  and  her  daughters  were  as  busy  as  eyen  her  heart  could  desire, 
m  calculating  the  practical  and  probable  means  of  escaping  some  of  the 
most  fearful  consequences  of  a  public  failure. 

One  of  these  consequences,  as  the  world  regards  them,  everybody 
knows  to  be,  the  fact  of  the  family  having  nothmff  left  for  themselves. 
No  matter  who  loses  by  the  failure — who  is  ruined  and  left  destitute,  if 
only  they  are  not — if  only  they  are  left  in  a  condition  to  occupy  a  good 
house  still,  to  obtain  credit  again,  and  altogether  to  hold  their  heads  up 
in  the  world.  This  then  was  the  great  point  to  which  all  the  cleverness 
of  Mrs.  Ashley  was  directed — not  for  herself.  Oh,  no !  she,  dear  disin- 
terested soul,  could  live  on  bread  and  water,  she  should  prefer  it  as  her 
daily  food  under  such  circumstances,  if  her  children  woiUd  but  let  her 
live  so ;  but  it  was  for  them  that  she  thought,  calculated,  labored,  night 
and  day.  Her  prospects  in  the  world  had  long  been  blighted ;  but  for  them 
ahe  was  not  prepared  to  sink  altogether :  she  could  not  say  that  she  was. 

And  thus  it  was  that  business  of  a  very  active  and  stirring  nature  began 
lo  be  transacted  jfrithin  the  walls  of  the  Ashley  mansion.  For  some  tune 
it  had  been  the  practice  with  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  seek  out  new 

tnulesmen  in  the  town  of  M ,  on  whom  to  bestow  the  favor  of  their 

custom ;'  and  there  had  lately  been  opened  in  the  same  town  a  very  mag- 
nificent establishment,  where  it  was  an  object  of  no  trifling  importance  to 
have  a  carriage  with  liveried  footmen  standing  before  their  giant  windows ; 
and  here  Mrs.  Ashley,  with  her  two  daughters,  determined  on  the  follow- 
iDg  mominff  to  go. 

It  was  of  venr  little  consequence  in  this  establishment  how  many  things 
were  sent  out  for  inspection,  the  people  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  neither 
was  it  of  much  consequence,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  ladies  of  the  Ashley 
family,  how  many  purchases  they  made.  People  can  buy  very  largely 
where  nothing  hais  to  be  paid  for.  Consequently,  there  was  altogether  a 
▼ery  splendid  display  that  morning  in  the  drawing-room  at  the  Ashleys\ 
the  lady  of  the  house  enthroned  in  the  midst,  passing  her  jud^ent  upon 
shawls,  and  silks,  and  other  articles  of  apparel,  in  every  possible  vanety 
of  texture,  and  shade  of  color ;  while  the  younger  ladies  snatched  out,  and 
fitted  on,  and  held  up  to  the  best  light,  whatever  commended  itself  for  a 
moment  to  their  taste. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  animated  and  busy  scene,  and  lasted  so  long, 
that  callers  had  to  be  shown  into  another  apartment,  for,  as  before  ob- 
served, there  was  a  great  deal  to  decide  upon  and  purchase  where  noth- 
ing had  to  be  paid  for ;  and,  consequently,  the  business  transacted  occu- 
pied an  unusual  length  of  time,  for  the  master  of  the  elegant  establishment 
was  only  too  happy  to  offer  his  finable  foods  to  the  acceptance  of  Mrs. 
Ashley,  and  had  even  attended  upon  the  lady  in  his  own  person,  bv  way 
of  paying  her  the  greatest  respecL  As  he  did  so,  however,  his  eye 
l^aoced  eagerly  around  the  room,  and  made  many  minute  and  searching 
observations  upon  the  mansion  altogether ;  for  he  was  not  without  feeling 
in  the  secret  of  his  hearty  some  sliffht  misffiving  as  to  payment  bein^  made 
in  full,  or  only  according  to  the  pun  of  dividend,  which  some  parties  ap- 
pear so  greatly  to  prefer ;  though  this  preference  must  certainly  be  allowed 
lo  rest  exclosively  with  those  who  ham  iQpay, 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  ladies  of  the  Ashley  fsmSfy  were  so  agreeaUj 
cupied  that  they  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  lapse  of  thne,  and  still  1 
aware  what  sounds  were  heard  in  other  parts  of  the  mansion,  or  who  v- 
rived,  except  as  their  names  were  annoonced  by  the  servant  in  attendanet. 
Ail,  therefore,  were  too  deeply  absorbed  to  Know  that  the  step  of  ttw 
master  of  the  house  was  in  the  hall,  or  that  he  was  actually  within  ttw 
sound  of  their  animated  voices,  until  he  had  stood  some  nunutes  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  drawing-room,  watching  intently  what  was  being  tnaip 
acted  there,  and  becoming  each  moment  more  indignant  at  the  natne 
and  the  spirit  of  the  scene  which  was  a  little  too  intelligible  to  his 
tomed  eye. 

At  last,  with  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  by  which  Mr.  Abuley 
sometimes  actuated,  he  walked  in  amongst  the  scattered  heaps  of  mer- 
chandise, and,  addressing  himself  directly  to  the  owner  of  the  property, 
uttered  these  daring  and  never-to-be-forgotten  words — "  Take  away  yo«r 
goods — take  every  article  away.  I  will  not  be  answerable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one ;  and  these  ladies  know  moreover  that  I  cannot  pay  for  tnem. 
Begone,  then,  as  quickly  as  you  came !" 

What  more  Mr.  Ashley  might  have  said  must  remain  forever  imre- 
vealed ;  for  what  with  the  hal^suppressed  shrieks  of  the  ladies,  the  aote 
hysterical  and  indignant,  and  the  quick  but  determined  packing-np  of  tiie 
owner  of  the  goods,  a  scene  ensued  which  could  only  be  heightened  by 
one  circumstance,  and  that  was  consummated  in  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Her- 
ris,  who,  unknown  to  the  parties  most  concerned,  renuuned  for  some 
<nents  a  wondering  but  deeply-interested  spectator. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

How  many  faults  has  friendship  to  bear  the  blame  of,  besides  thow 
which  belong  exclusively  and  properly  to  itself.  If  the  worid  could  odf 
be  brought  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names,  this  would  no  loi^;er  be 
the  case.  Friendship  would  then  be  restricted  to  instances  of  real  attadk- 
ment  and  affection,  and  as  such  might  well  bear  all  its  faults  upon  Hi 
own  head. 

As  it  is,  and  according  to  the  accustomed  phraseology  of  manldad, 
friendship  seems  to  be  a  word  of  universal  application,  wherever  two  «r 
more  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  talking,  visitmg,  or  othervrise  commwi- 
cating  on  familiar  terms ;  nor  would  this  misapplication  of  the  word  be 
of  the  slightest  consequence,  but  that  it  leads  very  naturally  to  a  general 
conclusion,  that  parties  thus  united,  dl  rather  associated,  should  MOt 
towards  each  other,  all  the  relative  duties  which  friendship  enjoina^^ 
should  in  fact  be  both  true  and  tender  to  each  other,  kind  in  bearing 
with  mutual  faults,  and  patient  in  listening  to  explanations,  where  appear 
ances  wear  an  unfavorable  aspect  That  real  friendship  shouM  ever  be 
found  deficient  here,  is  more  than  can  be  believed ;  but  the  mischief  ■» 
that  when  associations  for  mere  gossip,  for  self-interest»  for  distinotion*  or 
for  any  other  personal  object,  are  violently  broken  up  by  the  faflure  of 
that  object,  or  by  any  other  unworthy  cause,  poor  friendahip  is  cried 
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2 cm,  the  world  is  set  at  naught,  and  poets  and  moralists  make  them- 
ves  busy  with  the  theme,  inveifhing  against  the  treacherous  and  un- 
certain nature  of  all  earthly  attachments. 

And  all  the  while,  in  at  least  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  where 
friendship  is  said  to  have  failed,  it  is  only  self-IoTe  that  has  been  disap- 
pointed, vanity  that  has  been  piqued,  or  the  passion  for  excitement  which 
has  ceased  to  be  gratified.  When,  therefore,  we  shall  have  made  that 
great  step  in  moral  progress  which  consists  in  calling  things  by  their 
proper  names,  we  shall  speak,  perhaps,  of  forming  a  seyFship  with  a  lady, 
or  even  a  gentleman,  whose  interests  can  be  mutually  served  with  our 
own  by  entering  into  such  a  compact ;  and  by  the  simple  use  of  such  a 
word,  we  shall  avoid  innumerable  mistakes  and  disappointments. 

Had  Dorothy  Dalrymple  and  Mrs.  Norris  been  content  to  stand  before 
the  world  united  only  by  a  compact  of  this  nature,  they  would  have  un- 
derstood their  relative  position,  and  society  would  not  have  exclaimed  so 
loudly  as  it  did  against  the  fickle  and  hollow  nature  of  their  friendship, 
when  it  found  them  converted  suddenly  into  the  bitterest  enemies ;  for 
such  was  the  result  of  that  unfortunate  interview  which  has  already  been 
described  as  taking  place  in  the  private  sitting-room  of  Mr.  Norris,  where, 
until  that  luckless  morning,  the  fair  figure  of  a  young  lady  had  seldom  if 
ever  been  seen.  It  was  in  fact  an  apartment  appropriated  to  slipshod 
idleness,  to  cigars  and  after-dinner  nothingness ;  and  if  the  stout  gentle- 
man, its  sole  proprietor,  had  one  m)und  of  self-gratulation  more  sure 
than  all  others,  it  was  that  he  could  do  just  as  he  luced  in  this  apartment, 
no  one  daring,  or  choosing,  to  intrude  upon  him  there. 

Now  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Jealous  rage  which  took  possession 
of  the  usually  sweet  and  placid  Mrs.  Norris,  was  the  jealousy  of  love,  in 
its  accustomed  sense  of  the  word.  Far  enough  from  her  mind  was  so 
unworthy  an  idea.  It  was  simply  the  jealousy  of  friendship,  so  called — 
the  jealousy  of  discovering  that  her  friend  was  capable  of  communicating 
to  another  party  a  secret  which  she  had  failed  to  whisper  first  into  her 
own  ear ;  nor  was  the  tempest  which  followed  at  all  softened  in  its  fury, 
by  finding  that  the  envied  recipient  of  this  interesting  intelligence  was  her 
own  husband.  Beyond  this  too,  there  dawned  upon  her  awakening  mind 
certain  additional  circumstances  connected  with  the  insult,  which  enhanced 
in  no  small  degree  the  indignity  of  the  afifront ;  for  had  not  a  deception,  a 
trick  beei  played  upon  herself — had  she  not  been  purposely  sent  to  a 
different  quarter  of  the  town,  and  kept  waiting  by  appointment,  while 
her  friend  was  acting  her  false  part  in  the  very  centre  of  the  family,  whoso 
secrets  ought  to  have  been  held  too  sacred  for  her  violation ;  and  had  not 
that  friend  at  last  been  found,  where  even  the  wife  of  the  husband's 
bosom  seldom  so  much  as  thought  of  intruding  ? 

Mrs.  Norris,  with  all  her  pretence  to  feeling,  was  a  woman  of  calcula- 
tion, and  even  on  this  extraoillinary  occasion,  with  indignation  flashing 
from  her  eyes,  she  was  able  to  thmk  of  the  future,  and  to  calculate 
minutely  what  line  of  conduct  on  her  part  would  tell  best  in  society. 
Once,  even  at  the  height  of  her  emotion,  having  discovered  that  a  servant 
lingered  about  the  door,  intent,  no  doubt,  upon  collecting  her  facts  for 
Ibo  benefit  of  her  circle  of  society,  this  heroic  woman  had  actually  con- 
templated throwing  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  young  friend,  and 
■o  getting  up  a  reconciliation ;  and  had  Dorothy  held  out  the  slightest 
iBfttAtioii  fkyoiAble  to  saeh  a  mode  of  proceeding,  there  is  little  doabt 
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but  a  unioa  between  the  two  parties  would  have  been  re-established  ihm 
and  there,  of  at  least  as  durable  and  firm  a  natorey  as  that  whidi  hid 
previously  bound  them  together. 

Ko  such  performance,  however,  came  at  all  within  the  ranae  of  Doio* 
thy's  calculations.  The  last  thing  she  would  have  dreamed  of,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  tenderness  towards  one  who  had  never  occnjMed  so 
much  as  a  comer  of  her  heart.  She  was  not,  like  her  friend,  a  womaa  cf 
calculation,  and  let  the  future  present  what  difficulties  it  might — ^let  ob- 
scurity be  her  own  portion — ^nay,  even  expulsion  from  society,  disgrsM^ 
or  shame,  she  walked  as  proudly  from  that  apartment  as  if  she  had  won 
the  crown  of  England  on  her  brow ;  and  showed  as  little  relenting  in  ber 
countenance  and  manner,  as  little  recognition  even,  as  her  towering  figure 
swept  past  her  astonished  friend,  as  if  she  had  never  in  her  life  held  the 
slightest  intercourse  with  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Norris. 

Here  then  was  a  conclusion  to  one  of  the  world's  friendships.  Ifn. 
Korris  had  now  no  choice  of  ultematlTes.  No  one  contemplating  the 
figure  of  that  girl  as  she  left  the  house,  could  for  a  moment  dreaon  of 
turning  her  back  again,  scarcely  could  any  one  be  so  utterly  devoid  of 
spirit  as  to  desire  it,  under  such  circumstances ;  and  the  lady  of  the  boose 
was  consequently  left  to  make  the  best^  or  at  all  events  the  tnost  of  hsr 
own  story.  How  the  gentleman  employed  himself  will  be  seen  else- 
where. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dorothy  felt  rather  strangely  the  solitude  and  ob- 
scurity of  her  own  home,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  But  the 
most  painful  part  of  her  atuation  was  the  necessity  of  conmiunicating  lo 
Betsy  Burton  the  entire  failure  of  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  wretoiad 
man,  for  whose  sake  she  had  thoughtlessly  involved  herself  in  soeh  a 
complication  of  difficulties.  Betsy  had  never  sanctioned  her  interferaoes 
— had  never  hoped  that  any  favorable  results  could  ensue  from  the  m&ir 
dling  of  such  parties  as  those  with  whom  her  young  mistress  was  asM>- 
ciated.  Indeed,  she  had  so  decidedly  and  so  unwaveringly  opposed  Ike 
suggestion  of  Arnold  to  place  the  matter  in  their  hands,  and  ever  sinse 
had  been  so  constantly  telling  the  chairs  and  tables  in  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
establishment,  but  especiatty  the  spare  bedroom,  and  the  emp^  bedsteMi. 
that  it  never  would  do,  and  could  by  no  possibility  come  to  any  good; 
that  now,  when  her  predictions  were  verified,  she  seemed  almost  to  find 
a  strange  consolation  in  having  known  and  declared  from  the  firsts  thil 
ruin  and  Vexation  would  ensue  from  such  a  step. 

But  Betsy  was  not  a  person  to  remain  satisfied  with  such  a  oonelusm 
alone,  however  favorable  or  flattering  to  her  own  penetration.  It  was 
high  time  for  her,  as  usual,  to  be  doing  as  well  as  talking,  and  conse- 
quently not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  after  Dorothy's  return,  betes 
she  left  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  again  testing  her  own  influence  in 
other  quarters. 

Thus  was  Dorothy  Dalrymple  left  to  more  than  usual  solitude.  Her 
aunt  was  absent,  and  she  had  no  party  for  the  evening.  Once  or  twies 
she  thought  of  consulting  Arnold  Lee,  since  it  vras  his  a&ir,  and  throi^ 
his  advice  that  she  had  become  involved  in  her  present  circumslaDoes ; 
but  in  no  respect,  except  in  that  of  having  failed  in  her  purpose,  ooaU 
he  possibly  sympathize  with  her.  Besides  which,  the  ocossion  itself  wis 
so  great,  as  regarded  h»  interests — so  htUe  as  regarded  her  own*  that 
there  seemed  a  kind  of  mockery  of  his  feeUngs  in  mixing  oae  «p 
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Ike  other*  Neither  was  it  possible,  from  the  fact  of  his  present  exoln- 
iioii  from  sooietj,  that  he  should  aid  her  witli  others,  and  his  calm  counsel 
towards  herself  ^e  rather  feared  at  this  moment,  than  desired.  No,  the 
net  in  which  she  was  entangled  was  not  for  Arnold  Lee  to  unraTel. 
SBs  object  might  be  to  draw  her  out  of  it  altogether,  and  for  that  she 
was  not  prepami.  ^ 

Confused,  bewildered,  not  knowing  the  exact  nature  of  her  own  feel- 
iogs,  or  from  whence  arose  the  impulse  which  urged  her  on,  Dorothy  at 
length  determined  to  make  a  round  of  calls  to  tell  her  own  story,  and 
•o  to  face  the  matter  out  She  would,  however,  hare  had  to  drive  very 
rapidly  that  day,  to  have  been  beforehand  with  Mrs.  Norris  at  the  many 
hmises  of  their  mutual  acquaintance;  and  Dorothy  had  only  a  hired 
oonveyance,  while  her  late  friend  had  a  couple  of  the  best  horses  in  the 

town  of  M ,  the  magistrate  being  a  good  judge  on  this  point,  what- 

Ofer  he  might  be  on  others. 

One  circimistanoe,  however,  proved  much  more  favorable  than  the 
fleetness  of  any  horses,  only  that  it  was  equally  favorable  to  both  parties, 
and  thus  lost  much  of  its  value.  It  was,  that  no  single  individual  to 
whom  the  intelliffence  of  the  rupture  was  that  morning  communicated, 
eared  the  value  of  a  straw  which  party  was  the  most  to  blame,  or  whether 
either  or  both  were  blameable  or  not.  No  single  individual  to  whom  the 
intelligence  was  communicated  cared  for  any  thing,  in  short,  but  their 
own  amusement  derived  from  the  story,  and  their  own  power  of  amusing 
by  telling  it  again.  Thus  there  was  great  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
CAots  on  both  sides,  and  whether  they  were  believed  or  not — ^whether 
they  were  taken  up  and  made  more  of,  and  banded  forward  favorably  or 
ttnfavorably,  depended  upon  the  merest  whim  or  fancy  of  the  parties  to 
whom  they  were  rekted — not  at  all  upon  the  merits  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  confidence  that  was  placed  in  her  character  for  integrity  and  truth. 

"  I  always  did  dislike  Miss  Dalr3rmple,  and  I  see  now  what  a  serpent 
•he  has  been,''  said  some  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  an  eye  themselves 
«pon  a  certain  villa  then  fitting  up. 

**  That  intolerable  busybody  Mrs.  Norris,"  said  others,  "  has  just  been 
treated  as  she  deserved  at  last"    And  so  the  thin^r  went  round  briskly 

and  merri)  v>  for  the  town  of  M wanted  somethmg  to  talk  about  just 

then,  and  before  the  close  of  a  single  day  after  the  transaction  itself,  it 
had  assumed  as  many  different  characters  as  there  were  listeners  to  hear, 
or  tellers  to  hand  it  forward  to  their  friends.  Altogether,  however,  the 
balance  of  blame  g^w  heaviest  on  the  side  of  the  younger  party,  and 
bad  any  close  investigation  been  made  into  the  evidence  as  summed  up 
that  night,  fears  might  have  been  seriously  entertained,  that  the  brighter 
star  of  the  two  would  have  ere  long  to  hide  her  diminished  head.     Not 

that  the  town  of  M held  any  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  female 

propriety  of  conduct,  but  that  it  had  a  trick  of  taking  into  account  the 
good  dinners  given  on  one  side,  the  wealth,  the  comfort,  the  distinction 
ci  place  and  position ;  with  the  poorness,  the  obscurity,  and  the  scanti- 
ness of  means  on  the  other,  and  so  passing  judgment  accordingly.  Not 
that  the  town  of  M  either  was  a  particularly  grateful  town,  and  so 

passed  favorable  judgment  in  memory  of  good  dinners  previously  con- 
■mied.  By  no  means.  It  was  a  rising,  prosperous,  onward-lookinflr 
Ufwn,  as  any  one  might  find ;  and  its  judgments,  m  a  moral  and  a  sociiu 
ctf  view,  had  always  diitinet  reference  to  some  good  that  was  yet 
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in  expectation.  Thus  a  man's  character  was  not  spoken  of  bj  what  ht 
had  been,  but  by  what  he  was  expected  to  be — ^whether  rismg  or  othe^ 
wise  in  the  scale  by  which  the  worth  of  thmgs  was  computed  in  the  towa 
of  M 

Weighed  in  this  scale,  Dorothy  Dabymple  was  indeed  phiced  at  aa 
immense  disadvantage  with  the  wife  of  the  wealthy  j;nagistrate ;  and  she 
saw  and  understood  her  position  clearly.  She  saw  too,  that  it  was  aa 
irrecoTerable  distance  which  she  occupied.  It  is  true  her  natural  elo- 
quence prevailed  powerfully  during  the  time  of  her  speaking,  and  eooU 

she  have  delivered  a  pubUc  address  to  the  people  of  M ,  there  is  ao 

doubt  but  the  whole  town  would  have  been  in  her  favor ;  but  one  by  ouo, 
house  by  house,  and  party  by  party,  the  force  of  that  eloquence  becamr 
weakened,  and  one  by  one,  often  party  by  party,  her  friends  relapsed  ap^ 
soon  as  she  had  left  them,  all  feeling  very  powerfully  the  superior  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  of  siding  with  a  family  of  wealth  and  inflaeaoe; 
rather  than  with  an  eccentric,  poor,  and  almost  friendless  girl. 

We  have  said  that  Dorothy  saw  and  understood  her  situation,  and  she 
saw  too  to  what  consequences  her  present  unfortunate  dilemma  woaU 
lead,  if  not  provided  against  on  her  part  by  means  at  once  powerful  and 
determined.  "  If,"  she  reasoned  with  herself,  "  Mrs.  Norris  can  cany  aH 
those  along  with  her,  who  are  at  all  dependent  upon  her  wealth  and 
influence  for  their  enjoyments,  there  must  be  others  of  a  grade  one  step 
higher,  upon  whom  Mrs.  Norris  is  dependent  in  the  same  d^ree  herMlL 
I  will  go,  she  said,  "  at  once  to  Lady  Crawford,  and  lay  the  whole  can 
before  her.  She  has  been  my  best  friend  thus  far.  Perhaps  she  will  aot 
fail  me  now." 

With  this  determmation,  Dorothy  set  out  for  Waverton  early  on  the 
following  morning.  Busy  with  her  own  more  immediate  circle,  of  whoa 
in  fact  she  felt  more  sure,  Mrs.  Norris  had  not  extended  her  calls  so  fiv 
as  to  the  residence  of  JSir  James  and  Lady  Crawford ;  and  Dorothy  had 
consequently  the  great  advantage  of  submitting  her  own  version  of  tha 
affair  to  her  friends  there,  without  any  previous  impression  having  beea 
made  upon  their  minds  from  any  other  quarter ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  her  version  was  strictly  true  in  all  its  leadiag 
facts.  Indeed  Dorothy  considered,  with  some  justice,  that  her  case  was 
so  good  in  itself,  as  to  need  neither  distortion  nor  embellishment.  In  ths 
stem  but  simple  truth  rested  all  her  strength ;  and  she  spoke  powerfully 
and  warmly  in  proportion  as  she  felt  mdignant  at  having  her  motives  sos* 
pected,  and  her  actions  placed  in  a  false  light  She  had  not  yet  leamsd 
that  painful  lesson  of  human  experience,  that  we  often  have  to  sufifer  fran 
the  world  more  actual  condemnation,  censure,  and  contempt,  from  soaai 
generous  but  imprudent  action,  dictated  by  the  kindest  feeling ;  than  for 
all  our  selfishness,  greediness,  or  envy  of  others,  if  cautiously  carried  oal 
and  acted  upon  under  plausible  pretences. 

Dorothy  Dalrymple  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  this  hard  discipliDift 
in  the  experience  of  human  life,  and  the  burst  of  indignant  tears  with 
which  her  eloquent  oration  at  Waverton  was  concluded,  so  worked  upon 
the  feelings  of  Lady  Crawford  in  her  favor,  that  looking  round  upon  the 
improtected  situation  of  the  poor  girl,  and  seeing  what  a  storm  might 
rage  around  her  unfriended  head  if  left  alone  to  bear  the  consequeneas 
of  her  generous  enthusiasm,  the  kind-hearted  lady  determined  to  take  her 
for  awhile  entiiely  under  her  own  protection*  and  thus  not  to  ~ 
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Openly  and  decidedly  espousing  her  cause.  There  might  be  in  this  de- 
termination  of  Lady  Crawford's,  some  little  touch  of  her  natural  love  of 
patronising ;  but  independently  of  that,  she  had  a  really  kind  and  pit}ring 
disposition,  fidly  capable  of  undertaking  such  a  responsibility  from  mo- 
thres  of  pure  benevolence ;  and  her  generous  confidence  had  seldom  been 
more  welcome,  or  more  really  needed,  than  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
to  Dorothy  there  appeared  nothing  but  absolute  despair,  if  thrown  back 
again  into  the  obscurity  from  which  she  had  been  so  suddenly  drawn  by 
her  too  flattering  friends. 

Having  secured  ftiis  powerful  patronage,  Dorothy  felt  no  longer  any 
iifiiculty  in  communicating  the  whole  afl^  to  her  aunt,  and  as  uie  invi- 
tation to  Waverton  extended  also  to  that  lady,  arrangements  were  soon 
made  for  both  aunt  and  niece  being  once  more  located  in  their  pleasant 

Sarters  beneath  that  hospitable  and  protecting  roof.  Nor  was  Lady 
awford  satisfied  with  this  step  only.  The  next,  and  perhaps  a  stUl 
more  important  act  of  kindness,  was  to  introduce  the  friendless  girl  to  a 
large  circle  of  her  own  acquaintance,  and  to  show  the  world  that  there  were 
distinguished  paKies  in  whose  fa^wrable  opinion  she  still  stood  very  high. 

Nothing  more  than  this  was  necessary  to  create  on  Dorothy's  behalf  a 
tery  powerful  army  of  friends,  and  the  more  her  character  was  aspersed 
in  other  quarters,  the  more  warm  were  her  advocates  and  partisans  in 
this.  At  such  a  crisis,  friends,  or  rather  adherents,  were  a  little  more 
important  than  Dorothy  had  ever  been  prepared  to  expect ;  for  no  sooner 
was  Mrs.  Norris  placed  on  the  side  of  her  enemies,  than  that  lady  closed 
immediately  with  the  ladies  of  the  Ashley  family,  adding  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  their  dislike,  and  greatly  aggravating  the  grounds  of  their  abuse  by  a 
tiM>usand  distorted  circumstanees  extracted  from  her  own  personal  ex- 
perience of  Dorothy's  acquaintance.  All  the  meagemess  and  poverty  oi 
aer  fiather's  house  was  now  laid  bare — all  the  mal-occurrences  with  old 
Bridget,  and  all  the  laughable  disasters  arising  from  scantiness  of  means, 
and  inferiority  of  domestic  appointments — all  which  Dorothy  herself 
would  have  frankly  told  for  the  sake  of  a  good  stoty ;  but  which,  related 
as  they  were  now  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  bad  faith,  wore  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  and  produced  a  very  diflerent  effect,  than  when  they 
furnished  laughter  as  described  by  her  eloquent  lips  in  the  hearing  of  a 
law  partial  friends. 

All  this  was  now  laid  bare — made  common  aad  coarse  iest  of — exag* 
flarated — trampled  upon,  as  features  of  the  Dalrymple  family,  and  treated 
by  the  Ashleys  as  effectual  barriers  to  the  alliance  with  their  illustrious 
brother,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  their  lives  to  defeat.  Not  that 
it  could  make  much  difference  to  them  who  the  brother  married,  as  their 
poor  father  so  often  observed,  seemg  how  entirely  he  was  separated  from 
the  members  of  his  own  family.  Still  there  had  been  fond  hopes 
eberished,  that  he  would  form  some  advantageous  connection,  which,  \m» 
dar  their  downward  circumstances,  might  form  a  stepping-stone  back 
again  into  the  society  from  which  they  felt  more  and  more  in  danger  of 
being  eventually  thrust  out;  and,  independently  of  her  own  cliaracter 
bafaig  in  itself  so  entirely  incapable  of  harmoniang  with  theirs,  Dorothy 
BOW  wore  upon  her  brow  the  unpardonable  offence  of  having  entirely 
frustrated  these  long  and  warmly-cherished  hopes. 

Wherever  there  are  two  parties  with  opposing  interests  tunning  hiffb 
'  iy,  there  is  a  borderground  betwixt  them,  which  is  occupied  £j 
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scouts  and  telltales,  and  siders,  first  with  one»  and  then  wiUi  the  othflr« 
as  inclination,  interest,  or  fancy  may  direct;  and  from  such  borderen  kit 
that  intelligence  is  usually  obtained  from  both,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Thus,  the  expression,  "  I  am  not  of  either 
party,"  with  which  so  many  persons  quiet  their  consciences,  and  waik 
their  hands  of  the  strife  and  the  warfare  that  exists  in  the  world,  is  fiv 
indeed  from  identifying  them  with  positive  peacemakers,  or  eyen  with 
iovers  (^peaee.  So  far  from  this,  it  has  not  unfiequently  been  found  tQ 
be  the  motto  of  a  martial  banner,  under  which  busy  persona  have  pasaad 
to  and  fro  from  side  to  side,  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  not  of  either 
party,  because  they  told  equsdly  of  both. 

In  this  manner  there  were  many  so-called  friends  of  the  Ashleys,  who 
made  it  their  especial  business  to  gather  all  they  could  of  the  bittemeiito 
the  scorn,  and  the  detraction  extracted  from  that  side  of  the  questiai^ 
and  to  lay  it  before  Dorothy  and  her  party  with  added  bittemc^  wi& 
heightened  scorn,  and  with  exaggerated  detracti(Hi,  winding  up  perpeta* 
ally  with  the  grand  climax — ^that  splendid  aUiance,  which  it  was  atiB 
positively  asserted  by  Mrs.  Ashley,  that  the  daughter  of  the  poor  eoff- 
neer  should  never  make. 

Had  Dorothy  been  still  as  eager  in  her  pursuit  of  social  distinction  M 
she  had  been  twelve  months  previous  to  this  time,  she  might  have  rs- 
flected,  with  no  little  complacency,  that  the  recent  rupture  with  a  seoii- 
inff  friend,  which  for  a  moment  seemed  likely  to  cast  her  down  out  of  the 
p^e  of  society  altogether,  had  in  reality  been  the  means  of  placing  her 
on  a  higher  eminence,  of  drawing  around  her  warmer  and  more  infliMfr 
tial  friends,  and  of  rendering  her  a  more  marked  and  distinguished  penoB 
altogether.  That  such  was  the  fact,  a  girl  with  much  less  penetntkw 
than  Dorothy  might  easily  have  discovered ;  for  what  with  her  pnaoft- 
visiting,  her  father's  triumph  as  an  engineer,  and  now  the  talk  that  was 
made  about  her  affair  with  Mr.  as  well  &3  Mrs.  Norris,  it  was  no  un£n^ 
quent  thing  with  Dorothy  to  discover  that  she  was  curiously  obserrdL 
and  pointed  out  in  public  places,  and  that  groups  of  persons  gathedni 
together  were  making  her  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  ascertain.  Sufficient  for  hir 
~K)r  indeed,  was  it  sufficient  ?  to  feel  that  this  was  social  distinotion. 

In  the  situation  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  altogether,  however,  there  waa 
still  an  anomaly — a  false  foundation,  which  afforded  her  much  conflictiDg 
feeling,  and  at  times  much  deep  anxiety.  She  was  still  poor— -jutifall^ 
poor,  in  comparison  with  those  into  whose  society  she  was  now  mmt 
than  ever  thrown ;  and  she  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  relish  oUigfr' 
tions,  or  to  endure  dependence.  She  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
free — free  to  choose  her  own  path  of  life— and  free  to  govern  her  own 
actions,  whether  right  or  wrong.  At  present  she  felt,  and  felt  keeBl|rp 
that  aloi^  with  all  Lady  Crawford's  kindness  and  patronage  there  waa  a 
kind  of  moral  bondage ;  for  while  accepting  and  being  reaUy  suataniad 
by  her  generous  advocacy,  she  must  regulate  her  actions  stricUy  by  Imt 
rule  anof  that  of  her  friends ;  so  that  Dorothy  began  to  see  plainly  the 
should  soon,  according  to  this  standard,  have  no  character  at  all ;  and  to 
give  up  herself — that  interesting  self  of  which  she  had  already  made 
and  thought  so  much,  was  the  last  alternative  to  which  she  would  hava 
endured  the  idea  of  being  reduced. 

''  No^"  said  she,  communing  with  herself,  "  it  must  never  oaaM  i» 
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IkaL  Why,  I  ean  neither  speak  nor  Ml  here  but  as  a  eonmoii  fine  hdy ! 
I  Brast  break  the  bars  of  this  cage  at  all  erents.  And  yet,  where  to  fly  ? 
That  is  the  great  question.  If  I  had  but  money — a  foundation  of  my 
own — a  place  to  plant  my  foot  upon,  where  some  at  least  might  rally 
womad  me  I  I  hate  this  perpetual  buzzing  after  some  other  queen.  I 
would  be  a  queen  myself! 

As  Dorothy  said  these  words,  she  glanced  in  a  taU  mirror,  and  the  air 
and  attitude  she  had  unconsciously  assumed  looked,  eyen  in  her  own 
eyes,  so  exquisitely  becoming,  that  her  vanity  once  more  took  fire,  and  in 
the  blaze  there  glowed  before  her  mental  vision  long  suites  of  richly- 
garnished  rooms,  with  images  of  grace  and  beauty,  paintings,  and  sculp- 
ture— ^pillars,  and  alabaster  vases — gilding,  and  flowers,  and  gems  ;  and 
groups  of  friends,  and  intellectual  converse,  and  she  herself  the  queen  of 
all !  And  how  was  all  this  to  be  made  real  ?  There  wanted,  in  the 
eommon  calculations  of  the  world,  but  a  small  circle  of  gold  around 
her  finger,  and  the  gorgeous  pictiu^  would  be  converted  into  a  splendid 
reality. 

It  was  very  favorable  to  the  realization  of  this  vision,  that  Lady  Craw- 
ford, in  one  of  her  most  friendly  moods,  invited  Dorothy  into  her 
dressing-room  that  day,  and  entered  with  her  into  a  very  serious  con- 
versation upon  her  future  prospects.  It  would  have  been  altogether  in 
vain  with  such  a  character,  for  Dorothy  to  throw  away  in  jest,  as  was 
her  habit,  the  friendly  advice  which  her  ladyship  appeared  disposed  to 
give.  She  had  to  do  with  one  who  did  not  understand  a  jest,  who  liked 
a  good-humored  laugh  as  well  as  any  one,  but  had  no  comprehension  of 
the  kind  of  by-play  with  which  Dorothy  was  accustomed  to  parry  both 
the  advice  and  the  remonstrances  of  her  aunt  Nor,  indeed,  would  the 
present  occasion  have  been  at  all  a  fitting  opportunity  for  the  disnlay  of 
toch  a  talent.  Dorothy  felt  this,  and  was  silent ;  but  her  cheek  flushed, 
and  when  she  did  raise  her  large  eyes,  and  fix  them  full  upon  the  face  of 
ber  friend,  they  were  almost  fierce  and  wild  with  their  more  than  usual 
brightness. 

whether  their  expression  was  indignation,  or  not.  Lady  Crawford  never 
aaked,  nor  did  her  companion  declare ;  for  with  a  self-mastery  which  she 
could  exercise  sometimes  to  a  wonderful  extent,  Dorothy  still  remained 
nlent,  with  lips  compressed,  and  cheek  so  burning,  that  a  mere  casual 
looker-on  might  have  guessed  the  topic  of  their  conversation  to  be  love, 
or  rather  marriage ;  for  that,  in  reality,  was  the  theme,  and  there  often 
Bea  a  wide  extent  between  the  two. 

The  friendly  and  well-meant  advice  of  Lady  Crawford  being  all  de- 
livered in  smooth  and  pleasant  phraseology,  tended  to  this  end — that 
there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  Dorothy  to  establish  herself  in  the 
world,  on  a  more  certain  footing  than  that  of  the  countenance  and  pro- 
tection of  any  one  individual  or  party  of  individuals,  however  influential 
in  themselves — that  to  sink  back  again  into  the  obscurity  of  her  home, 
was  to  lose  all  the  advantages  she  had  guned,  and  so  to  afford  a  full 
triumph  to  her  enemies — that  an  establishment,  such  as  any  lady  in  her 

2 here  of  life  might  be  proud  to  be  the  mistress  of,  was,  according  to 
a  general  belief,  awaitinff  her  acceptance;  and  in  conclusion,  that 
guests  were  expected  at  Waverton,  whose  arrival  would  render  it  neces- 
nry  that  Miss  Dolrymple  and  her  aunt  should  return  to  their  own 
laaideiiiie. 
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When  Ladj  Crawford  had  finished  her  kind  and  somewhftt  oompn- 
hensiye  discourse,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  graccfullj  dimwing  one  am 
around  the  person  of  her  young  friend,  imprinted  a  soft  kisi  upon  Imt 
cheek,  and  left  the  apartment. 

But  how  did  she  leave  it  ?  With  that  mute  occupant  still  standkg 
like  a  statue  there,  until  there  came  a  strange  sensation  over  her  bright 
eyes,  with  a  still  stranger  choking  in  her  throat,  and  then  she  leaned 
both  elbows  on  a  tabfe,  and  buried  her  face  within  her  kands,  and 
pressed  her  eyelids  closely  and  violently  down,  as  if  she  would  shut  onft 
the  light  forever. 

Long  had  Dorothy  remained  in  this  attitude^  utterly  lost  to  all  snr^ 
i-ounding  things,  when  at  last,  suddenly  awakened  by  the  conseiousneii 
of  approaching  footsteps>  she  recollected  that  a  laige  party  was  gather- 
ing for  the  evening ;  and,  escaping  through  an  opposite  door,  she  hasten- 
ed to  her  own  apartment^  there  to  prepare  herself  with  more  than  usual 
effect  for  the  performance  of  her  accustomed  part. 

No  one  who  had  seen  Dorothy  in  the  early  part  of  that  evening,  seated 
us  the  centre  of  a  listening  group— no  one  who  had  heard  her  mcny 
laugh,  or  watched  the  wSd  glance  of  her  flashing  eye,  could  have 
guessed  what  was  passing  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  or  imagined  the  desn 
conflict  which  was  turning  every  emotion  of  her  soul  into  tempest  and 
confusion.  But  Dorothy  had  not  learned  to  act  a  part  for  nothug ;  and 
it  admirably  served  her  purpose  just  now  to  assume  this  disengaged  and 
animated  manner — ^now,  when  she  would  not  have  been  sympathiMd 
with  for  the  world. 

Only  once,  for  a  single  moment,  was  her  eloquence  hushed  into  deep 
silence.  It  was  when  Frederic  Ashley  approached  her  with  his  osnu 
confidence  of  being  acceptable,  and  other  idlers  gave  way  to  allow  him 
to  occupy  his  accustomed  place  as  the  most  favored  of  her  admirsn. 
Then  it  was  that  her  countenance  feD,  and  that  a  slight  shudder  might 
have  been  detected  creeping  through  her  frame ;  but  she  soon  recovend 
her  accustomed  liveliness  and  self-possession,  and  if  any  one  ohsenred 
the  alteration  in  her  look  and  manner,  it  was  onlv  to  attribute  it  to  the 
most  natural  of  causes — a  secret  partiality  for  an  elegant  and  captiTata^ 
gentleman. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  gay  scene  that  Dorothy  caught  the  eye  of 
Lady  Crawford,  beckoning  her  to  leave  the  friends  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded ;  and  with  a  strange  and  unwonted  passiveness  Darotby 
obeyed,  and  was  soon  seen  leanmg  on  the  arm  of  Lady  Crawford,  ana 
walking  with  her  towards  a  conservatory,  which  communicated  with  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  troubled  themselves  about  how 
or  why  this  move  was  made,  all  being  more  intent  upon  the  moves  they 
were  themselves  about  to  make,  either  in  the  dance  or  at  the  caitl-taUe ; 
nor  when  Frederic  Ashley  himself  soon  after  disappeared,  was  there  tbat 
flattering  inquiry  for  him,  or  wonder  at  his  absence,  which  his  vamlj 
might  have  calculated  upon. 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  gay  and  delightful  evening,  for  the  rooms  at 
Waverton  had  never  been  seen  so  crowded  before ;  and  when  DoroAy 
again  appeared  amongst  her  friends,  which  she  did  before  the  spirit  of  me 
dance  was  at  its  height,  she  was  playfully  ralHed  upon  the  paleness  of  her 
cheeks,  and  again  upon  the  sudden  flush  which  succeeded  to  flie  abnosl 
l(hastly  'expression  which  sat  upon  her  countenance. 
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**  And  why  should  I  not  be  pale  as  well  as  other  people,  and  faint  if  I 
Ike  V  said  Dorothy  with  a  forced  l^iiffh,  which  subsided  in  a  moment ; 
•ad  all  the  while  she  was  plucking  off  the  petals  of  a  white  rose  which 
the  held  in  her  hand,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  it  had  been  the  only 
bminess  of  her  life  to  destroy  that  flower. 

« There!"  said  she,  when  it  was  finished,  for  the  crowd  was  so  annnated 
that  she  could  breathe  her  thoughts  aloud  without  heme  attended  to  for 
BM>re  than  a  moment — *'  no  more  roses  for  me  now ;  nouiing  bmt  thorns 
forever !" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

But  in  connection  with  the  sudden  explosion  which  had  so  unexpectedly 

separated  two  professed  friends,  and  set  the  town  of  M into  a  blaze 

of  social  heat,  with  their  conflicting  parties,  there  were  other  and  infinitely 
more  important  events  transacting,  all  which  were  hurried  on  by  the 
springing  of  the  same  mine,  which  seemed  to  have  no  limit  to  the  com- 
bustible elements  with  which  it  was  destined  to  come  in  contact. 

Great  as  was  the  excitement,  the  talking  and  tattling  in  the  town  of 

M which  ensued  upon  the  occasion  of  this  explosioh,  it  would  have 

been  scarcely  worth  a  record,  in  comparison  with  the  branching  out  of 
those  consequences  which  extended  to  that  guilty,  miserable,  half-peni- 
tent, already  described  as  crouching  in  his  abject  humiliation  beneath  the 
just  chastisement  of  an  offended  God ;  but  still,  though  in  a  great  measure 
subdued  by  outward  means,  not  yet  submissively  repentant 

The  actual  situation  of  a  guilty  soul  brought  into  this  position  beneath 
the  eye  of  its  Maker,  can  ody  tie  fully  understood  by  minds  religiously 
enlightened,  as  well  as  religiously  disposed.  No  wonder  then  that  there 
should  be  so  little  thought  of  bringing  the  heart  to  penitence— so  much 
thought  of  bringing  the  body  to  punishment.  No  wonder  then,  that  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Noms  should  be  entirely  incapable  of  seeing  any  advanta^re 
likely  to  accrue  from  accepting  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  person  of  the 
guilty  man,  at  all  superior  to  the  advantage  which  might  now  be  taken 
of  securing  him  by  force  or  stratagem,  and  then  holding  him  up  to  public 
ignominy  as  a  terror  and  a  warning  to  all  offenders  against  a  righteous  law. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Norris  at  all  singular  in  the  sentiments  he  entertained  on 
this  point.  Wherever  Betsy  Burton  communicated  her  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as  the  mere  workings 
of  a  credulous  and  irrational  mind.  It  was  not,  however,  until  all  hope 
of  effecting  her  own  benevolent  purposes  was  defeated,  until  one  and  then 
another  had  laughed  at  her  suggestions,  and  had  even  threatened  her 
own  person  as  accessory  to  the  crime,  in  case  of  her  concealing  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  unhappy  criminal — it  was  not  untfl  she  had  labored,  pleade^a, 
and  borne  with  more  misunderstanding,  and  even  insult,  than  an  honest 
woman  ought  ever  to  be  subjected  to,  that  she  decided  to  give  up  her 
eherished  purpose,  and  to  allow  the  law  to  take  its  course. 

It  was  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  Betsy  Burton  to  convey  an^ 
iofonnation  to  the  guilty  man  calculated  merely  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
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escape,  neither  could  it  ia  any  way  senre  the  great  end  of  justice  towaidft 
her  brother,  which  she  kept  steadily  ia  view,  that  he  should  elude  iaa 
pursuers  alt<^ther.  Besides  which,  she  had  already  done  her  part  afc 
much  risk  and  trial  to  herself,  and  she  had  indeed  borne  wiih  hinr 
longer  than  a  common  exercise  of  faith  could  be  expected  to  extend.  She 
had  labored  with  him  kindly,  seriously,  solemnly,  and  the  had  trusted  him 
from  time  to  time,  allowing  him  respite  after  respite,  when  his  Tery  ISA 
seemed  to  be  in  her  hands,  and  when  she  of  all  human  bein^  had  the 
right  to  enforce  the  sacrifice,  of  which  she  still  pleaded  with  hmi  to  make 
a  voluntary  surrender. 

"  My  hands  are  clean  of  his  blood,"  said  Betsy  more  than  once  to  her- 
self, as  she  pondered  these  thoughts  in  her  mind.  "  If  they  prefer  a  man*s 
body  to  his  soul,  let  them  seize  it ;  but  what  shall  it  profit  them,  any  more 
than  the  poor  guilty  one  himself?" 

In  this  manner  Betsy  reasoned  with  herself,  and  having  satisfied  her 
strict  sense  of  justice  and  right,  that  nothing  more  on  her  p&rt  remained 
to  be  done,  she  awaited  the  event  with  such  an  amount  of  composure  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  feeling  and  benevolent  disposition  to  command  under 
such  cm^umstances.  Her  countenance,  however,  betrayed  more  than 
usual  anxiety,  her  ear  was  more  than  usually  quick  to  catch  every  sound 
or  symptom  of  intelligence,  and  her  retirement  to  the  empty  chamber  w» 
more  than  usually  frequent ;  for  it  was  there  that  she  sought  strength  for 
herself,  and  asked  for  mercy  towards  those  who  were  sorely  neeoing  it 
just  then. 

But  if  Betsy  Burton  became  comparatively  calm  while  waiting,  and  ex*> 
pecting  every  moment  to  hear  tidings  of  some  certain  and  terrible  cataa- 
trophe,  there  was  one  whose  mind  was  tossed  upon  a  sea  of  horrors  xuh 
speakable,  and  who,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  himself  implicated  ia 
transactions  of  the  darkest  and  most  terrible  character.  It  was  Arnold 
Lee,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  failure  of  that  scheme  which  his 
young  friend  had  undertaken,  than  he  saw  at  once  his  own  folly  and  mad* 
ness  m  having  committed  so  unfortunate  a  transaction  to  such  hands. 

"He  is  lost — ^lost  forever!"  exclaimed  Arnold,  with  clasped  hands* 
"and  I  have  been  the  destroyer  of  my  father!" 

This  exclamation  was  uttered  only  in  the  hearing  of  Betsy,  who  bad 
communicated  to  him  in  a  hurried  and  agitated  manner  the  substance  si 
what  had  taken  place,  and  while  she  prepared  to  make  a  last  effort  hj. 
applying  to  some  other  party ;  while  too  the  great  business  of  two  ladies 
quarrcllmg  held  in  suspense  those  measures  of  justice  which  the  magi^ 
trate  was  determined  to  act  upon  without  mercy  or  delay,  a  thought 
flashed  across  the  mind  of  Arnold,  that  perhaps  he  could  yet  save  the 
unhappy  man,  or  at  least  prevent  his  falling  into  their  hands. 

Like  his  friend  Betsy  Burton,  from  whom  in  early  childhood  he  had 
probably  imbibed  some  of  her  sentiments,  Arnold  had  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  which  always  presented  itself  to  his  mind  before  he  ventuied  to 
act  upon  any  powerful  impulse ;  and  even  on  the  present  oceasion,  when 
every  moment  might  be  of  more  than  golden  value,  he  did  not  rush  out 
upon  his  daring  project  without  first  reflecting  how  far  it  would  be  jmit 
and  right  towards  the  imprisoned  sufferer  to  do  any  thing  to  forward  the 
escape  of  the  real  criminal.  Public  opinion  however  was  now  so  far  favor- 
able to  James  Burton,  that  reprieve  after  reprieve  had  been  announoedb 
and  a  ^general  belief  was  gainmg  ground,  not  only  that  he  was  an  innooenl 
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but  that  he  would  finally  be  exonerated  and  set  free.  It  was  the 
leas  necessary  therefore  for  his  justification^  that  the  real  criminal  should 
be  bronffht  to  justice.  "  At  all  events,"  Arnold  ooneladed»  "  as  my  rash- 
ness and  folly  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  my  poor  father  into  this 
awful  peril,  and  as  he  ii  now  in  all  probalMlity  trusting  to  the  secrecy  of  one 
who  proved  herself  much  wiser  than  I  was,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  togri^e 
him  notice  of  the  storm  which  is  grstherinff  over  his  head." 

These  reflections  and  conclusions  passed  through  the  mind  of  Arnold 
with  a  rapidity  which  delayed  his  movements  no  further  than  was  neees* 
sary  for  the  securing  of  a  small  sum  c£  money,  though  it  was  all  which 
he  possessed ;  and  before  the  emissaries  of  public  justice  had  been  ap- 
prised of  their  errand,  or  made  acquainted  with  the  locality  which  Doit>- 
thy  had  carefully  indicated,  Arnold  was  n4)idly  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  more  surely  flruided  by  infbnnation  which  Betsy  herself  had  at 
different  times  made  him  acquainted  with ;  for  not  only  had  his  deep 
interest  led  him  to  inquire  out  every  partioular  she  was  able  to  give  of  his 
father's  hiding-places,  but  even  the  sign  by  which  she  indicated  her  ap* 
proach,  as  well  as  her  assurance  that  he  might  appear  with  safety. 

It  was  now  some  satisfaction  to  Arnold  to  reflect  that  the  lonely  church 
beside  which  his  father  Imd  twice  been  seen,  and  the  place  of  shelter  in 
which  he  now  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  secreted,  were  both  familiar 
to  his  own  knowledge,  as  being  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  little 
village  to  which,  during  the  time  of  his  counting-house  imprisonment,  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  direct  his  quiet  Sunday  walks.     This  village  was 

situated  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  above  the  town  of  M ,  and 

Arnold  recollected  with  still  greater  satisfaction,  that  there  used  to  be  a 
kind  of  boating-place  hard  by,  where  his  friend  Arthur  Hamilton  not  un- 
frequently  embarked  for  a  row  up  the  river.  "  If,  then,'*  thought  Arnold, 
"  I  can  secure  his  being  got  on  board  a  vessel  by  one  of  these  boats,  I  shall 
have  done  all  that  seems  possible  towards  his  escape ;  for,  altered  as  his 
appearance  may  be,  the  very  fact  of  being  found  concealing  himself  in  this 
ne^rhborhood  will  stamp  his  identity  almost  under  any  disguise,  now  that 
die  alarm  is  once  given,  and  the  pursuit  set  on  foot." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  with  which  Arnold  ooenpied  his  mind,  as  he 
pursued  his  rapid  way,  having  taken  the  precaution  to  engage  a  carria^re 
to  the  neighborhood  in  question,  and  to  al^^ht  at  the  entrance  of  a  gentle- 
man's  grounds,  as  if  he  intended  to  call,  and  then  dismissing  the  convey- 
ance. From  this  place,  so  soon  as  the  driver  was  out  of  sight,  he  hurried 
along  the  sides  of  hedges,  and  even  pathless  fields,  with  a  rapidity 
and  determination  which  carried  him  lightly  over  every  intervening  diffi- 
culty ;  and  having  reached  the  back  premises  of  a  very  humble  farm- 
ing establishment,  he  looked  arouna  him  eagerly,  to  distinguish  a 
small  bam  or  shed,  standing  alone  on  the  low  side  of  a  field  which 
sloped  down  towards  the  water,  though  distant  from  the  shore  about 
half  a  mile. 

It  was  a  dull  cloudy  day  m  the  month  of  December.  The  cattle  were 
no  longer  in  the  fields,  and  the  whole  place  looked  quiet  and  almost  unin- 
habited, though  scattered  about  with  cottages  and  homesteads,  such  as 
are  usually  found  within  reach  of  a  large  and  populous  town.  For  pur- 
poses of  concealment,  however,  no  situation  could  well  have  been  found 
more  favorable;  for  the  river  having  no  landing-place  here,  but  a  low 
Untcii  of  muddy  shore,  tlMve-  was  no  oommumoatioii  between  that  and 
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the  land,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  water  there  was  not,  from  this  htth 
bam,  a  single  house  to  be  seen. 

"  They  will  never  find  him  here/'  said  Arnold,  as  he  strode  along,  and 
a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction  in  the  thought  seemed  to  give  strength  and 
firmness  to  his  step.  In  fact,  he  needed  some  such  feehng  to  confirm  hb 
purpose,  for  the  reasonable  terror  of  encountering  a  human  being — naj^ 
more,  a  father  under  such  circumstances,  had  already  struck  his  whdie 
frame  with  a  coldness  and  ri^dity,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  over- 
come by  the  violence  of  his  bodily  exertions.  His  natural  feelings  towards 
his  father  had  much  to  do  with  this,  and  the  indescribable  horror  with 
which  he  had  learned  to  contemplate  his  character,  unsoftened  by  any 
tenderness  on  that  parent's  part  towards  himself.  It  was  not»  in  (mol, 
affection  of  any  kind  that  was  leading  him  on ;  it  was  his  strong  sense  of 
what  was  due  from  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  having  so  imprudently 
perilled  his  father's  safety  ;  and  this  was  mingled  with  a  pity,  almost  as 
mtense  as  were  those  other  feeUngs  of  loathing  and  abhorrence,  which  aU 
in  their  turn  repelled  and  drove  him  back  in  heart  and  soul,  even  while 
his  steps  were  hurrying  him  forward  at  an  almost  more  than  human  speed. 

Had  the  character  of  Arnold  Lee  been  one  of  feeble  purpose,  he  never 
would  have  entered  that  Uttle  solitar}'  shed,  so  terribly  agitating  were  the 
sensations  he  experienced  on  drawing  near  that  spot,  where  he  alreadv 
imagined  that  he  could /ee/  the  presence  of  his  father;  and,  even  beneath 
the  very  shadow  of  its  shattered  roof,  he  questioned,  within  himself,  for 
what  purpose  he  was  doing  this — what  good  could  it  effect ;  or  why,  with  a 
character  to  make  for  himself,  and  a  mother  and  sister  to  preserve  from  want» 
shoidd  he  embroil  himself  in  scenes  so  likely  to  be  fatal  to  his  own  good 
name  ?  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  reflections,  he  went  on  and  on,  until 
his  feet  were  rustling  among  the  loose  straw  which  lay  scattered  over  the 
floor  of  the  shed  ;  and  standing  in  this  place,  he  saw  the  Idnd  of  half- 
chamber  of  which  Betsy  had  spoken,  and  the  actual  bundles  of  projeet- 
ing  hay,  behind  which  he  believed  that  the  wretched  man  was  concealed. 

Trembling  with  agitation,  he  was  able,  however,  at  last  to  utter  the 
signal  sound ;  he  then  listened  a  moment,  but  all  was  still  as  death.  He 
tried  the  sound  again,  more  distinctly  than  before,  but  all  was  stiU ;  a 
third  time,  and  he  then  listened  intently,  believing  now  that  his  Cather 
was  not  there.  Looking  up,  however,  he  glanced  hastily  along  the  line 
of  the  hayloft,  which  terminated  within  a  few  feet  of  his  own  person,  and 
not  higher  than  his  head ;  and  while  carefully  examining  the  heaps  of 
hay,  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  movement  beyond,  he  detected 
the  wild  glance  of  two  fierce  and  bloodshot  human  eyes,  fixed  steadilv 
upon  him,  and  peering  out  between  two  masses  of  hay,  from  under  whieh 
an  arm  was  slowly  moving,  until  the  bony  hand,  which  grasped  a  pistol* 
could  be  distinctly  seen. 

While  Arnold  made  this  discovery,  however,  he  did  not  silently  await 
the  doom  which  at  that  moment  seemed  inevitable,  and  which,  from  awn* 
kening  a  strong  sense  of  personal  danger  to  himself,  seemed  in  a  moment 
to  dispel  all  other  terrors,  and  even  to  give  him  nerve  to  stand  unmoved 
to  meet  his  death. 

"  Don't  fire,"  said  he,  raising  his  hand  suddenly,  **  you  have  but  onr 
chance,  it  is  to  be  still,  and  listen  to  me ;  if  you  fire,  they  will  be  upoc 
you  in  an  instant." 

AU  this  was  said  in  breathless  haste,  and  stiU  the  unbelieving 
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I^Ared  on,  and  still  he  grasped  the  weapon  of  destruction,  though  he  de- 
byed  to  fire. 

"  Your  situation  is  found  out/'  said  Arnold,  uttering  his  words  with 
■till  greater  rapidity  and  earnestness.  ''  There  is  a  hue  and  cry  after 
you. 

**  That  woman  has  betrayed  me,"  uttered  a  hoarse  and  almost  inhuman 
Toice. 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  '*  she  has  been  true  as  a  martyr ;  but 
never  mind  that,  I  tell  you  again  you  have  but  a  moment  for  escape.  Be 
■till,  and  I  will  help  you." 

*'  How  ?'*  asked  the  wretched  man,  and  his  teeth  could  now  be  hoard 
chattering  with  cold,  or  fear. 

"  Can  you  see  the  river,  and  the  shore  fcom  that  loft  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  crevice  in  the  wall." 

"  You  know  the  boating-place,  can  you  see  that  ?" 

'*  No,  but  I  can  see  a  little  hill  close  by." 

"  Keep  looking  out,"  said  Arnold,  "  and  when  you  see  me  wave  a 
white  handkerchief,  upon  the  side  of  that  little  hill,  be  sure  there  is  a  boat 
ready  to  convey  you  on  board  some  vessel  in  the  river,  and  then  creep 
out  along  the  h^ge  of  the  next  field,  and  with  all  the  speed  you  can, 
get  down  to  the  hoski.  I  shall  not  be  there  myself,  but  the  boatman 
will  be  prepared,  and  you  will  have  no  need  to  speak  until  you  reach  the 
Tessel." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Nay,  then  I  can  help  you  no  further ;  look — ^I  leave  you  a  small  sum 
of  money  on  the  ground  here." 

"Is  that  all?"   ' 

"  It  is  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

No  further  explanation  took  place  between  the  father  and  the  son,  for 
Arnold  felt  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Whether  his  offered  aid 
would  be  accepted  or  not,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  earnest- 
ness to  render  it  effectual  He  could  but  act  upon  the  only  alternative 
which  remained  within  his  power,  the  issue  was  not  for  him  to  determine. 

With  this  feeling,  he  now  hurried  onwards  to  the  spot  where  two  or 
three  boats,  as  in  bygone  years,  were  moored  along  the  shore ;  but  being 
seldom  in  requisition  at  that  season  of  the  year,  it  was  some  time  before 
a  boatman  could  be  found,  and  engaged  to  convey,  as  Arnold  told  him,  a 
poor  sick  man  to  a  vessel  which  he  pointed  out,  as  then  lying  at  anchor 
at  some  distance  from  the  town  of  M 

All  this  was  done  at  a  venture,  for  what  indeed  did  Arnold  know  of 
tne  destination  of  that  vessel,  or  whether  the  wretched  man  would  be 
taken  on  board  or  not.  He  only  thought  it  might  secure  his  absence  du- 
ring the  moment  of  search,  and  that  with  a  boat  at  his  command,  and  the 
small  supply  of  money  he  had  left  behind,  his  father  might  probably  de- 
vise some  other  plan  more  likely  to  insure  his  personal  safety.  To  the 
boatman,  too,  it  mattered  little  who  or  what  he  had  to  carry ;  the  money 
was  already  in  his  hand,  and  he  besan  immediately  to  clear  out  the  water 
from  his  boat,  preparatorr  to  steenng  off  from  the  shore. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  Arnold  to  make  the  signal  for  which  ho  had 
directed  his  father  to  look,  and  he  stood  upon  the  side  of  the  little  hill, 
and  fluttered  his  white  handkerchief  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  no 
Uea  of  his  design,  had  any  one  been  watching  his  movementa.    Iddng 
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tlie  precaution  to  turn  liis  fece  towards  the  water,  and  away  from  tha 
land,  he  still  kept  his  handkerchief  m  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
still  kept  stealing  furtiye  glances  along  the  hedge-rows,  and  the  fields* 
to  where  he  could  command  a  small  portion  of  the  shed  distinctlj  in 
view ;  but  no  human  figure  moved  as  yet,  and  he  felt  his  heart  throbbntf 
almost  audibly,  as  the  voice  of  the  boatman  sounded  from  below,  with  all 
those  varied  tones  which  announce  the  preparation  of  a  vessel  to  leave 
the  ^ore. 

Still  Arnold  fluttered  his  handkerchief,  and  still  he  looked  now  matt 
fixedly  and  boldly,  for  he  was  growing  desperate,  and  still  no  form  n^ 
peared. 

"  He  must  have  mistaken  the  place,"  he  said,  at  last ;  and  bounding 
from  the  green  eminence  which  he  had  occupied,  he  ran  off  towards  the 
shed  at  a  speed  even  swifter  than  that  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
shore. 

As  Arnold  neared  the  place  of  his  fearful  apprehenaons,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  and  he  began  to  feel  assured  lus  father  had  escaped  in 
some  different  direction,  perhaps  along  a  track  better  known  to  hunself, 
and  also  more  secure.  Smcerely  did  he  wish  it  might  be  so,  for  he  had 
little  hope  in  the  result  of  his  own  expedients,  and  no  desire  to  be  further 
implicated  in  the  matter  himself. 

Entering  the  shed  with  this  conviction  dawning  on  his  mind,  Arnold 
started  back  with  sudden  apprehension,  as  he  saw  that  the  money  re- 
mained where  he  had  left  it,  apparently  untouched  ;  but,  recollecting  hh 
father's  strange  personal  prejudice  against  himself,  he  thought  that  per- 
haps he  might  not  choose  to  be  obliged  to  him,  even  for  so  small  a  sum. 
He  thought,  too,  that  in  his  haste  and  agitation,  he  might  have  over- 
looked or  forgotten  it ;  but  still,  though  he  found  in  an  instant  many 
reasons  why  the  money  should  be  there,  a  strange  and  chilling  apprehen- 
sion was  stealing  over  him,  and  he  determined  not  to  leave  the  place  b^ 
fore  ascertaining  whether  his  father  was  there  or  not. 

Those  eyes,  too,  he  almost  fancied  they  were  glaring  upon  him  still, 
and  even  stronger  was  his  feeling  that  the  pistol  was  about  to  be  dis- 
charged at  his  own  unprotected  head.  To  stand  still  and  look  about  him 
was  nnpossible ;  the  suspense  of  such  a  situation  was  not  to  be  endured ; 
he  therefore  leaped  from  the  ground,  and  springing  up  by  means  of  the 
timbers  which  supported  the  shed,  he  gained  the  floor  of  the  loft  or  cham* 
ber,  which  had  been  his  father's  hiding-place  for  so  long.  There  all  was 
darkness  and  mystery,  there  being  no  aperture  in  the  roof,  except  hew 
and  there  where  the  winds  had  torn  away  a  fragment  of  the  thatch,  and 
he  could  Just  see  that  the  unhappy  man  must  have  often  employed  lum^ 
self  in  fillmg  up  these  holes  with  bundles  of  straw,  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
light,  and  with  it  the  pelting  rain  and  snow. 

Unable  to  make  his  search  effectual  without  opening  some  of  these 
spots,  Arnold  tore  away  the  straw  and  rubbish,  until  a  tolerable  Ibht 
was  obtained  through  the  narrow  chamber;  and  there  indeed,  he  dis* 
covered  the  form  he  was  in  search  of,  crouching  quietly  in  one  corner, 
with  no  longer  any  defiance  in  its  gestures,  or  any  agitation  in  its  emaci- 
ated limbs. 

''Father!"  said  Arnold,  though  the  utterance  of  the  word  almosl 
choked  him. 

TImts  was  no  reply. 


...  VFftther  i"  he  called  more  loudly  than  before. 

.    Still  no  reply ;  and  Anioldi  stooping  down,  took  hdd  of  the  lean  hand. 

It  told  its  own  story,  and  dropped  insensibly  from  his  touch. 

There  was  an  empty  vial  upon  the  straw  beside  him.  Arnold  took 
it  up,  perceived  the  odor,  shook  his  head,  and  laid  it  down  again. 

'*  I  must  be  gone  from  this  place,"  said  he.  But  he  made  a  pillow  lor 
the  body  with  a  heap  of  straw  before  he  went»  and  folded  tne  hands 
together,  disposinff  all  the  limbs  with  decency ;  and  so  he  left  the  plaoe, 
wending  his  way  like  one  who  walks  in  a  dream,  along  the  shore  of  the 
river— away  from  where  the  boatman  still  was  waiting — away  towards 
the  busy  town,  where  crowds  might  then  be  seen  collected  in  that  quar- 
ter, all  discussing  the  probabilities  of  some  great  villain  hema  secured  ainl 
brought  in  triumph  throu^rh  the  streets.  That  villain  at  leaet  was  not 
reserved  for  such  a  fate.  The  hootinffs  of  the  populace  were  not  for  him. 
From  the  breath  of  human  praise  and  blame,  for  which  he  had  sold  him- 
self, hii  soul  was  now  shut  out  forever  I 
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Matt  dark  davs  and  weeks  passed  over  the  head  of  Arnold  Lee  after 
this  time,  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his  accustomed  objects  of  pursuit, 
further  Uian  was  required  by  the  absolute  and  pressing  duties  of  his 
situation.  These  he  never  neglected,  nor  even  labored  through  with  less 
attention,  because  his  own  heart  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  overcome. 

Arnold  had  been  right  in  supposing  that  if  escape  for  his  wretched 
fethcr  was  in  any  way  to  be  effected,  no  time  should  be*  lost  He  was 
riffht  in  supposing  that  no  means  would  be  neglected  for  discovering  his 
fUkce  of  concealment,  and  securing  his  person.  The  awful  fsct^  which  he 
nimself  had  discovered,  was  better  left  to  the  emissaries  of  justice  to  find 
out  for  themselves,  nor  could  any  human  purpose  be  served  by  his  being 
implicated  in  the  case.  It  was  not  so  mucn  then  a  desire  to  serve  hims^ 
wluch  had  impelled  him  to  leave  that  place  of  horrors,  as  a  natural  re- 
puision,  mingled  with  a  stros^  feeling  that  he  could  be  of  no  service 
there.  What  miffht  be  the  effects  of  the  suicide  upon  the  public,  or  upon 
the  innocent  individual  then  lying  in  prison,  he  was  at  that  time  wholly 
unable  to  conjecture ;  and  for  many  subsequent  days  he  was  too  nerv- 
ously alive  to  any  intelligence  that  might  reach  his  ear,  to  enter  into  any 
calculations  respecting  the  future.  It  was  hard  to  be  enduring  this  state 
of  sensitive  apprehension  in  a  public  office,  mixed  up  with  those  who 
might  any  moment  announce  what  to  him  would  be  the  most  tremen- 
dous fact,  without  being  at  all  aware,  or  caring  even  if  they  knew,  in  what 
manner  he  was  affected  by  what  th^  said ;  but  Arnold  had  not  borne 
the  severe  discipline  of  his  varied  trials  without  reaping  some  benefit  in 
the  school  of  affliction  in  whidi  he  had  lately  been  taught,  and  the  power 
o£  bringing  himself  into  a  state  of  more  patient  submission,  was  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  acquisitions  he  had  made. 
.  Pechaps  too  the  habit  he  had  so  early  adopted  of  IhinkiDg  oC  his 
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mother,  and  of  those  he  loved,  before  himself,  was  never  of  grcBter  nr* 
vice  to  him  than  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the  agonizing  apprehenaoB 
lest  any  careless  tongue  should  speak  in  the  hearing  of  his  mother  and 
sister  of  what  just  now  was  forming  the  chief  conversation  of  the  towi^ 
so  filled  his  mind  with  alternate  fears,  and  plans  of  prevention,  as  to  leaw 
him  little  mental  leisure  for  dweUing  upon  his  own  part  in  the  suffering 
connected  with  this  fresh  exposure  of  their  name  to  all  the  commenii 
which  public  excitement  might  affix  to  a  family  already  sufficiently  over- 
whelmed with  shame. 

The  extreme  obscurity  and  retirement  in  which  his  mother  and  sulsr 
dwelt,  was  their  great  security  against  the  floating  rumors  or  local  goanp 
of  the  place;  and  the  poor  woman  of  the  cottage,  indeed  the  familj 
altogether,  being  close  and  quiet  people,  Arnold  thought  it  best  to  add 
his  own  caution  to  their  usual  care  on  the  subject  of  communicating  aar 
news  they  might  hear  in  the  town  to  the  inmates  within  their  doors,  n 
was  a  favorable  fact,  that  no  newspaper  ever  found  its  way  into  their 
hands ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  illness  of  Lucy  Lee,  and  the 
more  interesting  state  of  her  mind,  and  feelings,  which  now  rendered  it  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  pain  to  sit  beside  her  humble  bed,  the  mother 
seldom  left  her  place  in  that  little  chamber,  nor  held  any  conversatkn 
with  the  outer  world,  at  all  likely  to  place  her  in  the  position  of  heariiw 
its  intelligence  respecting  the  transactions  of  the  day.  Even  her  attend^ 
ance  on  public  worship  was  now  dispensed  with,  and  though  Mrs.  Lee 
did  think  one  day  when  she  went  out  to  make  a  little  purchase  for  her 
daughter,  that  a  group  of  idle  women  standing  at  a  door  were  pcmitiDg 
her  out  to  their  neighbors ;  and  that  heads  peeped  out  as  she  passed  by; 
and  parties  remained  gazing  after  her ;  she  set  all  this  down  to  the  pre* 
vious  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  her  name,  and  to  the  fact  of  iti 
having  become  known  in  that  remote  neighborhood.  Thus  her  patieot 
soul,  subdued  by  long  suffering,  was  neither  startled  nor  irritated,  nor  did 
the  fact  for  mt>re  than  a  passing  moment  occupy  her  thoughts. 

Dwelling  so  much  more  upon  the  state  of  lus  mother's  feelings  than 
his  own,  Arnold  was  in  a  manner  lifted  out  of  himself,  and  borne  above 
the  daily  and  hourly  torture  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  besr 
the  coarse  or  light  remarks  which  were  made  in  his  hearing  upon  the 
"  terrible  affair,  as  it  was  generally  called ;  and  which,  if  ever  at  aB 
softened  or  subdued  in  consequence  of  his  being  present,  were  only  hushed 
down  in  a  manner  which  made  them  a  hundred  times  more  painful,  ai 
bearing  a  direct  relation  to  himself. 

Still  there  were  sources  of  deep  interest  in  connection  with  these  re- 
marks, to  which  the  ear  of  Arnold  became  awakened ;  and,  next  to  Betsy 
Burton  and  her  brother,  he  was  of  all  persons  in  the  worid  most  eager 
to  come  at  the  real  truth  of  certain  rumors  now  floating  through  the 
town,  and  even  finding  credence  in  the  public  mind.  When  the  truth  at 
last  was  unravelled  from  an  immensity  of  confusion,  and  misstatement^ 
and  error,  it  appeared  that  a  paper  was  found  upon  the  person  of  the 
guilty  man,  containing  a  clear  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole 
transaction,  which  had  brought  such  melancholy  consequences  upon  one 
of  the  most  unlikely  of  human  beings  to  be  concerned  in  an  affiur  of  80 
dark  and  fearful  a  character,  as  that  had  at  first  appeared.  All  was  noW 
explained,  and  James  Burton  clearly  and  fully  exculpated,  except  so  fitt 
«8  06  himiiwlf  had  acknowledged  to  being  an  imprudent^  bat  yat  aiailMi 
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Mterer  ibout  the  fatal  scene.  All  was  now  explained,  and  even  the 
criminal  himself  was  not  a  mmxlerer  after  all — ^not  even  a  robber,  for  the 
statement  went  to  say  that  he  had  claims  upon  the  unfortunate  being  who 
justly  bore  the  character  of  a  solitary  miser.  The  nature  of  these  claims 
was  not  80  much  as  hinted  at ;  and  it  formed  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  a  human  heart  writhing  under  the  greatest  agony  which  it  is  possible 
lo  conceive,  that  there  should  still  have  been  the  same  "  ruling  passion" 
as  strong  as  ever,  concealing  from  the  world  that  close  relation  of  father 
and  son  which  it  had  been  so  much  the  business  of  a  life  to  keep  pro- 
foundly  secret. 

All  else  was  made  so  clear,  the  dates,  the  circumstances  so  fuily  and 
methodically  stated,  and  all  were  so  entirely  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  James  Burton,  when  examined  in  his  own  case,  that  not  a  doubt  re- 
mained upon  the  minds  of  people  generally  as  to  the  truth  itself;  although 
there  were  parties  so  prepossessed  with  tne  idea  that  a  murder  had  bc^ 
committed,  as  scarcely  to  admit  the  possibility  of  an  old  man  meeting 
with  his  death  from  a  violent  but  acciaental  faU,  bringing  the  back  of  his 
head  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  stone  step.  Neiuier  could  the  same 
parties  be  persuaded  to  see,  how  the  man  whose  only  object  was  to 
escape  unnoticed,  had  much  more  need  of  the  miser's  money,  than  of 
his  life. 

Leaving,  however,  all  these  different  parties  to  the  various  construc- 
tions they  might  choose  to  put  upon  the  aflhir,  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  circumstances  to  the  tone  of  their  own  minds,  we  will  turn  again 
to  Arnold  Lee,  for  it  is  with  him  just  now  that  our  narrative  has  most 
to  do. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  even  with  the  most  favorable  of  these 
constructions  placed  before  his  view,  even  with  the  facts  themselves  made 
clear,  and  thus  rendered  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  a  lover  of  strict 
justice,  there  was  sufficient  in  the  melancholy  death  of  his  father,  and  in 
the  public  sensation  it  excited,  to  render  Arnold's  position  in  the  town  of 

M at  once  humiliating  and  pamful  in  the  extreme.    The  reader  may 

possibly  remember  that  emigration  had  always  been  a  favorite  subject 
with  Arnold  from  his  boyhood ;  and  now  his  favorite  idea  took  fresh 
possession  of  him,  with  a  force  and  vividness  beyond  what  it  ever  had 
assumed  before.  It  is  true,  the  situation  of  his  sbter  was  an  effectual 
barrier  to  any  immediate  project  of  the  kind ;  but  it  was  consoling  to 
look  even  far  off  into  a  future  when  he  should  be  away — away.  Fer- 
haps  he  never  told  himself  where ;  nor  even  in  fancy  fixed  the  boundary 
of  his  habitation ;  but  he  still  worked  upon  the  idea  in  secret,  as  a 
prisoner  might  work  at  some  Uttle  aperture  in  the  massive  walls  of  his 
cell,  with  a  £aint  and  often  fluctuating  hope,  that  some  time  or  other,  it 
will  prove  to  him  a  wide  opening  into  liberty  and  light 

Often  in  these  secret  visions  and  castle  buildings  did  Arnold  check 
himself,  under  the  conviction  that  he  was  erecting  a  pleasant  edifice  of 
hopes  and  enjoyments  upon  his  sister's  grave ;  for  untu  that  gentle  head 
should  be  laid  at  rest,  there  could  be  no  such  project  put  in  execution, 
his  mother  having  always  formed  an  important  and  attractive  feature  in 
bis  picture  of  an  emigrant's  life.  But  now  that  Lucy  had  learned  to 
k)ok  upon  the  fip^at  change  before  her  with  so  much  resignation  and 
hope,  now  that  me  world  she  was  about  to  leave  had  ffrown  so  poor  to 
kir  in  aU  ita  means  g[  happiness,  there  seemed,  indeed,  but  little  vioi*- 
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tion  of  the  feelings  of  a  brother  to  look  at  least  with  calmnesB  and 
faction  to  that  transition,  which,  as  it  grew  evidentlj  near,  grew  also 
dear  and  hopeful  in  its  eternal  and  blessed  realities. 

Arnold  Lee,  with  all  hb  strong  sound  sense,  was  constitutionally,  and 
almost  necessarily,  a  castle  builder,  because  he  had  always  lived  under 
the  compulsory  restraint  of  many  of  his  natural  feelings,  out  of  his  ele« 
ment  of  late,  and,  therefore,  thrown  upon  the  exercise  of  his  imaginatioa 
for  the  supply  of  food  for  a  large  portion  of  his  faculties  and  powers  of 
mind.  Hence  there  had  grown  within  him  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
second  or  bidden  life,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  times  very  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction ;  and,  since  there  were  no  harsh  laws  of  a  material  tendency 
to  regulate  this  life,  no  restrictions  of  society,  no  cost  of  maintenance, 
he  could  invite  what  guests  he  chose  to  dwell  with  him  there*  undisturbed 
in  their  heart-communion  by  any  vulgar  calculation  about  matters  of  aelC- 
interest  or  worldly  c<Hisideration. 

Ah !  it  was  a  very  pleasant  mansion,  this  into  which  Arnold  so  oflei 
turned  when  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  actual  world  around  him. 
It  was  a  mansion  easy  to  maintain  too,  all  carpeted,  and  furnished,  mod 
adorned,  without  a  thought  of  common  cost  And  there  sat  his  mother 
in  her  calmness,  and  her  beauty — ^for  she  was  beautiful  to  him ;  and  wha^ 
if  one  other  form  more  brilliant  than  his  mother's  had  lately  found  a  plaee 
there,  was  it  not  a  home  to  which  she  would  have  been  most  welcome^ 
even  as  a  child  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  ?  Yes ;  if  ever  there  came 
but  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  the  high  clear  forehead  of  this  thought 
less  being,  Arnold  was  the  first  to  see  it,  and  then  it  was  that  his  dreamt 
went  wandering  away  to  his  home  in  the  wilderness,  his  castle  on  the 
mountain,  his  nest  on  the  storm-tossed  tree.  And  did  he  not  place  hit 
there  ?  Yes,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  brother,  the  watchfulness  and  care 
of  a  ministering  angel.  He  did  not  worship  her.  He  saw  her  faults,  and 
grieved  to  see  them.  He  studied — pondered — nay,  even  sometimea 
prayed,  over  the  best  means  of  correcting  them ;  and  thus  she  came  to 
be  like  a  very  child  to  him  in  the  mingled  fondness  and  anxiety  which  ha 
bestowed  upon  her. 

If  he  could  but  have  drawn  her  out  of  the  whirlpool  into  which  he 
feared  sometimes  that  she  was  sinking.  If  he  could  but  have  placed  her 
on  some  sure  foundation — some  noble  eminence,  and  let  her  vigorow 
thoughts  and' powerful  character,  have  free  and  healthy  exercise!  If 
he  could  but  have  stood  beside  her  there,  and  shrouded  her  from  eveiy 
blast,  and  spread  his  manly  arms  between  her  and  the  storm,  and  io 
have  kept  aloof  the  guile  of  flattering  lips — the  spite  of  envious  tongues 
— and  so  have  held  her  to  his  heart,  all  pure,  and  noble,  and  imtainted 
by  the  world !  But  whither  did  these  wild  adventurous  thoughts  con- 
duct liim  ?  Alas !  from  such  high  flights,  how  had  he  always  to  de- 
scend into  the  stem  realities  of  his  hard  lot,  and  to  look  down  from  the 
glorious  distinction  of  a  protector  of  female  youth  and  beauty,  to  the  low 
and  mean  restraints  of  his  own  position  as  a  man  disgraced  and  pennileei^ 
and,  in  the  world's  opinion,  utterly  unworthy  even  to  dream  of  <Tbttpng 
his  lot  in  life  with  any  other  being. 

Arnold,  with  all  his  castle  building,  had  common  sense  enough  to  aee 
and  know  all  this.  He  was  a  man  of  honor  too,  deeply  imbued  with  w^ 
tions  of  what  society  calls  honor,  and  the  necessity  of  obeying  its  reattic* 
tkma;  and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  have  ventured,  under  preaent  meaat 
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to  connect  the  fate  of  any  woman  with  his  own.    To  his  mind  it 
would  have  appeared  the  height  of  folly  and  impei:tinence  to  assume  the 

CBsihility  of  engaging  any  lady's  heart  or  hand  ;  for  what  had  he  to  of- 
,  or  how  was  he  to  make  up  to  any  honorable  woman  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  associating  herself  with  hb  mined  prospects,  and  bUghted  name  ? 

Not  the  most  censorious  of  those  who  would  have  pronounced  a  stem 
and  bitter  condemnation  upon  any  such  advances  made  by  a  yoimg  man 
kk  Arnold's  present  situntidn,  would  have  blamed  him  more  severely  than 
lie  would  have  blamed  himself,  had  he  ever  harbored  in  his  heart  a  de- 
liberate design  of  this  nature ;  but,  as  the  decision  of  such  afiairs  is^  for 
the  most  part,  left  to  circumstances  rather  than  to  plan,  so  Arnold  ven- 
tured, as  he  believed  in  perfect  safety,  to  amuse  himself  upon  the  brink 
d  a  precipice,  which,  if  by  any  chance  he  should  happen  to  overstep,  he 
would  never  forgive  himself  for  having  approached. 

We  have  said  that,  for  a  short  time,  the  circumstances  of  his  family  en- 
tirely occupied  his  attention ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  that  fascina- 
ikm  which  had  taken  such  strong  hold  of  his  imagination,  to  give  place 
to  other  claims,  however  near  or  dear.  It  rather  makes  them  ail  its  own, 
and  by  a  powerful  mastery  over  the  jud^ent,  persuades  its  willing  de- 
Totee,  that  all  the  tenderest  connections  m  life,  ail  the  holiest  duties,  and 
the  most  pressing  responsibilities,  will  be  at  once  sweetened  and  sustain- 
ed, by  accomplishing  a  more  entire  surrender  to  its  influence.  In  this  re- 
spect, Arnold  Lee  was  not  wiser  than  other  men ;  for  if  his  steady  mind 
was  sometimes  in  danger  of  losing  its  balance  in  consequence  of  those  oc- 
'  casional  interviews  which  he  held  with  a  capricious  girl ;  if  sometimes  he 
now  forgot  the  hour  of  parting,  and  was  guUty  of  devising  plans  by  which 
his  services  should  be  required  in  the  neighborhood  where  these  inter- 
views took  place,  rather  than  at  a  distance ;  although  he  blamed  himself 
severely  for  yielding  to  such  a  weakness  now,  he  still  betieved  the  whole 
foundation  of  this  falling  off  from  duty  lay,  not  in  seeing  Miss  Dalrymple 
so  often,  but  in  his  not  being  able  to  see  her  always,  to  have  her  always 
tj  his  side,  and  to  live  perpetually  within  the  magic  circle  of  her  smiles. 

Still  Arnold,  as  a  man  oi  strict  honor,  would  never  have  felt  himself 
justified  in  presuming,  under  present  circumstances,  upon  this  strong  con- 
notion  of  his  own  mind — would  never,  in  plain  words,  have  spoken  of  his 
love,  but  that  there  fell,  about  this  time,  a  heavy  cloud  upo.i  the  forehead 
1m  was  so  fond  of  watohinff ;  and,  what  was  still  more  fatal  to  his  strength 
of  mind,  there  came  at  times  soft  glistening  tears  into  those  large  dark 
eyes,  respecting  which-  he  had  so  often  wondered  whether  they  ever  wept. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  cUmax  of  his  trial.  Dorothy  seemed  altogether 
changed,  softened,  subdued,  brought  down  from  her  high  flights,  and  yet 
disp<^ed  to  be  confiding  as  a  sister  tow^s  himself.  Some  men  in  his  sit- 
uation would  have  fancied  themselves  the  cause  of  this  mat  change,  but 
Arnold  dared  not  trust  himself  with  such  a  thought.  He  onlv  felt  that 
Dorothy  was  more  gentle»  feeling,  and  womanly,  than  he  had  imagined 
her ;  and  under  that  character  she  became  a  thousandfold  more  attract- 
ife  than  before. 

Nor  was  her  occasionally  saddened  countenance  the  only  evidence  that 
some  great  change  had  passed  over  the  dream  of  this  imaginative  girl. 
9ie  no  longer  applied  herself  to  the  drawhg-lessons  as  before,  but  made 
strsoge  marginal  embellishments  instead,  forever  playing  with  her  pen- 
sip  as  if  to  apply  it  skilfully  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  sufficient  im- 
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portance  to  demand  her  care ;  and  once,  when  Amdd  remonstrated  wttli 
her  on  the  subject,  she  answered  with  hasty  petulance,  "  What  is  the  vn 
of  so  much  labor  ?     If  one  can  buy  all  kinds  of  beautiful  things  one's  adf, 
how  absurd  it  seems  to  be  forever  laboring  at  that  which  must  nee  cms 
rily  be  inferior  ?" 

"  But  can  one  buy  them  ?"  said  Arnold,  laughing,  with  the  most  per- 
fect unconsciousness  of  the  real  meaning  of  her  words. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  Dorothy,  attempting  to  join  in  his  laugh,  "  nri* 
ther  you  nor  I  look  very  much  like  purchasers  just  now  ;*'  and  «ie  thrsir 
her  paper  from  her,  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  sighed  heavily. 

There  was  not  in  the  constitution  of  Dorothy  Dturymple  the  sliffhtert 
touch  of  any  thing  like  despondency,  and  foreign  indeed  to  her  naUti 
was  that  melancholy  and  unproductive  musinor  with  which  so  many  po^ 
sons  seem  satisfied  to  nurse  their  troubles,  rather  than  to  overcome  tlMB. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  a  dark  or  dismal  thought  take  possesaiai  of 
Dorothy's  mind  than  some  opposing  project  presented  itself,  and  she  vm 
ready  to  act,  however  unadvisedly,  in  some  way  or  other,  even  if  the  ae- 
tion  itself  produced  no  happier  effect  than  relieving  the  irksomeneas  of 
unsatisfactory  reflection. 

On  the  present  occasion  she  did  not  sit  musing  long.  By  degrees  bar 
eyes  lighted  up  with  their  accustomed  brilliance,  and  a  more  cheerfil 
expression  diffused  itself  over  her  face,  as  she  suddenly  looked  full  Bio 
the  countenance  of  her  companion,  and  said,  "  Did  you  ever  feel, 
you  were  a  schoolboy,  an  almost  unconquerable  inclination  to 
away  V* 

"  I  feel  it  at  this  very  moment,''  replied  Arnold,  taking  fire  at  the 
suggestion,  "  never  more  in  my  whole  life  !" 

"  Where  would  you  fly  to?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Anywhere,"  he  replied. 

*'  But  where  would  vou  fly,  if  you  were  a  woman  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.    Besides  which,  a  woman  cannot  go  akoe." 

'*  True ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  she  cannot  get  out  of  one  thing,  with- 
out plunging  into  somethmg  else.  Oh !  if  I  was  but  a  bird — an  eagl»— 
a  seagull — any  thing  that  was  free !" 

"  I  should  have  thought  no  human  being  could  be  more  free  thai 
yourself." 

"  Alas !  no  human  being  is  more  completely  a  slave — Abound  hand  aid 
heart !" 

"  A  willing  slave  then  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no— not  willing,  m  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Ah  I 
if  I  had  but  had  a  mother !" 

And  Dorothy  pressed  both  her  hands  over  her  face,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Arnold  was  inexpressibly  touched  by  this  strong  evidence  of  gemmie 
feeling.  Without  being  aware  of  what  he  did,  and  actuated  merely  hj 
a  kindly  impulse,  he  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his.  It  was  not  wikr 
drawn,  and  he  then  asked  in  tones  of  the  deepest  sympathy,  "  What  is  it, 
dear  Miss  Dalrymple,  that  makes  you  so  unhappy  f  Can  I  do  any  thjag 
to  serve  you?" 

"I  have  not  a  real  friend  in  the  whole  world,"  said  Dorothy,  ''and  I 
want  one  just  now,  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Unless,  indeedf,  it  ia  too 
late." 
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CireimiBtaiices  will  not  permit  that  privilege  to  me,*'  said  Arnold. 
Why  not  ?"  said  Dorothy, 

Because/'  he  began,  but  his  lips  trembled — '*  because/'  be  oontinued, 
"*  I  should  ask  to  be  more  than  a  friend ;"  and,  will  it  be  pardoned  to  this 
friendless  and  fortuneless  young  man,  that  having  ventured  thus  far,  be 
•bould  plunge  into  a  frank,  and  full,  and  eloquent  disclosure  of  his  feel- 
ings just  as  they  were,  warm  from  his  true  and  manly  heart,  and  there- 
me  seeding  no  disguise. 

Whether  it  was  that  Dorothy  was  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to  be 
completely  mistress  of  herself,  or  whether  she  really  felt  a  secret  satis- 
fiietion  in  Ksteaing  to  so  unexpected  a  declaration,  most  certainly  the 
hand  was  not  withdrawn — most  certainly  her  tears  ceased  falling,  while 
deep  blushes  took  their  place  upon  her  cheeks.  Was  it  a  feeling  of 
triumph  only,  which  Dorothy  experienced  at  this  moment,  or  was  it 
really  that  she  had  a  heart,  and  that  now  that  heart  was  touched  ?  Who 
-idiall  decide  ?  For  Arnold,  having  once  found  utterance  for  his  feelings, 
went  on,  and  on,  needing  no  inspiration  but  the  truth,  and  eloquent  as 
truth  could  make  him.  Oonscious  of  every  generous  and  noble  sentt- 
ment,  of  all  that  he  could  do  and  suffer,  where  his  affections  were  con- 
cerned, for  had  he  not  been  tried  ? — On,  and  on,  he  went ;  for  still  he 
(ianciod  he  was  speaking  to  a  willing  ear,  and  still  that  hand  remained 
tn  his—on,  and  on,  with  feelings,  and  then  facts,  the  theme  of  his  clear 
eloquence— down  to  familiar  things — ^his  own  position,  with  its  deep 
humiliations ;  and  then  his  favorite  echeme  of  emigratioB,  now  set  fortn 
m  full  of  hope. 

And  so  it  might  have  been,  but  that  on  arriving  at  this  climax  a  dimp- 
ling smile  began  to  play  about  the  blushing  face  on  which  his  eyes  were 
riveted ;  and  turning  it  towards  him  with  that  arch  expression  of  her 
eyes  so  often  worn  on  light  occasions,  Dorothy,  assuming  her  most  play- 
ful tone,  said  suddenly  uiese  words,  *'  And  live  on  air  ?" 

It  was  enough  for  Arnold,  and  the  hand  was  dropped.  That  tone — 
tbat  look  had  changed  the  very  current  of  his  life-blood.  The  being  he 
bad  so  loved  was  s^denly  transformed  into  a  woman  of  the  world ;  and 
his  great  heart,  with  aU  its  strong  affections,  was  of  no  more  value  to 
ber,  than  the  jewel  which  she  wore  upon  her  ring. 

**  Miss  Dalrymple,"  said  he,  with  altered  countenance,  '*  what  do  joa 
neanr* 

"  I  mean,'*  said  she,  still  with  the  areh  expression  on  her  countenance, 
^  that  aH  this  is  very  fine  to  listen  to,  but  that  it  will  not  do  to  live  upon ; 
nor  have  I  naturally  any  taste  for  Canadian  solitudes." 

"  Miss  Dalr3rmple,''  said  Arnold  again,  with  a  sternness  which  abso- 
ivtely  terriied  ber,  and  sent  the  warm  blood  from  her  cheeks,  leaving 
them  pale  and  almost  ghastly,  "do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?*' 

**  No,"  she  replied,  with  a  voice  considerably  subdued. 

•*Then  I  will  tell  you,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  you  have  deprived  your- 
self of  what  the  whole  world  is  too  poor  to  purehase  back  again^-a 
9ml  friend.  You  have  spumed  from  your  feet  one  who  would  have 
dved  for  you— died  for  you ;  and  one  who  has  a  right  to  say  of  himself. 
that  he  had  no  mean  or  niggard  heart  to  deroto  to  your  service.  Poor 
as  I  am.  Miss  Dairy mple,  and  you  have  taken  not  the  most  generous 
Method  of  reminding  me  of  my  poverty — ^yes,  poor  as  I  am,  1  have  a 
pride  m  being  nofe  worthy  of  yoor  love,  than  if  I  poesaned  the  waaWi 
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of  worlds,  and  loved  you  less,  or  regarded  you  more  meanly.  Once  for 
all.  Miss  Dalrymple,  you  have  been  to  me  like  the  very  breath  of  my 
exbtence,  for  io  my  worldly  degradation  I  have  known  no  life  bat  what 
has  been  shared,  iUumioated,  blessed  by  you.  I  now  see  that  it  was  aH 
a  dream — a  beautiful  dream,  from  which  you  have  aroused  me  not  ao 
gently  as  you  might ;  but  still  it  is  somethmg  to  be  awake — to  have  my 
eyes  once  more  opened  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  to  be  myself  again." 
'  While  Arnold  uttered  these  words  he  was  engaged,  almost  vneaih 
sciously,  at  the  same  time  in  folding  up  the  drawing  one  after  another. 
At  last  he  came  to  some  which  lay  upon  the  table  at  which  Doroilij 
was  seated,  and  on  which  she  was  actually  leaning  her  arms,  wUe 
pressing  both  her  hands  upon  her  face. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Arnold,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  mere  drsw* 
KDg-master,  while  he  took  up  one  side  of  the  paper  and  drew  it  gp^ 
away,  Dorothy  merely  removing  her  arm  for  that  purpose,  though  itul 
not  uncovering  her  face.  At  last  his  wcn-k  was  done,  even  his  pencili 
collected  together,  and  with  business-like  dexterity  the  whole  of  lua  owb 
property  was  reclaimed.  He  then  retreated  to  the  door,  where  he  merely 
uttered  a  formal  '*  good-morning,"  and  in  another  moment  it  was  ckaed 
upon  his  departing  steps. 

How  long  Dorothy  remained  in  the  same  place  and  the  same  attifeode^ 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  thoughts  which  flitted  through  her  nsa^ 
leaving  their  lightning  track  behind  them,  must  be  left  to  the  iniagisia* 
tion  of  those  who  have  plunged  so  deeply  into  the  hidden  retecanai  of 
the  himian  heart,  as  to  understand  how  often  it  wills  to  do  the  nqf 
thing  it  loathes,  and  casts  away  from  it  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  thai 
which  at  another  moment  it  would  rec<^ise  as  the  support  and  ttb 
treasure  of  a  whole  life. 

It  was  not  then  the  bitterest  portion  of  Dorothy's  self-inflicted  aufflhr 
ing,  that  she  must  be  and  do  the  thing  she  hated  and  despised ;  but  thflt 
she  must,  on  the  other  hand,  cast  from  her  that  which  seemed  to  her 
just  now,  as  the  very  foundation  of  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in  liar 
nature — all  that  was  capable  of  yielding  real  happiness,  of  conferriiig 
honor,  or  of  strengthenmg  the  better  purposes  of  her  sool.  In  her 
dreams  of  distinction  she  had  probably  never  calculated  upon  this.  AR 
her  calculations,  in  fact,  had  been  made  upon  what  she  would  gain,  none 
of  them  upon  what  she  must  lose ;  and  the  shock  of  this  great  sacrifieSb 
lightly  as  she  had  appeared  to  treat  the  treasure  while  withm  her  gruf, 
was  now  far,  far  indeed  beyond  what  she  had  ever  anticipated  as  her  ex- 
perience of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  Arnold  was,  as  he  had  expressed  it,  "  himself 
again."  Whatever  he  might  really  feel,  was  shut  within  hb  breasti  far 
who  was  there  in  the  whole  world  to  feel  or  sympathise  with  him  ?  Ss 
mother  was  the  only  being  capable  of  doin^  this,  but  so  far  from  calfins 
upon  her  for  any  exercise  of  feeling  on  his  account,  he  rather  charged 
lumself  with  selfishness  and  ingratitude  that  he  could  in  any  way  have 

Eermitted  his  thoughts  to  wander  from  those  natural  cl^ms  to  whioli, 
owever,  his  mother  had  never  once  suspected  him  of  being  unftithini, 
nor  in  reality  had  felt  that  his  affection  or  his  interest  were  in  the  shghtast 
degree  estranged. 

But  although  Arnold  was  "  himself  again,"  or  fancied  that  he  wis  so^ 
fas  needed  aotM»  more  than  he  had  ever  done  in  Us  whols  HU  hsfass. 
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He  seemed  to  need  more  than  action,  even  stonn  and  tempest,  to  batUe 
with.  No  more  then  for  him  -the  effeminate  porBoits  in  which  he  had 
lately  been  engaged.  He  wanted  now  to  feel  the  wild  winds  antinst  his 
eheek,  the  rain  and  sleet  upon  his  brow,  or  even  the  waves  of  a  rough 
sea  to  lash  around  his  feet. 

Seldom  in  human  experience,  are  duty  and  choice  so  agreeably  com- 
bined as  on  this  occasion  of  Arnold's  life.  The  winter  months  had  now 
passed  over,  and  the  spring  had  come,  but  yet  had  only  shown  its  fierce 
and  angry  aspect ;  not  the  sweet  melody  of  birds,  and  bloom  of  early 
flowers,  but  rushing  winds,  high  tides,  and  swollen  floods.  A  jnore  than 
osoally  rough  sea  too  marked  the  cominfi^  in  of  spring  this  year,  and 
even  in  some  of  its  advancing  months  the  wore  was  strewn  with  wrecks, 
while  vegetation  seemed  to  linger,  in  despair  of  more  genial  airs,  and 
bwhter  skies. 

ft  was  exactly  one  of  those  seasons  to  test  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
provements  along  the  line  of  shore,  which  formed  the  theme  of  Sir 
James  Crawford's  many  speculations,  and  he  now  required  the  attendance 
of  competent  parties  on  the  scene,  in  order  that  a  more  correct  judgment 
miffht  be  formed  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  security  required. 

Most  cheerfully,  nay,  eagerly,  did  Arnold  now  offer  himself  to  make 
one  of  the  party  about  to  be  sent  out  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
that  which  has  just  been  described,  as  the  scene  of  his  bitter  trial  and 
humiliation.  Whether  his  drawing-lessons  were  concluded  or  not,  he 
cared  not  to  ask.  To  him  they  were  so,  forever ;  for  even  if  a  mechanical 
attendance  should  subsequently  be  required  of  him,  he  had  fixed  within 
his  own  mind  a  resolution  as  firm  as  adamant,  that  the  spirit  in  which 
Ihey  had  been  conducted  should  never  be  renewed. 

Early  in  the  morning  then,  and  battling  with  a  fierce  north  wind, 
Arnold  pursued  his  way  to  the  place  of  appointment,  now  clad  in  all  the 
rough  and  rode  habiliments  of  a  mere  workman,  and  accompanied  only 
by  one  attendant,  whose  appearance,  wearing  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
dress  of  a  sailor  and  landsnum,  so  harmonised  with  a  very  questionable 
expression  of  countenan^  as  to  render  this  man  a  sort  of  maned  charac- 
ter, at  once  the  butt  of  the  ofllice,  and  the  terror  of  children  at  whom  he 
was  very  fond  of  shaking  his  wild  shaggv  head. 

The  employment  of  such  a  man  had  in  fact  been  one  of  Mr.  Dal- 
lymple's  cheap  speculations,  for  he  had  made  his  demand  for  work  with- 
oni  either  reference  to  me,  or  character  to  show ;  and  indeed  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  less  was  said  about  hb  character  the  better. 
He  reported  of  himself  that  he  came  from  beyond  seas,  and  accounted 
tor  a  dark  hollow  look  about  his  eves,  and  occasional  aberration  of  mind, 
br  a  sun-stroke  which  he  had  received  on  board  ship,  and  in  consequence 
at  which  he  enjoyed  a  small  allowance  from  a  fund  connected  with  the 
•hipping  interest 

From  this  account  of  himself,  as  well  as  from  certain  eccentricities 
which  strongly  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  report*  the  nickname  of  Mad 
Morton  had  been  bestowed  upon  this  man  ;  but  whether  Morton  was  his 
rsftl  or  his  assumed  name  was  of  little  consequence  to  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  now  connected.  It  was  sufficient  for  them  that  Mad  Mor- 
ton was  a  bold,  hardy  fellow,  and  though  but  httle  accustomed  to  any 
regular  or  systematical  operations,  either  of  head  or  hand,  could  be 
wmim  highly  servieeaUe  in  eertain  cases  where  rough  work  had  !•  be 
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done,  or  dangen  encountered,  which  others  were  reluctant  to  fiice.  Hi 
was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  picmeer,  when  forbidden  precincts  had  to  be  in- 
▼aded,  and  now  that  the  fierce  winds  and  cold  sea  waves  were  the  oaljr 
enemies  to  be  faced,  he  was  a  still  more  yaluable  aesiBtant,  owing  to  the 
weather-proof  character  of  his  hardy  frame. 

Before  a  single  day  had  been  spent  in  the  society  of  thb  man,  as- 
sociated as  they  now  were  in  battling  with  the  stormy  elements,  AmoU 
was  indeed  him9elf  again  ;  and  when  at  night  he  warmed  his  wMried 
limbs  at  a  cheerful  wood  fire  in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  in  which  thej 
found  a  rude  but  welcome  shelter,  he  almost  wondered  at  himself  for 
the  depth  of  despondency  into  which  he  had  so  recently  been  phinged. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  he  first  became  aware  of  some  of  the  stranoe 
peculiarities  of  his  companion;  for  while  he  entered  cordially  into  the 
subjects  of  interest  in  which  it  was  not  difficult  to  engage  the  fisher- 
man's widow,  Morton  remamed  apart»  more  gloomy  and  morose  thin 
Arnold  had  ever  seen  him  before. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  gossip  of  the  town  of  M— — ,  thil 
Mrs.  Norris  herself  bad  been  an  eye-witness  of  what  has  already  been 
described  as  taking  place,  on  an  occasion  of  great  importance,  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Ashley  family ;  and  from  the  reception  her  inteUU 
gence  met  with  wherever  she  went,  it  appeared  to  be  mttemed  fortunate, 
that  so  active  and  circumstantial  a  recorder  should  have  been  presnl^ 
during  a  scene  of  such  Uvely  and  striking  emotions,  as  those  wmch  hn* 
mediately  followed  the  dispersion  of  the  beautiful  vision  of  the  new  trades- 
man, and  his  elegant  articles  of  merchandise. 

What  became  of  the  ooan  lumself,  or  how  he  managed  so  cleverly  to 
get  every  item  of  his  goods  conveyed  out  c^  the  room  immediat^y  afler 
the  terrible  enunciation  pronounced  by  the  niaster  of  the  house,  thori 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  a  condition  to  inquire ;  for  before  the  scene  of 
gorgeous  enchantment  was  dispelled,  the  mother  and  the  daughters  had  got 
up  another  scene  of  a  very  different  nature,  though  equally  striking,  and,  b 
an  artistic  p<Mnt  of  view,  even  more  attractive  to  Mrs.  Norrisy  as  a  behoUer 
and  a  future  delineator  of  its  touching  details. 

It  wouki  have  been  pardonable  in  any  one  who  heard  Mr.  Ashkv 
"  speak  his  mind,"  as  he  called  it,  undei'  one  of  those  ebullitions  of  hfiK 
tated  feeling  which  have  already  been  described,  had  an  erroneous  idea 
taken  possession  of  their  minds,  as  to  the  real  heart  and  character  of  the 
speaker ;  for,  like  many  other  persons  of  weak  and  timid  nature,  he  was 
violent  on  the  instant,  just  in  proportion  as  he  was  habitually  docile,  and 
easily  subdued.  At  such  moments  it  was  not  only  hb  words,  but  also 
his  voice  and  gestures,  which  indicated  the  noost  authoritative  mle  in  hii 
own  house,  and  a  determination,  like  adamant,  that  on  one  partienbr 
point  he  VKmLd  be  obeyed.  Nor  was  the  wife  so  very  wide  of  the  tmUw 
when  she  called  her  husband  the  most  unreasonable  and  requiring  of  meiw 
mabf  she  should  have  added  "at  such  times;"  far»  taken  at  hiaifc«d».hn 
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would  occasionally  have  insisted  on  impossibilities,  while  the  fit  was  upon 
him.  In  reality,  however,  the  object  insisted  upon  was  nothing  to  him ; 
the  expression  of  a  thousand,  sore,  and  irritated,  and  trampled  upon  feel- 
ings, in  one  passionate  outburst,  was  all ;  and  when  that  was  over,  as  it 
always  was  in  a  moment,  the  point  at  issue  was  lost  ught  of,  and  he  was 
as  yielding  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  with  one  additional  claim  the  more 
upon  hid  submissiveness  and  self-renunciation — ^that  he  had,  in  his  pas- 
tion,  done  some  imkind  or  foolish  thing,  for  which  he  owed  a  long  atone- 
ment to  his  family. 

On  the  luckless  morning  already  described,  Mrs.  Norris  had  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  beheld  the  man  enraged ;  and,  she  repeated  many  times 
that  day,  that  she  could  not  haye  beheved  it  without  such  demonstration ; 
that  Mrs.  Ashley  had  really  more  in  her  private  lot  to  contend  with  than 
any  one  could  form  the  least  idea  of ;  and  that  for  her  part,  she  only 
wondered  how  the  family  altogether  could  keep  their  wrongs  and  su£fer- 
inffs  80  much  to  themselves.  That  very  morning,  and  she  shook  her  head 
with  unutterable  meaning,  what  had  she  not  beheld ! — a  listening  group 
around  her  wondered  what  ? — "  the  daughters — those  dear  and  highly- 
educated  young  ladies,  actually  degraded  in  the  sight  of  a  common  shop- 
man ! — actually  denied  the  common  necessaries  of  life  1 — actually  told  be- 
fore that  mean  and  vulgar  person,  that  he  their  father  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  any  purchases  they  might  make !" 

**  And  a  very  suitable  piece  of  mformation,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Norris,  who  happened  to  overhear  the  eloquent  discourse  of  his  wife.  "  I 
only  wish  the  poor  fellow  had  had  the  spirit  to  tell  them  so  before.*' 

"My  love/**  said  Mrs.  Norris,  in  her  sweetest  and  most  pleading  tone, 
as  she  gently  touched  the  face  of  her  husband  with  her  fan,  for  she  had 
been  exceedm^ly  bland  and  sweet  in  that  direction  ever  since  the  affiur  of 
her  rupture  with  Dorothy,  all  her  embittered  feelings  having  found  vent 
through  another  channel. 

**  My  dearest  love,"  she  repeated  many  times  in  the  same  tone,  as  the 

gentleman  went  on  inveighing  against  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and 
er  daughters ;  for  it  is  not  unusiml  for  grentlemen  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  question  which  Mr.  Norris  had  now  taken  up ;  nor  perhaps  is  it  less 
natural  for  ladies  to  espouse  the  other.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
Mrs.  Norris,  like  a  prudent  wife,  reframed  from  arguing  the  point  with 
her  lord.  She  never  did  this  in  company.  But  knowing  perfectly  who 
were  on  her  side,  and  what  further  might  be  said  and  understood  in  sup- 
port of  her  views,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  smiled,  and  looked  know* 
mgly  amongst  her  friends,  with  an  expression  which  mdicated  as  clearly 
as  any  words,  that  the  subject  was  to  be  more  fully  discussed  amongst 
themselves,  some  other  time. 

But  with  regard  to  the  scene  in  Mr.  Ashley's  drawing-room,  there  were 
more  serious  consequences  to  be  contemplated  than  any  contending  opin- 
ions, either  expressed  or  understood,  which  might  find  a  place  in  the 

evening  parties  at  M .     Mr.  Ashley  had  before  this  thrown  out  hints 

as  to  the  real  state  of  his  circumstances.  The  whole  body  of  his  mercan- 
tfle  townsmen  had  for  some  time  been  apprehensive  of  his  real  situation ; 
and  now  that  he  had  himself  declared  it  so  openly  in  the  hearing  of  a 
perfect  stranger,  there  remained  no  other  alternative  for  the  ladies  to  look 
to,  than  pubUc  exposure,  bankruptcy,  and  shame.  The  man  too  had  a 
great  triumph  both  to  enjoy  and  to  decUre,  in  his  own  escape  from  being 
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Ut  in;  and  thus  could  shake  his  head,  and  mb  hk  hands,  and  actoallj 
pity  less  fortnnate  tradesmen  in  the  same  line. 

But  Mrs.  Ashley — Uie  clever  managine  Mrs.  Ashley,  that  paragon  of 
women,  who  never  was  on  the  wrong  side  in  all  her  life,  nor  missed  s 
good  opportunity,  nor  thought,  felt,  nor  acted  otherwise  than  rights  hov 
was  she  to  sustain  herself  and  her  tender  offspring  under  the  accumuhuad 
sufferings  of  this  shock  ?  For  herself,  it  was  welt  as  she  often  said,  that 
she  had  lived  all  her  life  for  them — that  she  had  put  self  aside — forgottei^ 
— ^immolated  self.  Here  was  the  reward  of  her  devotion  to  the  tender 
duties  of  a  mother !  She  was  enabled  to  bear  her  own  sufferings  in  silence^ 
only  that  she  wept  profusely.  Yes,  now  she  really  did  weep ;  for  the 
losses,  the  privations,  the  difficulties — were  they  not  her  own  ? 

Mrs.  Ashley  drew  indeed  very  largely  upon  the  sympathies  of  her  friends^ 
and  there  were  many  who,  under  ti^at  name,  came  just  to  see  how  thinga 
were  going  on ;  to  hear  about  the  sale ;  and  to  make  close  observationa 
upon  certain  services  of  plate,  and  china,  window-curtains,  carpets,  and 
so  forth,  with  a  view  to  being  purchasers  themselves ;  so  that  all  the 
while  they  were  condoling  with  the  sufferers  in  looks,  and  tones  of  pity, 
they  were  looking  out  with  reference  to  the  day  of  sale,  when  they  should 
have  a  chance  of  buying  up  the  property  of  their  dear  friends.  Oh !  beau- 
tiful friendship  of  the  world  !  One  hardly  knows  how  sufficiently  to  ad* 
mire  a  system  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  selfish  nature. 
The  pity  is,  that  it  should  not  be  recognised  under  a  different  and  more 
worthy  name. 

It  would  be  very  unjust  to  Mrs.  Ashley  to  suppose  that  she  could 
have  been  overtaken  by  any  probable  event  in  life,  without  a  plan.  Her 
whole  existence  was  a  plan.  There  was  but  one  flaw  in  her  grood  mas* 
agemeut — that  the  event  which  of  all  others  in  the  experience  of  humanity 
is  most  sure  to  come,  appeared  to  be  less  prepared  for  than  some  of 
merely  probable  occurrence.  Thus,  if  in  life  Mrs.  Ashley  had  never  beflli 
taken  by  surprise,  it  remained  more  than  probable  that  the  grand  aor- 
prise  would  be  in  death. 

It  b  with  life,  however,  that  she  still  has  to  do,  and  with  some  of  ita 
most  pressing  emergencies,  just  now.  To  be  dignified  under  a  fuLuro, 
and  graceful  while  one*s  household  property  is  being  sold  up,  would  haTO 
been  almost  too  difficult  for  Mrs.  Ashley  herself,  even  though  supported 
by  her  five  daughters ;  she  therefore  adopted  the  more  prudent  plan  of 
paying  a  round  of  visits  amongst  certain  family  connections  in  the  sooth 
oi  England,  where,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  own  mother,  she  had  en- 
joyed the  society  of  an  extensive  circle  of  what  is  called  good  society. 
How  far  a  mother  with  five  daughters,  under  circumstances  of  bankruptcy* 
would  be  generally  found  welcome  guests,  was  not  for  the  party  in  ques- 
tion to  discuss.  They  had  their  plan,  and  it  was  acted  upon  acond- 
mgly. 

Poor  Mr.  Ashley  had  no  plan  at  all.  If  ever  there  was  any  one  en- 
tirely without  self-support  under  such  circumstances,  he  was  that  man. 
Not  that  his  distress  of  mind  was  so  OTeat  as  is  often  the  case.  Some 
persons  thought  he  looked  like  one  who  was  really  reheved,  when  the 
final  crisis  came — as  if  a  burden  was  taken  from  his  shoulders,  or  a  long 
suspense  put  an  end  to.  And  so  in  reality  it  was.  But  what  to  do,  or 
where  to  hide  his  head,  were  questions  which  he  appeared  utterly  inca- 
pable of  taking  into  consideration.  .  j 
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Happily  for  him»  his  well-known  charaoter  had  been  such  as  to  obtain 
for  him  some  real  friends ;  though  all  had  felt  that  to  attempt  to  assist 
him  while  forming  merely  an  insignificant  item  of  a  large  expensive  family, 
would  be  as  useless  as  it  might  be  deemed  impertinent.  But  now  that 
he  was  left  alone,  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  the  town  of  M pre- 
pared to  act  nobly,  as  well  as  to  feel  kindly,  towards  this  apparently 
looely  and  desertea  man.  To  establish  him  again  in  any  business  over 
which  he  would  have  entire  command,  would  have  been  a  rash  enter- 
prise ;  for,  besides  having  already  passed  tfaa  meridian  of  life,  it  was  evi- 
dent  to  all  who  had  watched  him  narrowly,  that  his  nerves  were  more 
shattered  by  accumulated  trials,  than  impaired  by  time ;  and  that  in  fact 
the  vigor  of  his  frame  was  gone.  Besides  which,  his  mind  had  never 
been  calculated  for  the  management  of  business  beyond  its  minuter  de- 
tails ;  and  the  parties  so  kindly  interested  on  his  behalf,  concluded  more 
wisely,  that  to  place  him  in  an  honorable  but  less  responsible  situation, 
would  be  more  conducive  both  to  his  respectability  and  to  his  peace  of 
mind. 

The  situation  of  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office,  with  a  very  comfortable 
salary  for  a  single  man,  was  therefore  decided  upon  as  the  best  means  of 
promoting  his  mterests ;  and  he  was  not  long  m  being  established  in  a 
position  sufficiently  advantageous  to  ensure  for  him  all  the  external  com- 
forts of  life  which  his  habits  and  disposition  demanded.  Its  luxuries  he 
had  almost  ceased  to  care  for,  having  purchased  them  at  so  high  a  price. 
Quiet  and  regular  occupation,  and  the  condolence  of  a  few  certain  friends, 
were  all  the  blessings  which  at  present  he  desired ;  and  the  perfect  calm 
of  his  solitary  lodgings,  unassailed  by  the  breath  of  reproach,  for  what  he 
knew  not  that  he  was  guilty  of,  or  solicitation  for  what  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  grant — this  perfect  calm  was  so  new  to  his  experience,  that  for 
many  days  the  pleasure  it  afforded  effectually  solaced  nis  harassed  and 
often  wounded  mind. 

It  was  natural,  however,  that  as  time  passed  on,  and  as  his  most  press- 
ing anxieties  abated,  there  should  come  a  sense  of  loneliness  in  connec- 
tion with  this  situation.  And  often  did  the  solitary  man  sit  musing  by 
hit  fire,  and  wishing  that  he  had  his  faithful  Kate  beside  him.  Often, 
100,  his  thoughts  went  back,  as  was  their  wont,  to  the  childhood  of  his 
own  children,  and  sometimes  he  would  almost  fancy  that  he  heard  their 
infant  laughter  once  again,  or  playful  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  soft 
hands  upon  his  cheek,  and — ah !  it  was  a  strange  confusion  of  images, 
and  thoughts,  and  recollections,  which  made  the  world  of  that  poor  man's 
existence  now ;  nor  were  the  images  less  strange,  the  thoughts  less  busy, 
or  the  recollections  less  confused,  that  there  was  no  one  near  him  to  be- 
guile him  of  his  loneliness,  or,  as  Kate  had  often  done,  to  charm  away 
the  craving  of  his  overstrained  and  wearied  nature  for  that  which  at  the 
moment  seemed  equally  to  soothe  and  stimulate,  smoothing  off  the  edge 
of  irritation  and  anxiety,  and  sending  a  transient  thrill  through  all  his 
nerves,  which  felt  like  strength,  though  in  reality  it  but  increased  their 
weakness. 

Of  all  the  kind  hearts,  and  these  were  not  a  few,  who  rejoiced  m  Mr. 
Ashley's  settlement,  and  apparent  comfort,  there  was  not  one  so  really 
thankful  as  that  of  his  niece  Kate  Staunton,  who  wrote  to  him  perpetually 
in  the  most  affectionate  and  cheering  terms,  urging  him  in  return  to  write 
to  her  and  tell  her  all  the  good  or  evil  of  hia  present  lot    But  these  let- 
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ters,  welcome  as  they  were  to  the  receiver,  found  no  answer.  Her  vade 
could  not  write,  he  hud  too  much  to  say ;  and  he  was  ever  dreaminff— 
drcamin|[^ — letting  his  thoughts  flow  through  his  mind,  rather  than  thinly 
ing ;  and  so  the  letters  lay  oeside  him,  a  precious  hoard,  and  he  was  ew 
imagining  answers  to  them,  but  not  writing. 

Determined  nt  last  to  see  how  the  case  really  stood,  and,  perhaps^ 
pleasing  herself  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  Kate  managed  so  as  to  se- 
company  one  of  the  sei^rants  from  the  hall  one  day,  and  thus  to  look  in  at 
her  uncle's  lodgings,  if  possiUe,  to  await  there  his  return  from  hiirinft 
and  thus  to  enjoy  a  few  moments  of  unrestrained  and  confidential  inter- 
course again. 

To  Kate  this  was  a  very  pleasant  little  expedition,  and  Margaret  and 
she  had  so  planned  it,  that  the  carriage  should  be  detained  sufficientlj 
late  to  allow  of  the  much-wished-for  meeting  between  the  unple  and  the 
niece.  Before  this,  however,  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the  day  to  be 
got  rid  of ;  so  Kate  made  first  a  call  upon  Miss  Dalrymple,  under  tlie 
hope  of  meeting  with  her  cousin  Arnold.  But  he  was  gone,  had  not  beea 
in  the  ofiSce  for  some  weeks ;  Miss  Dalrymple  knew  nothing  of  his  move- 
ments. Her  tone,  as  she  said  this,  was  one  of  the  most  marked  indiffer* 
ence,  but  her  cheek  belied  the  expression,  and  she  left  the  room  so 
hastily  to  call  for  Betsy,  that  Kate  began  to  fear  all  was  not  right  witk 
Arnold,  or,  possibly,  with  one  associated  with  him.  Her  fears  indeed 
took  a  more  probable  and  active  turn  in  consequence  of  a  successful  ap* 
plication  having  been  lately  made  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  receive  Arthur 
Hamilton  into  his  office,  though  on  a  very  different  footing  from  Arnold ; 
and  quickly  were  the  apprehensions  of  Kate  excited,  lest  some  freak  of 
temper,  or  other  irregularity,  should  have  caused  trouble  and  disgrace  to 
Arnold  on  his  friend's  account. 

Kate  felt,  however,  that  it  was  not  her  business  to  be  inquiring  about 
the  young  men  in  Mr.  Dairy mple's  office,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  Betsy 
Burton  entering  the  room,  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  such  informatioii 
respecting  her  own  family  connections,  as  could  not  easily  be  conveyed  in 
letters. 

"  You  are  the  very  person  I  have  been  so  much  wishing  to  see,**  said 
Kate  to  Betsy,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  hand  of  that  faithful  creators 
in  her  own.  "  Again  and  again  have  I  written  to  poor  Arnold,  but  witli- 
out  receiving  any  answer.  No  doubt  he  is  too  deeply  distressed  by  tlie 
death  of  his  father,  and  all  those  horrible  transactions.  I  could  wdl 
believe  that  any  other  person,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  incfr 
pable  of  writing ;  but  Arnold  and  I  were  always  so  intimate,  so  perfectly 
undisguised  with  each  other,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of  it  Ah! 
Miss  Dalrymple,  do  you  see  what  you  are  doing  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
you  are  sealing  your  note  with  black.    You  are  not  in  mourning,  I  think  f* 

"True,"  said  Dorothy,  with  a  forced  langh,  "it  is  indeed  a  most  stapid 
mistake ;  but  I  will  let  the  letter  go  notwithstanding.  One  may  be  in 
mouminff,  you  know,  without  having  lost  a  friend." 

"  Yes, '  observed  Kate,  **  and  one  may  lose  a  friend  without  there  bdng 
any  death  to  deplore.  I  sometimes  think  this  is  the  heavier  calamity  of 
the  two." 

"Then  you  must  sympathize  very  deeply  with  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "for 
I  have  recently  lost  many." 

"  And  gained  more/'  observed  Kate,  smiling.    **  You  are  a  moat  forttt- 
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vale  person,  Miss  Dalrymple.  Circumstances  which  would  hare  been  the 
greatest  disadyantage  to  others,  only  bring  you  more  into  public  notice 
and  favor,  so  that  the  falling  away  of  one  friend  is  but  a  signal  for  a 
whole  army  of  friends  to  rally  round  you.  That  is  just  what  you  delight 
m,  IS  It  not  7 

Dorothy  shook  her  head  slightly,  but  did  not  answer  for  some  time. 
She  looked  more  than  usually  thoughtful,  so  much  so,  that  Kate  was 
almost  sorry  she  had  spoken  so  lightly.  At  last,  after  musing  for  a  few 
•econds,  Dorothy  said  very  gravely,  **  It  seems  to  me  that  one  has  two 
modes  of  hking — two  tastes — two  natures — ^if  I  may  use  the  expression ; 
and  that  the  happiness  of  life  consists  in  these  being  in  harmony  with 
each  other.  Now  mine  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles — instinctively  at 
Tariance.  If,  therefore,  I  gain  friends  on  one  side,  I  must  necessarily  lose 
them  on  the  other." 

"In  simple  phraseology,"  said  Kate,  "you  have  a  good  and  a  bad 
nature,  warring  with  each  other ;  and  in  thb  you  are  certainly  not  sin^- 
lar,  nor  more  unhappy  than  others.     Where  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  our  actions,  if  it  were  not  so  ?     Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  say  more  ?" 
Yes,  say  what  you  like." 

Where,  I  was  going  to  say,  would  be  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
lieart  to  God  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that  not  only  earth,  but  even  heaven 
itself  would  be  comparatively  poor,  if  there  had  been  no  voluntary  service 
of  God  here — no  struggle — no  suffering — ^no  gradual  progress  onward 
and  upward,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  temptations.  How  indeed  shpuld 
we  arrive  at  any  state  of  feeling  like  gratitude?  And  yet  of  all  the 
emotions  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable,  that  of  gratitude  towards 
ha  Creator — its  Preserver — its  Redeemer — is  at  once  the  most  appro- 
priate and  delightful.  If  then  we  had  never  been  tempted — never  been 
tried  by  the  warring  of  these  two  opposite  natures — if  we  never  felt  their 
power  on  the  one  hand  to  degrade,  to  ruin,  and  destroy,  we  could  never 
imderstand  the  mercy  of  God  in  his  offered  means  of  pardon  and  re- 
demption. But  I  am  really  preaching  you  a  sermon  this  morning.  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Dalrymple,  for  sa3ring  what  I  am  sure  you  could 
have  said  much  better  yourself." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  addicted  to  saying  such  things,"  replied 
Dorothy,  **  nor  thinking  them  either.  One  thing  alone  startles  me,  and 
that  is  what  you  said  about  gratitude.  Now,  do  you  know,  I  am  not 
eonscious  of  ever  having  felt  grateful  in  all  my  life.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  be  grateful  for." 

"  Not  the  kindness  of  your  friends  ?"  asked  Kate. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head,  and  a  scornful  expression  rested  on  her  lips. 

"  I  will  ask  you  a  graver  question,"  said  Kate — "  Not  for  the  goodness 
of  God  in  keeping  you  from  doing  wrong  in  moments  of  temptation  ? — in 
strengthening  you  to  choose  the  right,  when  the  wrong  looked  more 
pleasant?" 

**  Never !"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  with  an  emphasis  which  was  almost 
itartling  in  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  passionate.  **  I  have  always  chosen 
the  wrong,  and  done  it,  when  it  pleased  my  fancy." 

"  Then,"  said  Kate,  with  a  countenance  as  senous  as  that  of  her  friend, 
and  she  laid  her  hand  emphatically  upon  her  arm  as  she  spoke,  "  thea 

Cu  have  tenfold  reason  to  thank  God  that  he  has  not  permitted  you  to 
tenptad  by  any  thing  abaolntely  bad." 
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"  Do  you  think  I  should  do  it  ?"  asked  Dorothy.  But  she  had  began  to 
smile ;  and  while  her  countenance  wore  that  peculiarly  arch  expreasioa 
for  which  it  was  so  remarkable,  and  her  voice  assumed  Uiat  tone  of  badfc> 
nage  in  which  it  was  at  once  so  playful  and  so  sweet,  a  graver  and  a 
deeper  reasoner  than  Kate  might  well  have  been  bafQed ;  and  feeling  that 
it  was  high  time  to  pursue  her  other  avocations,  she  turned  again  to  speak 
with  Betsy  Burton,  and  to  hear  her  account  of  Mrs.  Lee  and  Lucy.  After 
which  she  hastily  pursued  her  way  to  the  present  residence  of  her  unck 
Mr.  Ashley. 

It  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Kate,  to  find  him  situated  in  sneh 
respectable  and  cheerful  apartments  as  those  which  formed  his  present 
home ;  the  people  of  the  house,  too,  such  as  Kate  could  commend  him  U^ 
witli  a  reasonable  expectation  that  his  comforts  would  not  be  ne^leoed. 
In  fact,  she  spoke  of  him  in  such  warm  and  cordial  terms,  that  they  felt 
doubly  interested  in  his  favor,  and  promised  all  that  Kate  enjoined  upon 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  as  there  wanted  yet  an  hour  to  the  time  of  hk 
accustomed  return,  Kate  determined  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantago^ 
First,  therefore,  she  carefully  examined  his  wardrobe  and  his  linen,  to  set 
what  he  most  wanted  which  her  industry  could  supply  ;  and  securing  a 
large  bundle  of  articles  which  needed  repair,  in  order  that  they  miffht  be 
taken  back  with  her  to  the  Hall,  she  next  set  about  an  alteration  m  the 
furniture  of  the  rooms,  such  as  she  saw  at  one  glance  would  impart  to 
them  an  appearance  of  greater  space  and  comfort. 

In  this  pleasant  kind  of  enterprise  Kate  was  all  activity  and  method, 
only  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  servant  of  the  house  where  the  strength 
of  her  own  arm  was  absolutely  insufficient.  It  might  have  been  more 
picturesque,  and  have  formed  a  more  touching  episode  in  a  story,  had 
Kate  sat  down  in  her  uncle's  vacant  parlor,  and  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  first  contemplated  the  change  of  his  circumstances  from  the 
splendor  of  his  former  abode  to  the  simplicity  and  homeliness  of  this ;  then 
taking  a  page  of  spotless  paper,  had  she  poured  out  upon  it  the  overflow* 
ings  of  her  affectionate  heart  in  tender  and  sympathetic  language.  Bui 
Kate  was  not  of  that  temperament,  and  seeing  so  much  to  do— eo  rnoeh 
that  she  herself  could  actually  accomplish — she  was  just  as  busy  during 

that  little  hour  as  any  upholsterer  in  the  town  of  M ;  so  thai  when 

at  last  her  uncle's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  she  had  to  run  to  a  glatt 
to  adiust  her  scattered  tresses,  to  draw  on  her  gloves,  and  to  replace  her 
shawl,  so  that  she  might  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  making  a  slave  of 
herself  in  his  service.  Mr.  Ashley's  was  naturally  a  delicate  and  grateful 
mi:id,  and  Kate  understood  how  to  pay  him  the  higher  compliment  of 
supposing  that  he  would  be  rather  pained  than  gratified  to  find  her 
fatigued  and  harassed  by  actual  labor  to  increase  his  comforts.  Would 
that  all  understood  this  higher  range  of  compliments,  and  how  to  pi^ 
them! 

Kate  had  become  perfectly  disengaged,  so  that  she  could  stand  as  qui- 
etly as  her  beating  heart  would  let  her,  while  her  uncle's  step  was  heard 
slowly  ascending  the  stairs.  It  sounded  like  a  weary  tread  to  her  ex* 
pectant  ear,  but  he  knew  not  who  was  there  to  welcome  his  return.  He 
pictured  only  the  empty  room,  the  unstirred  fire,  and  the  solitary  chair 
placed  near  the  table  on  which  the  cloth  was  spread  for  one. 

The  meeting  between  the  uncle  and  the  niece  may  be  moi:e  easily  imap 
ffned  than  described.    Never,  perhaps,  did  youthful  fwocj  c<mjorD  np# 
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Tiskni  more  beaatifol  to  its  eje,  than  looked  the  form  of  Kate  Staimtoo 
to  that  wearied  man,  as  she  stood  smiling  within  the  door  of  his  parlor,  so 
tiiat  he  might  not  see  her  until  they  were  both  secure  from  obsenration. 
To  describe  the  overflow  of  feeling  which  then  took  place  on  both  or  either 
tide  would  be  impossible.  It  is  not  in  fact  a  subject  suited  for  descrip- 
tion ;  for  both  had  much  to  saj,  jet  so  much  more  to  feel,  and  such  a 
stinted  modicum  of  time  in  which  to  concentrate  its  overflow,  that  little  could 
hkve  been  gathered  even  by  a  listener  at  the  door,  except  that  the  two 
within  that  humble  room  possessed  a  treasure  which  thrones  are  too  poor 
to  buy—an  entire  and  deep  affection  for  each  other. 

And  perhaps  after  all,  this  was  the  chief  impression  made  by  each  upon 
the  mind  of  the  other  during  that  brief  interview ;  for  every  moment  the 
sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  was  expected,  so  that  no  lengthened  details 
eonld  be  entered  into  on  either  side.  And  there  the  carriage  was  at  last 
—heavy  and  slow,  but  very  sure  ;  and  there  was  the  voice  of  Thomas  in 
the  hall  below ;  and  in  another  instant  Kate  was  eone.  The  solitary  man 
was  seated  after  his  dinner  that  evening  with  both  feet  on  the  fender,  gazing 
into  the  fire,  and  a  smile  was  actually  playing  on  his  lips,  and  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  wine,  for  his  accustomed  allowance  stood  upon  the  table  un- 
tasted  that  day. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

Once  more  at  home,  within  the  quiet  circle  at  Hatherstone  Hall,  Kate 
Staunton  had  fallen  into  the  usual  routine  of  their  simple  occupations 
with  a  liveliness  and  interest  which  added  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  the 
inmates  there.  8he  was  in  fact  the  very  addition  which  their  domestic 
retirement  so  much  needed ;  for  although  Mr.  Staunton  had  in  many 
respects  entirely  recovered  from  the  stroke  which  at  one  time  threatened 
Us  life,  he  contmued  much  enfeebled  in  his  bodily  frame,  and  in  his  mind 
so  sensitive  am!  easily  disturbed,  that  the  utmost  caution  was  necessary 
b  communicating  with  him  respecting  even  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
every  day. 

To  keep  his  mind  amused,  without  being  irritated,  would  have  been  a 
difficult  task  for  any  one  alone ;  for  Margaret  it  was  quite  impossible. 
Tiie  aid  of  a  younger  and  a  lighter  spirit  than  her  own  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  her  natural  and  legitimate  department  was  to  soothe,  and  to 
serve — amusement  she  had  never  made  the  slightest  pretence  to ;  if  there- 
fore, at  times,  she  even  succeeded  in  this  nice  art  beyond  her  expecta- 
tions, it  was  generally  by  some  faithful  and  clear  recital,  or  by  some  well- 
chosen  piece  of  mformation  told  at  the  right  time ;  but  the  how,  or  the  why 
she  had  been  able  to  amuse,  Margaret  herself  knew  no  more,  than  in  all 
probability  did  those  who  listened  to  her ;  for  there  was  something  in  hci 
manner,  as  well  as  in  her  general  character,  which  directed  people's 
tlioughts  away  from  herself;  so  that  she  was  less  remembered  in  her 
presence,  than  in  her  absence— /Aat  was  always  felt ;  so  that  many  who 
icsrcely  heeded  the  quiet  comely  matron,  who  plied  her  needle  so  rapidly, 
•ad  sit  so  still,  when  she  was  near,  b^pm  to  have  innumerable  want% 
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and  unsettled  feelings,  which  Margaret  could  have  supplied,  so  soon  it 
she  was  gone. 

Heavily  indeed,  to  poor  Margaret,  had  passed  the  long  season  of  har 
husband's  illness — ^the  more  so,  that  affliction  in  many  forms  was  pressmg 
upon  those  who  had  the  strongest  claims  upon  the  family,  and  that  sIm 
was  necessarily  shut  out  from  making  those  claims  understood,  and  con* 
sequently  from  relieving  them.  To  a  disposition  naturally  so  generoni^ 
and  to  feelings  so  full  of  sympathy  for  himian  suffering,  it  would  haft 
been  poignant  misery  to  tread  the  floor  of  her  own  spacious  and  well-fdi^ 
nished  hall,  or  to  sit  down  to  her  own  abundant  table,  but  that  the  anjooas 
care  and  pressing  exigencies  of  every  day,  claimed  so  much  of  her  atten- 
tion,  as  scarcely  to  allow  time  for  the  indulgence  of  such  unavailing  re* 
grets.  As  time  passed  on,  however,  and  week  by  week  was  marked  by 
increasing  improvement  in  her  husband's  health,  although  the  same  neces- 
sity for  care  remained  in  order  to  maintain  the  quiet  of  his  mind,  the  duty 
of  being  his  constant  and  only  companion  became  more  difficult,  and 
never  was  welcome  more  cordial  than  that  with  which  Kate  Staunton  was 
received  at  the  Hall ;  more  especially  as  her  grandfather  had  that  veiy 
day  expressed  a  desire  to  have  her  near  him.  Indeed,  so  important  did 
she  soon  become  to  him  in  her  altered  and  improved  character,  that  evoi 
a  day  spent  in  the  manner  we  have  just  described,  left  such  a  blank 
behind  her,  that  Hatherstone  seemed  scarcely  like  itself;  and  so  late  did 
the  carriage  appear  to  be,  to  those  who  listened  that  night  for  its  return, 
that  Thomas  had  to  bear  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  master  for  having 
overstayed  his  time ;  and  although  his  watch  was  promptly  exhibited  to 
show  that  he  had  been  punctual  almost  to  a  minute,  Mr.  Staunton  made 
no  scruple  to  assert  that  he  knew  best,  and  that  clocks  and  watches  were 
nothing  to  him ;  to  which  philosophical  conclusion,  of  course,  the  mai 
Thomas  had  noUiing  more  to  say. 

So  new  and  pleasant  to  the  heart  of  Kate  Staunton,  was  this  feeling 
of  being  wished  and  waited  for  with  real  impatience,  that  she  scarcely 
knew  what  to  make  of  it,  and  might  perhaps  have  grown  vain  upon 
it,  but  for  certain  drawbacks  to  her  vanity  which  she  kept  locked  in  iier 
casket,  to  visit,  and  turn  over,  and  reflect  upon,  when  no  observant  eye 
was  near. 

She  might,  too,  have  become  more  happy  than  is  good  for  any  humaa 
being,  but  for  a  fev  drawbacks  of  the  same  nature,  all  kept  secret  too; 
for  no  one  watching  the  countenance  or  movements  of  that  cheerful- 
looking  girl,  or  listening  to  her  lively  voice  and  merry  laugh,  would  hare 
believed  that  she  had  any  thing  but  happiness  within  the  circle  even  of 
her  secret  thoughts.  It  was  well  for  Kate,  however,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  that  laughter  and  pletisantry  were  not  all  that  she  Uved  for — it  was 
well  for  her  that  she  had  of  late  more  especiaUy  turned  her  attention  to 
graver  and  more  important  things ;  for  there  were  moments  now,  in  wludk 
mere  amusement  would  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  as  it  would  hare 
been  wearisome  and  imwelcome.  There  were  moments,  nor  were  theae 
the  least  happy  of  Kate's  present  life,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  be 
very  grave  and  still,  and  often  to  sit  quietly  beside  her  grandfather,  and 
read  to  him  such  passages  as  he  directed  her  attention  to ;  and  then 
sometimes  to  allow  him  a  long  thinking  time,  in  which  it  was  evident  thai 
lie  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  autumn,  soon  after  Kate*8  arrival  at  tlie  BCsH 
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diese  moments  of  quiet  musnff  and  reflecUoa  had  taken  place  in  the  open 
air,  beneath  the  shade  of  overaanging  trees.  Days  for  this  purpose  had 
been  chosen,  which  though  marked  with  all  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the 
dying  year,  had 

"  Sent  into  the  heart  a  raminer  feeling.** 

And  now  the  summer  itself  a^n  was  come,  or  coming,  with  all  its  pomp 
of  beauty,  and  luxuriance  of  leares  and  flowers — ^with  all  its  melody,  its 
perfume,  and  its  gentle  gales,  was  it  not  happiness  enough  to  sit  under 
the  shade  at  high  noon,  and  listen  to  the  drowsy  hum  of  wandering  bees, 
the  cooing  of  wood-pigeons  in  the  chestnut-boughs,  and  all  those  wood- 
land sounds  which  turn  the  very  silence  of  nature  into  music  ?  For  it  is 
not  silence  after  all,  though  deemed  such  by  the  heart  that  is  aweary  of 
the  tumult  and  turmoil  of  busy  crowded  human  life — it  is  not  silence ; 
forever  there  is  something  in  the  air  sweeter  than  silence,  and,  as  often 
■eems,  almost  as  still— either  the  flow  of  rippling  streams,  the  swell  of 
(Mean  when  its  waves  fall  gently,  or  the  whisper  of  the  aspen-leayes  tell- 
ing their  secrets  to  the  careless  winds.  In  such  silence,  there  are  many 
Toices  speaking  strange  things  to  the  heart  which  can  understand  them — 
■peaking  sometimes  of  heaven,  sometimes  of  earth,  but  ever  in  that  har- 
mony which  comprehends  the  mingled  strains  of  both. 

Was  it  not  happiness  enough  to  sit  and  listen  to  these  voices,  for  one 
who  had  been  long  estranged  from  such  sweet  intercourse,  and  to  hear 
them  blended  too  with  tones  of  kindness  and  affection,  almost  as  strange 
to  her  long-unaccustomed  ear  ?  It  might  have  been  enough — perhaps 
too  much,  but  that,  as  we  have  said  before,  there  was  a  little  secret  store 
of  anxious  care  in  that  yoimg  heart — a  bitter  thought — a  sad  remem- 
brance now  and  then  of  harsh  words  spoken  by  a  flippant  tongue.  And 
there  were  fears — vague  but  growing  fears — ^that  from  the  first  that  fond 
heart  had  not  chosen  well. 

"  And  yet,'*  Kate  always  said  in  her  soliloquies,  "  what  am  I  myself, 
that  I  should  be  so  captious  and  fastidious  about  his  faults  ?  Surely  he  is 
good  enough  for  me,  and  considering  the  temptations  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed,  much  better  than  I  am  myself.  If  I  make  more  pretension,  and 
assume  more,  my  faults  and  my  deficiencies  are  in  the  same  proportion 
more  culpable  thsn  his.  Arnold,  too,'' — and  here  was  Kate's  sheet-an- 
chor— "  Arnold  has  always  loved  him,  and  hU  noble  heart  could  never 
▼alue  what  was  worthless  in  itself." 

Perhaps  had  Kate  been  made  acauainted  with  all  which  passed  in  Ar- 
nold's mmd  on  the  same  subject,  she  would  have  seen,  that  like  herself, 
he  had  his  strange  misgivings.  He,  too,  had  first  been  pleased  with  Ar- 
thur Hamilton  as  a  frank  and  generous-hearted  boy,  for  ne  was  generous 
•o  far  as  gi>ing  went,  and  that  is  what  the  world  for  the  most  part  judges 
character  by.  He  too  had  pitied  him  for  the  neglect  and  the  many  dis- 
advantages of  his  almost  orphan  childhood.  He  too  had  been  softened 
and  overcome  a  thousand  times  by  the  real  feeling  which  evinced  itself  at 
times  in  the  character  of  his  friend ;  but  as  the  impulse  of  the  boy  began  to 
require  the  principle  of  the  man  to  keep  it  under  proper  restraint, — as  the 
passions  of  an  impetuous  nature  began  to  manifest  themselves  on  a  larger 
■cale,  and  in  colors  more  glaring  and  distinct, — Arnold  himself  felt  often 
the  most  painful  and  serious  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  future  conduct 

~  character  of  his  friead ;  nor  ooold  tbeae  anxietiea  be  otherwiM  than 
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increased  by  the  spirit  of  defiance  in  which  his  remoDstmnces  were 
times  received.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  were  moments  of 
frank  and  unrestrained  confidence  of  heart  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  which 
bound  him  to  his  interests  afresh,  and  which  afresh  convinced  him,  tint 
it  was  not  the  want  of  better  qualities  of  heart  which  made  him  what  he 
was,  but  the  want  of  thought  and  principle  to  regulate  the  dispofiitiooB 
which  he  had. 

The  generosity  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  for  instance,  was  that  of  mere  rir- 
iiig,  because  it  was  a  pleasure  to  himself  to  give ;  it  was  therefore  olien 
as  profuse  in  itself,  as  it  was  unwise  in  the  objects  upon  which  it  was  be- 
stowed. Every  other  impulse  of  his  nature  was  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner,  and  from  being  of  that  order  which  is  generaUy  considered  m 
belonging  to  a  fine,  open-hearted,  high-spirited  youth,  accompanied  too 
by  a  handsome  face  and  graceful  person,  the  wonder  would  have  beea 
greater  than  it  was,  had  any  girl  in  the  situation  of  Kate  Stamitoo,  with 
a  heart  to  bestow,  been  able  to  withstand  the  real  kindness  of  his  maiir 
ner,  and  the  flattering  attentions  with  which  he  had  for  years  evinced  the 
same  preference  for  her  society  above  all  others. 

.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Elate  was  very  lonely  and  almost 
friendless,  occupying  a  situation  in  which  she  was  as  tittle  loved,  as  shs 
was  really  admired ;  and  also  conscious  of  her  own  disadvantages  in  beiiy 
less  beautiful  and  attractive  than  many  whom  she  met  in  society ;  yet 
still  preferred  before  them  by  one  who  was  himself  a  general  favorite  in 
consequence  of  his  pleasant  manners,  and  the  gayety  and  openness  of  his 
disposition,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  picked  up  in  his  varied 
observations  of  men  and  things. 

It  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  have  selected  from  society  a 
young  gentleman  more  likely  than  Arthur  Hamilton  to  charm  the  faacj 
of  an  inexperienced  girl ;  and  Kate  Staunton,  with  a  UtUe  more  natnnl 
shrewdness  and  good  sense  than  form  the  average  porticm  oi  her  ses; 
had  still  too  much  of  the  quick  feeling  and  deep  affections  of  a  woman, 
not  to  experience  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  most  favorable  view  of 
such  a  character  when  placed  in  the  most  flattering  and  ameable  rela- 
tion towards  herself.  These  feelings  and  emotions,  mingled  with  the 
sympathy  of  two  cheerful  and  buoyant  spirits,  had  marked  their  early 
acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  these  would  have  been  enough  foi 
many  girls  to  build  an  attachment  upon ;  but  when  intense  pity  mingled 
with  these  feelings,  when  misfortimes  came,  and  lonelmess  and  poTSr^ 
cast  their  dark  shadow  over  that  beautiful  and  noble  brow,  where  can 
had  never  made  a  footprint  before,  then  it  was  that  the  bond  betwevi 
them  became  strengthened  by  links  of  adamant,  and  the  devotkm  e( 
heart  which  would  have  been  untouched  by  the  highest  worldly  honon^ 
was  called  forth  by  adversity,  and*  made  the  foundation  of  an  afieetioa 
which  remained  yet  to  be  fully  proved  in  its  depth  and  its  sincerity. 

We  are  not  attempting  to  justify  this  attachment  in  the  choice  of  its 
object.  Kate  Staunton  was  too  human  to  be  always  wise.  A  beaaff 
who  should  iirer  err  would  neither  claim  our  sympathy  nor  our  behflL 
Neither  is  their  exemption  from  error  that  which  marks  even  the  chaiae- 
ters  of  highest  worth,  as  characters  are  found  in  real  life.  In  fact,  so 
fraught  with  error  is  all  human  conduct,  that  there  extsts  another  mfe  Mf 
which  character  may  be  judged  more  fairly, — ^it  is  the  conduct  after  error 
hoe  been  committed.    From  youth  to  age  it  is  this  which  speaks  thft  led 
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Irath  with  regard  to  human  character.  It  b  the  tear  of  sorrow,  the 
yielding,  the  penitence,  which  proves  the  real  heart  of  the  child.  It  is 
ihe  self-conviction,  the  humility,  the  willingness  to  be  corrected,  which 
proves  the  hopefulness  of  ^outh.  It  is  the  self-examination,  the  anguish, 
the  penitential  prayer,  which  proves  how  earnest  is  the  broken-hearted 
wanderer  to  return.  Even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  is  the  recovery 
after  every  failure  in  discretion  which  makes  the  wise  and  prudent  man — 
it  18  the  quick  perception  of  his  own  mbtakes,  perhaps  before  others  have 
perceived  them,  and  the  instant  adoption  of  coimteracting  measures  be- 
fore any  serious  consequences  have  ensued. 

How  far  the  lives  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  human  beings  have 
been  made  up  of  circumstances  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
■how.  ^Vhen  the  best  affections  of  the  heart  are  concerned,  the  process 
of  reasoning  is  more  difficult — the  subject  itself  being  so  complicated,  as 
eren  without  the  bias  of  strong  feeling,  without  any  thing  to  judge  by 
but  the  strict  rule  of  right,  to  be  in  many  instances  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  calculation,  and  therefore  needing  more  than  any  other  that  gui- 
dance from  above  which  is  probably  less  asked  for,  or  rather  less  desired 
here,  as  a  real  test,  than  under  any  other  circumstances  in  life.  When  the 
afl^tions  are  concerned,  there  arc  often  such  delicate  shades  marking  the 
circumstances  on  either  side,  that,  a  little  more  light  here,  or  a  Uttle  less 
shadow  there,  and  that  which  would  have  been  wrong  becomes  right,  or 
vice  versa,  A  little  more  principle  on  one  side,  for  instance,  and  a  Uttle 
less  on  the  other,  and  the  parties  are  not  unfairly  matched :  and  who 
shall  draw  the  line  ?  Of  course  there  is  one  line  which  can  be  strictly 
drawn,  and  happy  is  it  for  those  who  have  this  true  wisdom  to  direct 
their  steps.  It  is  where  religion  is  all  in  all ;  for  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness, no  prudence  m  any  union  where  this  is  the  case  on  one  dde  of  tne 
compact,  and  not  on  the  other. 

But  to  return  to  a  case  of  common  prudence,  for  we  fear  that  Kate 
Staunton  has  scarcely  advanced  so  far  upon  that  better  path  herself,  as 
to  find  no  fitting  companionship  in  one  whose  steps  are  not  confirmed. 
We  have  said  she  was  a  Christian  girl,  but  humbly,  simply,  and  almost 
childishly  a  Christian  still,  scarcely  daring  to  believe  that  she  was  so,  yet 
dreading  immeasurably  more  to  believe  that  she  was  not.  In  this  doubt- 
ful state,  it  was  not  unbecoming — perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  for  any  one 
— that  she  should  question  within  herself  in  what  respect  she  was  better, 
or  had  advanced  farther,  that  she  should  reject  the  claims  of  one  who 
had  suffered,  morally  at  least,  under  disadvantages  even  greater  than  her 
own ;  and  if  she  could  but  help  him — there  was  the  great  thought — so 
beautiful,  so  inspiriting,  and  yet  so  dangerous ! 

Ejiowing  the  entire  devotedness,  as  well  as  the  rectitude  of  her  own 
heart  on  ail  these  points,  and  suffering  daily  from  the  conflict  which  these 
contending  feelings  occasioned,  it  was  doubly  painful  to  poor  Kate  to 
have  her  disinterestedness  called  in  question,  to  be  suspected  of  a  f/iore 
than  prudent  care  about  herself  by  one,  who  of  all  the  world  ought  to 
have  been  the  very  last  to  harbor  such  a  thought.  And  yet  those  words 
of  his  were  ever  sounding  in  her  ear — "  You  are  well  worth  all  the  care 

Bi  take  of  yourself."  He  had  uttered  angry  and  passionate  words 
ore,  for  which  she  could  miJce  charitable  a&owance,  and  which  indeed 
■he  never  dwelt  upon  again ;  but  these  were  spoken  in  his  cooler  mo- 
tpto    nay,  rather  in  momenta  of  tenderness  and  softened  feeling,  whea» 
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if  eytr  in  hb  life,  he  might  have  placed  implicit  reliance  m  the  disbtflfw 
estedness  of  her  affection.  "  Can  it  really  be/'  thought  Kate,  "  that  I 
am  a  selfish  creature  after  all  ?  It  is  true  I  have  often  been  called  tOb 
and  if  I  am,  it  is  better  far  that  I  should  know  it ;  but  I  scarcely  think  I 
deserved  that  character  from  him !" 

It  IS  more  than  probable  that  the  words  which  on  one  side  were  the 
cause  of  so  many  bitter  thoughts,  on  the  other  were  scarcely  remem- 
bered beyond  the  moment  of  their  utterance  ;  more  especially  as  Arthur 
Hamilton,  after  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  hb  father's  death,  became 
an  object  of  universal  interest  amongst  the  circle  of  his  friends,  many  of 
whom,  with  but  little  personal  knowledge,  exerted  themselves  in  his 
favor ;  so  that  in  addition  to  a  considerable  advance  of  money  on  the 
part  of  his  uncle,  a  fund  was  raised  for  placing  him  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
where  it  was  understood  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for  the  busineai 
of  an  engineer.  Where  the  money  came  from,  Arthur  never  troubled 
himself  to  ask,  though  his  pride  would  have  been  severely  mortified  had 
he  known  that  it  was  in  any  respect  regarded  by  the  givers  in  the  light 
of  a  charitable  donation.  He  would  of  course  have  starved,  or  begsed, 
rather  than  have  accepted  such  assistance ;  but  it  is  well  for  the  comrart» 
and  often  prcser\'es  the  dignity  of  imthinking  characters,  that  they  do  not 
look  much  into  the  sources  of  money,  nor  make  themselves  troublei 
about  whence  it  comes,  so  long  as  it  is  theirs  to  use  as  they  think  beit; 
and  thus  it  is  often  not  so  much  from  ingratitude,  as  from  pure  want  of 
thought,  that  heavy  obligations  are  incurred  by  inconsiderate  people- 
demanded — presumed  upon — and  even  exhausted — ^in  a  manner  most 
repugnant  and  astounding  to  those  who  have  had  the  difficult  and  labo- 
rious task  of  catering  for  their  unceasing  necessities. 

In  the  present  instance  Arthur  Hamilton  enjoyed  himself  exceedingly 
upon  this  fund.  He  first  made  a  very  handsome  present  to  Kate  Staun- 
ton, which  she  looked  at  only  once,  and  then  closing  the  casket  in  which 
it  was  secured,  never  saw  nor  touched  it  again.  The  next  thing  he  did 
was  to  urge  a  small  loan  upon  Arnold  for  the  purchase  of  a  new  coat ; 
and  the  next  thing  was  to  make  himself  master  of  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  which  had  to  be  boarded  out  at  considerable  expense,  and  which 
could  only  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  its  master  once  or  twice  a  week  at 
most. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Arthur  Hamilton  upon  his  fund,  and 
being  now  in  a  condition  to  take  his  pleasure  m  the  country,  he  wrote  to 
inform  Kate  Staunton  that  on  a  certain  Sunday  he  should  be  visiting  at 
his  uncle's  in  the  neighborhood,  and  proposed  in  the  afternoon  of  tnat 
day  making  a  call  at  Hatherstonc — "  only  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  said.  He 
"  should  not  trouble  the  old  gentleman ;  and  indeed  there  would  be  do 
need  to  tell  him  who  was  there." 

Aware  that  this  might  prove  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  yet  anxione 
for  th(^  meeting — aware  too  that  her  grandfather  about  that  time  of  the 
day  was  always  taking  his  rest  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house ;  and  hav- 
ing informed  Margaret  of  the  expected  call,  Kate  wrote  instantly  a  rm 
urgent  request  that  the  visit  should  be  made  at  the  precise  time  wUeh 
Margaret  recommended,  and  made  with  all  quietness — not  by  stealth, 
there  was  no  need  for  that,  as  the  two  families  were  on  calling  ternu* 
and  Arthur's  uncle  often  sent  over  to  Hatherstone  to  inquire  afler  the 
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healtk  of  Mr.  Stamnton — ^but  made  without  the  tramplmg  of  horses'  feet* 
or  loud  ringing  of  bells,  or  any  other  disturbances  to  an  invalid ;  for 
Arthur  liked  nothing  better  than  to  gallop  up  to  the  very  door  of  a  house 
with  half  a  dozen  dogs  in  his  train,  all  bristling  up  at  the  sight  of  other 
dogs,  and  disputing  liheir  possession  of  the  premises.  On  such  aa  occa- 
sion, and  on  such  a  day,  Kate  had  stroi^gly  urged  a  quiet  walk  across 
th9  fields,  and  as  the  hour  drew  near,  she  began  to  look  from  a  high 
window,  with  some  anxiety,  in  the  direction  from  whence  Arthur  woiud 
have  to  come. 

With  some  alarm,  however,  Kate  f<}und  herself  called  upon  a;>out  this 
time  to  go  and  read  beside  her  grandfather.  He  could  not  sleep,  though 
resting  on  a  couch  in 'his  own  quiet  chamber,  and  there  was  a  soothing 
melody  in  the  voice  of  £^te  Staunton,  independently  of  the  interest  he 
felt  in  a  volume  which  lay  upon  his  table — there  was  a  sweetness  and 
correctness  too  in  her  manner  of  reading,  which  gave  a  double  charm  to 
any  interest  which  the  volume  might  contain. 

Alas  for  Kate  that  afternoon !  Her  ear  was  always  quick,  but  now  it 
heard  a  thousand  signals  of  approach  even  in  the  trilling  voices  of  small 
birds — every  thing  in  short — down  to  the  quiet  step  of  Margaret  along 
the  corridor,  seemed  burdened  with  alarming  sounds ;  and  often  in  a  most 
inappropriate  part  of  a  sentence  she  suddenly  stopped  and  listened ;  until 
her  grandfather,  thinking  her  dull  at  comprehending  the  sense  of  what 
she  read,  explained  the  meaning  to  her,  and  so  she  was  enabled  to  take 
breath  and  read  again. 

There  are  few  seasons  more  perfectly  still  than  a  Sabbath  afternoon 
tpeot  by  a  quiet  family  in  the  country.  All  the  servants  at  Hatherstonc 
except  one  or  two  were  accustomed  at  this  time  to  attend  the  village 
church,  and  the  mansion  was  so  large  and  massive,  that  the  movements 
of  the  few  members  of  the  family  remaining  at  home  were  scarcely  heard. 
Even  the  closing  of  a  door  seemed  only  to  awaken  slumbering  echoes 
which  slept  again,  and  the  domestic  animals,  of  which  there  were  no 
small  number  under  Margaret*s  care,  were  accustomed  to  take  the  tone  of 
the  family,  and  droop  the  wing,  or  doze  away  the  afternoon,  according  lo 
their  ditferent  habits  and  places  in  creation. 

It  was  in  the  midst  then  of  this  universal  hush  that  Kate  sat  reading 
to  her  grandfather,  when  all  at  once  the  mastiff  in  the  yard  began  to 
bark,  and  suddenly  his  deep-toned  voice  was  answered  by  smaller  ones 
within  the  kitchen  and  the  hall.  As  suddenly  a  terrible  screaming  was 
heard  amongst  the  fowls — the  cackling  of  geese  and  hens,  and  most 
vociferous  quacking  of  innumerable  ducks — a  plunge  into  the  moat  below 
the  back  windows  of  the  house ;  and  then  a  whoop,  a  whistle,  and  a 
thout,  which  left  poor  Kate  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  what 
had  taken  place,  though  wondering  almost  to  agony  what  would  come 
on  the  next  shifting  of  the  scene. 

But  there  was  not  much  time  to  think,  for  in  another  moment  the  door 
of  Mr.  Staunton's  own  room  was  invaded,  and  in  rushed  a  huge  New- 
foundland dog,  upsetting  a  sn^ll  table  with  precious  medicines,  and  other 
preparations  for  comfort  and  refreshment,  all  systematically  arranged  by 
Margaret's  careful  hand. 

The  scene  which  took  place  after  this  most  daring  and  unwelcome  in- 
trusion can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Of  course  Kate 
fliiiiQloQ  was  cidled  vpoa  to  eaq|>lsin  so  far  as  her  knowledge  wenii  and 
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she  did  so.  without  flinching  from  any  important  particular,  though  hir 
grandfather's  brow  grew  darker  and  darker  at  every  word.  Not  that  he 
even  then  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  more  than  a  conunon  ac- 
quaintance between  Kate  and  Arthur ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  acquaintance 
even  in  its  most  indifferent  form — he  never  had  liked  the  Hamiltons — he 
never  had  approved  of  the  habits  of  the  father,  and  he  Uked  the  sou's 
as  little.  Even  the  melancholy  death  of  the  elder  Hamilton  had  not 
softened  his  prejudices,  for  he  could  not  imagine  any  but  the  weakest  cf 
minds  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  self-destruction.  Pity  did  very  tittle 
towards  softening  Mr.  Staunton's  mind  when  it  was  accompanied  by  con- 
tempt ;  and  he  made  no  scruple  to  assert  that  he  did  despise  the  UamQ- 
tons — root  and  branch. 

Intruded  upon  in  his  home  as  Mr.  Staunton  was  on  this  luckless  day, 
during  the  most  secluded  and  sacred  portion  of  his  life — interrupted  in 
his  serious  meditations  by  such  an  outburst  of  distractii^  confusion — 
wantonly  insulted,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  he  had  as  little  patience  as 
mercy  to  exercise  towards  the  impetuous  intruder,  whose  name  he  had 
soon  drawn  forth  from  the  blushing  and  downcast  Kate. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  uproar  ?"  Mr.  Staunton  had 
asked  in  his  most  indignant  tone  of  voice,  and  Kate  had  answered  veir 
meeklvt  but  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  I  believe  it  is  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton  come  to  call  on  me. 

"  On  you  ?— on  you,  child  ?"  Mr.  Staunton  had  asked — "  what  can  he 
want  with  you?"  Ajid  then  it  was  that  Kate,  almost  for  the  only  thne 
in  her  life,  was  guilty  of  a  httle  evasion,  for  she  answered,  "  He  is'in  the 
same  office  with  Arnold,  and  I  expected  he  would  come  to  tell  me  how 
all  things  are  going  on." 

"  All  things  going  on,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Staunton,  still  more  eagerly  thin 
before — **  and  you  expected  him !  What  can  all  this  mean  ?  Tlus  will 
never  do  in  my  house,  I  can  tell  you !" 

By  this  time  Margaret  had  entered  the  room,  and  sedng  her  husband 
so  ruffled  and  excited,  her  anxious  mind  took  instant  alarm,  and  beckoning 
for  Kate  to  withdraw,  she  endeavored  in  her  usual  gentle  manner  to  calm 
down  the  storm,  assuring  Mr.  Staunton  of  what  was  really  the  truth^- 
and  she  herself  knew  not  but  it  was  the  whole  truth — that  the  young 
gentleman  had  come  with  a  message  of  inquiry  from  hia  uncle,  and  Uiat 
she  had  sharply  rebuked  him  for  his  want  of  consideration  in  coming  at 
so  unsuitable  a  time,  and  in  such  a  manner. 

"  But  Kate  ?"  said  Mr.  Staunton — "  what  does  he  want  with  Kate?'* 

Here  again  Margaret  interposed,  and  soothed  down  every  suspicion 
which  it  was  in  her  power  to  allay  ;  and  she  did  this  with  more  effect, 
because  she  entertained  no  suspicions  herself,  but  thought  it  perfectly 
natural,  that  being  associated  with  Arnold  Lee,  who  h^i  always  been 
like  a  brother  to  K^te,  he  should  be  commissioned  with  messages  for  her, 
independently  of  the  accustomed  inquiries  respecting  the  health  of  the 
invalid.  Margaret  saw  nothing  in  this — ^believed  nothing,  beyond  the 
plain  fact  itself,  which  she  thought  the  more  reasonable,  because  she  wis 
acquainted  with  many  circumstances  connected  with  family  affiurs,  which 
had  been  studiously  kept  from  her  husband's  knowledge ;  and  by  d^^rees 
she  succeeded  in  calming  those  irritated  feelings,  which  on  many  occasioos 
seriously  threatened,  not  only  the  health,  but  the  life  of  Mr.  Staunton. 

What  took  i^aoe  in  the  apartment  below,  or  how  Kate  managed  to  dii- 
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■iss  her  imtfcinldng  visiter,  and  how  she  had  first  endeavored  to  impreM 
upon  his  mind  the  importance  of  exercising  more  consideration  for  others 
—how  he  had  langhed  when  she  attempted  to  describe  to  him  the  explo- 
«on  occasioned  by  the  rush  of  his  gre&t  dog  into  Mr.  Staunton's  private 
room — how  her  own  heart  had  sunk  under  the  impossibility  oi  convincing 
him,  that  while  it  was  to  him  a  capital  joke,  it  might  be  a  serious  calamity 
to  others — must  all  be  left  to  that  secret  record  of  the  experience  of 
human  life,  which  often  contains  deep  truths  of  more  real  importance  to 
its  happiness  and  misery,  than  all  the  outward  actions  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER    XLIl. 

BcT  ti.ere  begins  to  be  a  serious  question  agitating  the  cleai  and  honor- 
able mind  of  Kate  Staunton.  Is  she  not  holding  within  her  heart  of 
hearts  a  secret,  which  by  long  concealment,  and  by  the  necessity  which 
such  concealment  involves,  may  grow  to  be  a  puUty  secret  ?  Is  it  not 
already  a  guilty  secret,  because  she  is  receiving  every  day  a  degree  of 
kindness  and  confidence,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  withdrawn, 
were  the  whole  truth  disclosed  ?  How  far  then  was  Kate  prepared  to 
make  her  secret  known,  or  how  far  was  she  justified  in  keeping  it  still 
concealed  ? 

Ah !  there  are  positions  in  human  life  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
more  than  half  right  and  half  wrong ;  and  it  is  the  very  fact  of  being 
•atisfied  to  be  half  right  and  half  wrong,  which  so  fatally  brin^  down  the 
Standard  of  social  morality  to  the  low  estimate  of  selfish  and  contracted 
minds.  It  is  the  very  fact  of  being  satisfied  on  some  points  to  have  good 
intentions — nay,  even  religious  scruples,  where  they  do  not  interfere  with 
inclination ;  and  on  others  to  be  blind — indifferent — or  more  frequently 
prompt  to  lay  hold  of  any  precedent  or  excuse  by  which  self-interest  may 
t)e  served,  or  inclination  gratified,  at  the  expense  of  strict  integrity — it  is 
this  half  virtue  in  practice,  connected  with  a  high  profession  in  theory, 
which  does  more  real  mischief  in  the  world,  than  the  open  vices  of  the 
most  degraded.  Vice  in  this  form  appears  odious  to  most  minds,  and 
unpoUtic  and  dangerous  to  all ;  but  half  virtue  is  often  very  plausible  and 
attractive,  because  it  satbfies  a  beclouded  conscience  with  the  semblance 
of  being  all  that  religion  itself  requires. 

If  ever  in  her  life  Kate  Staunton  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  de- 
lusion, it  was  under  her  present  circumstances — for  why,  she  asked  of  her 
heart,  should  she  intrude  an  unwelcome  and  agitating  subject  upon  her 
grandfather's  mind  at  this  critical  period  of  his  existence ;  or  how  should 
she  ever  be  able  to  forgive  herself  if  any  abrupt  or  uncalled  for  disclosure 
on  her  part  should  endanger  his  life,  or  even  bring  upon  him  any  extraor- 
dinary irritation  or  distress  ?  The  late  accident  which  had  occurred  m 
connection  with  Arthur  Hamilton  had  sufficiently  convinced  her  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  bear  much  from  that  quarter ;  and  now  that  his 
confidence  and  kindness  towards  herself  were  fully  restored,  why  should 
the  disturb  tiM  calm  which  all  were  so  truly  enjoying  ? 

It  waa  indeed  a  difl^ult  question,  and  might  have  agitated  a  mind  of 
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more  experience  thai  that  of  poor  Kate  Staunton ;  nwre  espeqjally  m 
there  appeared  to  be  no  immediate  necessity  for  taking  any  decided  step 
in  the  affair  at  all.  For  after  once  venting  his  wrath  and  indigiMitioii 
against  the  intruder,  and  after  ascertaining  that  he  was  actually  gone  fn» 
the  premises  on  that  luckless  afternoon,  Mr.  Staunton  seldom  alluded  lo 
the  subject,  but  occupied  himself  as  now  was  his  usual  habit,  either  in 
quiet  walks  about  his  garden  and  grounds,  or  in  listening  to  Kate  as  she 
either  chatted  with  him  in  her  cheerful,  pleasant  manner^  or  read  akmd 
from  one  of  his  favorite  books. 

In  these  walks,  which  were  very  slow,  and  performed  with  mucb  diffi- 
culty, no  less  than  in  his  reading  and  conversation,  Mr.  Staunton  found 
an  ever  welcome  and  no  less  willing  companion  in  his  grand-daughter, 
whose  natural  good  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  general  lone  c^  nind 
appeared  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  own  disposition,  and  which  conse- 
quently rendered  her  at  the  same  time  more  pleasing  to  him,  and  mor» 
capable  of  doing  him  good,  than  any  of  his  former  companions  had  been. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  to  Margaret,  who  looked  with  never-fiufing 
satisfaction  upon  the  growing  intimacy  between  her  husband  and  th» 
orphan  girl,  who  above  all  other  members  of  the  family,  as  the  child  ci 
hb  only  son»  appeared  to  her  to  possess  the  strongest  claims  upoa  his 
kindness  and  protection.  Beyond  thb,  Margaret  became  aware  thai  an 
important  purpose  was  gaining  ground  in  her  husband's  mind,  of  whidi 
she  had  frequent  hints,  without  being  directly  consulted  on  the  subjeol» 
and  which  it  was  thus  in  her  power  to  help  forward,  without  appearing 
exactly  to  do  so  bold  a  thing  as  to  advise. 

This  growing  purpose  was  to  leave  Kat«  Staimton  the  sole  proprietor 
and  inheritor  of  his  extensive  property.  As  the  only  child  of  his  only 
son,  there  appeared  to  be  both  reason  and  justice  in  the  plan ;  but  abofo 
and  beyond  this,  Michael  Staunton  looked  with  more  hope,  and  widi 
infinitely  greater  satisfaction,  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  Kate  her- 
self, as  it  now  became  every  day  more  distinctly  revealed  to  his  obsenra- 
tion. 

It  had  been  a  great  som-ce  of  uneasmess  to  Mr.  Staunton  under  lui 
late  illness,  that  he  could  discover  no  method  at  once  just  to  others,,  and 
hopeful  m  itself,  for  the  bestowment  of  his  hereditary  possessions  Out 
by  one  he  had  dwelt  upon  the  character  of  his  grandchildren,  such  as  ha 
imagined  them  to  be,  without  a  shadow  of  satisfaction ;  for  thou^  Mar* 
garet  endeavored  faithfully  and  unremittingly  to  throw  in  a  favorabk 
word  for  Arnold  Lee,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  Michael  Stam- 
ton  was  one  who  required  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  before  he  could  ba 
made  to  believe  with  his  own  heart ;  and,  as  has  already  been  recorded, 
the  sight  of  his  own  eyes  had  been  so  far  disadvantageous  to  Aniold 
while  a  boy,  that  no  evidence  from  other  sources  had  yet  been  able  to  da 
away  with  the  strong  prejudice  he  had  conceived  against  him. 

What  to  do  with  his  properly  was  then  a  most  puzzling  and  difficult 
question  to  one  who  naturally  loved  it  too  well  to  wish  that  it  should  be 
thrown  into  worthless  or  idle  hands.  Michael  Staunton  loved  justioa^ 
common  sense,  and  prudence  better  than  be  loved  mere  kindness^— though 
he  could  be  kind  enough  when  it  suited  bis  humor  to  be  so— and  he  had 
a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  not  just  in  any  man  to  bequeath  his  property 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be  squandered  away  and 
do  no  good  to  any  one.    With,  regard  to  the  Ashleys  he  felt  aasured  that 
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tUi  would  be  the  case,  for  it  was  a  well-known  axiom  with  him,  that 
those  who  had  not  taken  care  of  their  own  property  would  not  be  likely 
to  take  care  of  other  people's ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Lees,  even  without 
being  acquainted  with  the  darkest  passages  in  their  experience,  he  had 
too  many  fears  and  apprehensions  to  trust  any  thing  of  importance  to 
their  discretion.  Separated  as  he  had  been  for  some  years  from  Kate 
Staunton,  and  hearinc^  nothing  very  favorable  of  her  from  Mrs.  Ashley, 
he  had  almost  ceased  to  hope  that  she  would  ever  fill  any  high  place  in 
his  esteem,  whatever  she  might  in  his  affection  ;  and  under  these  pressing 
difficulties,  he  had  formed  a  plan  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the 
Hatherstone  estate  after  his  death,  which,  though  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  appeared  to  be  the  best  which  circumstances  justified 
him  in  adopting. 

All  things  however  were  now  changed,  or  clianging,  in  relation  to  these 
arrangements ;  and  the  summer  months,  which  passed  so  rapidly  in  the 
sweet  retirement  of  Hatherstone,  were  not  yet  gone,  when  business  of  a 
very  grave  and  important  character  appeared  to  be  frequently  occupying 
(he  attention  of  Michael  Staunton,  in  connection  with  a  sohcitor  who  gen- 
erally conducted  his  business  affairs. 

On  one  of  these  busy  days  Kate  was  surprised  to  be  called  ^nto  her 
grandfather's  private  room  to  have  her  age  inquired  about,  with  some 
other  particuLirs  which  appeared  to  her  exceedingly  unimportant ;  and 
she  was  equally  surprised  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  marked  and 
respectful  attention  of  the  sohcitor  as  he  plied  her  with  a  few  questions 
relating  to  money  matters,  to  which,  as  it  happened,  she  was  able  to  reply 
with  promptness  and  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  information  and  common 
aense. 

At  last  something  very  near  the  truth  flashed  into  the  mind  of  Kate 
Staunton  herself ;  and  destitute  and  friendless  as  she  had  hitherto  been 
daring  the  greater  portion  of  her  life,  the  prospect  of  independence  and 
comfort,  and  the  means  of  being  useful  to  others,  came  to  her,  as  it  would 
to  any  one,  with  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  satisfaction.  Sadly  did  she 
want  some  friend  with  whom  to  speak  on  the  subject;  but  it  was  too 
delicate  in  itself,  or  rather  in  its  relation  to  Margaret,  to  allow  of  her 
being  the  confidant  on  this  occasion.  Sadly  did  she  want  to  know  to 
what  amount  this  future  good  was  likely  to  be  hers ;  for  as  to  contem- 
plating in  her  own  person  the  possession  of  the  whole  estate,  she  was  as 
tar  from  that,  as  from  desiring  it.  A  comfortable  independence  was  all 
which  Kate  had  ever  pictured  to  herself  as  the  foundation  of  her  future 
lot,  and  to  share  that  with  Margaret  in  the  peaceful  retirement  of  Hather- 
stone, appeared  to  her  girlish  Uncy  at  the  present  moment  as  the  height 
of  human  happiness. 

The  great  settlement  of  his  affairs  which  Michael  Staunton  about  this 
time  was  engaged  in  accomplishing,  appeared  to  all  parties  to  have  been 
most  opportune,  for,  whether  from  the  excitement  it  occasioned,  or  from 
any  less  obvious  cause,  he  had  scarcely  concluded  this  most  important 
business,  before  he  experienced  a  shght  attack  of  his  former  malady,  less 
fevere  at  the  time,  but  accompanied  by  far  more  serious  consequences  to 
his  general  health.  Indeed,  from  this  moment  Michael  Staunton  became 
•  confirmed  invahd,  incapable  of  his  accustomed  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  his  own  chamber  and  an  adjoining 
Mom,  where  Mai|puret  and  Kate  spent  many  watchful  hours.    Not  uu- 
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frequentiy,  however,  he  preferred  having  them  nesrer,  even  while  unabk 
to  take  any  part  in  their  conversation,  and  then  their  place  was  at  a  deep 
hay-window,  where  the  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  streamed  in,  and  shea 
a  rich  and  glowing  tint  upon  the  old  carved  oak,  throwing  into  deeper 
shade  the  thick  folds  of  heavy  drapery  which  hung  around  the  roon. 
Here,  on  a  small  table,  Margaret's  Bible  always  lay ;  and  here  she  solaced 
her  mind  by  short  moments  of  thoughtful  reading ;  like  one  who  repaiie 
to  a  sweet  fountain  for  accustomed  refreshment,  and  then  with  renewed 
vigor  pursues  the  labor  of  a  toilsome  day. 

Amongst  other  unfavorable  symptoms,  the  invahd  who  claimed  siwh 
unremitting  care,  was  at  this  time  troubled  with  increasing  numbness  m 
his  limbs,  always  agreeably  allayed  by  the  friction  of  those  kind  and 
gentle  hands  which  were  ever  ready  in  his  service.  It  happened  one 
evening  that  Kate  was  employed  in  this  manner,  seated  on  a  low  stool 
beside  her  grandfather,  who  reclined  upon  a  couch,  when  suddenly  be 
asked  her  what  she  would  do  if  she  found  herself  the  possessor  of  a  large 
amount  of  property. 

"  I  would  take  a  long  time  to  think  before  I  did  any  thing,"  replied 
Kate ;  and  the  answer  so  entirely  commended  itself  to  her  grandfather^t 
views,  that  he  evinced  more  than  usual  satisfaction,  and  called  her  a  good 
girl,  telling  her  she  deserved  to  be  rich,  >with  many  other  flattering  cooi- 
mendations. 

"  I  have  for  some  time  been  wishing  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  informatioi^'' 
Mr.  Staunton  went  on  to  say,  "  but  was  afraid  how  you  might  hear  it ; 
but  now  I  see  you  are  a  prudent  girl,  perhaps  I  may  venture  to  tresl 
you." 

Kate  knew  not  what  to  say.  Much  as  she  had  previously  wished  to 
know  the  mind  of  her  grandfather  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  prop- 
erty, she  now  experienced  a  kind  of  dread  which  made  her  shrink  frdm 
heariDg  what  he  seemed  about  to  disclose.  She  had  no  choice,  however, 
for  Mr.  Staunton  having  made  up  his  mind  to  reveal  the  whole  truth,  went 
on  to  state  that  he  had  left  her  by  his  will  the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the 
Hatherstone  property. 

"  And  Mrs.  Staunton  ?"  asked  Kate. 

''  Mrs.  Staunton  and  I  perfectly  understand  each  other,"  replied  her 
grandfather.  ''  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  her  unprovided  for  ?  Do 
you  think,  either,  that  she  is  the  woman  to  be  happy  in  the  possession  ef 
wealth,  more  especially  if  she  felt  there  were  others  who  had  a  jester 
claim  to  it  ?  No,  no ;  you  may  leave  the  care  of  Margaret  to  me.  I 
know  her  disposition  best." 

"  But  my  cousins  ?"  Kate  ventured  to  say. 

"  Your  cousins,"  replied  Mr.  Staunton,  with  an  altered  tone,  "  are  re- 
membered to  the  full  amount  of  their  deserts.  You  had  better  not  saj 
much  about  them."  And  Kate  required  no  further  caution,  for  a  cloud 
came  over  the  brow  of  her  grandfather,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  cbMe 
away ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  win  him  back  again  to  composure,  by  talk- 
ing of  the  Hatherstone  property  in  so  business-like  a  manner,  that  he 
might  almost  have  imagined  himself  conversing  with  Thomas,  his  confi- 
dential servant. 

During  the  course  of  this  conversation  Kate  Staunton  ascertained  thet 
the  amount  of  property  likely  at  a  very  early  period  to  fall  into  her  poe- 
lewiou,  far  excc^ed  what  she  had  previously  imagined  it  to  be ;  and  lb* 
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lining  to  these  details,  there  awoke  within  her  mind  a  kind  of  natural 
exultation  in  the  thought  of  how  much  she  should  thus  he  enabled  to  do 
for  others,  as  well  as  how  much  to  enjoy  herself. 

All  this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  we  have  never  from  the  first  pre- 
Imded  that  Kate  Staunton  was  more  than  human.  We  have  even  con- 
fessed to  a  disposition  on  her  part  to  a  certain  care  of  herself,  which  some 
Mil  9elfUkness  ;  but  which,  at  all  ev^its,  a  young  lady  may  be  very  self- 
ish and  not  possess.  Kate  had  been  sorely  tried  too  m  the  school  of  de- 
pendence, and  bad  often  been  compelled  to  look  painfully  into  a  future, 
entirely  destitute  of  money,  and  consequently  poor  in  friends.  It  was 
perfeetly  natural  then  that  pleasant  thoughts  and  calculations  should  arise 
la  connection  with  the  prospect  which  now  lay  smiling  before  her,  and 
that  without  one  single  feeling  at  variance  with  the  real  affection  she  en- 
tertained for  her  ^andfatber ;  for  to  convey  an  idea  that  Kate  experi* 
enced  any  thing  like  eagerness  to  enter  upon  these  possessions,  would  be 
aa  unjust,  as  to  say  that  she  did  not  feel  the  distant  prospect  very 
pleasant. 

Kate  Staunton  knew  too  well  that  between  the  present  moment,  and 
the  realization  of  this  prospect,  a  deep  and  awful  gulf  must  intervene — 
that  death  alone  could  seal  her  title  to  possession  ;  and  poor  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  friends,  it  was  no  slight  shadow  which  fell  upon  the  scene, 
whenever  she  reflected  that  in  gaming  worldly  wealth,  and  with  it  a  de- 
gree of  social  distinction,  to  which  she  was  by  no  means  indifferent,  she 
must  inevitably  lose  one  who  had  hitherto  been  her  best  of  earthly 
friends. 

These  were  thoughts  of  such  a  nature  as  to  keep  down  every  sense  of 
mdue  or  unfeeling  exidtation  with  such  a  character  as  Kate  Staunton's, 
and  in  addition  to  these  was  the  grave  responsibility  connected  with  such 
A  worldly  position,  with  many  painful  considerations  turning  towards  those 
who  would  undoubtedly  regard  themselves  as  unjustly  dispossessed.  So 
that,  setting  the  evil  against  the  good,  Kate  was  able  to  see  even  now, 
that  just  in  proportion  to  her  distinction  in  a  social  point  of  view,  would 
be  the  difficulties  of  her  path,  and,  it  might  be,  the  envy  and  ill-will  which 
her  position  would  call  forth.' 

On  aP  these  points  Kate  Staunton  was  aa  reasonable  and  right-minded 
a  girl  as  could  easily  be  found ;  and  had  these  been  all,  her  lot  in  life, 
even  as  the  possessor  of  envied  property,  might  have  been  comparatively 
an  easy  one.  Had  these  been  all,  the  path  of  duty  might  to  her  have 
been  neither  doubtful  nor  particularly  difficult  to  tread.  But  minglmg 
with  these  thoughts  there  was  one  consideration  of  overwhelming  im- 
portance—one ever-present  conviction  which  sometimes  rushed  upon  her 
mind  with  such  accumulated  force  as  to  send  the  warm  blood  burning  to 
her  cheeks,  and  then  again  to  fix  upon  her  lips  an  ashy  paleness,  making 
them  speechless  and  trembling.  It  was  her  love — poor  Kate  !  without 
that  love,  how  safe  and  easy  would  have  been  her  course.  She  had  com- 
mon sense  enough,  and  principle  and  firmness  somewhat  beyond  the 
usual  share.  But  for  her  love,  how  did  it  seem  that  she  could  guide  her 
fortunes  with  a  moderate  grasp  and  prudent  hand.  And  yet  would  she 
have  been  without  that  love  7  Ah !  no ;  it  was  the  very  thing  which 
gave  prosperity  its  secret  vahie,  wealth  its  high  estimate,  and  rank,  place, 
and  disUnction  their  great  worth. 

Tea,  after  all,  Kate  Staunton  waa  a  very  woman,  and  deeply  in  har 
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bosom  lay  the  cherished  thought — ''  it  is  for  him.  For  me  it  matters  Hi* 
tie  ;  but  for  him, — Oh !  what  a  blessing  such  a  mme  of  wealth  will  be  I 
And  I  the  giver,  too— I,  the  poor,  plain  girl  whom  he  was  generona 
enough  to  love  without  a  farthing  of  my  own !  Now  I  can  make  him 
rich— -distinguished — every  thing  he  ought  to  be  !"  Alas !  poor  Kate^ 
how  did  her  reason  and  her  foresight  fail  her  here !  It  was  her  one  weak 
point — true  it  was  only  one  ;  but  in  itself  how  much  more  dangerous  thao 
any  other,  seeing  the  amount  of  risk  which  woman  often  throws  into  thk 
one/ 

Ah!  they  were  deep,  but  most  delicious  musings,  in  which  Kate 
sometimes  indulged  through  the  long  summer  evenings  about  this  period 
of  her  life.  But  then  ! — ^Truly,  indeed,  might  she  have  said — "  But  then  ? 
I  hate  but  then  !"  In  her  case  how  much  did  these  simple  words  sug- 
gest ?  But  then  was  it  riffht  to  dream  on  as  she  was  dreaming?  Was 
It  riffht  to  keep  her  secret  untold  ?  Was  ii  right  to  permit  her  grandfis- 
ther  to  take  such  a  step  without  being  aware  of  the  consequences  it  in- 
volved ?  Was  it  right  to  receive  the  promise  ot  his  property  in  her  own 
name,  at  the  same  time  pleasing  herself  with  the  conviction  that  she 
should  bestow  it  upon  another,  and  that  other  deemed  by  him  un- 
worthy ? 

''  Oh,  that  he  had  not  told  me  !"  was  the  mental  exclamation  of  Eate^ 
when  revolving  these  thoughts  in  her  mind.  "  But  he  Aas  told  me,*'  she 
invariably  said  immediately  afterwards,  ''  so  that  the  case  admits  of  no 
question  on  that  point." 

Again,  as  was  extremely  natural,  Kate  persuaded  herself  that  in  her 
grandfather's  present  state  of  health,  it  would  unquestionably  terminate 
his  existence,  should  she  disclose  to  him  the  real  truth.  It  was  baft 
waiting  quietly — permitting  him  to  die  in  peace — and  then  acting  pru- 
dently herself.  She  could  conform  to  his  wishes  in  their  spirit,  if  not 
their  letter,  and  on  no  account  involve  his  property  in  an  imprudent  man* 
ner.  There  were  years  of  trial  yet  to  come ;  and  during  that  time,  her 
lover  would  have  fully  proved,  either  his  good  principles,  or  his  want  of 
them ;  and  she  would  only  have  to  act  accordingly. 

But  had  Kate  Staunton  a  happy  or  contented  mind  while  arguing  wiUi 
herself  in  this  manner  ?  By  no  means.  She  had  seldom  felt  less  satis- 
fied with  herself,  than  one  afternoon,  when  she  and  Margaret  shared  the 
recess  in  the  old  window  together,  and,  while  Michael  Staunton  slept» 
spoke  in  low  tones  of  voice  which  scarcely  broke  the  dreamy  stillness  of 
the  shadowy  room.  Margaret,  indeed,  seemed  not  disposed  for  conver- 
sation, but  sate,  with  eyes  bent  seriously  upon  her  open  book,  until  dis- 
turbed by  an  unusually  heavy  sigh  from  her  voung  companion,  who 
stood  beside  her,  leaning  against  a  projection  m  the  oaken  wall,  and 
gazing  out  upon  the  distant  landscape  where  the  sunlight  turned  its 
waving  com  to  seas  of  gold. 

It  was  Margaret's  custom,  whenever  her  attention  was  called  away 
from  her  book,  to  lay  her  finger  on  the  passage  to  which  she  de^red  to 
return ;  and  hearing  this  deep  sigh,  she  raised  her  head,  and  with  her 
finger  so  placed,  looked  anxiously  into  the  countenance  of  her  cook* 
panion,  aslong,  in  her  accustomed  simple  manner — *'  What  is  it,  dear?" 

**  Do  you  think,"  said  Kate,  ''  there  are  any  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  allowable  to  deceive  ?" 

''I  think,"  replied  Maigaret,  "there  are  cases,  in  illness,  for  instancy 
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or  eases  of  disordered  mind,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  all,  unlesi 
wo  are  asked." 

"  You  think  it  allowable  in  illness,  do  you?"  said  Kate,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  words. 

"  It  is  a  very  difficult  question,"  replied  Margaret,  "  and  I  should  not 
Eke  to  be  made  to  answer  it  in  full.  I  myself  hare  had  many  trials  of 
that  kind." 

"  And  how  have  you  managed  under  them  ?"  inquired  Kate. 

**  Sometimes  well,  sometimes  not  so  well,  and  sometimes  very  badly," 
Replied  Margaret.  "But  I  have  always  found  that  when  I  managed 
well,  it  was  not  I,  but  One  higher  than  I,  who  managed  for  me  ;  and  I 
never  was  able  to  get  even  tolerably  well  through,  except  when  I  prayed 
earnestly  to  be  stripped  of  every  selfish  consideration,  and  eo  was 
brought  down  to  put  my  own  wishes,  and  my  own  will,  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  I  have  always  found  too,  that  where  I  had  a  purpose  of 
my  own  to  serve,  I  had  tenfold  need  for  prayer,  and  for  those  deep 
searchings  of  heart  which  are  as  necessary  as  prayer,  when  we  desire  to 
do  simply  what  is  right,  and  yet  have  a  strong  interest  blinding  our  eyes 
to  what  is  right." 

"  Oh !  that  he  had  not  told  me !"  said  Kate  inaudibly,  for  she  knew 
too  well  what  would  be  the  decision  of  Margaret,  to  make  her  the  confi- 
dante of  her  present  difficulty,  without  having  previously  determined  to 
idopt  whatever  advice  might  be  eiven.  **  If  he  had  but  allowed  me  to 
remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  his  mtentions,  I  might,  perhaps,  have  gone 
on  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  an  upright  mind.  But  now  ! — I  have  no 
ihelter — no  excuse.  I  cannot  let  him  die  with  this  acted  falsehood  unre- 
fealed.  His  very  wealth,  on  such  conditions,  would  be  turned  to  bitter- 
ness and  poison  in  possession." 

Kate  Staunton  absolutely  shuddered  as  these  thoughts  passed  through 
her  mind,  and  as  the  dim  twilight  gathered  all  around,  her  countenance 
grew  pale,  and  almost  ghastly.  Margaret,  unable  longer  to  pursue  her 
reading,  kindly  took  the  hand  of  her  companion  in  her  own,  but  started 
at  its  coldness.  It  seemed  as  if  her  very  life-blood  was  congealing — as 
if  the  strong  current  of  all  her  bright  and  joyous  thoughts  was  forcibly 
arrested,  and  a  sheet  of  snow  wrapped  suddenly  around  her  warm, 
young  heart.  And  yet  it  must  be  done ;  the  sooner  now,  the  better. 
This  very  night  her  grandfather  might  die — this  very  night  might  seal 
her  final  sentence,  and  stamp  her  forehead  with  the  mark  of  falsehood 
and  of  shame  forever. 

"  Margaret,"  she  said,  "  I  must  be  left  alone  with  my  grandfather  this 
erening." 

Margaret  silently,  and  without  any  appearance  of  curiosity,  complied  * 
and  Kate  was  left  to  listen  for  the  first  symptoms  of  his  awakening  from 
bis  accustomed  repose. 

But  how  did  those  moments  of  intense  and  anxious  listening  swell 
into  len^hened  hours ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  tedious  as  to  await  the 
fitting  time  for  accompUshing  a  painful  and  difficult  determination,  after 
't  has  once  been  really  formed.  Delay  beforehand,  is  most  welcome, 
afterwards  it  becomes  nothing  less  than  torture.  And  in  this  agony  of 
impatience  Kate  was  standing,  when  suddenly  she  heard  her  grandfather 
breathing  her  name  in  tones  of  kindness  and  affection.  Scarcely  know- 
fag  whether  he  yet  slept*  or  whether  he  oaUed  ber  to  bim^  sbe  hagtened 
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to  the  dde  of  his  bed,  and  found  him  just  awakening,  as  he  told  het,  firani 
a  pleasant  dream. 

''  I  thought,"  said  he,  **  that  I  had  been  long  dead,  and  was  in  heaven, 
and  there  bright  angels  came  and  told  me  of  your  safe  arrival ;  and  I  sav 
you  coming — pale*,  and  weary,  and  so  changed . — ^Why,  you  art  pale» 
child.     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing,  grandfather,"  said  Kate,  "  but  tell  me  more  about  yow 
dream." 

'*  I  don't  remember  much,"  the  old  man  went  on  to  say.  "  Dreamt 
have  more  to  do  with  impressions  than  events.  Mine  has  left  a  fednif 
that  we  were  both  glad  to  meet  again — so  glad,  I  cannot  tell  you ;  and 
that  you  came  to  me  like  one  who  had  been  intrusted  with  all  I  had  left 
on  earth,  and  had  kept  it  faithfully." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  faithful,"  said  B[ate,  very  seriously. 

''  I  hope  you  will,"  responded  her  grandfather,  "  for  you  are  left  widi 
great  responsibilities ;  and  you  will  need  safe  advisers." 

"  I  must  first  be  faithful,  now,"  said  Kate. 

"  How  ?  What,  child,  do  you  mean  ?"  said  her  grandfather,  startof 
up  as  if  alarmed. 

"  Oh,  don't  disturb  yourself!"  said  Kate.  "  It  is  a  very  simple  duty 
that  I  have  to  perform.  Do  try,  dear  sir,  to  bear  with  me  patiently.  I 
would  not  irritate  or  distress  you  for  the  world ;  and,  if  you  are  not  caln^ 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell  you  what  is  on  my  mind." 

"  Be  very  quick,  then,  child,"  said  Mr.  Staunton,  "you  know  my  patienoe 
will  not  hold  out  long. — You  flurry  me  with  this  suspense. — ^What  is  jX^ 
child  ?" 

''  I  think  it  right,  under  present  circumstances,  to  tell  you,"  said  Kat% 
"  that  I  have  entered  into  an  engagement  of  marriage." 

"  Marriage  ! — ^you  ? — ^what  ? — how  ?"  exclaimed  Michael  Staunton,  m 
a  perfect  fever  of  indignant  rage,  and  yet  scarcely  comprehending  the 
full  import  of  the  words  which  fell  so  imexpectedly  upon  his  sii^ 
''  Surely  this  abo  is  a  dream.     I  cannot  understand  you. — Speak  again." 

"  I  am  under  an  engagement  to  marry  some  one  not  very  likely  to  ba 
agreeable  to  you,  and  therefore  I  think  it  ri^ht  to  tell  you,  in  order  thai 
you  may  make  any  alteration  in  your  will  which  you  think  desirable." 

''  Who  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Staunton,  in  his  sternest  and  most  imperative 
manner. 

Kate  hesitated.  She  was  absolutely  terrified,  and  her  tongoe  fiek 
wholly  incapable  of  uttering  that  offensive  name. 

"Tell  me  who  it  is,  I  command  you!"  said  Michael  Staunton.  ''I 
will  have  no  prevarication.  I  tcill  know  the  whole  truth,  and  I  will  knov 
it  now." 

Elate  grew  more  alarmed.  Her  apprehensions  were  of  the  most  tenifie 
nature.  Immediate  death  to  her  grandfather  appeared  to  her  the  mail 
probable  consequence  of  what  she  was  about  to  say. 

**  Tell  me  this  instant,"  repeated  Michael  Staunton,  and  he  struck  hb 
clenched  hand  upon  the  table  with  a  violence  that  was  perfectly  fr%htMl 
in  one  whom  every  one  believed  to  be  approaching  the  confines  oi  tbe 
grave. 

Kate  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes,  endeavoring  to  shvt  out  tte 
light ;  and  her  lips  murmured  something  wholly  unintelligibie  to  thati 
patsent  and  impetuous  old  mpn. 
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**  Speak — kmder,  child/'  was  his  luigry  exclamation,  as  he  thundered 
again  upon  the  table  which  stood  beside  his  bed. 

Kate  made  another  attempt.  It  was  more  successful ;  but  her  grand- 
lather  would  not  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  until  she  told  him 
distinctly,  and  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  solemn  in  its  sad  earnestness, 
that  it  was  actually  to  Arthur  Hamilton  that  she  had  pledged  herself  as 
his  future  wife. 

**  Then  you  are  a  fool,  after  all,''  groaned  Michael  Staimton,  as  he  fell 
back  upon  his  pillow,  "  and  not  the  girl  I  took  you  for ;  and  I  must  make 
a  di£ferent  will,  for  never  shall  a  branch  of  that  worthless  and  degraded 
Damily  be  planted  in  my  place  at  Hatherstone." 

The  great  conflict  was  now  over  with  poor  Kate.  The  struggle  had 
done  its  work.  While  that  was  going  on,  her  eyes  were  hot  and  tearless ; 
she  had  nc  power  to  weep.  But  now  her  very  limbs  seemed  to  relax 
from  the  strong  effort  she  had  made,  and  tears  unthought  of  and  unfelt 
before,  came  thick  and  fast  into  her  eyes;  and  when  her  grandfather 
■poke  to  her  again  she  could  not  answer  him,  nor  do  any  thing  but  sob 
and  weep. 

It  was  a  case,  however,  in  which  tears  had  no  power  to  soften  him. 
The  girl  who  could  do  such  a  thing,  deserved  to  weep— deserved  to  suffer 
— 4o  grovel  down — to  die  !  He  felt  no  mercy  for  such  folly ;  but  yet  he 
utas  not  wholly  credulous.  Kate,  as  a  wilful,  wajrward  child,  might  have 
•ommitted  such  an  act  of  indiscretion ;  but  now  she  must  know  better 
than  to  adhere  to  such  a  reckless,  mad,  and  guilty  purpose. 

**  Was  it  not  so  ?"  he  asked,  in  something  like  a  tone  of  kindness ;  and 
for  a  moment  Kate  was  almost  tempted  to  say  "  ves."  It  was  only  for  a 
Bioment,  however,  and  it  was  but  gu-lish  fear,  and  love,  and  reverence  to- 
gether, that  wrought  upon  her  mind,  until  it  quailed  beneath  the  dread 
of  giving  so  much  pain  and  trouble  to  one  who  had  supplied  to  her  the 

Elace  of  friend  and  father.  But,  no;  she  yielded  not.  It  was  not  a 
ght  thing  to  love  as  she  was  loving,  and  she  would  not  sacrifice  her 
tnith  for  any  slavish  fear  of  consequences  to  herself,  come  in  what  form 
they  might 

"  No,  grandfather,"  said  she,  with  such  a  firm,  decided  look  and  tone, 
that  any  one  who  heard  her  would  have  known  persuasion  hopeless.  ''  No ; 
I  have  not  changed  in  any  thing  on  that  point,  nor  have  I  any  thought 
of  changing.  If  I  could  change— could  think  or  feel  in  any  manner  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  do,  I  toould  to  give  you  satbfaction,  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power." 

'Ms  that  your  final  answer,  then,  imgrateful  girl?"  said  Michael 
Btaunton. 

•'  It  is,"  replied  Kate. 

**  Qo  from  my  presence,  then,"  said  her  grrandfather ;  and  as  he  uttered 
these  words  a  shadow  seemed  to  spread  itself  over  his  countenance  almost 
as  dark  as  death. 

Kate  in  an  instant  hastened  from  the  room,  and  calling  Margaret  to 
take  her  place,  it  was  soon  known  throughout  the  house,  that  within 
that  shrouded  chamber  the  wealthv  lord  of  Hatherstone  was  lying  help- 
leas  and  feeble  as  a  child,  while  for  hours  his  life  seemed  hanging  by  a 
thread. 

.  Immediate  alarm  was  spread,  and  every  accustomed  and  necessary 
Means  resorted  to ;  and  all  the  while  Kate  Btaontoo  was  feeling  afaoBoat 
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like  a  murderer.  Busy  feet  were  hastening  to  and  fro,  kind  hands  wers 
helping  wherever  help  was  needed ;  but  she  was  lonely  in  her  own  aal 
chamber,  shut  out  from  the  sweet  offices  of  help  and  kindness. 

There  is  no  greater  trial  in  the  whole  range  of  human  experience,  Um 
to  have  and  feel  in  relation  to  our  fellow-creatures  as  if  we  had  doM 
wrong,  in  consequence  of  having  faithfully  discharged  a  difficult  and  pain- 
ful duty.  Yet  even  this  \as  sometimes  to  be  borne  by  those  who  live  for 
duty,  rather  than  for  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

As  to  any  pleasant  thoughts  which  Kate  Staunton  might  have  enter- 
tained on  the  subject  of  worldly  distinction,  it«was  all  over  with  her  now. 
No  doubt  she  had  indulged  in  pleasant  thoughts  on  this  subject,  for  fSbfb 
was  human — no  doubt  she  had  indulged  in  thoughts  of  greater  momenti 
and  of  more  intense  interest  than  if  they  had  centred  in  herself,  for  fSbfb 
was  a  woman ;  and  here  lay  the  great  secret  of  her  trial.  It  was  for  km^ 
far  more  than  for  herself,  that  she  had  thought,  wished,  aspired ;  an4  it 
was  for  him  that  she  had  lost  every  thing,  except  her  own  consciousncM 
of  integrity  and  truth. 

To  what  extent  she  was  compensated  for  her  loss  by  that  consciom- 
ness,  perhaps  it  would  be  unwise  to  ask.  The  human  heart  has  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  feeling,  one  for  itself,  the  other  for  the  cause  or  tke 
principles  which  it  pledges  itself  to  uphold ;  and  happy  indeed  is  that 
being,  and  singular  as  happy,  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  gratify  ihmt 
two  distinct  capacities  of  feeling  by  one  and  the  same  course  of  action. 

Often,  and  silently,  did  Kate  stand  watching  now  beside  the  old  bay- 
•vindow,  looking  out  upon  the  glowing  landscape,  the  fields  of  waviiiff 
com,  the  woods,  and  winding  footpaths,  cottages,  and  orchards,  all  spread 
before  her,  rich  in  their  wealth  of  beauty ;  and  of  these,  how  much  might 
have  been  her  own  ?  the  gift  of  love,  too— of  natural  and  almost  parental 
love.  To  have  held  all  this  by  free  gift  and  lawful  right  in  her  own  hands 
would  have  been  much ;  but  to  have  bestowed  it  upon  him^  how  im- 
measurablv  more ! 

It  had  been  a  great  shock  to  old  Michael  Staunton  to  encounter  tin 
pen-erse  and  obstinate  spirit  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  his  favorite  plans; 
and  to  meet,  in  the  object  of  so  much  partial  and  tender  affection,  with  a 
preoccupied  heart,  whose  own  affections  were  bestowed  in  a  manner 
equally  repugnant  to  his  tastes  and  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  prudence  and 
right  feeling.  The  only  thing  upon  which  he  congratulated  himself,  and 
that  was  a  source  of  real  satisfaction,  was  the  fact  of  a  discovery  having 
been  made  in  time — in  time,  as  he  said,  to  save  his  property  from  waste 
and  ruin,  and  his  name  from  everlasting  disgrace. 

Still  the  old  man  was  fearfully  shaken  ;  and  while  contemplating  tlie 

necessity  of  rousing  himself  again  to  undertake  a  fresh  arrangement  of 

his  affairs,  it  was  but  too  evident  that  exhausted  nature  would  barelj 

«  sustain  him  under  this  last  effort ;  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  fail  before  the  final 

arrangements  should  be  completed. 
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Throughout  the  whole  household  at  Hatherstone,  there  was  nothing 
now  but  serious  faces  and  grave  movements  to  be  observed.  The  cheer- 
ful voice  of  the  entire  family  seemed  hushed  in  the  silence  of  Kate  Staun- 
ton ;  for  she  was  necessarily  silent,  under  a  deep  impression  of  the  impor- 
tance of  what  she  was  doing — perhaps  destroying  the  precious  life  of  one 
who  had  supplied  to  her  the  place  both  of  parent  and  of  friend — perhaps 
shortening  the  days  of  one  who  had  loved  and  esteemed  her  so  highly  as 
to  trust  her  with  all  he  had  possessed  on  earth.  And  for  what  ?  Ah ! 
there  was  the  trying  question — ^if,  after  all,  he  should  fail  her — should  not 
prove  himself  to  be  what  she  was  hoping  and  believing  ?  Yet,  better  a 
thousand  times,  that  he  should  fail  her  as  a  poor  and  friendless  girl,  than 
after  she  had  made  him  the  master  of  more  extensive  resources  to  abuse 
or  to  destroy. 

Such  were  the  stronger  convictions  by  which  Kate  Staunton  was  sup- 
ported, and  yet  it  was  hard  to  watch  those  preparations  going  on  which 
were  the  signal  of  her  disinheritance.  It  was  hard  to  watch  the  silent 
sorrow  of  her  grandfather,  now  that  the  great  explosion  of  his  wrath  had 
spent  itself  upon  her  head.  It  was  hard  to  stand  aloof  without  assisting 
one  so  feeble ;  and  yet,  to  offer  her  officious  hand  seemed  more  like 
mockery  than  real  kindness.  It  was  hard  in  qyqtj  way,  look  where  she 
•  would,  think  what  she  might,  or  struggle  as  she  had  the  power;  it  was 
still  hard,  because  she  was  not  sure  that  the  great  sacrifice  she  was  now 
making  was  in  a  righteous  cause.  She  had  therefore  no  counsellor  but 
her  own  fond  woman's  heart.  She  would  not  have  dared  to  ask  for 
eounsel  of  any  human  being,  not  even  of  the  kind  Margaret ;  for  she  was 
Bot  yet  prepared  to  act,  except  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  af- 
fection. 

Thus  then,  perplexed  and  agonized,  but  still  devoid  of  human  help, 
Kate  Staunton  stood  in  silence  by  the  old  bay-window,  sometimes  gazing 
on  vacancy,  at  others  on  the  gorgeous  landscape ;  but  more  frequently 
with  eyes  intent  upon  the  line  of  road  along  which  that  messenger,  so 
fatal  to  her  hopes,  would  travel.  All  things  were  now  in  readiness. 
Her  grandfather  sat,  propped  with  pillows,  by  a  table  covered  with 
parchment,  plans,  and  papers,  and  the  servants  trod  on  Uptoe,  as  they 
came  and  went,  all  feeling  as  if  some  great  event  was  about  to  be  trans- 
acted, though  they  knew  not  what. 

He  came  at  last,  that  messenger  of  doom.  As  Kate  stood  watching, 
there  was  first  a  speck  seen  on  the  distant  road,  growing  so  rapidly,  that 
soon  the  trampling  horses,  and  the  rushing  wheels  became  distinguishable, 
and  on,  the  carriage  came,  hke  fate,  so  swift  and  sure.  K&ie  felt  it  com- 
ing, rather  than  beheld  it ;  for  hot  tears  were  now  scalding  and  swelling 
in  her  eyes ;  and  she  was  all  alone  beneath  the  eye  of  Heaven — so  young, 
and  poor,  and  unadvised,  and  not  quite  sure  that  she  was  right.  And 
yet  her  truth  failed  not.  She  heard  the  close  approach  of  carriage 
wheels,  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  voices  of  recognition,  the  clap  of  mas- 
sive doors,  the  official  tread  of  one  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'' 
formal  announcements  of  his  coming,  and  then  low,  murmuring  sounds  in 
an  adjoining  room ;  and  then  she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyes,  and 
shut  out  every  thing,  but  silent  secret  communion  with  her  own  heart. 

Not  that  Kate  Staunton  for  a  moment  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
lalazing  in  her  fixed  determination.  Moment  after  moment,  she  knew 
and  felt  it  was  not  yet  too  late.    Even  to  Uie  very  las^  nntil  that  carriaga 
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rolled  away  again,  she  miffht  relent,  and  soothe  the  heart  c^  thsi  old 
dying  man,  and  be  again  his  favorite  child.  Bearing  his  name,  she  yet 
might  bear  his  worldly  honors,  might  stand  apart  above  the  low  neceaa- 
ties  of  hard  and  strugghng  life ;  even  she  might  then  command  admireii» 
might  dispense  her  favors  with  a  hberal  hand,  and  fill  a  high  and  enned 
place  amongst  mankind.  Quick  as  lightning  came  these  thoughts,  and 
worse  than  these  a  thousand  times,  to  one  who  keenly  felt  the  touch  of 
human  kindness,  who  had  been  desolate  so  long,  and  who  was  herself  so 
social  and  warm-hearted  to  her  kindred  and  her  friends — worse  than  all, 
was  the  strong  impulse  simply  to  regain  her  grandfather's  lost  favor — to 
ask  again  the  fond  parental  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  her  head ;  and 
more  than  that,  to  ask,  with  unoffending  conscience,  for  his  blessing  en 
he  breathed  his  List. 

It  seemed  to  Kate  as  if  her  heart  beat  audibly,  as  these  quick  thoughts 
rushed  Hke  a  torrent  through  her  mind ;  all  so  far  possible,  that  by  a  few 
short  steps,  and  a  few  simple  words — ^by  the  mere  effort  of  a  moment,  aU 
might  yet  be  realized.  And  still  she  moved  not,  changed  not— either  in 
thought  or  purpose ;  but  stood  like  one  of  the  carved  images  beside  her, 
almost  as  immoveable,  imtil  th^  sim  went  down,  and  evening  shadows 
closed  upon  the  landscape,  and  a  general  hush  and  dimness  fell  aromid ; 
and  then  she  silently  sank  down  in  Margaret's  seat,  and  leaned  her  held 
upon  that  open  book,  and  wept  again. 

Long  had  Kate  remained  unconsciously  in  the  same  attitude,  and  not 
aware  how  densely  had  the  darkness  closed  her  in,  when  suddenly  awa- 
kening sounds  dbturbed  her  revery.  Again  there  was  the  tread  of  paanag 
feet,  the  opening  and  closing  of  many  doors;  again  the  trampling  m 
horses,  and  the  rush  of  wheels,  and  all  was  over.  Kate  Staunton  waaa 
dbinherited,  poor  orphan  girl,  who  had  made  her  own  free  choice  of 
being  true  to  a  thoughtless,  wayward  lover,  in  preference  to  being  the 
possessor  of  wealth,  and  influence,  and  honorable  distinction. 

**  I  suppose  it  is  all  over  now,*'  said  Kate,  looking  up  as  Margaret  entered 
the  room  with  a  light,  and  at  first  started  back,  surprised  at  finding  aaj 
one  alone  there  at  such  an  hour. 

"  How  is  my  grandfather  ?"  Kate  continued.  *'  Do  you  think  I  vaof^ 
go  to  him  now  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say,"  replied  Margaret,  with  a  look  of 
more  than  usual  concern.  "  It  has  been  a  sad  business,  altogeth^.  I 
don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  your  grandfather  so  cut  up  by  any  thing  that 
has  occurred  in  his  family.  Angry,  I  have  seen  him,  often — ^the  monh 
the  pity  that  he  should  have  been  so  often  vexed,  and  that  I  myaelf 
should  not  have  managed  better ;  but  grieved,  and  sorrowful,  and  alto- 
gether shaken  as  he  seems  now,  I  never  have  seen  him  before." 

"  Is  he  alone  ?"  asked  Kate. 

'*  I  left  him  so,"  replied  Margaret,  **  but  I  must  be  back  again  in  a 
moment :  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  him  in  a  state  to  be  left  to- 
night." 

**  Let  me  go  first,"  said  Kale ;  and  she  rose  and  passed  by  Margaiek, 
with  a  determination  which  left  her  no  choice. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  Kate  Staunton  besitatod 
a  moment,  for  her  hand  trembled  so  that  she  feared  to  touch  the  handle 
of  the  door.  She  soon  perceived,  however,  that  it  had  been  left  cnMii^ 
and  pushing  at  it  gently,  she  was  able  to  obtain  a  dear  view  of  ths   ^~ 
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lior  of  the  apartment,  where  the  old  man  still  sit  beside  the  taole,  though 
now  turned  more  towards  a  glowing  fire  which  shed  a  bright  light  upon 
his  emaciated  figure*  and  upon  the  ^leaps  of  papers  still  lying  closely 
piled  in  separate  parcels  beside  him. 

Kate  fancied  as  she  stood  and  gaied,  that  a  troubled  expression  was 
upon  her  grandfather's  face.  She  fancied  even  that  tears  were  in  hb 
mym ;  but  in  all  probabihty  it  was  her  own  imagination  only  which  con- 
jured up  this  last  idea ;  for  aged  eyes  are  long  in  being  made  to  weep. 
Al  all  events,  her  own  heart  was  melted,  and  her  own  eyes  were  dim. 
tter  Toice  too  trembled  as  she  addressed  her  grandfather ;  when,  vainly 
tfodeavoring  to  speak  to  him  in  her  accustom^  tone,  she  asked  his  per 
mission  to  do  for  him  some  unimportant,  but  familiar  service. 

Michael  Staunton  started  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  as  if  awaking  from 
some  deep  revery  ;  and  in  his  usual  manner,  when  any  thing  ruf9ed  him, 
answerui  hastily,  "  No,  child ;  no,  not  now.  Margaret  does  every  thing 
I  want." 

'.  **  But  are  you  not  weary  V  Kale  ventured  to  inquire.  "  May  I  not  rub 
your  ankles  to-night,  as  I  always  do  V 

**  Not  to-night,"  said  Michael  Staunton,  rather  stemlr. 

It  was  impossible  to  misunderstand  his  manner  and  his  tone.  Kate  felt 
4ha4  she  was  not  wished  for ;  and  yet  she  could  not  ffo.  A  painful  ap- 
prehension  crossed  her  mind,  and  she  stood  gazing  on  the  old  man's  fore- 
head, that  looked  unusually  pale — perhaps  he  would  not  lonff  be  sensible 
lo  her  approach,  nor  feel  her  gentle  touch,  nor  know  the  depth  of  her 
•ffiBotion ;  and,  sinking  down  upon  the  low  stool  where  she  often  sat  be- 
lide  him,  she  drew  herself,  almost  imperceptibly,  close  to  his  knee,  and 
look  his  feeble,  drooping  hand  in  hers. 

"  Grandfather,"  said  Kate,  "you  are  not  well  to-night." 
ri  **  How  should  I  be  well  ?"  was  the  abrupt  reply ;  but  it  was  spoken  m 
faltering  accents,  and  the  hand  she  had  so  gently  taken  in  her  own  was 
not  withdrawn. 

'  Kate  Staunton  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  a  word  of  kindness,  an  expres- 
sion of  forgiveness  from  her  grandfather,  would  be  more  precious  than 
kis  whole  fortune ;  and,  come  what  might,  she  ventured  on,  for  her  young 
heart  was  aching  to  be  reconciled. 

**  Grandfather,"  she  said,  pressing  the  feeble  hand  first  to  her  lips,  then 
lo  her  weeping  eyes,  "  have  you  foigiven  me  ?" 

**  Forciven  you,  child  ?"  said  Mickiel  Staunton,  ''  I  am  almost  a  dving 
man.  How  dare  I  think  of  entering  into  the  presence  of  my  God  without 
having  forgiven  every  one  ?" 

'*  But  I  want  your  especial  forgiveness  for  myself,"  said  Kate.  "  It  ta 
anough  for  you  that  you  have  forgiven  all  mankind  ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  me,  unless  you  say  that  you  have  forgiven  me  above  all,  because  I 
have  offended  more  than  all." 

*'  Kate,"  said  her  grandfather,  and  now  the  hand  was  laid  carelessly  upon 
her  head,  "  my  own  poor  Kate,  you  know  not  how  I  could  have  loved 
you!" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  grandfather,''  smd  Kate,  burying  her  face  upon  his  knee, 
isd  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  I  loved  you  from  your  childhood,"  the  old  man  went  on  to  say.     •'  I 
eould  love  many  people,  but  some  were  very  dear  to  me,  and  you 
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**  And  YOU  do  foigive  me,  then  ?'' 

"  You  have  grieved  me  very  8orely>  child." 

**  Ah !  say  that  you  forgive  me— that  you  pity  me  V* 

"  Why  should  I  pity  you  ?" 

*'  Because  I  shall  be  so  very  lonely." 

'*  You  might  have  had  many  friends." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  like  you,  grrandfather,  and  cannot  love  many ;  but 
too  much  for  one  or  two." 

*'  There  lies  your  danger.  Ah  I  Kate,  you  little  know  what  yon  an 
doing.  You'll  think  of  me  sometimes  in  days  to  come,  when  I  am  in  my 
grave,  and  wish  you  had  listened  to  an  old  man's  counsel,  rather  tbaaa 
young  one's  flattery." 

''  Indeed  it  is  not  flattery,  grandfather." 

«  What  is  it  then  that  blinds  you  to  the  truth  ?" 

"  What  truth  ?" 

"  The  awful  truth  that  you  are  a  lost  and  wretched  girl !" 

"  Ah  !  do  not  say  such  fearful  words.  I  am  not  lost— I  never  can  be 
lost,  while  God  in  mercy  watches  over  me." 

"  But  is  he  watching  over  you  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

**  Child !  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  as  many  thousands  have  done  te 
their  ruin." 

**  Perhaps  I  am ;  but  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  grandfather ;  and 
here  I  say  it  earnestly,  solemnly,  and  from  my  very  heart,  that  come  whii 
may  in  after  life,  I  never  will  connect  myself  with  Arthur  Hamilton  moM 
mtimately  than  now,  unless  I  know  him  to  be  an  honorable,  upright^  aad 
Qod-fearing  man." 

"  And  how  should  you  know?" 

'*  Because  I  am  very  watchful,  and  more  jealous  of  his  character,  Uum 
of  his  love  towards  myself." 

*'  Well,  that  is  something." 

"It  b  a  great  deal,  if  you  did  but  know  my  heart,  and  how  I  dread 
the  thought  of  an  unholy,  unblessed  marriage." 

'*  And  yet  such  a  marriage  is  the  very  rock  upon  which  you  eati 
yourself." 

'*  Oh !  no,  no,  I  am  not  married  yet.  I  never  will  be  on  any  other 
eondition  than  that  of  a  mutual  struggle  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  hon- 
orable— a  Christian  life.  We  may  fail  in  our  duties,  we  may  fall  veiy 
short  of  the  requirements  of  such  a  hfe,  but  there  must  be  at  least  an  «A> 
deavor — a  desire ;  or  of  all  earthly  conditions,  such  a  marriage  would  be 
the  most  wretched." 

"  And  you  are  sincere  in  this  determination,  and  firm  too,  are  yQ% 
Kate  ?  for  it  requires  firmness  as  much  as  sincerity." 

"  I  think  you  cannot  doubt  my  firmness,  whatever  else  you  may  doubl 
in  relation  to  me.     Surely  I  have  given  you  sufficient  proof  of  that  ?" 

*'Why  yes,"  said  Michael  Staunton,  but  as  he  spoke  there  came  • 
strange  expression  over  his  face,  and  Kate  looked  up,  alarmed.  It  passed^ 
however,  for  the  moment,  and  she  said,  more  earnestly  than  before^ 
*'  Now,  grandfather,  lay  your  kind  hand  upon  my  head,  and  tell  me  I  aa 
forgiven." 

The  old  man  did  as  she  entreated  him ;  softly,  but  impressively,  with 
Ut  clasped  hands  held  over  her,  he  breathed  a  prayer  ror  her,  aod  ftf 
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kimielf.  The  tone  of  his  yoice,  the  language  of  his  pra jer,  were  both  so 
•okmn  that  it  seemed  to  Kate  at  that  moment  almost  as  if  spiritual  beinga 
were  surroimding  her ;  and  for  a  Icmg  time  she  remained  witn  bowed  head 
beneath  the  pressure  of  those  hands,  afraid  to  interrupt  the  perfect  still* 
neaa  which  reigned  around. 

At  last  the  quiet  step  of  Margaret  was  heard  within  the  door,  and 
gently  releasing  herself  from  that  kog  pressure,  Kate  looked  up  into  her 
grandfather's  face. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  No  sound  (A  strong 
emotion,  nor  hurried  movement,  nor  ezcessiye  sorrow,  still  less  of  fear, 
was  heard  within  that  shrouded  room ;  but  sentle  hands  were  busj 
there,  and  sure  feet  trod  the  carpet  hastily,  wiu  steps  as  still  as  falling 
snow. 

How  vain,  but  jet  how  natural  1  Shrieks  might  have  echoed — thunder 
might  have  rolled,  and  not  a  muscle  of  that  once  active  frame  would  now 
have  stirred,  nor  dim  eye  opened  to  the  hght.  Where  now  were  all  those 
quick  perceptions,  once  so  difficult  to  baffle  or  deceive  ?  Eternal  stillness 
had  cfidmed  down  that  once  too  vivid  consciousness  of  present  thinffs ; 
and  Hatherstone,  with  its  broad  lands,  and  woods,  and  wealth  of  wavmg 
eom,  had  passed  away  from  the  long  line  of  its  hereditary  lords. 

Intelligence,  whether  true  or  false,  respectmg  the  disposal  of  any  huge 
amount  of  property,  is  sure  to  travel  fast  and  far ;  and  no  sooner  was  it 
known  at  Hatherstone  that  the  solicitor  previously  engaffed  in  the  making 
of  Mr.  Staunton's  will  had  been  sent  for  in  haste,  and  that  he  and  the 
master  of  the  mansion  were  in  close  consultation  in  one  room,  while  Mas 
Staunton  sat  weeping  in  another,  than  servants,  and  work-people,  and  all 
vho  felt  any  interest  in  the  a£&iirs  of  the  Hall,  made  themselves  busy  with 
conjectures  as  to  the  final  bestowment  of  the  property  on  the  demise  of 
its  present  owner. 

The  death  of  a  master  so  generally  respected  as  Mr.  Staimton  had  been, 
iras  but  an  event  in  the  common  course  of  nature ;  but  the  disposal  of 
the  Hatherstone  estate  soon  became  a  theme  of  earnest  consultatxm,  and 
profound  interest.  While  all  were  of  opinion  that  the  grand-daughter  was 
oiamherited,  some  conjectured  that  the  widow  would  be  left  entire  pro- 
prietress ;  and  others,  with  as  little  reason,  imagined  that  Frederic  Ashley 
would  prove  to  be  the  fortunate  inheritor ;  which  last  belief  was  founded 
wnply  on  the  common  principle  of  wealth  attracting  wealth. 

And  all  the  while  that  these  various  calculations  were  going  on,  that 
reports  were  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  that  property  to  mfty  times  the 
▼alue  of  the  Hatherstone  estate  was  beinfir  disposed  of  according  to  the 
fiincy  or  the  wish  of  every  individual  spesScer  upon  this  prolific  theme»  no 
agn  or  sound  of  such  a  thought  being  present  to  their  minds,  was  betrayed 
either  by  Margaret  or  Kate;  but  silently  and  solemnly  they  went  about 
the  house,  preparing  for  their  last  duties  towards  the  dead,  as  real  mourn- 
ers as  ever  wept  the  loss  of  kindness,  or  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 
Few  words  were  exchanged  between  them  during  these  sad  preparations. 
Theirs  was  a  sorrow  felt  too  deeply,  and  understood  too  well,  to  need  the 
aid  of  words ;  and  if  Kate  shed  more  tears  than  her  friend,  it  was  only 
ttat  her  eyes  were  younger,  not  that  her  heart  was  more  desolate  or  more 
diBtreased. 

^  We  have  said  that  rumor  flew  far  and  wide,  and  bore  wherever  it  went 
A0  atoiy  of  Kate  Staimton  having  incuzred  tiie  displeasiire  of  her  gmidi- 
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fiither  by  some  act  of  disobedience  which  none  were  wise  eoongh  to  In 
able  to  explain,  though  many  made  the  attempt;  and  atartling  aa  wm  tiii 
intelligence  of  the  great  event  itself,  it  was  perhaps  the  canse  of  q«ite  m 
much  astonishment,  and  far  more  calculation,  with  some  who  heaid  iH,  to 
learn  that  such  had  been  the  aggravated  ofifenoe  of  poor  Kate,  as  erai 
to  hasten  the  closing  scene  which  was  spoken  of  as  havioff  sealed  her 
doom,  and  shut  her  out  from  every  prospect  of  future  wealth  and  caoh 
fort. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Ashleys  would  hear  all  these  par> 
ticulars  without  reviving  hopes,  or  that  such  lK^>es  would  be  unattended 
by  demonstrations  of  sorrow  exactly  proportimied  to  theor  amount.  The 
Liees  felt  differently.  It  was  repugnant  to  their  nature  to  connect  a 
pleasant  thought  with  the  death  of  any  one,  and  Mrs.  Lee  herself  was 
too  much  occu{Med  with  present  duties  to  do  more  than  weep  in  secret 
for  a  lossjnrhich  left  her  scarcely  more  desolate  than  she  had  been  beforsL 
Arnold  was  the  only  representative  of  this  fallen  family  who  could  pos- 
sibly be  present  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  he  repaired  to  Hatherstooe 
accordingly. 

Arnold  and  Frederic  Ashley  met  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time 
since  the  scenes  in  Lady  Crawford's  library,  and  all  unconsciously  on 
Arnold's  part,  he  shook  Uie  hand  of  one  who  had  so  lately  trifled  with 
his  sister  s  heart,  and  now — but  let  that  pass.  It  is  no  time  for  idle 
thoughts,  and  what  has  human  love  to  do  with  scenes  like  these  ? 

There  was  a  chastened,  but  an  honorable  pride  about  the  widow  of 
Mchael  Staimton,  which  rendered  her  keenly  alive  to  all  the  outward 
circumstances  of  respect  which  could,  on  this  occasion,  be  paid  to  lus  re- 
mains ;  and  never  did  a  funeral  train  ^ass  out  from  the  (Ad  hall  of  Hath* 
erstone  with  more  imposing  pomp  of  solemn  grandeur,  than  was  seen 
that  day  winding  its  way  along  the  lanes  crowded  with  groups  of  Uxkam* 
on,  towards  the  parish  church  where  slept  the  StauntooB  of  many  genera- 
tions, none  more  honored  than  him  whose  dust  was  now  about  to  mingle 
with  the  undistinflruishable  ashes  of  those  who  had  gone  before^ 

It  was  a  calm  but  glorious  day,  and  not  a  leaf  seemed  atirred,  aa  the 
long  train  passed  on.  Many  were  weeping ;  for  there  are  eyes  that  al- 
ways weep  at  funerals,  and  the  country-people  felt  a  heavy  loss.  Many 
were  weeping,  but  Margaret  kept  her  tears  until  there  should  be  none  to 
witness  them,  and  stood  in  her  pale  grief,  apparently  unmoved,  except  bj 
thoughts  of  prayer  and  holy  resignation  to  the  righteous  will  of  Goo. 

It  was  a  trial  of  her  fortitude  to  mingle  afterwards  with  those  wfaoai 
thoughts  were  widely  different  from  her  own ;  and  wcMse  than  all,  there 
was  Uie  reading  of  the  will  to  be  endured,  that  one  event  at  wlidoh  ao 
many  hearts  have  beat  so  hip^h^-at  which  so  many  hearts  have  also  sodi 
so  low.  Margaret's  did  neither.  She  knew  all  that  was  to  come,  and 
therefore  sat  ue  only  one  unmoved  in  all  that  company. 

It  was  a  strange  will — ^incomprehensible— unprecedented.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  will  before,  l^e  property  seemed  nobody's** 
no  one  the  better  for  it.  One  fact  alone  was  certain  and  inteU^ble,  that 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  nothing  more,  was  left  to  eaeb  of  the  threa 
branches  ci  the  Staunton  family,  to  the  Ashleys,  and  the  Lees,  and  lo 
Kate,  as  the  sole  survivor  of  her  father's  house.  To  her,  and  to  AwwAl^ 
this  bequest  seemed  very  bountiful ;  to  the  Ashley's  a  pittanse  acane^ 
worth  aocepting.     But  they  did  accept,  it^  neverthekaay  and  wU  M 
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MTfad  their  pwpose  matMlMnie  which  fth^adjr  ooonpiad  their  hearts  and 
hands. 

Tfauab  waa  that  the  great  ttttmactMna  of* tiiedaf  passed ot^»  and  the 
|ilsee  aeemed  all  at  oooe  deserted.  Kothli^  was  changed  bejcoid  what 
was  afasolntelj  neoessafy  in  the  oolward  aspect  of  HioShevBtone,  nor  jei 
withiflL  the  walk^  and  jei  nothin|[  looked  toe  same.  An  aU-pervadmg 
apbril^.an  andispnted  power»  a  Konng  piinoi]^  was  gone;  and  those  who 
iow  remained  seemea  left  without  authority,  or  law,  or  motive. 

For  the  present^  it  was  generaUv  understood,  that  Maigaret  Staunton 
wassolenuBtreaBof  the  pl^e;  and  yet  so  narrow  was  her  rule  and  scope, 
so  limited  her  means»  that  ^paiationa  soon  began  to  appear  for  cloamg 
many  apaitmenta  in  the  bmlduiji^,  mid  for  appropriating  tor  her  own  use 
.such  duy  as  werereUred  and  simple^  and  suited  to  her  humble  and  self- 
denying  habits.  Even  so  far  she  moved  in  nothing  by  herself;  and  so 
frequent  were  h^r  ceasultatiens  with  the  solicitor  who  had  always  been 
employed  in  the  affiuiB  of  Michael  Staunton,  that  reports  were  spread 
abroad  tending  to  prove  how  he  was  in  reality  the  inheritor  of  the  H»th- 
erstone  property,  and  Margaret  <mly  a  pensioner  upon  the  estate. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

^  A  TBOCSAND  pounds  1"  said  Arnold  Lee  to  himself  before  he  retired 
to  rest  CO  the  eveung  after  the  funeral, ''and  all  our  own! — ^A  thousand 
pounds  r'  It  seemed  a  mine  of  wealth ;  and,  of  course^  he  b^gan  to  Uxrm 
%  plan  of  emigration,  as  rich  in  its  jpromise  of  prosp^y,  as  this  unex- 
pected wealth  seemed  boundless  in  its  present  resources. 

Few  men  in  their  senses,  circumstanced  as  Arnold  was  at  that  time, 
would  have  dreamed  of  dividing  this  sum  into  minute  fragments,  so  as  to 
direct  each  item  into  the  channel  of  his  father's  debts ;  and  yet  Arnold 
did  think  again  and  affam,  of  doing  somethmg  for  the  most  necessitous  of 
hb  creditors ;  and  had  there  been  any  parties  really  sufferiag,  he  and  his 
mother  were  both  psepared  to  make  the  utmoat  sacrifice.  AD  who  had 
beoi  losers  by  the  oamorupte^  of  Mr.  Lee,  however,  were  parties  transact- 
ing bigness  on  so  wide  and  hberal  a  scale,  that  to  deprive  his  mother  of 
this  her  rightful  means  of  subsistence  for  such  a  purpose,  would  have 
appeared  but  like  a  burlesque  upon  integrity,  and  a  mockery  of  justice. 

Mr.  Lee  had  never  been  a  man  in  whom  the  widow  sought  a  friend,  or 
in  whose  hands  she  wished  to  intrust  her  mite.  The  hoarded  earnings 
of  humble  industry  never  had  been  committed  to  his  keeping.  He  stood 
aloof,  and  widely  separated  from  persons  of  this  class ;  and  consequently, 
though  there  had  been  grievous  wron^,  there  had  heesx  but  little  suffer- 
ing inflicted  by  his  ambitious  and  unpnncipled  transacUons. 

In  one  case,  and  one  alone^  Amola  and  lus  mother  were  both  agreed 
that  some  restitution  ought  to  be  made.  It  waa  in  thatof  Arthur  Uamil 
ton ;  for  they  knew  too  weU  bow  the  credulity  of  lus  father  had  been 
worked  upon  by  those  flattering  promises  which  terminated  so  fatally  to 
Jus  hopes,  and  to  hk  life.  It  was  therefore  so  managed,  that  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  pounds  shoidd  bo  plaoed  in  hia  ha»ds  as  if  it  bad  been  his  by 
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lighty  and  only  dncovered  on  the  final  aettlenient  of  Mi  Lee'a  affina. 
Delicacy  forbade  that  it  should  be  offered  him  as  a  gift;  nor  was  iha% 
any  violation  of  the  troth  in  speaking  of  it  asaright.  The  yoong gentle- 
man was  not  curious  to  know  how  or  whence  it  came.  FnUy  aware  horn 
much  his  parent  luuit  been  wronged  by  Mr.  Lee,  he  was  easily  penoaded 
that  to  accept  the  money  was  r^y  more  generous  to  his  friend^  than  to 
refuse  it;  and  with  his  accustomed  ihouffhtlessness,  he  no  sooner  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  than  he  hurried  into  some  fresh  expenses,  cal- 
culated only  to  afford  him  a  rery  transient  gratification. 

**  A  thousand  pounds ;  and  all  our  own !  said  Arnold  Lee  to  himself 
many  times  after  the  three  hundred  had  been  disposed  of  as  already 
specified,  for  still  it  sounded  in  his  ear,  and  felt  in  his  heart,  like  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  still  it  afforded  him  incalculable  resources  wherewith  to  aeheme^ 
and  build  his  castles  for  the  future. 

*'  We  are  not  penniless  now,"  said  he  one  day,  tising  jproudly  firam  Ihb 
grassy  mound  where  he  had  been  seated  to  watch  the  tide  flow  in.  "I 
am  not  the  abject  beggar  now,  which  8he  thought  me  when  she  qramed 
me  from  her  feet." 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  this  expression  was  but  a  paragraph 
in  the  long  history  of  bis  wrongs  and  sufferings,  which,  ever  since  hu  last 
interview  with  Dorothy  Dalrymple,  had  ranked  in  his  heart  It  so  hap- 
pened, they  had  never  met  since  that  memorable  day  when  he  had  veD- 
tured  to  make  her  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affections,  and  when 
he  had  received  what  he  considered  as  a  cruel  and  scornful  repulse.  In- 
deed, he  greatly  preferred,  under  such  circumstances,  the  occupations  in 
which  he  was  now  engaged,  and  even  the  ruder  company  of  those  hard- 
working and  coarse  men,  who  were  associated  with  him  along  the  line  of 
shore  which  skirted  the  Waverton  estate.  Sometimes  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
bid  a  welcome  and  a  willing  adieu  to  the  polished  circles  of  sode^  for> 
ever ;  and  if  emigration  was  to  be  his  future  lot,  no  preparation  for  it 
could  have  been  more  suitable  than  the  mode  of  life  he  was  now  pur- 
suing. 

But  amidst  all  this  hard  labor,  strong  exercise,  and  coarse  companioii^ 
ship,  Arnold  was  not  always  happy.  He  could  not  always  shut  oat^  and 
keep  away,  the  recurrence  of  that  bright  vision  which  had  made  the 
darkness  of  his  lot  more  dark — its  stem  reaUties  more  real.  And  was  it 
absolutely  certain,  he  asked  himself,  that  the  vision  toas  dispelled  forever? 
Had  he  no  power  to  call  it  back?  Had  he  not,  in  fact,  been  more  than 
half  to  blame  himself — the  destroyer  of  his  own  fair  picture  ?  Had  he 
not  allowed  his  wounded  pride,  and  irritated  temper,  to  gain  the  masteiy 
over  his  better  feelings ;  and,  instead  of  exercising  that  manly  detemuna- 
tion,  and  unflinching  perseverance,  which,  on  all  other  occamons  of  his 
life,  he  found  so  serviceable  to  his  purposes,  had  he  not  on  this,  to  hia 
Uie  most  important,  acted  rather  with  the  caprice  and  petulance  of  a  vain 
and  heartless  woman,  than  with  the  self-command  ana  r^ht  feeling  of  ft 
man  of  sense? 

This  was  a  mode  of  communing  with  lus  own  heart,  which  it  waa 
scarcely  probable  that  Arnold  Lee  should  long  pursue,  without  anriviBf^ 
at  the  determmation  of  making  another  fan*  and  honoraUe  trial ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  many  letters  were  commenced  about  the  midnight  homr,  aU 
doomed  to  the  same  speedy  destruction  so  soon  as  the  light  of  the  mom- 
ing  mm  had  illuminated  their  unfinished  pages. 
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.r>Sb  man  likes  to  snbjisct  his  thou^ts  in  a  written  fonn  to  the  scom  of 
ft  oontemptoous  woman,  and  Arnold  determined  at  last  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  a  few  more  personal  observations  npon  the  character  of 
ikvothy  Dalrymple,  before  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be  again 
lepelled  by  her  indifference,  or  wounded  hj  her  ridicule. 

But  before  Arnold's  scheme  could  be  put  in  practice,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  few  backward  steps  in  our  story,  in  order  to  understand  what  were 
the  leading  subjects  of  interest  with  Miss  Dalrymple  about  this  time, 
Firsts  then,  there  was  the  liberation  of  James  Burton  from  his  long  and 
kmuliating  imprisonment,  an  event  in  which  it  was  perfecUy  naturtu  that 
Dorothy  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  take  an  active  and  benevolent  part ; 
though  both  the  activity  and  the  benevolence  of  what  she  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  undertake  on  behalf  of  that  helpless  man  and  his 
■ttffisring  family,  owed  much  of  their  stimulus  to  causes  somewhat  oppcsed 
to  the  Mndlier  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

It  was  with  a  very  faint  hope  of  rendering  them  any  real  service  that 
Dorothy  had  first  espoused  this  cause ;  but,  hearing  how  scornfully  Mrs. 
Norris  bad  spoken  of  her  endeavors  to  interest  some  of  her  friends  in 
fimror  of  the  family,  and  how  all  who  were  of  the  Norris  way  of  thinking 
in  her  recent  quarrel  with  that  lady,  spoke  of  a  total  failure  as  the  inevi- 
table result  of  any  attempt  which  she  might  contemplate  making  in  that 

quarter,  Dorothy  was  at  last  determined  that  the  good  people  of  M 

aliould  see  what  she  could  do,  unaided ;  and  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  launched  forth  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  took 
the  lead  in  a  somewhat  hazardous  undertaking. 

Only  so  far  at  least  as  her  own  position  and  character  were  at  stake, 
was  there  any  risk  to  be  incurred.  The  poor  family  could  not  be  made 
poorer  than  they  were.  They  themselves  knew  little  of  what  was  going 
OB  in  their  behalf;  and  as  for  any  hopes  which  Betsy  might  entertain 
fitom  such  a  movement,  enouch  has  already  been  sud  to  show  that  her 
disappointment  at  least  would  not  be  a  very  severe  one. 

The  first  idea  of  James  Burton's  release  from  prison,  entu^ly  exonerated 
lirom  all  suspicion  of  actual  ^uilt,  had  been  of  such  overwhelming  interest 
both  to  hunself  and  his  family,  that  scarcely  had  there  been  a  single  cal* 
culation  upon  what  would  be  the  next  step  in  his  career.  Betsy  was  the 
first  to  take  this  view  of  the  subject  under  her  consideration ;  and  she  it 
was,  who  suggested  the  desirableness  of  leaving  forever  a  country  "in 
which  men's  fives  and  fiberties  were  so  little  to  be  called  their  own." 
Not  that  Betsy  was  at  all  addicted  to  believing  generally  in  the  existence 
of  those  new-fangled  countries  of  which  she  occasionally  heard ;  but  she 
had  a  cousin  who  had  actually  returned  from  Australia  alive,  and  well ; 
and  who,  besides  reporting  favorably  of  the  country,  climate,  and  mode  of 
living  there,  was  about  to  return  as  a  matter  of  free  choice ;  and  thither 
it  was  that  Betsy  conceived  the  notion  of  transplanting  her  brother  and 
his  family,  if  the  plan  could  be  rendered  practicable. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  en- 
ecuntered ;  and  one  amongst  the  rest  upon  which  Betsy,  with  all  her 
forethought,  would  never  have  calculated.  It  was  a  decided  objection 
on  the  part  of  her  brother,  and  that  entirely  from  what  appeared  to  her 
•a  the  strongest  of  all  reasons  for  going.  The  very  fact  which  would 
have  driven  her  away — ^the  publicity  of  his  name  as  associated  with 
tnnaactions  as  revolting  as  they  were  cakonitouB,  had  the  effeot  of  so  te 
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eneoiingiiig  and  exaltiiur  his  weaker  apirii,  tliat  he  began  to  imagma  Idm- 
aelf  a  great  man  upon  the  atrength  of  his  celebrity,  and  actually  believed 
himself  aurromided  by  friends,  because  he  found  that  he  was  jusi  mm 
received  with  a  momentaiy  excitement  wherever  he  went  For  tha  fini 
time  in  his  life,  James  Burton  tasted  the  pleasures  of  distinction*  aad  it 
came  upon  him  at  a  season  when  he  was  more  than  umally  prepared  to 
drink  deeply  of  this  new  enjoyment.  It  came  the  more  tiberally  too»  ba^ 
cause  two  rival  ladies  poured  it  into  his  cup,  and  thus  his  name  grsv 
really  famous ;  while  half  the  gossips  of  the  town  of  M  dedarod  it 
impossible  for  Miss  Dalrymple,  wim  all  her  assumption,  to  render  Um 
the  least  portion  of  efiEectual  help ;  and  the  other  half  declared  that  die 
was  the  very  person  to  take  up  his  cause,  because  she  was  of  all  people 
the  most  capable  of  canying  out  whatever  she  joight  undertake. 

"  But  how  r  said  Dorothy  to  herself  very  reasonably,  after  ahe  had 
made  publicly  known  her  determination  to  contrive,  collect^  or  create^ 
sufficient  means  for  fitting  out  James  Burton  and  his  numerous  family 
for  Australia.  '<  But  how  ?"  she  repeated,  as  she  bit  her  lip,  and  lookfld 
into  the  embers  of  a  dying  fire,  long  after  the  midnight  hour. 

It  was  indeed  a  puszling  question,  but  Dorothy  was  not  to  be  masteied 
by  difficulties  in  a  case  like  this,  where  not  only  her  promise,  but  her  de- 
fiance had  gone  forth ;  for  she  had  declared  before  a  party  ci  borderen 
skirting  her  interests,  and  telling  from  her  side  to  the  other— she  had  de» 
clared  before  this  party  that  she  would  accomplish  what  Mrs.  Norris  had 
pronounced  impossible ;  and  that,  before  six  months  had  passed  over 
her  head,  the  Burtons  should  have  their  passage-money  for  Australii^ 
with  altogether  as  comfortable  an  outfit  as  any  respectable  family  eoold 
desire. 

"  But  how  ?''  Dorothy  was  not  accustomed  to  begging,  and  she  was 
still  less  able  to  give.  Kcperiment  must  be  made  of  Sie  ponible ;  and 
that  referred  only  to  the  former  mode  of  proceeding ;  so  Dorothy  b^gaa 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  to  beg. 

At  first  her  endeavors  in  this  line  were  extremely  encouraging.  All 
her  friends  were  profoundly  interested  in  her  descriptions  of  what  had 
been  suffered  by  the  family,  as  well  as  what  was  now  requued ;  and  aU, 
or  most  of  them,  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  contribute  9om$ikm$. 
Dorothy  wondered  occasionally,  when  they  said  this,  that  the  pronuMd 
somethmff  was  not  put  into  her  hands ;  but  time  appeared  to  be  neoea- 
saryfor  lul,  and  theiefore  she  departed  with  the  assurance  of  soon  oallhig 
again.  On  making  a  second  round  of  calls,  however,  Dorothy  diaooveiw 
to  her  dismay,  that  of  all  who  had  been  so  profoundly  interested  on  ll»' 
half  of  the  unfortunate  ButUhis,  scarcely  one  in  ten  retained  the  alighteat 
recollection  of  the  subject  under  the  form  of  a  charitable  demand ;  aad 
out  of  this  number  there  were  fewer  still,  in  whose  minds  it  waa  possibb 
to  revive  the  fact  of  their  having  made  any  personal  engagement  to  con- 
tribute a  single  mite  to  the  cofiection  which  waa  now  proposed  to  thear 
benevolent  attention. 

Naturally  noore  fitted  for  darins  enterprise  than  for  patient  endaranoe, 
Dorothy  Dalrymple  felt  very  forcibly  that  to  await  the  result  of  a  prooeis 
like  this,  would  be  to  place  herself  and  her  projects  entirdy  within  the 
power  of  her  enemies.  Having  formed  her  resolution — having  uttened 
her  defiance,  this  would  never  do.  So,  concealing  her  disappointmeiit* 
aad  tiJdng  care  to  describe  herself  whoever  she  waa  askeOtAa  * 
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**«K0Q6dBiglv  encouraged,  sapported  by  a  greater  aumber  of  frienda 
than  she  had  ever  calculated  upon,  and  altogether  in  a  poaitioQ  to  defy 
the  Aahleys  and  the  Nonises ;"  still  Dorothy  was  oompeltsd  to  change 
tha  plan  of  her  attack  altogether,  and,  failing  m  the  money,  solicited  con- 
Iribntions  of  useful  articles,  such  as  clothing,  and  household  furniture,  or 
lay  thing,  in  fact,  which  her  friends  were  disposed  to  give,  or  which 
eoiud  be  rendered  available  to  a  family  preparmg  to  emigrate  to  a  very 
distant  quarter  of  the  world. 

It  was  evidently  a  great  relief  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 

of  M when  Miss  Dalrymple's  charitable  efforts  assumed  this  new 

liiirm.  They  had  no  wish  to  aesert  her  jMurty — ^they  hated  Mrs.  Norris 
and  the  Ashleys  as  cordially  as  she  did;  and  although  they  had  no 
money  to  spare,  having  so  many  benevolent  channels  to  supply,  thev  did 
believe  if  diligent  search  could  be  made,  that  somethinff  might  be  found 
for  the  afflicted  family.  At  all  events,  if  destitute  cl  any  superfluity 
themselves,  they  all  had  some  aunt,  or  some  grandmother,  to  whom  they 
pledged  themselves  to  allow  no  rest  by  night  or  by  day,  until  something 
shomd  be  found  for  Miss  Dairy m pie's  collection. 

For  the  purpose  of  ensuring  more  directness  and  concentration,  it  now 
beolmie  necessary  to  fix  upon  a  time  and  place  for  the  gathering  in  of 
this  harvest  of  benevolent  feeling ;  for  the  feeling  itself  is  of  little  value 
without  its  substantial  fruits.  Nothing  could  appear  better  calculated 
for  such  a  purpose  than  a  vacant  room  in  Mr.  Danymple's  own  house, 
and  here  it  was  that  Dorothy  requested  her  compassionate  friends  to  de- 
posite  such  valuables  as  they  felt  disposed  to  commit  to  her  care  ;  aiid 
here  it  was  that  Betsy  Burton  was  stationed,  as  a  fitting  recipient  of 
the  favors  about  to  be  so  plentifully  showered  down  upon  her  Ul-fated 
brother. 

Had  any  one  watched  the  countenance  of  Betsy  on  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day,  they  might  easily  have  detected  a  lurking  expression 
about  her  eye  and  mouth,  which  mdicated  no  great  amount  of  faith  in 
the  result  of  this  scheme,  nor  even  in  the  agency  employed  for  carrying 
it  out 

The  first-fruits  of  compassion  which  the  liberality  of  Miss  Dalrymple's 
friends  presented  as  their  offering  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  when 
unfolded  from  its  wrappings  bv  the  curious  Betsy,  was  discovered  to  be 
a  &ded  ball-dress,  denuded  of  its  trimmings ;  the  second  was  a  defective 
copy  of  a  very  excellent  book ;  the  third  was  a  wax  doll,  adorned  with 
laoB  and  spangles ;  the  fourth  was  a  pair  of  boots,  wanting  one  sole ;  the 
fifth  was  a  painted  hand-screen,  edged  round  with  fpli  paper ;  the  sixth 
was  a  couple  of  book-marks,  with  sentimental  inscriptions ;  the  seventh 
was  a  Noah's  ark,  minus  the  animals ;  the  eighth  was  a  metal  teapot, 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom ;  the  ninth  was  a  picture  of  a  new  hotel,  set 
in  a  large  black  frame;  the  tenth  was  a  moth-eaten  greatcoat;  the 
eleventh— 4)ut  here  the  arrivals  became  too  numerous  to  be  recorded ; 
and  while  Betsy  unfolded  them'hastily,  and  threw  each  in  its  turn  into  a 
general  heap  upon  the  floor,  Dorothy  stood  looking  on,  sometimes  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  and  sometimes  burning  with  indifipiation  at  the 
mock  ^nerosity  of  her  friends ;  for  it  was  now  but  too  evident  that  they 
had  selected,  not  what  the  Burtons  really  did  want,  but  what  they  them 
wdwmdidnoL 

Vot  that  Dorothy  yUded  to  any  expression  of  her  disappoiulmanli 
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She  could  not  have  borne  that  even  Betsy  Barton  should 
chagrin ;  an4  although  secretlj  disposed  quite  as  much  to  weep  at  to 
kuff  h,  she  appeared  to  make  light  of  the  whole  matter,  and  not  even  yel 
to  aespair  of  carrying  out  her  avowed  determinatioa.  Perhaps  after  all, 
her  great  spirit  might  have  failed  on  this  particular  occasion,  but  tkrt 
towa^s  the  close  of  the  day,  there  arrived  a  rather  remarkable  lookhg 
packet,  addressed  to  herself,  with  the  compliments  of  Mrs.  Nonis»  be- 
neath which  was  written,  "  For  the  use  of  the  aflKcted  fiunily,  or  for  iBf 
ef  their  friends  who  may  be  in  want  of  the  enclosed." 

Dorothy  was  of  course  rather  curious  as  to  what  the  enclosed  aiffhl 
be ;  but  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  indifference,  she  turned  o^er  this  padat 
also  into  the  hands  of  Betsy,  who  quickly  unravelled  the  mysteiy,  mi, 
brought  the  hidden  treasure  to  light.  It  proved  to  be  a  miniature  fool's 
cap  and  bells,  ingeniously  constructed,  and  evidently  intended  to  tkiov 
an  air  of  contempt  over  the  whole  transaction. 

"  Not  defeated  yet !"  muttered  Dorothy  between  her  clenched  teeth^  aid 
inaudible  to  any  one  but  Betsy,  who  stood  close  by  her  side. 

**  Then  your  spirit  beats  mine,'*  said  the  latter,  "  for  if  this  entire  bwi- 
ness  isn't  a  ^ure,  I  don't  know  what  a  failure  is.*' 

*^  Nothing  can  be  a  failure,  unlM  one's  own  spirit  b  broken,"  said  Dork 
tby,  impatiently  turning  over  some  articles  in  the  heap  with  her  foot. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Betsy,  dropping  both  her  hands  by  her  side,  "thera% 
not  one  article  in  all  the  room  that  I  would  pack  in  ray  box,  if  I  migM 
have  it  for  nothing.  Whylhese  people  have  neither  shame  ncH'jNty,  m 
it  seems  to  me.  If  they  were  my  friends,  which  I  am  thankful  to  mw 
they  are  not — but  if  they  were  my  friends,  I  would  give  them  mj  mina 
on  the  subject." 

''Would  you?"  said  Dorothy,  looking  sharply  in  her  face.  ^Ifine 
would  be  a  very  different  plan  from  yours,  for  nothing  on  earth  abodd 
induce  me  to  mention  it ;  and  I  charge  it  upon  you,  as  you  regard  my 
honor,  to  observe  the  same  secrecy.  I  don't  mind  you,  and  nobody  ebe 
is  acquainted  with  what  we  have  learned  this  blessed  day.  We  wiU  keep 
our  own  counsel.     But  these  things  must  be  burned." 

^  Burned  ?"  exckhned  BeUy.     '*  We  shall  set  the  house  on  fiie." 

**  Never  mind  that,"  said  Dorothy.  ^  My  father  is  from  home,  and  Ihb 
people  in  the  neighborhood  will  only  think  they  are  burrang  waste  paper 
m  the  ofllce.  Come,  you  are  a  clever  woman.  Help  me  to  get  mm 
mountain  of  rubbish  consumed  before  the  morning." 

Notwithstanding  Betsy  Burton  was,  as  her  young  mistress  had  Sttd»  a 
clever  woman,  it  pnizled  her  exceedingly  how  to  manage  the  buminff  of 
so  large  an  amount  of  infiammable  matter,  without  danger  to  the  boD&g 
and  premises ;  and  as  old  Bridget  was  not  to  be  in  the  secret,  h  * 
necessary  to  wait  until  her  vigiknt  eyes  had  closed  for  the  night. 

Until  that  time,  Betsy  was  busy  turning  over  and  examining  the 
articles,  in  the  hope  that  some  few  at  least  would  be  found  available ;  bat 
with  the  exception  of  the  moth-eaten  matcoat,  it  was  but  too  evideBi 
that  the  benevolence  of  Dorothy's  frienas  had  not  even  in  the  outset  had 
the  sligbtest  reference  to  the  necessities  it  was  professedly  aaeaiil  to 
relieve. 

*'  The  wax  doll  shall  go  too,"  said  Betsy,  consigning  the  whole  to  ens 
irrevocable  doom,  and  at  the  same  time  trampling  them  down  in  older  le 
lepress  ai^  extraordinarir  tendeney  to  i  ' 
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^How  ^xtFaTBgantlj  wasteful!*'  exclaimed  DorotliT,  kuigliiiig;  "the 
doll  at  least  was  without  a  fault." 

'*  It  had  lost  one  eye/'  remonstrated  Betsy;  " and  in  a  doU,  I  take  thai 
to  be  a  very  ^reat  fault.  Besides  which,  what  signifies  one  doll  amongst 
ten  children,  but  to  make  quarrelling  and  discord,  where  there's  already 
discord  enough.  No,  no,  the  sooner  this  ugly  busbess  is  finished  and 
forgotten,  the  better ;  so  here  goes — ^for  by  this  time  old  Bridget  is 
snoring," 

As  she  said  this,  Betsy  gathered  up  both  arms  full  of  the  fruits  of  be- 
nevolence, and  carrying  them  into  the  back  premises  of  the  house,  com* 
menced  her  work  of  destruction.  The  habits  of  the  Dalrymple  family, 
however,  having  restricted  all  acts  of  burning  and  consumption  on  the 
premises  to  a  very  narrow  compass,  no  wide  fireplace  could  be  found  at 
ail  oommensuraie  to  the  exigencies  of  this  crisis.  The  business  in  hand 
consequently  occupied  both  agents  until  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  or 

rather  long  after  the  churches  in  the  town  of  M had  ruag  their  mid* 

might  chimes.  And  there  these  two  sat  all  the  while,  as  Dorothy  said, 
*'  like  witches  over  their  incantations/'  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  ques* 
tions  of  the  wandering  policeman,  who  could  scarcely  be  oonvinced  by 
what  they  told  him  that  all  was  right  within  the  house,  and  sometimes 
alarmed  by  the  brilliance  of  their  own  illuminatioB ;  yet  altogether  won- 
derfully busy,  and  not  particularly  ill  amused. 

**  It  feels  so  much  like  burning  up  one  s  own  folly,"  said  Dorothy,  aa 
she  wrapped  the  wax  doll  in  the  ball-dress,  determined  to  enjoy  a  blase 
that  should  be  supreme  above  all  others.  But  it  was  suddenly  snatched 
from  her  hand  by  Betsy,  who  insisted  that  such  a  combination  would  be 
destruction  to  the  house,  and  most  likely  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 

**  Better  bum  the  doll  in  a  boot,"  said  she,  ''and  let  things  go  off  quietly 
when  we  can." 

**  You  are  right,  Betsy,"  said  her  companion ;  **  the  next  good  thing  to 
boming  one's  folly  is  to  conceal  it ;  and  that  will  certainly  not  be  accom- 
plished by  setting  the  house  on  fire." 

'*  Concerning  this  same  folly,"  said  Betsy,  still  very  busy  with  the  boot, 

I  never  could  exactly  see  the  necessity  for  being  foolish  at  all." 
But  some  people  are  bom  foolish,"  said  Dorothy.  « 

And  some  people  may  make  themselves  foolish  who  never  were  bora 
so,"  replied  her  companion  with  considerable  sharpness  in  her  look  and 
manner.     "  Commend  me  to  a  little  common  sense. ' 

Commend  me  to  a  little  common  feeling,"  responded  Dorothy.  *'  1 
have  learned  a  good  deal,  Betsy,  by  this  folly  of  mine.  I  have  learned 
how  little  people  really  care  for  you,  even  at  the  best — that  is,  when  yon 
are  asking  nothing  of  them  but  a  little  ordinary  kindness." 

'*  We've  leam^  one  thing,"  observed  Betsy,  **  with  a  witness." 

«*  What  b  that  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

'^How  little  they  care  for  my  brother  James.  I  suppose  you  will  give 
np  this  scheme  altogether  now  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  I  tell  you  plainly,  Betsy,  I  am  not  going  to  let  all  th« 
good  actions  in  the  world  be  monopolized  by  you,  and — and  one  cthor 
person.  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  do  a  kind  service  to  yow 
brother  if  I  choose." 

'^  And  if  you  eon.  Miss  Dalrymple." 

^  Who  has  any  right  to  questaon  whether  I  can  or  notf* 
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**  Why,  there  is  a  good  maay  people  questioning  it  just  now,  I  nthef 
fancy  ;  but  who  they  are,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  oappose  you  were  jut 
decently  to  give  the  matter  up.  It  strikes  me  that  would  be  least  trouble 
m  the  end/' 

"  Never !" 

**  Ah  !  my  dear  young  lady,  that's  a  serious  word  for  one  like  you !" 

''And  I  mean  it  seriously.  It  is  time  to  be  serious,  with  such  a 
bonfire  as  this  before  us.  Betsy,  will  you  live  with  me  when  I  am 
married  ?" 

"  You  are  surely  not  going  to  wind  up  with  that  folly  V* 

"  What  else  can  I  do  V 

"  Do  any  thing  but  that.  Live  contentedly  as  you  are ;  and  set  the 
world  and  its  ways  at  defiance." 

''  It  does  not  answer  to  defy  the  world  when  one  is  poor.  I  want  Id 
be  rich,  on  purpose  that  I  may  defy  it  Why  look  you,  if  at  this  moment 
I  had  but  a  few  thousands  at  my  command,  how  comfortably  I  coiiU 
send  away  your  brother  and  his  family,  and  triumph  over  my  enemies  ai 
I  did  so.''^ 

Betsy  shook  her  head. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  unbelieving  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Because  you  are  miiing  up  two  things  as  different  in  themselves  ss 
fire  and  snow.  I  suppose  you  have  some  notion.  Miss  Dalrymple,  thoogh 
I  can't  say  that  I  see  many  signs  of  it — ^yet  I  suppose  you  have  some 
nodon  that  there  is  a  great  and  good  God  above  us,  seeing  and  taUig 
note  of  all  that  we  say  and  do  ?  Now,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  He 
put  it  into  your  power  to  do  this  great  kindness  to  my  poor  brother, 
when  all  was  finished,  as  you  say  comfortably,  you  turned  round 
said,  *  I  have  done  all  this  to  spite  my  enemies,  and  to  triumph 
them.' " 

"  Ah  !  but  you  misunderstand  me,  Betsy,  very  much  indeed.  I  am 
only  half  bad,  after  all.  I  am  sure  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  kindness  and 
pity  for  your  brother." 

Betsy  laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  young  mistress,  and  looking 
earnestly  into  her  face,  said  in  a  voice  of  great  seriousness,  "  It  is  jwt 
ibis  half  good,  and  half  bad,  as  you  call  it,  that  is  making  ruin  of  your 
happiness,  of  your  character,  of  every  thing  that  you  do.  I  am  bat  a 
servant  Miss  Dalrymple,  and  strange  as  one  may  say  to  you  and  yoiii% 
it  does  not  become  me  therefore  to  be  talking  to  you  as  I  might  haie 
talked  to  those  who  knew  me  better,  and  who  loved  me,  though  I  was 
their  servant ;  but  I  cannot  stand  by  in  silence  and  see  you  wasting  al 
your  good  gifts  at  this  rate." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do,  Betsy  ?" 

**  1  would  have  you  to  he  something,  first." 

"  But  what  ?" 

"  An  honest  woman — ^true  to  yourself,  and  to  the  better  purposes  of  your 
heart ;  doing  something  worthy  of  being  loved  and  admired  for,  rather 
than  trying  forever  to  make  people  love  and  admire  you  for  nothing." 

" Perhaps  some  day  I  shaU  take  your  advice,  and  be  wise^Betsy. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  a  stormy  sea  to  cross — a  g^reat  gulf  to  leap-* 
and  nobody  to  help  me  over.  But  see,  the  morning  light  is  already  gun- 
merin^  thrc\:gh  the  shutters,  and  as  our  valuables  aro  nearly  ail  consnmedt 
I  will  leave  you  to  finish  the  work  of  destmotkm  akne," 
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Not  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the  harvest  of  nch  presents 

behalf  of  the  poor  Bartons  had  been  gathered  in,  when  Betsy,  to  her 
vnutterable  astonishment,  received  one  day  a  sum  of  money  enclosed  in 
A  ooTer  for  herself,  and  accompanied  only  by  these  words — "  For  the  use 
of  the  Burtons  in  their  passage  and  outfit  for  Australia." 

It  was  both  natural  and  right  that  Betsy  should  apply  immediately  to 
her  mistress  for  an  explanation  of  this  to  her  unaccountable  mystery,  the 
8C31  of  money  being  of  far  mater  amount  than  she  felt  justifiea  in  appro- 
priating for  the  use  of  her  brother,  unless  some  satisfactory  clue  could  be 
iband  to  the  source  of  such  an  unlooked-for  supply.  Dorothy,  however, 
while  declining  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject,  assured  Betsy  that  all 
was  perfectly  right ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  return  the  money  to  the  giver, 
would  be  as  impracticable  as  absurd.  By  these  and  other  observations  of 
a  similar  nature,  she  betrayed  beyond  all  question  that  the  extraordmary 
circumstance  was  no  mystery  to  her ;  but  as  her  manner  was  unusually 
mve  and  reser\'ed  whenever  she  repelled  the  inquiries  of  Betsy  on  this  sub- 
let, it  ceased  to  be  discussed  between  them,  and  the  money,  with  much 
oontrivance  and  care-taking,  was  at  last  applied  to  its  legitimate  use. 

In  the  mean  time,  Arnold  Lee,  no  longer  utterly  destitute  of  resources, 
WMT  by  any  means  the  abject  and  downstricken  wretch  he  had  felt  himself 
when  first  entering  Mr.  Dalrymple's  office,  was  nursing  withm  his  heart  the 
flattering  hope,  that  perhaps  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the  degree  of  con- 
tempt implied  by  those  simple  and  playful  words  which,  at  the  moment 
when  uttered,  had  sounded  the  death-pea]  of  his  fond  expectations.  Ar- 
nold was  not  vain,  but  he  was  sanguine ;  and  he  could  not  think  so  meanly 
of  Miss  Dalrymplc  as  to  believe  she  would  be  influenced  in  her  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life,  by  no  higher  considerations  than  those  of  mere  worldly 
distinction.  It  was  under  the  impression  of  feelings  of  this  nature,  there- 
fore, that  he  requested  an  interview  with  Dorothy,  tor  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  state  of  her  mind  towards  himself,  not  tne  mere  momen- 
tary whim  which  it  might  please  her  fancy  to  induli^e,  but  her  deliberate 
determination  with  re^ird  to  the  hopes  she  had  alternately  encouraged 
luid  repelled. 

On  the  occasion  of  thb  interview,  Dorothy  was  unusually  grave,  and 
though  but  a  few  months  had  passed  since  the  drawing-lessons  were  con- 
clude in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  Arnold  could  discover  certain  traces  of  care 
and  anxiety  upon  her  forehead,  the  more  sad  to  contemplate,  because  they 
were  written  on  a  countenance  usually  so  bright  and  gay,  and  often  so 
reckless  in  its  expression.  Beyond  this,  too,  there  was  evident  to  Ar- 
nold's observant  gaze-— 

**  An  VMiiet  droopiof  of  th«  eye, 
As  if  Me  Idi  WM  ^Mqpd  wMi « 
TOL  n.  1 
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And  if  any  thing  had  been  wanting  before  to  deepen  the  interest  which 
lie  felt  in  this  unprotected  girl,  the  thought  of  what  she  most  inevitably 
meet  with  in  the  world,  of  what  she  was  perhaps  even  now  be^nnin^  to 
realize,  as  her  portion  of  the  sad  experience  of  a  vain  and  self-wUled 
woman,  gave  him  at  once  a  boldness  in  speakings  and  a  tenderness  in 
expressing  what  he  felt. 

On  discovering  what  was  the  object  of  this  interview,  Dorothy  had  at 
first  appeared  unusually  embarrassed,  and  evidently  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  to  bring  it  to  a  sudden  termination  in  any  possible  mannt^r.  For 
this  purpose  she  tried  her  familiar  mode  of  treating  the  whole  matter  as  a 
jest,  to  be  laughed  away  like  the  mere  compliment  of  a  moment.  But  some 
how  or  other,  her  own  raUlery  failed  her  now.  It  wanted  its  accustomed 
point ;  and  the  laughter  which  she  attempted,  died  away  upon  her  lips. 
until  its  last  utterance  was  breathed  only  m  a  sigh.  At  length  she  be- 
came serious — deeply,  mournfully  serious.  It  was  an  occasion  for  h&ng  90, 
for  it  was  a  moment  of  vital  importance  to  the  happiness  or  the  miseiy 
of  her  own  future  lot — to  the  good  or  the  evil  of  her  own  future  course. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  what  Arnold  found  to  say  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  life  in  winch  the  dumb  have  some- 
times been  found  eloquent — the  eloquent  worse  than  dumb.  Perhaps  d 
all  situations  in  human  experience,  a  man  is  least  able  to  say  how  he  will 
acquit  himself  in  this  ;  and  if  Arnold  said  more  than  he  had  previonslT 
dared  to  dream  of,  it  was  purely  owing  to  the  unaccustomed  silence  of  fav 
companion,  and  the  subdui^i  and  patient  look  with  which  she  listened  to  him. 

Patience,  however,  was  not  all.  There  was  deep  sorrow  written  on  her 
countenance  as  he  went  on,  though  still  her  eyes  were  fixed  npoo  tbe 
table  on  which  she  leaned. 

Arnold  watched  the  face  of  his  companion  until  it  seemed  to  him  that  her 
lips  grew  pale  and  tremulous,  and  still  the  long  shadow  of  her  dark  ey^ 
lashes  lay  unmoved  upon  her  cheek,  and  still  she  spoke  not.  At  last  the 
large  tears  came,  and  heavily  and  slowly  one  after  another  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  like  a  torrent  long  pent  up  which  has  not  yet  found  Anee  or 
ample  outlet. 

Arnold  was  wholly  taken  by  surprise.  Why  did  she  weep  ?  He  hid 
spoken  kindly,  even  as  he  would  have  addressed  his  dying  sister.  He 
tried  to  speak  more  kindly  still,  but  she  only  wept  the  more.  He  grew 
alarmed — not  knowing  what  to  thmk  or  apprehend.  He  had  hem  of 
woman's  wayward  and  capricious  moods,  but  practically  he  knew  nothing 
of  them,  for  such  had  never  been  his  mother's  or  his  sister's  temper  to- 
wards himself.  Naturally  too,  he  was  incapable  of  willingly  causing  a  thiiD 
of  pain  to  any  woman,  still  less  to  one  so  interesting  and  so  beloved.  Un- 
like too  many  of  his  sex,  he  sought  no  triumph  here.  It  served  no  pur- 
pose of  his  generous  heart  to  prove  how  far  he  had  the  power  to  pain  as 
well  as  please.  A  stranger  to  all  artifice,  and  far  above  disguise,  he  conM 
do  nothing  but  go  on  with  the  deep  eloquence  of  manly  truth,  only  thai 
ills  manner  grew  more  sympathizing,  and  his  voice  more  kind. 

At  last  there  was  an  attempt  On  Dorothy's  part  to  speak,  and  raising 
her  head  in  an  imploring  manner,  she  said,  "  1c  ou  must  hear  me — ^I  can- 
not bear  this." — Arnold  was  silent.  *'  It  needs  but  a  few  words,**  said 
Dorothy,  speaking  with  great  difficulty,  "  and  yet  I  cannot  utter  them. 
Is  there  not  something  which  the  condemned  wretch  has  to  say  upon  the 
scaffold,  or  some  sign  which  he  has  to  give  before  the  executioner  per^ 
forms  his  part  ?    Those  few  words  are  what  I  have  now  to  utter." 
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**  What  are  they  ?"  said  Arnold,  for  the  suspense  was  more  than  he 
could  bear. 

"  It  is  too  late !"  said  Dorothy.  "  Those  are  words  of  doom  to  me,  no 
less  than  to  you.'' 

"  You  do  not  mean  it !"  said  Arnold. 

**!  do,"  she  replied.     "I  am  sold — sacrificed!" 

"  Any  woman  who  is  an  unwilling  victim  can  revoke  her  doom." 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  was  unwilling." 

*'  Most  assuredly  you  did  not ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Dairy m- 
ple,  for  so  absurd  a  suggestion." 

Dorothy  held  out  her  hand.     "  Arnold,"  she  said,  "  my  friend — ^my 
brother.     I  must  call  you  Arnold  this  once.     I  shall  not  often  offend  :n 
this  way  again.     Don't  leave  me  as  you  did  once  before,  hastily  and  in 
anger.     Let  us  part  friends,  at  least.     Would  you  like  to  know  who  it  is 
to  whom  I  have  sold  myself  ?" 
Perhaps  I  should." 
Your  cousin,  Frederic  Ashley." 
Impossible !" 

"  It  is  nevertheless  true." 

"  And  may  I  ask  what  are  the  terms  of  this  horrible  compact  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  call  it  horrible  ?" 

'*  Because  he  has  no  heart  to  love  you ;  no  soul  even  to  reflect  the  im- 
ages which  make  the  beauty  of  yours." 

"  But  he  has  riches,  and  a  splendid  villa,  and  he  is  not  hateful  to  me, 
only  indifferent.  When  so  many  people  in  the  world  are  marrying  and 
scheming  about  marriages  on  such  conditions,  why  should  not  I  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  not  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  have  feelings 
Snd  affections  scarcely  yet  discovered  by  yourself,  and  you  have  a  capa- 
bility of  suffering  and  self-contempt,  which  under  such  circumstances  will 
make  the  poison  of  your  life." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  if  I  have  these  feelings  and  affections,  that  no  one  in 
the  world  ever  gave  me  credit  for  them  but  yourself  ?" 

**  1  cannot  tell,  unless,  as  I  have  ventured  to  hope,  there  was  an  in- 
stinctive sympathy  between  your  character  and  mme  which  led  me  to 
understand  and  love  you  from  the  first." 

"  Well,  that  is  all  over  now.  Nobody  will  ever  try  to  understand  me 
again ;  or  if  they  do,  they  won't  succeed  like  you." 

**  But  is  it  indeed  all  over  ?  for  it  seems  to  me  that  even  yet  you  are 
trifling,  and  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  you  to  speak  so  lightly  of 
such  a  fate  as  being  Frederic  Ashley's  wife,  if  as  you  say  it  is  inevitable." 

"  It  is  indeed  too  true." 

"  Then  I  must  leave  you." 

"  Wait  but  one  moment." 

"  1  dare  not — I  oi^ht  not." 

"  It  is  but  as  a  friend  I  ask  you.' 

"  But  it  is  not  as  a  friend  that  I  am  feelmg,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
ought  not  to  stay." 

"  Look  here.     You  remember  this  little  drawing  of  yours  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  May  I  retain  it  in  my  possession  ?" 

"  If  you  wish  it,  or  any  thing  else  that  I  have  in  the  world.' 

"  And  will  you  accept  this  little  cameo  from  me  ?     It  is  very  plainly 
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■et,  but  it  was  once  my  mother's,  and  it  b  the  onl^  real  treasure  I  pos- 
sess. Nay,  not  a  word.  You  will  break  my  heart  if  you  refuse  me  this 
Mttle  kindness." 

Arnold  could  not  speak.  An  unwonted  weakness  took  possession  oi 
him ;  and  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  little  gift,  ne  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  away  his  head  to  hide  his  tears. 

"  Now,  Arnold,  before  we  part,''  said  Dorothy,  "  you  shall  make  me  i 
promise." 

"  I  dare  not." 

"  You  may  do  it  very  safely.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  foolish* 
ness  of  yours — of  mine." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

«  My  father  is  in  some  respects  a  hard  man,  and  you  are  in  diflScult 
circumstances.  If  there  shotdd  ever  come  a  serious  misunderstanding 
betwixt  you  and  him,  in  which  a  friend  could  serve  you,  will  you  let  mo 
know  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"  And  will  you  speak  kindly  of  me  to  that  angel  mother  of  yoon? 
Ah !  if  I  had  been  her  daughter,  I  never  should  have  made  this  miserable 
choice." 

**  Once  for  all,  why  do  you  make  it  ?  It  seenos  to  me  that  you  are  mad 
to  risk  your  happiness  on  such  a  venture." 

**  Not  quite  so  mad  as  that,  for  happiness  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question.     Happiness  b  a  word  which  I  shall  now  make  it  the 
whole  business  of  my  life  to  forget.    I  never  did  implicitly  believe  in  it* 
now,  less  than  ever. ' 

**  Again  we  are  lost  in  the  same  labyrinth  of  reasons  without  reaaon, 
and  consequences  deplored  yet  willingly  incurred.  Tell  me  for  once,  m 
it  hatred  of  my  poverty,  or  love  of  Frederic  Ashley's  wealth,  which  leada 
you  to  act  as  you  do  ?  ' 

''  Perhaps  both.  I  was  not  formed  for  obscurity :  I  dare  not  think  of 
it — it  seems  to  me  like  living  in  a  tomb." 

**  And  the  afiSection  of  your  husband,  and  the  love  of  your  home,  could 
be  nothing  to  you  under  such  circumstances  ?" 

"  I  fear  not  enough." 

''  Then  it  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  separate,  and  I  can  now  saj 
farewell  more  easily,  because  I  find  that  with  all  my  fiEmcied  penetratioa. 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  you  to  possess  a  woman's  lieart." 

**  Time  will  solve  that  question  like  many  others,"  said  Dorothy,  with 
a  voice  of  unusual  sadness,  '*  and  like  many  others,  it  will  probably  be 
solved  too  late." 

There  were  no  parting  words  upon  the  lips  of  either  as  they  preased 
each  other  by  the  hand  for  the  last  time.  Each  had  enough  to  do  (a 
quell  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  thought  and  feeling  which  this  inter* 
view  had  awakened — each  had  enough  to  do  to  hush  down  words  of  ten- 
derness and  affection  which  had  better  not  be  spoken ;  and  not  until  Ar» 
nold  found  himself  pacing  with  rapid  strides  a  solitary  pathway  which  led 
away  from  the  busy  town  towards  the  scene  of  his  accustomed  labon^ 
wag  he  fully  sensible  of  his  actual  situation,  or  even  of  the  one  leading 
fact  which  was  yet  to  be  stamped  upon  his  heart  as  with  a  brand  3 
iron,  that  he  had  in  all  probability  parted  with  Dorothy  Dalrymple  £or- 
•ver. 
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TTnconscnous  of  circumstances  so  much  more  intimatdy  connected  with 
bis  inner  feelings,  it  was  not  very  Kkely  that  Arnold  Lee  should  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  state  of  the  winds,  or  clouds,  or  trouble 
his  mind  for  an  instant  with  aoy  provision  against  the  gathering  of  a 
storm,  which  any  less-absorbed  or  preoccupiea  traveller  would  at  thai 
season  of  t^e  year  have  regarded  as  a  phenomenon  of  no  trifling  interest. 

"  Let  the  storm  come  !*'  cried  he,  with  a  kind  of  petulant  defiance,  after 
a  passenger  along  the  same  path  had  addressed  him  with  some  words 
alluding  to  the  black  and  threatening  appearance  of  the  heavens :  "  lei 
the  storm  come !  I  never  was  in  a  better  numor  for  a  storm  in  my  whole 
life.  Hark!  Is  that  thunder?"  said  he,  as  a  heavy  booming  sound 
caught  his  ear  in  the  distance.  **  I  may  as  well  double  my  speed  at  all 
events^  for  the  fisherman's  cottage  will  certainly  be  preferable  to  this 
bleak  waste." 

As  Arnold  said  this,  he  felt  upon  his  brow  the  first  heavy  drops 
from  the  gathering  clouds  overhead,  and  in  the  distance  again  was  that 
deep-rolling  sound  scarcely  distinguishable  now  from  the  pealing  thunder 
which  rattled  along  its  black  and  terrible  pathway  in  the  heavens.  Never 
perhaps  was  any  traveller  less  disturbed  by  being  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  awful  phenomena  of  such  a  scene,  than  was  Arnold  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  he  only  quickened  his  pace,  and  looked  watchfully  for  the  forked 
Kghtning  which  seemed  to  rend  the  skies  before  him,  without  feeling  any 
thing  but  a  momentary  enio}'ment  in  having  his  attention  driven  as  it  were 
by  force  into  a  channel  where  there  was  less  torture  to  his  feelings  than 
he  had  recently  been  experiencing. 

Little  did  Arnold  care  at  the  moment  that  the  pelting  rain-drops  came 
more  thick  and  fast — or  that  a  terrible  blast  sprang  up,  rushing  amongst 
the  few  stunted  trees  which  grew  along  the  line  of  coast,  tearing  off  the 
leaves  and  branches,  and  scattering  the  fragments  all  around,  until  the 
very  air  seemed  laden  with  destruction.  Little  did  he  care,  until  his 
footsteps,  almost  baffled  by  the  blast,  beg^an  to  near  the  shore,  and  then 
he  naturally  thought  of  seamen  tossed  upon  the  waves,  and  feared  the 
sudden  coming  on  of  the  black  storm  might  have  surprised  some  vessel 
•ear  the  coast 

Again  that  hollow,  booming  sound.  It  was  nearer  now,  and  Ajuold 
imamned  it  the  signal  of  some  vessel  in  distress.  Lustily  as  he  had 
battled  with  the  wind  and  rain  before,  he  now  redoubled  all  his  efforts, 
and  quickly  gained  a  ridge  of  elevated  land,  from  whence  he  could  be* 
hold  the  water,  black  and  heavy,  rolling  up  against  the  shore  in  hollow 
swells,  that  seemed  with  sullen  roar  to  mock  the  thunder's  louder  peal. 

No  single  object  could  Arnold  yet  distinguish  from  the  general  tumult 
mnd  confusion.  Sometimes  for  a  moment  he  thought  he  heard  the  shout 
of  people  at  a  distance  on  the  shore ;  sometimes  his  strained  eyes  were 
riveted,  as  he  imagined,  for  a  naoment,  on  the  black  hull  of  some  great 
vessel  looming  near  a  sand-bank,  which  he  knew  to  be  not  very  distant 
from  the  spot ;  bat  before  he  could  make  sure  of  any  thing  by  sight  or 
sound,  again  the  pealing  thunder  rolled  above  him,  and  again  the  sheeted 
rain  fell  like  a  curtain  all  around ;  and  he  stood  bewildered,  scarcely 
pecognising  the  most  familiar  objects  when  they  did  appear,  or  knowing 
towards  what  point  of  the  compass  he  was  gaang. 

At  last  there  were  trampling  feet  distinguishable  at  no  great  distance, 
and  as  they  hurried  on,  a  party  of  sailors  became  distinctly  viiible. 
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Arnold  knew  the  men,  and  as  they  passed,  in  almost  breathless  baste,  be 
beard  them  talking  of  a  boat,  and  who  shotdd  go ;  as  if  ibey  planned 
some  sudden  and  adventurous  enterprise. 

It  was  a  natural  impulse  with  Arnold  to  hurry  on  amongst  these  men, 
scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so ;  and  yet  no  less  intent  than  they  in 
mixing  in  the  enterprise,  and  if  possible  assisting  in  whatever  was  to  be 
done.  To  his  astonishment,  be  soon  discovered  an  old  acquaintance  and 
fellow- worker  amongst  these  men.  It  was  Mad  Morton ;  not  the  sullen, 
dogged,  and  reluctant  fellow  who  never  joined  in  any  thing  apparently 
with  heartiness  or  good- will ;  but  now  the  actual  leader  of  a  gang  oif 
brave  and  hardy  sailors  ;  now  all  life  and  animation,  moving  and  direct- 
ing like  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  actually  breathing  in  the  nngiy 
elements,  as  if  the  storm  had  been  his  cradle  and  the  sea  bis  home. 

"  Why,  Morton !"  said  Arnold,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

"  Saving  yon  perishing  wretches,  if  the  power  be  m  me,  and  in  these 
men,"  said  Morton,  as  he  seized  an  oar,  and  with  a  practised  band  pre- 
pared for  launching  out  amongst  the  boiling  waves. 

Arnold  was  about  to  join  the  party,  but  Morton,  as  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  boat,  said  to  him  in  his  accustomed  surly  manner,  "  We  want 
no  landsmen  here,"  and  in  another  moment  the  bcAt  was  gone.  Some- 
times Arnold  thought  as  he  gazed  after  it  that  it  must  have  sunk ;  bit 
again  it  rose  upon  some  crested  billow,  and  then,  apparently  tossed  back 
again,  seemed  nearer  than  before.  Again  it  was  lost  sight  of,  and  then 
again  had  sped  far  off  into  the  distance,  and  Arnold  strained  bis  eym, 
and  could  distinguish  nothing  for  the  pelting  rain. 

Indeed,  the  few  words  he  had  exchanged  with  the  party  of  saikm 
bad  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  him  any  distinct  idea  of  what  was  their 
object  in  this  desperate  struggle.  A  vessel  he  believed  to  be  in  immi- 
nent peril,  but  what  was  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  or  her  destination  and 
probable  fate  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Gradually,  bowevery  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  other  spectators  of  the  scene,  equallj  in* 
terested  with  himself;  and  from. some  of  these  he  learned  a  few  partkni- 
lars  relating  to  a  steamer,  which  in  due  course  should  have  arrived  that 
evening  at  the  port,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  vess^  now  upon 
the  sand-bank,  where  it  was  confidently  stated  to  be  impossible  but  tnat 
she  must  either  be  got  off,  or  go  to  pieces  in  an  hour. 

But  while  some  of  the  most  knowing  amongst  the  crowd  who  were 
collected  on  the  shore,  were  detailing  scraps  of  information  gathered 
from  others  no  wiser  than  themselves,  the  rain  abated,  and  the  clonds 
began  to  clear  away,  leaving  the  black  and  heaving  waves  more  terribb 
in  their  distinctness,  and  that  ill-fated  vessel  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  aD 
who  stood  gazing  there.  Indeed,  such  was  the  general  sensation  when 
the  parting  cloudb  and  misty  rain  permitted  the  real  situation  to  be  seeiv 
that  a  groan  of  horror  might  be  heard  in  deep  and  muttered  soonds 
along  the  line  of  terrified  spectat(»^,  sometimes  almost  swelling  into  a 
shriek,  and  then  again  sinking  into  deeper  and  less  articulate  nmrmnn. 

Arnold  was  not  slow  to  imbibe  a  share  of  the  general  feelmg,  little  as 
he  had  to  spare  for  any  thing  beyond  his  own  secret  griefs ;  and  with 
agile  steps  he  ran  along  the  shore,  whenever  there  was  a  point  to  be 
gained  for  watching  for  the  boat,  or  for  snatching  at  some  raft,  or  planks 
or  other  floating  object,  now  to  be  seen  with  more  and  more  diHliin  tiMin 
en  the  surface  of  tlie  waves. 
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At  last  there  were  human  forms  distinguishable,  and  then  it  was  that 
mterest  grew  unbearably  intense,  and  watchers  ran  along  beside  the 
water's  edge,  in  danger  of  being  swept  away,  hopeless  and  aimless  in 
their  vague  endeavors,  yet  as  earnestly  intent,  as  if  by  every  outstretched 
arm,  or  wailing  cr}%  they  saved  a  human  beine  from  destruction. 

**  The  boat  1  the  boat !"  cried  many  voices  m  one  breath  ;  and  Arnold 
now  could  see  how  frightfully  the  little  bark  was  laden. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  those  who  gazed,  that  such  a  mass  of  human 
beings  should  reach  the  shore  in  safety;  and  while  the  crowd  stood, 
earnestly  intent  upon  the  fate  of  the  adventurous  party,  now  shouting 
their  assurance  that  all  would  yet  be  well,  and  then  uttering  exclama* 
tions  of  warning  and  caution,  all  which  were  lost  upon  the  winds ;  for 
neither  sight  nor  sound  was  capable  of  penetrating  with  any  steadiness 
through  that  dense  uproar  and  confusion  of  mingled  wind  and  wave- 
while  this  was  goinff  on,  and  occupying  every  other  mind,  Arnold,  more 
calm  than  others,  oecause  he  saw  more  clearly  that  nothing  available 
oould  now  be  done,  found  time  to  think,  as  he  had  often  thought,  about 
the  strange  contradictious  character  of  his  companion.  Mad  Morton. 

Often  associated  as  he  was  with  the  man,  his  communications  with 
him  had  still  been  always  abrupt  and  limited  ;  for  nothing  that  he  could 
•ay  or  do  had  ever  been  able  to  draw  him  into  confidence.  In  fact,  he 
•eemed  to  bear  about  with  him  a  dark  suspicion  of  the  whole  human 
race,  attributing  to  all,  except  the  poor  and  friendless,  the  most  selfish 
and  malignant  motives  for  their  conduct.  The  poor,  if  not  exactly  meri- 
torious, or,  in  themselves  deserving,  he  believed  to  be  always  oppressed, 
ill-treated,  and  borne  down— the  victims,  serfs,  or  slaves,  of  the  more 
wealthy  portions  of  society ;  and  the  miserable,  wherever  he  found 
them,  obtained  his  ready  sympathy  and  support,  because  he  believed 
that  human  beings  everywhere  were,  and  must  be  miserable,  at  one  time 
or  another  ;  that  they  made  each  other  so,  and  delighted  in  the  wretched- 
Bess  and  the  ruin  they  were  capable  of  effecting. 

In  all  probability,  it  was  the  occasional  utterance  of  opinions  and  senti- 
ments of  this  nature  which  had  caused  him  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
liad  Morton ;  but  beyond  these  dark  and  misanthropic  views  deliber- 
ately entertained,  there  were  moments  in  the  life  of  this  man  marked  by 
more  active  and  real  madness,  when,  from  the  indulgence  of  stimulants, 
to  which  he  was  a  little  too  much  addicted,  he  became  a  spectacle  of 
terror  to  all  who  beheld  him,  and  was  in  reality  scarcely  a  less  dangerous 
oompanion  than  had  he  been  a  raving  lunatic  just  bursting  from  his 
broken  chains. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  moments  of  phrensy,  Arnold  had  used 
all  his  influence  whenever  he  saw  the  man  approaching  the  limits  of  ex- 
cess, or,  rather,  whenever  he  saw  him  in  the  mood,  or  in  the  position  to 
yield  to  temptation  ;  and  so  far  from  having  rendered  himself  offensive  or 
odious  to  Morton  by  such  interference,  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  the 
parties,  that  Arnold  could  manage  this  eccentric  character  better  than 
any  other  person  who  had  ever  nmde  the  attempt 

With  regard  to  his  strange  opinions,  and  reckless  habits,  simply  as 
fuch,  Arnold  would  scarcely  nave  troubled  himself  so  much  to  correct  the 
one,  and  restrain  the  other,  because  he  did  not  look  upon  the  man  him- 
■elf  as  a  sane  person,  and  consequently,  not  as  a  responsible  agent ;  but 
to  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  this  tAci,  there  was  often  a  striBge 
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power  about  Morton  in  spite  of  his  harsh  manners  and  coarse  exterior. 
There  was  the  power  of  bitter  biting  sarcasm — the  power  of  envy  againit 
wealth  and  induence — the  power  of  discontent,  and  fault-finding — tho 
power  of  darkness  over  light ;  and  as  it  happened,  about  this  time,  thai 
there  was  great  distress  prevailing  throughout  the  working  classes  of  tha 
countr}',  and  great  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  strugghng  to  find  vent^ 
and  not  unfrequently  bursting  forth  in  angry  violence  against  lawful  an* 
thority.  Mad  Morton  was  the  very  man,  whenever  his  tongue  was  set  at 
hberty,  and  his  brain  on  fire  with  the  stimulus  alluded  to— he  was  the 
very  man  these  discontented  parties  w^ted  for  their  speaker  and  insti- 
gator.  He  was  the  very  man  to  shout  loudest  amongst  them  against  the 
aristocracy  of  their  own  neighborhood ;  ag-ainst  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery ;  against  the  hoarding  up  of  money,  of  com,  or  of  property  of  any 
kind ;  against  all  law,  and  all  right,  except  the  poor  man's  right  to  speak* 
to  hear,  and  to  enjoy,  to  the  same  extent,  and  in  the  same  measure,  at 
the  rich. 

But  in  connection  with  the  bitterness,  the  violence,  and  sometimes  even 
the  revenge  and  malignity  of  this  character,  Arnold  had  often  discovered 
the  strange  anomaly  of  a  certain  kindness  and  generosity,  as  if  the  man's 
heart  and  better  feelings  were  taken  unawares,  and  he  was  actuaUy  soi^ 
prised  into  that  which  was  foreign  to  his  openly  professed  character  and 
disposition.  On  no  occasion  had  this  contradiction  been  more  manifest  than 
sometimes  when  led  by  accident,  or  driven  by  the  rising  tide  in  stormy 
weather  to  find  shelter  in  the  fisherman's  cottage,  which  has  ahieady  been 
described.  There  was  little  in  the  appearance  or  manner  of  the  aged 
woman  who  occupied  tins  lonely  place  to  attract  or  interest  a  stranger, 
beyond  the  comeliness  and  decency  of  one  whom  poverty  had  not  been 
able  to  degrade  ;  and  yet  to  this  woman,  whenever  he  addressed  ^iT^vi1JC 
to  her,  Morton  was  as  gentle  and  respectful  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother. 
All  those  little  kindnesses  too,  which  her  loneliness  and  scanty 
rendered  but  the  more  acceptable,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  her 
unobtrusively,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  his  help,  and  often  even  so 
quietly,  that  what  he  had  done  was  not  perceived  untU  after  he  was  goneu 
in  fact,  it  happened  not  unfrequently,  while  Arnold  warmed  his  haims  it 
the  fire  and  chatted  with  the  old  woman,  as  was  his  custom  with  the  poor, 
drawing  out  her  histories  of  the  **  good  old  times,'*  and  learning  what 
families  of  note  and  influence  had  Uved  in  the  neighborhood,  and  how 
they  had  been  regarded;  it  was  often  during  these  conversations. that 
Morton  made  his  journey  to  the  well,  filling  the  old  woman's  pail  with 
fresh  water,  and  leaving  it  without  a  word  beside  her  door. 

''And  now,"  said  Arnold,  still  watching  for  the  boat,  "he  is  his  bettei 
self  again.  What  can  possess  a  man  who  rails  against,  and  says  he  hatei^ 
the  whole  human  race,  to  risk  his  life  at  this  rate  ?" 

**  There^thcre  she  goes !"  the  voices  from  the  shore  called  out  in  ooa 
united  scream  of  horror;  for  true  enough  it  was — there  was  the  boat 
s^  heiwing,  but  that  ill-fated  crew ! — a  ^ydden  wave  had  swept  them 
from  their  hold,  and  men  and  women — mothers  and  children,  now  were 
floating  for  a  moment  in  the  angry  waters. 

Morton,  however,  still  was  safe,  and  soon  his  hsrdy  men  were  seen  be- 
side him,  all  engaged  in  grasping  struggling  arms,  or  casting  ropes,  or 
guiding  heaving  planks,  so  that  despairing  outstretched  hands  might  feel 
them,  and  be  sure  of  safety. 
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It  was  so  near  the  land  this  frightful  catastrophe  had  taken  place,  that 
when  the  deep  swell  of  that  terrinc  wave  fell  back,  many  were  left  in  such 
a  position  as  to  be  caught  and  dragged  away  by  those  who  stood  upon 
the  shore,  until  at  last  an  exulting  rumor  ran  that  none  were  lost. 

But  no !  There  is  another  shout  of  terror — a  spectacle  attracting  all 
eyes — a  white  figure  heaving  on  the  water  still.  "  Strain  every  nerve. 
Mad  Morton,  with  your  men."  In  another  moment  it  will  sink,  for  th^ 
last  time. 

There  was  no  need  to  shout  to  Morton.  He  was  there  with  outstretched 
arms.  **  Steady,  my  boys,"  said  he,  and  that  was  all ;  for  stooping  for- 
ward he  could  see  that  one  rough  wave— -one  touch  of  that  rude  boat, 
and  all  would  be  in  vain. 

Tlie  gazers  on  the  shore  grew  breathless  with  their  intense  watching ; 
BO  one  shouted  now.  Arnold  stood  knee-deep  in  the  water,  heedless  of 
the  rush,  and  foam,  and  boiling  surge,  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  that 
white  figure.  Already  it  was  sinking — sinking  !  But  the  strong  arm  of 
Morton  was  beneath,  his  iron  hand  grasped  in  the  delicate  drapery  which 
wrapped  around  the  figure  like  its  winding-sheet. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Arnold  Lbs  had  stood  upon  the  shore  during  that  frightful  storm» 
watching  the  struggle  between  life  and  death,  watching  the  almost  more 
than  human  efforts  which  were  called  forth  to  save  the  perishing  crew  of 
that  ill-fated  vessel,  until  every  thought  and  feeling  was  lost  in  the  intense 
interest,  and  the  alternate  hope  and  horror,  which  such  a  struggle  was 
ealculated  to  excite.  At  last  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  a  part  to  act  in  the 
scene  himself;  for,  ever  ready  with  swift  foot  and  able  hand,  he  had 
been  the  first  to  rush  down  to  the  water's  edge,  so  soon  as  the  boat  was 
within  reach,  to  receive  from  those  hardy  seamen  either  the  living  or  the 
dead,  as  their  burden  might  prove  to  be,  and  so  to  set  them  at  Uberty  again 
to  return  and  to  renew  their  benevolent  and  magrnanimous  exertions. 

**  Here^  here,"  shouted  Morton,  beckoning  to  Arnold,  and  at  the  same 
tam-  throwing  him  a  rope — **  Come  this  instant,  in  the  lull  of  the  waves, 
— never  mind  a  cold  bath  for  once. — Here's  a  burden  worth  your  care» 
and  not  fit  for  those  rude  fellows  yonder." 

Arnold  did  as  he  was  directed,  snatched  the  rope,  made  it  fast  to  a  line 
of  posts  and  rails  which  ran  a  little  way  inland,  and  then,  regardless  of 
the  waves  which  now  rolled  in  and  threatened  to  drive  him  lMu;k,  strug- 
gled on  towards  the  boat,  without  once  losing  his  firm  hold,  or  quailing 
under  the  rush  and  the  roar,  that  might  have  baffled  a  less  determined 
and  enterprising  spirit. 

But  his  greatest  difficulties  were  yet  to  be  encountered.  The  boat  was 
now  heaving,  and  floating  back.  What  he  had  to  do  must  be  the  work  of  a 
moment,  and  a  crowd  was  already  gathering  behind  him,  uU  clinging  to 
the  rope,  and  so  threatening  to  impede  his  passage  back  to  the  shore. 
But  for  the  tremendous  power  and  determination  of  Morton,  the  moment- 
aiy  chance  would  have  been  lost.    Standing  up  in  the  boat,  and  shouti^y 
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to  the  people  with  a  voice  and  attitude  of  command,  he  drove  them  bark 
from  the  line,  until  Arnold,  laden  with  an  apparently  lifeless  burden, 
passed  along,  sometimes  lifted  from  his  footing,  sometimes  overwhelmed 
by  the  dashing  waves,  but  never  losing  his  firm  hold,  either  of  the  rope 
that  was  to  guide  his  course,  or  of  the  fair  but  helpless  figure  which  he 
encircled  in  one  arm. 

When  at  last  he  gained  the  shore,  beyond  the  line  of  rushing  water, 
Arnold  was  so  completely  exhausted,  that,  believing  he  bore  only  the  )ife-> 
less  body  of  some  female  who  hod  already  ceased  to  breathe,  he  rested 
himself  and  his  burden  on  the  turf,  until  help  could  be  obtained  to  enable 
him  to  reach  the  nearest  house.  This  was  the  fisherman's  cottage  already 
described ;  and  folding  some  dry  garments,  which  were  freely  offered, 
around  his  senseless  charge,  Arnold  hastened  on  with  fresh  vigor,  and 
soon  gained  the  shelter  of  that  humble  tenement,  where  the  kind  heart 
of  its  only  occupant,  and  her  brightly-blazing  fire,  were  accustomed  to 
impart  an  air  of  comfort  and  repose,  in  spite  of  the  simple  and  rude  aspect 
of  the  dwelling  itself. 

Loud  were  the  exclamations  of  wonder  and  affright,  uttered  by  the 
fisherman's  widow  on  this  occasion,  when  the  door  of  her  cottage  was 
first  burst  open,  and  the  feet  of  strong  men  were  hcjird  upon  the  floor, 
before  she  had  time  to  throw  light  upon  the  scene  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
distinguish  its  real  character  and  importance.  The  voice  of  Arnold,  how* 
ever,  gave  her  assurance,  and  hastily  lighting  her  lamp,  her  voice  sunk 
into  tones  of  the  lowest  sympathy  and  compassion,  as  she  shook  her  head, 
and  sighed,  and  uttered  many  half  expressions  indicative  of  her  own  ab- 
sence of  all  hope  that  any  spark  of  life  was  yet  remaining. 

"  Stir  up  your  fire,"  said  Arnold ;  "  and  you,  my  good  fellows,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  men,  **  take  thb,  and  leave  us  alone.  If- 1  misitake 
not,  there  is  more  work  to  do  out  yonder,  and  the  fewer  we  are  here,  the 
better." 

"  And  now,"  said  he  to  the  woman  of  the  cottage,  so  soon  as  the  men 
were  gone,  **  bolt  that  door  of  yours,  and  come  here  and  help  me.  There 
is  Ufe  left  yet,  or  I  am  very  much  mistaken." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  still  wholly  incredulous ;  but  ^ 
came  nevertheless,  and  applied  herself  as  promptly  and  as  willingly  to  all 
which  Arnold  directed  her  to  do,  as  if  she  had  shared  vrith  him  the  bright 
ening  hope  which  gave  life  to  all  his  exertions. 

'*  A  fair  young  creature !"  sighed  the  old  woman ;  "  no  doubt  very  deer 
to  somebody ; — a  heavy  loss — a  grievous  loss  1" 

And  so  she  went  on,  moaning  and  lamenting  in  a  kind  of  under-tone^ 
while  Arnold  uttered  not  a  word,  nor  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  breathe 
so  that  he  could  have  been  heard,  until  both  were  startled  by  a  sudden 
movement, — a  fluttering  breath,  and  then  a  heavy  sigh,  and  then  a  moro 
awful  paleness  on  the  cheek — a  deeper  purple  on  the  lips — and  sueh  a 
rigid  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  as  it  seemed  to  tnose  who  gazed  and  watched, 
that  death  alone  was  capable  of  producing. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  again,  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
Dance  which  plainly  said,  **  It  is  all  over  now."  And  then  she  added 
audibly  again, — "A  fair  young  creature — very  lovely — no  doubt  very 
dear."' 

Utterly  hopeless  now,  even  if  not  before,  the  old  woman  relaxed  ra  her 
eiertions,  and  only  sat  on  her  low  seat,  with  the  head  of  the  girl  lestaqp 
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m  her  lap,  drawing  out  with  her  fingers  the  long  soft  tresses  of  her  auburn 
hair,  and  wiping  from  them  the  salt  water,  which  had  matted  them  to- 
gether in  one  entangled  mass. 

It  now  rested  with  Arnold  to  apply  every  restorative  which  could  be 
obtaint^i  in  that  humble  place,  and  to  use  every  available  means  which  in 
such  an  emergency  it  was  possible  for  his  memory  to  recall.  Nor  were 
hb  efforts  unrewarded.  Before  many  moments  elapsed,  a  more  living 
ione  was  observable  in  the  complexion — a  more  relaxed  state  of  the  mus- 
cles— another  slight  movement — another  sigh, — and  then  the  eyelids  flut- 
tered, and  the  hps  trembled  with  a  momentary  consciousness. 

**  All  is  right  now,"  whispered  Arnold  to  the  old  woman.  **  Here  it 
the  pulse  of  life — feel  here." 

The  old  woman  pressed  her  hard- worn  fingers  upon  the  fair  rounded 
arm,  which  lay  as  white  as  snow  extended  over  the  coarse  coverlet  in 
which  the  figure  had  been  wrapped,  and  she  too  felt  a  fitful  and  uncer- 
tain pulse — now  beating,  and  now  gone ;  but  still  returning,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  like  healthy  life. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  before  there  was  any  intelligible  utterance, 
Arnold  could  detect  an  expression  of  uneasiness  flitting  over  the  fair  face. 
Sometimes  one  hand  was  raised  to  grasp  or  search  for  something,  and 
then  dropped  down  despairingly,  with  such  a  moan  of  agony  and  disap« 
pointment,  that  Arnold  grew,  if  possible,  more  anxious  and  distressed 
than  when  despairing  of  that  precious  life,  which  now  seemed  only  lent 
again  to  bring  with  its  returning  consciousness  a  quicker  sense  of  all  the 
"ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

''  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  involuntarily,  for  she  also 
had  begun  to  catch  the  idea  that  something  precious  had  been  lost. 
"  What  is  it  you  are  seeking  ?"  she  continued  to  ask,  in  a  voice  so  full 
of  kindness  and  compassion,  that  like  a  mother's  fondness  it  seemed  to 
reach  the  heart  of  that  young  creature ;  and  raising  her  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  around  her,  the  tears  burst  from  them  m  a  free  and  copious 
flood,  and  sobbing  like  a  child  without  restraint,  her  whole  frame  became 
reheved  by  nature's  genial  overflow. 

WamUh  and  repose  were  all  which  now  were  n^ded,  and  Arnold, 
feeling  that  the  intense  interest  which  filled  his  own  mind  might  disturb 
rather  than  soothe,  and  that,  in  short,  the  nursing  needed  now  was  wom- 
an's work,  not  his,  he  gave  strict  charges  in  relation  to  all  which  was  to 
be  done,  and  then  left  the  cottage  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  fate  of  the  vessel  and  the  remainder  of  her  pas- 
sengers and  crew. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  he  now  learned  that  the  storm  had 
abated  soon  after  he  had  left  the  shore,  and  that  although  fears  were  en- 
tertained respecting  the  fate  of  those  who  had  rashly  trusted  to  their  own 
strength,  ratner  than  to  the  directions  of  the  captain  or  the  undaunted 
orew  who  manned  the  boat,  yet  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  were 
already  landed  safely  and  unhurt — thanks  to  the  astonishing  exertions  of 
that  strange  man,  of  whom  no  one  seemed  to  know  any  thing  beyond 
what  he  had  done  that  day,  nor  did  many  allow  themselves  to  say 
more,  than  that  he  was  a  desperate  fellow,  with  whom  they  would  rather 
eome  in  con  tic  t  as  a  friend  than  a  foe. 

The  fact  ^  as,  they  had  all  been  ordered  right  and  left,  and  made  corn- 
pletely  subt»ervient  to  his  niMter-ipiril»  while  the  storm  lasted,  and 
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purpose  occupied  all  hands,  one  fear  all  hearts.  Now  that  the  danger 
was  over,  however,  and  people,  tired  and  buffeted,  began  to  reflect  upoo 
what  they  themselves  had  done  and  suffered,  how  their  personal  dignitj 
had  been  set  at  naught,  their  very  li\'es  and  limbs  made  use  of  by  that 
man ; — and  what  was  he,  to  order  them  ? — now  that  these  feelings  had 
time  to  gather  form  and  strength,  no  one  liked  to  acknowledge  that  the 
man  held  any  right  to  deal  with  them  as  he  had  dealt,  nor  scarcely  in- 
deed were  willing  to  allow  him  any  credit  for  good  motives  in  what  he 
had  done. 

Little,  however,  did  Mad  Morton  care  for  this.  He  saw  it  all»  he  knew 
it  was  in  human  nature,  and  it  onlv  afforded  him  food  for  bitter  sarcasm 
and  coarse  laughter,  as  he  joked  with  one  and  then  another,  chuckling 
over  the  subservient  slaves  he  had  made  of  them ;  and  more  than  ever 
did  Arnold  wonder,  as  he  saw  him  now,  at  the  strange  contradictions  of 
his  nature,  making  him  at  one  time  an  angel  of  benevolence,  at  another  a 
demon  of  malignity  and  scorn« 

But  to  return  with  Arnold  to  the  cottage.  Here  every  thing  was 
changed;  A  glowing  fire,  already  harmonized  with  the  bright  and 
altered  countenance  of  that  lovely  girl,  so  lately  stamped  with  the  strange 
and  appalling  hues  of  death,  now  smiling,  and  welcoming  his  return,  yet 
evidently  anxious  for  some  intelligence. 

''  Perhaps,"  thought  Arnold,  ''  she  has  lost  a  parent  or  a  friend.  WonU 
that  I  had  some  pleasant  tidings  to  relate  T* 

But  no ;  his  curiosity  was  soon  at  an  end,  for  speaking  frankly,  as  it 
was  her  nature  to  speak,  she  asked  him  hastily  if  he  had  been  again  to 
the  wreck. 

"  I  have,"  said  Arnold. 

'*  And  what  is  found  ?'*  said  she. 

"  AJl  the  lives  are  saved,'*  he  answered,  for  he  wished  to  speak  encoiir* 
agingly,  **  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two." 

**  And  the  property  ?    she  asked,  still  more  eagerly. 

**  Of  that  I  heard  nothing,"  he  replied. 

"  Not  of  a  pocket-book  or  writing  case  being  found  ?" 

''  No,  I  should  scarcely  think  that  probable.* 

**  Poor  Henry  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  she  clasped  her  hands  together; 
"  what  is  to  become  of  you,  and  me  V* 

^  Can  I  make  any  inquiry  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

''  I  will  bless  your  name  forever,"  she  replied,  ''  if  you  will  find  me  that 
little  packet.  But  no,  you  never  will  find  it  It  is  a  heavy  case,  with 
steel  clasps.     It  would  not  be  likely  to  float.     Do  you  think  it  wonld  ?" 

"  Did  you  carry  it  about  your  person  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

''  Always  in  my  hand,"  she  replied,  ''  in  a  kind  of  reticule.  There  was 
precious  money  in  that  case,  and  I  chose,  unfortunately,  to  be  the  beaier 
of  it  myself." 

Aiier  every  minute  detail  had  been  elicited,  Arnold  returned  to  the 
shore,  and  finding  the  captain  and  some  of  the  sailors  still  there,  endesT- 
oring  to  save  whatever  article  of  value  could  be  rescued  from  the  wreck; 
he  exphiined  the  nature  of  the  loss  which  the  young  lady  had  sustained ; 
and  after  liberal  promises  of  reward  to  any  one  who  should  restore  the 
lost  property  to  its  right  owner,  Arnold  recollected,  with  some  chaffrin, 
that  he  had  neglected  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  name  ot  the 
iiidi\idiiAl  to  whom  application  was  to  be  made. 
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On  hastening  back  to  the  cottage,  this  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up. 
Edith  Egerton  was  the  name  of  the  yomig  lady,  and  as  Arnold  returned 
to  the  captain,  be  could  not  help  thinking  to  himself,  that  Eldith  Egerton 
was  rather  a  pretty  nanoe. 

Nor  was  the  lady  herself  in  any  personal  recommendation  at  all  un- 
worthy of  such  a  distinction.  It  is  true,  Arnold  had  seen  her  under  every 
disadvantage,  for  even  on  her  recovery  from  the  chill  and  the  torpor 
which  bore  so  frightful  a  resemblance  to  death,  even  when  restored  to 
animation,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  natural  powers, 
the  could  but  make  her  appearance  in  the  coarse  wrappings  and  uncouth 
habiliments  of  the  venerable  woman,  whose  motherly  care  was  not  the 
less  acceptable  at  such  a  time  because  it  had  no  costly  robes  to  offer. 
Even  had  her  recent  escape  from  the  devouring  waves  left  her  mind  at 
fiberty  to  think  on  subjects  of  trifling  moment,  Miss  Egerton  was  not  a 
young  lady  whose  habits  of  mind  and  conduct  rendered  her  a  slave  to 
appearances ;  and  she  could  now  smile  with  the  most  perfect  simpUcity 
and  composiu^  at  the  strange  figure  she  was  making,  while  preparing  to 
proceed,  under  the  care  of  Arnold,  to  the  place  of  her  original  desti- 
nation. 

The  address  by  which  Arnold  was  to  be  g^uided,  was  the  number  of  a 

house  in  a  respectable  street,  well  known  in  the  town  of  M ,  and  it 

was  not  without  considerable  curiosity  that  he  listened  to  repeated  excla- 
mations from  his  companion  relative  to  some  friend,  or  perhaps  a  brother 
^-husband  he  did  not  think  it  could  be — as  the  lady  wore  no  ring ;  these 
and  other  expressions  strongly  indicating  that  the  Henry  of  whom  she 
often  spoke,  was  one  whose  spirit  ruled  over  the  whole  sphere  of  her  ex- 
istence. 

As  the  carriage  which  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing them  drew  near  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  M^  Egerton  laid  her 
hand  impressively  upon  the  arm  of  Arnold,  and  said,  in  a  very  earnest 
Toice,  "  You  will  keep  my  secret  ?" 

**  What  secret  ?"  asked  Arnold,  entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine  to  what 
the  lady  alluded. 

**  Of  my  lost  money,*'  she  replied.  '*  Henry  must  never  know  that. 
And  yet,  how  to  keep  it  from  him — " 

She  was  evidently  laboring  under  some  great  perplexity ;  yet  upon 
such  half  confidence  Arnold  could  not  presume ;  and  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  promise  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  her  wishes. 

"  We  shall  be  very  late,"  said  Arnold  as  the  carriage  rolled  along  the 
silent  streets — **  or  rather,  early.*' 

**  Not  too  late  for  my  brother,"  obsen-ed  Miss  Egerton.  "  I  wish  any 
thing  could  persuade  him  to  let  the  day  be  day,  the  night,  night  But 
see,  we  are  here  already." 

As  she  said  this  the  carriage  stopped,  and,  true  enough,  a  light  might 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  glimmering  through  the  shutters  of  the 
house  which  Miss  Egerton  had  described  as  her  home. 

"  What  shall  I  do?"  said  she,  suddenly  checking  her  great  eagerness 
to  alight,  and  laying  her  finger  on  her  lip,  as  if  to  tlunk  a  moment. 
^  Henry  himself  will  have  to  come  to  the  door,  and  that  will  never  do." 

Of  course  Arnold  offered  his  services,  and  had  already  placed  his  foot 
on  the  step  of  the  carriage  to  descend,  when  Miss  Egerton  implored  him 
not  to  move,  but  to  sit  back  in  Uie  carriage  until  she  had  spoken  with 
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her  brother.  With  these  directions  Arnold  the  more  willingly  etmy 
on  reflecting  that  after  those  terrific  scenes  through  which  the  lady  bad 
so  recently  passed,  a  brother  and  a  sister  might  have  much  to  convene 
about  between  themselves,  which  would  render  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
neither  appropriate  nor  agreeable. 

''  I  will  return  to  you  in  a  moment/'  said  the  lady,  as  she  left  the  ear- 
riage,  **  do  not  go  away  until  I  have  spoken  to  you  again.'* 

Arnold  faithfully  obeyed  the  directions  he  had  received,  and  sat  fiur 
back  in  the  carriage,  not  even  looking  out  when  he  heard  the  bolt  oi  the 
door  undrawn,  although  he  felt  the  greatest  curiosity  to  witness  an  in- 
terview which  appeared  to  be  involved  in  some  Uttle  mystery.  Before 
the  bolt  was  withdrawn,  however,  he  had  heard  the  steps,  as  he  thoaght.  of 
a  lame  person  in  the  passage ;  but  he  felt  sure,  from  the  sounds  of  joyfol 
recognition  which  soon  afterwards  caught  his  ear,  that  the  wenderat 
affection  existed  between  the  two  parties  now  unexpectedly  meeting  after 
a  long  separation ;  and  but  for  the  lady's  request  that  he  would  not  flo, 
he  would  greatly  have  preferred  leaving  them  alone,  to  enjoy  a  reamon 
so  happily  effected. 

Before  Arnold  was  prepared  for  it,  however,  the  lady  returned  to  the 
carriage,  all  joy  and  gratitude,  and  insisted  upon  presenting  him  to  her 
brother.  ''  He  will  not  allow  me  to  be  the  only  one  to  thank  you  for 
saving  my  life,"  said  she,  "  besides  which,  I  wish  that  every  one  who 
knows  me  should  know  my  brother,  and  admire  him  as  much  as  I  do." 

In  another  moment,  Arnold  was  ushered  into  the  room,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  kind  of  library,  not  inelegantly  arran^d,  though  the  style  and 
costliness  of  its  furniture  was  not  such  as  would  strike  the  eye. 

On  a  couch,  drawn  very  near  the  fire,  reclined  the  graceful  figure  of  a 
young  man,  whose  limbs  were  partially  concealed  by  the  rich  drapery  of 
an  Indian  shawl,  which  lay,  as  if  by  chance,  across  the  couch ;  he  did 
not  rise  entirely  from  his  recumbent  posture  when  Arnold  entered,  and 
yet  received  him  with  a  graceful  cordiahty,  which  left  no  doubt  that  it 
was  bodily  infirmity  alone  which  prevented  any  further  advance  towards 
his  welcome  guest. 

Arnold  thought,  as  he  approached  and  looked  into  his  face,  now  par- 
tially hidden  by  the  green  sliade  of  the  lamp  which  stood  upon  Uie  table, 
that  he  bad  never  seen  so  interesting  a  countenance.  The  complexion  id 
the  invalid  was  sallow,  and  a  profusion  of  wild  black  hair  flowing  ap- 
parently at  will,  threw  a  still  darker  shade  upon  the  brow ;  but  his  high 
thin  features,  so  delicately  formed,  and  the  flashing  of  dark  piercing  eyes, 
which  even  that  dim  light  could  not  conceal,  gave  a  character  of  alinost 
more  than  human  intelligence  to  the  figure  upon  which  Arnold  gaied 
with  mingled  admiration  and  pity. 

Henry  Egerton  was  about  the  age  of  Arnold.  His  sister  was  older. 
She  might  be  five-and-twenty,  though  we  have  called  her  a  girl ;  but  nn« 
like  her  brother,  there  was  in  her  complexion,  movements,  and  general 
appearance  so  perfect  an  exemplification  of  youthful  energy,  in  all  its 
healthy  exuberance ;  there  was,  too,  such  a  fond  confiding  simplicity  in 
her  mannner,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  suppose  her  any  thing  bnt 
a  girl ;  and  it  was  evident  that  her  brother,  though  younger  than  herself, 
had  obtained  over  her  whole  mind  and  character  the  kind  of  mastery 
which  it  is  natural  for  youth  and  inexperience  to  concede  to  riper  ji 
perhaps  stUl  more  natural  for  woman  to  concede  to  man. 
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After  the  first  compliments  of  a  new  acquaintance,  commenced  on 
t^rms  of  deep  gratitude  and  obligation,  were  over,  there  were  still  many 
questions  to  ask,  and  many  expressions  of  profound  astomshment,  and 
even  horror,  to  utter,  as  Miss  Egerton  described  her  first  apprehensions 
of  peril,  and  the  general  confusion  and  distress  which  ensued :  the  re- 
mainder of  her  story  had  to  be  completed  by  Arnold,  and  he  went  through 
all  the  circumstances  with  a  manly  and  straightforward  regard  to  tmui, 
neither  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  praises  which  his  own  exploits 
called  forth,  nor  on  the  other  by  the  false  delicacy  that  would  have  con- 
cealed the  facts,  rather  than  have  elicited  the  praise. 

*'  And  you  have  been  successful  ?*'  said  the  brother,  hastily  turning  to 
his  sister,  when  Arnold  had  concluded  his  narrative. 

"  Oh  1  yes,*'  she  replied ;  but  a  deep  blush  stole  into  her  face  as  she 
said  this,  and  Arnold  thought  for  a  moment  what  a  beautiful  creature  he 
had  rescued  from  the  waves !  Perhaps  he  was  the  more  struck  with  her 
appearance,  that  before  this  the  lady  had  seated  herself  by  the  table, 
where  a  strong  light  from  the  lamp  fell  directly  upon  her  face ;  and  hav- 
ing thrown  aside  the  shawl  which  the  woman  of  the  cottage  had  wrapped 
around  her  head,  her  beautiful  hair  fell  in  scattered  tresses  loosely  around 
her  neck  and  temples,  she  herself  evidently  caring  httle  about  where  it 
strayed. 

Arnold  was  quick  to  perceive  the  dilemma  into  which  Miss  Egerton  was 
likely  to  be  plunged  by  the  close  questioning  of  her  brother,  althoucrh  he 
knew  little  of  the  particulars  of  her  story,  beyond  the  facts  whicn  she 
had  urged  him  not  to  reveal.  And  such  was  his  love  of  truth  in  its 
purity  and  integrity,  that  he  almost  trembled  for  her,  lest  she  should  be 
betrayed  into  a  violation  of  its  laws. 

*'  But  you  never  wrote  to  me,  to  tell  me  the  good  news,*'  the  brother 
went  on  to  say,  *♦  and  I  had  really  begun  to  despond." 

**  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  an  agreeable  surprise,"  replied  Miss  Eger- 
ton. 

*'  Woman  like  I"  observed  her  brother,  smiling.  "  And  so  you  really 
broufrht  the  money  with  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Egerton,  still  with  a  burning  cheek. 

**  But  the  shipwreck ?"  asked  her  brother.  "I  cannot  understand  how 
you  have  kept  the  money?  It  seems  to  me,  that  you  have  lost  every 
thing  but  your  own  precious  self.  You  have  surely  not  lost  the  money. 
Have  you  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  replied  Miss  Egerton,  *'  but  we  will  talk  about  that  to- 
morrow." 

This  was  enough  for  Arnold.  The  beauty  of  that  fair  brow  to  him  was 
entirelv  gone ;  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  wished  the  brother  and  sister 
cordiaily  good-night ;  but  not  without  leaving  his  card  upon  their  table, 
and  expressing  to  the  brother  his  earnest  wish  that  their  acqaaintance 
mij^t  not  end  with  that  short  interview. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow/'  said  Arthur  Hamilton  to  bis  friend  AmoU. 
a  few  days  after  the  event  which  has  just  been  described,  as  they  iralked 
together  towards  the  scene  of  their  accustomed  occupations. 

"  In  what  way  ?"  asked  Arnold.  "  I  wish  you  would  prove  your  woida. 
I  fancy  there  are  not  many  persons  who  would  willingly  exchange  tiieir 
luck  for  mine.  Pray  explain  your  meaning ;  for  the  last  thing  I  shoidd 
think  of,  would  be  that  of  being  esteemed  a  lucky  man/' 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place/'  said  Arthur,  "  you  take  to  this  horrible  em- 
bankment, as  if  it  was  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  whole  umverse ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  believe  you  actually  imderstand  something  about  it; 
while  I  am  in  a  state  of  such  blank  ignorance,  that  I  am  utterly  destitole 
of  a  single  idea,  beyond  the  simple  notion  of  water  having  a  trick  of 
finding  its  own  level.  Indeed,  I  have  never  ventured  a  remark  on  the  ralh 
ject,  but  twice,  since  I  came  into  the  ofiice,  and  I  was  wrong  both  times.** 

"  If  you  call  it  luck,"  said  Arnold,  **  to  know  a  little  more  than  you  do 
at  present,  it  is  a  kind  of  luck  in  which  you  may  soon  be  more  fortnnata 
than  I  am ;  for  if  you  will  spend  twice  as  much  thought  as  I  have  spent 
on  the  subject,  you  will  know  twice  as  much  as  myself." 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  plague  of  my  life,"  said  Arthur,  ''  one  must  ikmk 
about  such  things,  and  I  hate  thinking.  In  fact,  who  could  think,  with  a 
spirit  beyond  that  of  a  mole ;  who  coiifd  think  about  all  this  earth,  and 
puddle,  and  abomination  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  hideous  altogether 
than  the  scene  along  this  shore  ?  and  yet  you  seem  to  like  it" 

"  It  is  my  duty,"  said  Arnold,  "  and  in  that  way,  I  believe  I  reaDy  do 
like  it." 

"That  is  just  what  I  said,"  replied  Arthur,  "and  that  is  precisely  why 
I  call  you  such  a  lucky  fellow.  You  have  such  a  comfortable  and  d^ 
sirable  talent  for  liking  any  thing  it  is  right  to  like ;  while  I  am  perpet- 
ually troubled  with  aversions,  setting  in  the  same  way." 

**  I  don't  think,"  observed  Arnold,  **  that  it  is  in  this  instance  simplr 
that  I  like  the  business  because  it  is  right  to  like  it  The  more  I  thmk 
and  puzzle  my  brain,  and  exercise  my  ingenuity,  and  conquer  difficultiea^ 
in  this  precise  line  of  occupation,  the  more  I  grow  to  like  it,  and  to  tfamk 
it  really  interesting/' 

"  I  wish,"  said  Arthur,  **  you  would  give  me  a  single  idea — just  one, 
about  this  embankment ;  I  am  to  dine  one  day,  by  especial  favor,  with  Sir 
James,  and  as  Mr.  Dalrymple  will  be  present,  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
come  out  on  the  occasion  with  a  little  more  force  than  I  am  accustomed 
to  display." 

"  Come  here,  then,  with  me,"  said  Arnold,  and  he  drew  his  fmid 
along  with  him  to  a  green  eminence  on  which  he  often  stood,  making  Jb 
own  observations  upon  sea  and  land.  He  then  entered  into  a  long  and 
minute  description  of  the  plans  he  had  himself  formed,  for  accomplishing 
the  c^cat  work  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  undertaken;  but  respecting 
whicn  he  so  seldom  communicated  with  those  around  him,  that  AmoUi 
was  left  to  form  his  own  designs,  and  to  work  upon  them  in  idea,  until  the 
master-mind  by  which  his  own  was  directed,  should  divulge  some  more 
mature,  or  more  ably-oonceived  plan. 
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Had  he  penetrated  the  secrets  of  that  mind  he  would  have  seen,  that 
so  far  from  having  any  thing  extraordinary  to  divulge,  its  powers  and  its 
interests  were  gone  into  an  entirely  different  channel,  leaving  to  work- 
people, and  especially  to  Arnold,  the  practical  arrangement  of  all  that  wns 
likely  to  be  effected  for  some  time  to  come.  The  great  object  with  Mr. 
Dalrymple  was  in  reality  not  to  complete  the  embankment,  but  to  keep 
Sir  James  Crawford  his  friend,  by  keeping  him  pleased,  satisfied,  and 
quiet,  and  thus  to  make  use  of  his  name  and  influence  as  stepping-stones 
to  that  further  eminence  which  he  was  intent  upon  attaining. 

The  worthy  baronet,  occupied  entirely  by  one  idea,  had  always  been 
alow  to  perceive  where  it' wanted  the  same  charm  to  others  which  it  con- 
tinued to  possess  for  himself ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  business- 
like manner  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  completely  misled  him  as  to  the  degree  of 
interest  with  which  in  reiahty  he  regarded  the  subject  on  its  own  account. 
In  fact,  the  adventurous  engineer  had  far-reaching  views  which  merely 
took  in  the  embankment  as  a  step  by  the  way ;  and  even  now  he  was 
carrying  on  a  spirited  contest  for  appointment  to  an  office  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, in  connection  with  some  pubhc  works  of  utility  and  import- 
ance about  to  be  commenced  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  encouraged  by  hopes  of  success,  it  became  an  object 
with  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  associate  himself  in  the  way  of  business  with  some 
one  whose  position  in  society,  as  well  as  his  ability  and  natural  talent, 
would  be  advantageous  to  his  own  character  and  influence,  as  adding 
weight  to  the  confidence  on  which  he  already  began  to  calculate,  in 
throwing  himself  upon  public  opinion  for  its  favor  or  regard. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  thought  seriously  of  raising  Arnold 
Lee  to  this  post  of  distinction,  but  the  fact  of  his  bearing  in  some  degree 
the  disgrace  of  his  father's  name,  added  to  a  natural  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Arnold  to  shrink  from  the  society  which  he  could  no  longer  meet 
on  equal  terms ;  his  stern  integrity  too,  that  would  not  yield  even  to  the 
strongest  temptation  to  appear  other  than  what  he  was,  or  to  assume  in 
his  dress  and  habits  what  his  actual  means  were  unable  to  support,  all 
these  circumstances  were  so  many  drawbacks  and  disadvantages,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  looking  upon  Arnold 
as  the  world  looked  at  the  present  moment,  he  was  but  too  much  disposed 
to  regard  him  as  a  bemg  who  had  sunk  out  of  the  pale  of  respectable 
society,  and  not  in  a  position  to  be  taken  up  without  injury  and  loss  to 
any  one  who  might  otherwise  have  indulged  a  desire  to  make  so  benevo- 
lent an  experiment. 

But  if  Arnold,  with  all  his  superiority  of  worth  and  talent,  was  still 
evidently  inadmissible  to  this  honor,  there  was  one  who  carried  about 
with  him  in  his  outward  bearing  more  signs  of  promise,  and  more  hope  of 
being  eligible  for  such  distinction.  Arthur  Hamilton  was  far  indeed  from 
that  excess  of  prudence  and  integrity  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Arnold's 
worldly  interests.  It  is  true  he  knew  little  of  the  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged :  Mr.  Dalrymple  wished  he  knew  more,  for  that  was  in  his 
opinion  the  only  thing  likely  to  hinder  so  appropriate  a  bestowment  of  his 
own  favor  ;  and  this  he  saw  no  reason  why  time  and  attention  should  not 
Oivercoroe.  On  all  other  points  Arthur  was  exactly  the  kind  of  person  he 
would  have  chosen  to  associate  himself  with.  He  was  well  connected — a 
circumstance  of  immense  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Dalrymple — ^he 
was  attractive  in  his  manners,  gentlemanly,  and  very  popular;  for  the 
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catastrophe  of  his  father's  death,  and  the  loss  of  his  property  throngii  the 
selfishness  and  duplicity  of  a  man  whose  memory  was  universally  hated, 
had  excited  in  his  favor  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  and  strong  intemt^ 
which  he  managed  very  agreeably  to  himself  to  keep  up ;  and  even  to 
strengthen  into  something  like  a  universal  liking,  which  met  him  whersrer 
he  went  with  kind  welcomes  and  cheerful  smiles,  both  from  the  aged  and 
the  young. 

How  much  of  this  was  owing  to  a  fashionable  exterior,  and  to  a  lavUi 
expenditure  of  means  which  he  never  thought  of  as  coming  to  an  endp  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  inquire.     It  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  for  the 

purposes  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  that  the  best  society  in  the  town  of  M 

agreed  in  calling  Arthur  Hamilton  a  noble-hearted,  frank,  and  genwoos 
fellow,  in  thinking  no  party  complete  without  him,  and  in  conaideriiig  him 
altogether  a  most  entertaining  and  delightful  companion. 

But  to  return  to  the  conversation  between  him  and  Arnold  oo  the 
shore ;  for  simple  as  it  seemed  at  the  moment,  there  were  consequeMtt 
of  some  weight  depending  upon  what  should  there  transpire. 

** Bui"  said  Arnold,  fearing  to  tire  his  companion  with  the  dry  delvb 


of  business  to  which  he  was  so  unaccustomed  to  listen  patiently,  **jotL 
have  called  me  a  lucky  fellow  for  more  reasons  than  one :  I  should  Uke 
to  know  in  what  else  I  am  so  fortunate  ?" 

'*  vVhy,  above  all/'  said  Arthur,  **  that  shipwreck.  When  the  storm 
that  brought  death  to  some,  and  the  loss  of  property  to  all,  brought  a& 
angel  floating  in  the  water  to  you ;  so  that  you  had  only  to  stretch  <mi 
your  arms,  and  the  waves  placed  her  gently  in  your^ssession,  and  ycm 
restored  her  to  her  friends  amidst  weeping  and  acclamation;  and  behold! 
on  the  morrow  you  are  a  hero." 

"  A  hero,  indeed  !*'  said  Arnold,  laughing.     "  Don't  I  look  like  one  ?" 

''  A  little  out  of  taste,  I  confess,  just  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  a  little  oii 
of  the  Corsair  Une  of  heroism,  while  engaged  in  constructing  ao  em- 
bankment ;  but  yet  a  hero,  for  are  not  the  public  papers  full  of  jam 
exploits  ?  Here  am  I  eaten  up  with  a  desire  to  be  in  the  papora,  and 
yet  unable  to  gratify  my  taste." 

"  Not  as  a  wood-cut,  I  presume,"  observed  Arnold. 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  his  friend,  running  his  fingers  through  his  liek 
and  beautiful  hair.  **  I  confess  that  is  a  height  of  popularity  beyond 
my  ambition  to  attain ;  unless,  indeed,  I  wanted  to  be  cured  of  penottd 
vanity  for  life." 

"And  the  angel  herself,"  said  Arnold,  "what  would  you  give  mo 
for  that  item  in  my  good  fortune,  provided  I  could  make  it  over  to 
you?" 

"  Seeing  I  have  already  a  good  angel  of  my  own,"  replied  Artliv» 
"  it  would  not  become  me  to  give  much.  And  now  that  we  apeak  of 
Kate  Staunton,"  he  continued,  "  what  do  you  think,  Arnold,  of  that  ter- 
rible mischance  of  hers,  in  letting  slip  from  her  fingers  the  Hatheratone 
estate  ?  For  myself,  I  confess  I  am  not  much  addicted  to  pleasii^ 
old  gentlemen,  or  old  ladies  either,  but  before  I  would  have  lei  that 
go—. 

Arthur  Hamilton  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his  shoulders^  as  if 
unwilling  to  give  fuller  expression  to  that  conduct  of  Kate's  whiel^ 
whatever  might  be  its  motive,  he  evidently  regarded  as  the  height  of  alH 
surdity. 
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**  Ton  should  hove  faith  ift  poor  Kate,  as  I  have,^  replied  Arnold. 

*•  Faith  ?  yes,"  said  Arthur.  •*  I  know  there  is  not  a  better  girl  under 
tlie  sun ;  but  there  are  certain  romantic,  self-sacrificing  notions  of  hers 
ftbout  right  and  wrong,  in  which  I  cannot  go  along  with  her." 

**Yott  would  be  a  nobler  fellow  than  you  are,"  observed  Arnold, 
*  if  you  did  go  along  with  her.  In  some  respects  Kate  is  aa  example  to 
08  all." 

•*  And  yet,"  observed  Arthur,  "  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  rae,  that 
a  man  does  not  want  such  a  pattern  of  goodness  and  principle— ^uch  a 
nefer^nding  exmrnpie  in  his  wife ;  for  besides  putting  one  to  perpetual 
shame  and  humiliation,  from  a  sense  of  one's  own  inferiority,  it  takes 
away  all  the  pleasure  and  the  sest  of  reasonable  fault-finding.  Beyond 
this,  these  self-denying  women,  while  they  Mve  single,  are  ail  right ;  they 
fluy  fret,  and  pine,  and  hunger,  if  they  Kke :  who  cares  ?  But  look  you, 
when  they  drag  another  person  into  their  self-denials,  it  becomes  quite  a 
diflferent  sort  of  thing— when  they  sacrifice  another  person's  interests 
along  with  their  own,  all  through  some  romantic  notions  in  which  that 
person  takes  no  part,  the  partnership  itself  becomes  a  very  questionable 
kind  of  good." 

"  If  I  did  not  think  you  jestmg,"  obeerved  Arnold,  **!  should  say  you 
were  unworthy  of  my  cousin  Kate." 

••  Perhaps  I  am,"  replied  Arthur ;  "  but  at  all  events  the  total  loss  of 
the  Uatherstone  property  touches  me  very  feelingly :  and  I  cannot  im- 
Sffme  how  any  gin  of  common  sense  could  be  gmlty  of  such  egregious 
foilv — to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  towards  myself,  for  I  had  built  no- 
bociy  knows  what  pleasant  castles  upon  that  foundation," 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Arnold,  "  what  has  been  the  real  cause  of  this 
unlucky  affair,  which  I  regret  almost  as  much  as  you,  for  I  have  not  ex- 
ehanged  a  word  on  the  subject  with  my  cousin ;  but  sure  I  am,  if  she 
has  had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  that  the  reasons  of  her  conduct  have 
been  the  most  honorable,  if  not  the  wisest,  by  which  a  Wviman  could  be 
influenced ;  and  I  only  wish  you  had  the  same  feeling  towards  Kate  as  I 
have  myself,  for  I  could  stake  my  hfe  upon  her  faithfulness — ^her  sin- 
cerity— her  love," 

••  You  speak  warmly,"  said  Arthur,  slightly  coloring.  "  You  are  the 
only  man  on  earth  who  is  really  worthy  of  that  girL  I  have  always 
said  so,  and  I  shall  always  be  of  the  same  opinion.  But  I  am  not  wilHng 
to  give  her  up,  even  to  you,  Arnold.  Oh !  no,  no,  don't  mistake  me 
there.  If  therefore  you  have  any  views  of  that  kind,  I  tell  you  to  your 
fiice  I  defy  3rou,  and  I  can  hate  you  as  well  as  another  man." 

"  My  dear  fdlow,"  said  Arnold,  compelling  himself  to  laugh,  "how 
can  you  be  so  passionate-— so  absurd  ?  In  the  first  place  you  speak 
lightly  of  my  cousin,  and  compel  me  to  defend  her,  and  then  you  would 
quarrel  with  me  for  taking  her  part.  But,  come,  smooth  down  your 
ruffled  ronne,  and  listen  to  me  while  I  talk  about  this  embankment.  I 
want  to  explain  to  you  a  bright  idea  which  has  dawned  upon  my  mind ; 
and  as  to  my  cousin  Kate,  much  as  I  love  her,  believe  me,  my  heart,  as 
rou  speak  of  hearts,  b  just  at  this  moment  as  likely  to  be  carried  away 
Djr  yon  seagull  as  by  her." 

••  Forgive  me,  Arnold."  said  Arthur :  "  I  am  a  fool,  and  something 
worse.  But  it  is  of  no  use  calling  myself  names.  How  that  noblc^hearted 
gui  can  h>ve  me  as  she  does,  is  a  mystery  beyond  my  power  to  solve," 
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**\\e  will  leave  that  question  for  the  present,"  said  Amold»  "for 
don't  you  see  the  tide  is  turning,  and  I  want  to  explain  to  you  my  bright 
idea." 

As  Arnold  said  this,  he  led  his  friend  to  a  point  of  observation  from 
whence  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  nature  and  inclination  of  th« 
shore,  describing  to  him  with  so  much  clearness,  animation,  and  interest 
the  plan  he  had  in  view,  that  Arthur  Hamilton  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  began  to  think  there  might  be  real  pleasure  in  conquering  the  diffi- 
culties, even  of  sand  and  water. 

"  I  declare  I  begin  to  imderstand  the  thing/'  said  he,  after  listening 
and  looking  for  some  time.  **  I  do  believe  I  shall  make  an  engineer 
after  all !" 

A  lonff  discussion  followed  this  hopeful  exclamation,  for  Arnold  was 
delighted  to  find  his  friend  listening  with  patience  to  what  he  had  to  say 
on  any  subject  of  business,  still  more  on  one  which  was  likely  to  bSooA 
them  both  sufficient  occupation,  and  on  which  it  could  not  but  be  a 
pleasure  to  be  employed  together,  provided  there  was  a  mutual  interest 
m  the  success  of  their  labors. 

From  this  consultation  the  two  friends  returned  to  their  humble  quar- 
ters, much  happier,  if  not  also  much  wiser,  than  they  had  set  out. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  took  place,  Arthur  Hamilton  was 
invited  to  dine  at  Waverton,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dalrymple.  The 
party  was  to  be  small  and  select — business  the  great  topic  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  Arthur  formed  that  important  item  in  the  affair,  which  had 
been  described  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  the  **  very  talented  and  hopefid 
young  gentleman  '  who  had  been  for  some  time  employed  in  his  office. 
In  what  way  employed,  the  credulous  baronet  never  troubled  himself  to 
ask ;  but,  pleased  at  once  with  Arthur *s  gentlemanly  bearing  and  pre- 
possessing manners,  he  admitted  him  freely  into  his  confidence,  and  even 
appealed  to  him  at  different  points  in  the  conversation,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  experienced  engineer,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  profession. 

Of  all  the  dull  days  Arthur  Hamilton  had  ever  spent  in  his  whole  life, 
this  was  perhaps  the  dullest.  While  Lady  Crawford  remained  at  the 
table,  his  powers  of  endurance  were  not  very  painfully  put  to  the  test» 
for  he  was  always  in  lus  element  with  an  easy  fashionable  woman  who 
could  listen  with  willing  ear,  not  only  to  the  popxilar  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  also  to  any  little  flattering  embellishment  which  his  own 
ingenuity  and  taste  might  throw  into  the  conversation. 

But  alas!  ladies  cannot  sit  at  the  dinner- table  all  day;  and  Arthur 
was  soon  left  to  make  one  of  a  trio,  still  more  insupportable  to  lum  in  its 
topics  of  interest,  than  in  its  native  and  intrinsic  stupidity. 

What  made  the  infliction  of  this  trial  unspeakably  more  paiofai  to 
Arthur,  was  the  necessity  he  felt  under  of  supporting  his  part  in  the  coo- 
versation  with  manly  dignity,  and  with  at  least  a  show  of  common  senae ; 
so  that  at  the  very  time  he  would  willingly  have  spUled  the  wine,  kicked 
the  table  over,  or  done  any  other  desperate  and  definite  timsf  calculated 
to  put  an  end  to  his  misery  at  once,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  torwazd*  and 
listen,  and  look  grave  and  knowing,  and  sometimes  to  nod  his  head  as  if 
he  knew  more  than  he  thought  it  respectful  to  utter  in  presence  of  Iu» 
superiors,  in  order  to  maintain  his  place  in  that  good  opinion  which  he 
expected  to  find  so  useful  to  him  in  after  life. 

XiTot  that  Arthur  Hamilton  was  at  all  the  character  to  have  placed  him- 
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self  IB  tlrij  position  willingly,  and  still  less  by  design,  even  had  the 
greatest  worldly  advanU^es  awaited  his  patient  endurance,  but  having 
fallen  into  the  position  without  calculating  upon  what  its  requirements 
would  be,  he  reasoned  with  himself  that  it  could  only  last  for  a  day,  that 
for  the  impatience  of  a  atoment  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  throw  up 
bis  chance  as  an  engineer  for  life,  and  above  all,  that  once  set  free  from 
this  terrible  infliction,  he  would  see  Sir  James  Crawford  at  the  bottom  of 
his  embankment,  rather  than  bo  caught  in  the  same  snare  again. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  the  mind  of  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton, the  conversation  took  a  turn  which  really  interested  him,  in  spite  of 
himself ;  for  it  related  to  those  precise  difficulties  which  Arnold  had  been 
so  lonff  and  now  so  successfully  planning  to  overcome.  At  once  he  saw 
that  the  wisdom  of  his  superiors  was  at  fault,  and  with  that  natural 
quickness  which  formed  a  part  of  his  impetuous  character,  he  threw  his 
whole  interest  and  attention  into  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Had  Arthur  Hamilton  felt  no  consciousness  of  being  able  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  subject  himself,  he  would  still  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
listen  with  patient  endurance  while  the  two  gentlemen  pondered,  and 
puzzled  their  brains,  and  talked  only  of  what  could  not  be  accomplished, 
neither  of  them  having  an  idea  to  suggest  as  to  what  could;  but,  big 
¥rith  this  idea  himself,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  take  up  the  dis- 
cussion with  more  than  usual  energy ;  and  although  not  accustomed  on 
other  occasions  to  pay  their  inferiors  much  respect,  Mr.  Dalrymple  as 
well  as  the  baronet  listened  attentively  on  this,  while  Arthur  went  on  to 
describe  in  the  clear  and  circumstantial  manner  which  Arnold  had  used, 
all  the  particulars  impressed  upon  his  own  mind  in  relation  to  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  embankment,  hitherto  deemed  insurmountable. 

As  Arthur  Hamilton  went  on  with  his  explanation,  using  all  the  busi- 
ness-like terms  which  his  quick  ear  had  caught  from  his  friend,  a  growing 
respect  might  have  been  observed  in  the  looks  and  the  manner  of  his  two 
oompanions  towards  himself.  At  last  the  great  leading  feature  of  Ar- 
nolas  plan  was  disclosed.  The  two  elder  gentlemen  exchanged  nods^ 
and  expressive  looks ;  the  interest  of  the  baronet  became  intense ;  and 
before  Arthur  allowed  himself  time  to  pause,  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  "  That's  the  very  thing  I  have 
wanted  to  be  at  these  twenty  years !  Now  we  see,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  that 
%  young  head  may  sometimes  be  wiser  than  old  ones." 

Half  flattered,  half  amused,  and  more  than  half  inclined  to  treat  the 
whole  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest  to  be  shared  and  enjoyed  with  his  friend, 
Arthur  received  in  full  the  compliments  and  commendations  of  the  two 
older  gentlemen,  and  laughed  within  himself  at  the  idea  of  how  well  he 
bad  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  business,  and  a  very  knowing  one  too,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Sudden  and  unexpected  honors,  however,  often  prove  severer  tests  of 
competency  than  it  is  at  all  agreeable  to  be  tried  by ;  and  so  closely  was 
the  conversation  followed  up,  and  so  earnestly  was  Arthur  pressed  for 
farther  and  deeper  knowledge,  that  he  became  seriously  imeasy  in  his 
new  position ;  and  after  returning  many  times  to  the  original  idea,  as  the 
only  point  of  sure  footing  on  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  stand ; 
after  turning  every  new  suggestion  back  agam  into  that  channel,  until  it 
was  impossible,  with  any  degree  of  credit  to  himself,  to  pursue  this  fugi- 
tive mode  of  defence  any  longer,  he  looked  at  his  watch*  m  if  suddenly 
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rccoUectiDg  some  important  engagement,  and  rising  from  the  tahl*  witk 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  well  earned  his  title  to  distinction,  he  resisled 
all  the  entreaties  of  Sir  James  to  prolong  his  stay^  bowed  low  to  all  the 
respectful  and  complimentary  expressions  with  which  his  departure  was 
deplored,  and  then  hmrying  out  of  the  house,  laughed  heartily  to  himself 
as  he  proceeded  on  his  way  by  moonlight  towards  the  Utile  yillagte,  where 
he  and  Arnold  were  now  stationed  in  order  to  superintend  the  **  works," 
as  their  operations  along  the  line  of  shore  began  to  be  called. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  Arthur  Hamilton  reached  the  wayaide  um 
at  which  he  and  his  friend  found  humble  accommodation ;  yet  although 
Arnold  had  been  occupied  with  a  day  of  more  than  usual  labor  and 
fatigue,  he  had  not  retired  to  rest,  but  was  seated  in  the  little  parlor  of 
the  inn,  with  an  open  letter  of  great  length  laid  beside  him  on  the  table, 
and  hk  one  candle  burning  down  into  the  socket  apparently  without  hb 
knowledge.  Add  to  this  the  dying  embers  of  a  neglected  fire,  and  the 
place  looked  miserable  enough,  as  contrasted  with  the  warm  and  well- 
furnished  apartments  which  Arthur  had  so  recently  left. 

Still  it  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  this  gloomy  aspect  thrown  OTer 
surrounding  things,  to  damp  the  mirthful  spirit  which  the  conversation  at 
Sir  James  Crawford's  had  awakened ;  and  after  announcing  to  his  fnmd 
that  he  had  an  excellent  joke  to  communicate,  Arthur  Hamilton  lighted 
lus  cigar  amidst  peals  of  laughter,  without  watching  or  waiting  to  aee 
whether  they  were  shared  in  by  his  friend. 

At  last  even  he  was  subdued  by  the  voice  of  Arnold,  wluch  sounded 
more  sad  and  serious  than  he  had  ever  heard  it  before,  as  he  said  to  him 
— **  My  dear  fellow,  do  spare  your  laughter  for  this  night  I  have  been 
reading  a  long  account  of  my  sister's  dying  words  to  my  mother,  aad 
touching  as  these  must  naturally  be  to  me,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  them  which  touch  me  yet  more  deepfy» 
-—which  make  me  wild — mad — desperate !" 

As  Arnold  said  this,  ho  threw  the  open  letter  from  him,  and  raisii^  hia 
hair  from  his  forehead  with  both  hands,  started  up  from  the  low  poatara 
in  which  he  had  been  leaning  over  the  table,  and  stood  erect,  with  a  look 
of  such  wild  and  terrible  expression,  that  Arthur  began  to  fear  some 
darker  and  more  dreadful  catastrophe  than  had  even  yet  transpired,  was 
about  to  be  revealed  in  connection  with  the  ill-fated  family  of  his  friend. 

It  was  impossible  for  Arthur  to  explain  his  own  jest,  or  even  to  aay 
Btfore  that  nignt  about  the  circumstances  which  had  amused  his  own  fancy ; 
and  as  Arnold  did  not  appear  disposed  to  enter  into  any  further  explaiui- 
tion,  and  not  being  naturally  gifted  with  the  strongest  sympathies  in  the 
world,  Arthur  Hamilton  retired  to  rest  that  night  not  too  much  oooceraied 
in  the  troubles  of  his  friend  to  prevent  hb  recurring  with  muoh  amnn- 
ment  to  the  past  scenes  of  the  day. 

The  letter  which  Arnold  Lee  had  been  so  attentively  reading  waa  from 
his  mother,  and  in  part  to  the  following  efiTect : — 

*'  You  know,  deai-  Arnold,  we  often  wondered  at  the  depth  and  bltler> 
ness  of  your  sister's  grief.  We  did  not  think  it  natural  to  one  of  her 
character,  that  the  mere  falling  off  of  pecuniary  resources,  or  even  the 
degradation  in  the  world's  opinion  with  which  such  a  loss  ia  alwaja 
accompanied,  should  produce  a  grief  so  insurmountable,  and  for  a  loog 
time  so  utterly  insensible  to  all  consolation. 

'*  I  can  now  only  wonder  at  the  firmneaa  which  kept  the  real 
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^  ihis  grief  eoneealed,  even  from  me,  until  the  fading  away  of  all 
worldly  prospects, — but,  beyond  that,  the  happier  substitution  of  hearen* 
ly  things  had  rendered  her  in  a  grreat  degree  indifferent  to  any  praise 
or  blame  which  the  world  m^ht  have  to  bestow,  either  upon  herself  or 
others. 

*'  Ah !  it  might  have  formed  a  wholesome  study  for  any  man,  in  his 
pride  and  presumption, — in  his  love  of  beauty,  and  his  love  of  wealth, — to 
near  the  confession  which  I  have  listened  to  at  intervals  from  this  poor,  fa- 
ded, emaciated  creature ;  for  though  kindness,  and  favoring  circumstances, 
and  the  love  of  those  she  loved,  might  have  done  much  to  sustain  her,  no 
doubt  the  seeds  of  this  fatal  malady  were  in  her  constitution,  and  would 
eventually  have  prevailed  over  her  once  glowing  and  exuberant  health. 
Indeed,  1  cannot  better  express  my  convictions  on  this  subject,  than 
ki  her  own  words,  touched  as  they  have  lately  been  by  a  force  and  a 
wisdom  for  which  we  never  gave  her  credit,  until  the  near  approach 
of  death  instructed  her,  and  the  light  of  divine  truth  illuminated  her 
mind. 

"  '  Mother,*  said  she  to  me  one  day — '  Do  you  believe  in  broken  hearts  ?* 

"  I  replied,  '  I  believe  that  suffering  of  mind  has  much  to  do  with 
disease  of  body,  with  weakness,  and  consequently  with  death.* 

**  *  But  don't  you  think,'  she  observed,  '  it  is  rather  in  this  way,  that 
people  are  said  to  die  of  broken  hearts  ?  Excessive  sorrow  in  the  first 
mstance  makes  them  regardless  of  the  common  means  of  health  and 
safety.  Under  the  influence  of  this  strong  emotion  they  are  reckless  about 
what  they  do,  as  I  was  on  that  terrible  day  when  I  walked  home  in  the 
steeping  rain,  and  brought  on  the  illness  which  followed.  A  person  more 
at  ease  in  mind  thaii  I  was  then,  would  have  protected  themselves  from 
the  rain,  while  I  neither  thought  about  nor  felt  it.  And  thus  some  peo- 
ple, if  they  knew  my  history,  would  say  that  I  had  died  of  a  broken  heart 
Yet  I  feel,  even  now,  that  sorrow  of  itself  would  not  have  killed  me,  had 
I  not  given  myself  up  to  it  with  a  blind  recklessness  which  is — which  must 
be— as  much  an  offence  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  it  is  a  violation  of  his  natural 
Uws.'" 

We  will  not  repeat  what  was  further  stated  in  this  letter,  fully  explain- 
ing, from  the  lips  of  the  dying  girl,  those  circumstances  connected  with 
her  secret  history,  and  thus  inwoven  with  her  deepest  feeling,  wliich 
have  already  been  sufficiently  described.  It  was  not  until  all  human 
events  were  losing  their  power,  alike  to  interest  or  to  disturb  her  feel- 
ings; not  until  the  partial  veil  of  human  love,  and  human  weakness, 
had  been  entirely  withdrawn,  and  a  hoUer  light  had  dawned  upon  her 
soul,  giving  it  new  and  clearer  perceptions,  even  of  familiar  and  surround- 
ing things,  that  she  could  bring  herself  to  speak,  even  to  her  mother,  of 
the  great  shock  and  trial  of  her  life — the  one  bitter  drop  in  her  cup, 
which,  had  all  besides  been  smooth  and  sweet,  would  still  have  poisoned 
the  whole  draught  to  her. 

It  was,  as  Mrs.  Lee  too  feelingly  experienced,  a  melancholy  task  to 
watch  this  long  struggle  betwixt  life  and  death — ^youth  and  disease-— 
beauty  and  the  grave  ;  but  after  she  knew  all,  how  incomparably  happier 
it  felt  to  her,  to  consign  her  child  even  to  that  dark  passage  upon  which 
•he  was  entering,  so  that  it  oucht  but  lead  her  in  safety  to  a  region  of 
eternal  rest  and  glory ! — How  blissful  in  comparison  was  this  conclusion 
to  the  hopes  she  had  so  fondly  indulged,  rather  than  the  committal  of  her 
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cherished  one  to  that  long  living  death — that  malady  vithout  a  medicine 
or  a  cure — that  dark  imprisonment  without  a  hope  of  respite— to  which 
a  fond  and  feeling  woman  is  consigned  by  a  union  with  -one  who  marries 
her  from  sordid  or  inferior  motives,  and  who  wants  the  heart  to  appreciate 
the  silent  sacrifice  of  hers  ! 

From  this,  the  most  suffering  and  dreadful  doom  which  the  world, 
with  its  many  soitows,  could  disclose,  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were 
laid  bare, — from  this  long  agony  the  dying  girl  had  now  escaped.  The 
wrenching  away  of  those  chains  which  had  eaten  into  her  young  life,  had 
cost  her  no  trifling  amount  of  suffering  at  the  time,  but  it  was  over  now 
— ^well  over ;  and  she  could  lay  her  head  in  peace  upon  her  mother's 
bosom,  without  a  wish  but  to  depart,  that  she  might  be  with  Him  who 
knows  what  human  sorrow  and  suffering  is ;  and  who  is  ever  dearer  to 
the  sorrowing  heart,  for  having  trod  this  thorny  path  of  omi,  and  walked 
before  us  in  the  gloomy  valley,  and  tasted  both  of  agony  and  death. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  What  is  there  we  can  be  doing  now,  Betsy  ?"  said  Dorothy  Dalrymple 
one  morning  to  that  busy  personage,  as  she  was  engaged  in  the  never- 
ending  occupation  which  she  called  **  putting  things  to  rights." 

"  What  is  there  we  can  be  doing?"  responded  Betsy  in  a  tone  of  cii> 
nous  inquiry' — "  If  I  might  speak  my  mind," — but  she  hesitated  at  these 
words,  well  knowing  that  her  mind,  if  once  finding  vent  in  words  on  the 
subject  of  her  mistress's  affairs,  might  not  be  altogether  welcome,  nor  in- 
deed so  flattering  as  were  some  people's  observations  in  the  same  quarter. 

"  Pray  let  me  have  it,"  said  Dorothy,  **  if  it  is  indeed  your  mind,  as 
you  call  it.  To  have  a  person's  real  mind,  if  they  have  one,  is  exactly 
what  I  like." 

"  Humph !"  said  Betsy, — "  that's  as  the  case  may  be." 

"  But  let  me  hear  your  mind,  at  any  rate,"  resumed  her  mistress.  "  It 
surely  cannot  be  a  bitter  mind  that  you  have  against  me." 

"  Why,  no,"  replied  Betsy  ;  "  you  have  been  too  kind  to  me  and  mine 
for  that.  I  hope  I  am  not  ungrateful.  Miss  Dalrymple.  I  hope  I  know 
a  friend  from  an  enemy.  I  should  be  a  fool  else,  for  I've  had  a  taste  oi 
both." 

"  But  what  is  the  mind,  Betsy,  that  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about,  and 
what  is  there  for  you  and  me  to  do  ?  I  like  working  with  you.  There  is 
a  spirit  and  a  determination  about  you  that  suits  my  disposition." 

"  When  we  make  bonfires  together  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  that  midnight  fire  was  a  glorious  idea.  And  nobody 
knows  a  word  about  it  beyond  myself  and  you." 

"  And  you  have  really  gone  about  thanking  these  friends  of  yours  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes.  I  have  thanked  them  so  warmly,  and  so  pointedly,  that  in 
some  instances  I  have  made  them  blush,  and  then  my  triumph  has  been 
complete.  But  do  not  let  us  speak  again  of  this  stupidity — it  is  too  ah* 
surd.    £very  thing  is  stupid  to  me  now,  Betsy.     What  shall  I  do  V 
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''  Oct  married,  I  suppose/'  replied  Betsj,  with  an  air  of  ineffable  con* 
tempt. 

**  That  is  just  the  most  stupid  of  all,"  said  Dorothy. 

"And  that's  been  my  opinion  for  long,"  responded  her  companioo. 
"  But  if  people  will  make  fools  of  themselves,  and  ruin  their  prospects 
for  life,  it  s  of  no  use  my  speaking — no  use  in  the  world,  Miss  Dalrymple. 
Tre  said  a  good  deal  touching  marriage  in  my  time,  but  the  world  goes 
just  its  own  way  for  all  that." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  married  yourself,  some  time,  Bet^y. " 

*'  I  ?"  said  the  woman,  swelling  with  a  power  of  indignation  that  might 
have  found  vent  in  a  louder  peal  of  eloquence  than  ever  issued  from  those 
lips  before,  but  that  at  the  precise  moment  when  Betsy  had  risen  to  her 
utmost  height,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  half  her  work  had  ye\. 
to  be  completed  before  the  little  parlor  could  be  made  perfectly  neat,  and 
ready  for  a  reception-room. 

Had  the  bustling  woman  known  who  stood  on  the  steps  at  this  mo- 
ment, much  of  her  labor  might  have  been  dispensed  with  ;  for  on  reply- 
ing to  a  second  knock,  in  which  Betsy  detected  a  touch  of  the  plebeiaa 
oi^er,  which  made  her  linger  and  look  back  with  some  regret  upon  the 
result  of  her  wasted  efforts,  who  should  she  behold  on  opening  the  door 
but  her  brother  James  Burton — ^no  lon^r  the  down-hearted,  abject-look- 
ing man  he  had  so  lately  been,  but  glowing  with  confidence,  and  again 
animated  by  his  constitutional  hope. 

On  hearing  her  servant  exclaim  at  the  door,  ''Why,  James,  is  that 
you  ?"  Miss  JL)alr}*mple  requested  that  he  might  be  shown  into  the  parlor 
where  she  was  seated,  as  she  wished  to  talk  with  him  about  his  affairs 
and  prospects ;  and  as  it  was  now  too  early  in  the  day  for  any  of  her 
own  friends  to  be  expected,  she  had  no  objection  to  while  away  an  hour 
in  this  or  any  other  way  that  might  furnish  amusement  for  the  passing 
moment. 

**  Well,  James,"  said  Dorothy,  holding  out  her  hand,  for  she  was  very 
cordial  and  familiar  where  neither  her  pride  nor  her  prejudices  were  con- 
cerned. "  I  suppose,"  she  continued,  **  you  are  making  all  things  ready 
as  fast  as  you  can,  for  sailing  ?" 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  said  James,  in  his  usual  hesitating  manner  when  his 
own  mind  was  doubtful,  which  indeed  it  mostly  was. 

"  That  was  a  nice  sum  of  money  which  I  obtained  for  you,"  continued 
Dorothy,  "  was  it  not  ?" 

"  Why  as  to  that,"  repeated  James,  "  I've  been  thinking — ^" 

"  Not  of  returning  it,  I  hope,"  said  Dorothy. 

**  No,  no,"  siiid  James,  **  I  mnot  such  a  simpleton  as  that.  I've  been 
thinking,  and  my  wife's  been  thinking — our  James  too,  he's  been  thinking 
— we've  all  been  thinking  what  a  fine  cnance  we  have  just  now  to  double  it. 

"  Don't  listen  to  him  another  moment,"  said  Betsy  in  a  very  earnest 
whisper,  laying  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  mistress.  "  He's  been 
doubling  his  money  ever  since  I  knew  him,  and  it  has  always  turned  out 
:o  be  halfing  it  instead  ;  and  that  it  will  to  his  dying  hour." 

Dorothy  could  not  help  smiling  to  herself,  but  she  still  paid  James  Bur- 
ton the  respect  to  turn  to  him  again  and  to  inquire  further  into  the  pro- 
ject which  he  had  in  view,  for  it  was  very  evident  from  his  important  and 
confidential  manner,  that  he  had  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  divul* 
ipDg  some  very  promising  Bcheme,  upon  which  his  heart  was  set 
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"  1  thought  that  by  this  time,"  added  Dorothy,  "  you  would  have  been 
almost  ready  to  sail.  They  talk  of  the  end  of  next  month  for  the  vesBd 
your  friends  have  chosen  for  you.  Is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  to  as- 
sist you  in  making  preparations  ?  for  it  must  really  be  a  great  undertaking 
with  a  wife  and  so  many  children.** 

James  Burton  shook  his  head,  and  his  countenance  drooped  into  a  vetr 
dolorous  expression :  his  wife  and  children  were  his  pathetic  themes.  Hb 
could  never  express  what  he  felt  touching  them.  He  now  fancied  that  it 
was  altogether  touching  them,  and  not  at  all  himself,  that  he  had  taken  up 
his  present  views  on  the  subject  of  emigration  ;  and  although  assured  by 
his  cousin  who  had  returned  from  that  far-off  region  of  the  world  to  whiea 
he  appeared  destined,  and  by  all  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  subject,  tkst 
wives  and  children  were  estimated  at  a  higher  value  there  than  here^ 
James  Burton  either  did  not  give  full  credence  to  this  statement,  or  did 
not  wish  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  family,  already  in  some  respects  too 
precious. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  for  you  ?*'  Miss  Dairy mple  inquired 
again,  for  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  point. 

"  Why  as  to  that,**  said  James  again,  and  his  countenance  now  bright- 
ened, ''  there  is  a  matter  of  some  moment  which  I  have  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  to  you,  as  one  may  say ;  only  that  my  sister 
Betsy  keeps  such  a  sharp  look-out.  I  think  I  should  explain  myself 
better  if  Betsy  was  not  in  the  room  at  all.** 

"  You  surprise  me,**  said  Miss  Dalrymple  ;  "  why  Betsy  is  your  best 
friend  !   Such  a  clever  managing  friend  too — such  a  help — such  a  prop.** 

*'  Look  you,**  said  James  Burton,  "  I  acknowledge  all  that.  No  one 
knows  or  values  our  Betsy  more  than  I  do ;  but  dpn*t  you  think,  Miv 
Dalrymple,  there  are  times  when  a  man  may  be  propped  a  little  too 
much — fairly  carried  off  his  own  legs,  as  one  may  say, — made  to  walk 
upon  another  person*s  legs,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  in  your  presenee* 
Miss  Dalrymple,  and  so  feeling  very  much  iike  being  run  away  with— -do 
you  see  ?' 

"  I  see,  perfectly,"  replied  Miss  Dalrymple,  smiling.  "  Suppose  then, 
Betsy,  you  leave  your  brother  and  me  alone  for  a  few  mmutes. 

"  That  is  an  odd  idea,*'  observed  Betsy,  who  nevertheless  knew  hw 
duty  too  well  not  to  comply  with  this  request ;  but  she  took  her  revenffe 
by  such  a  look  at  her  brother  as  she  swept  past  him,  that  no  woras 
could  have  better  made  him  understand  how  he  was  still  accountable  to 
her  for  what  he  might  subsequently  do,  whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  his  conversation  with  her  mistress,  or  whatever  their  two  wise  heads 
might  decide  upon  together. 

Feeling  more  at  his  ease  after  he  had  walked  to  the  door  and  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  really  closed,  James  Burton  now  opened  the  buainets 
in  hand  by  going  so  far  back  as  to  the  seizure  of  his  own  person,  his 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  condemnation,  with  many  lengthy  details  of 
facts  already  well  known  to  his  sole  auditor,  and  which  she  would  baTO 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  listening  to,  but  that  her  eyes  were  all 
the  time  engaged  in  glancing  over  a  new  work  of  engravings,  which  had 
just  been  offered  to  her  acceptance. 

"  Well  ?**  said  Dorothy,  after  every  pause ;  but  already  she  was  bo- 
ginning  to  understand  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  James  Burton's  harangue. 
Already  she  could  discover  that  the  event  of  his  trial  and  imprisonmeati 
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ber  own  visit  to  his  cell,  the  interest  excited  j>y  his  unjust  sentence,  and 
the  attention  he  found  himself  just  now  attracting  wherever  he  went, 
had  made  a  very  powerful  impression  on  his  mind ;  in  short,  had  been  the 
means  of  orifi;inating  there  the  singular  idea,  that,  if  not  in  reality  a 
hero,  he  was  m  his  own  person  an  miportant  and  interesting  man  at  the 

S resent  moment,  and  altogether  in  a  position  to  make  very  eztensiye 
emands  upon  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  pubhc. 

As  the  speaker  warmed  with  his  subject,  his  language  grew  leas  em- 
barrassed and  more  direct ;  and  as  Dorothy  smiled  with  a  meaning  in  her 
looks  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand,  and  as  she  "  threw 
no  cold  water  in  his  face,'*  as  he  expressed  himself  in  relation  to  his 
sbter,  but  listened  as  a  lady  ought  to  listen,  he  went  on  dilating  upon 
all  the  favors  he  had  received,  and  more  which  he  expected  to  receive 
from  high  and  influential  parties  in  the  place,  relating  instances  of  flattery 
and  condescension,  drawing  favorable  conclusions  from  hints  which  he 
imagined  to  have  been  thrown  out,  imd  winding  up  with  the  grand  climax 
of  his  ardent  anticipations  already  shadowed  forth  in  the  dim  prospect 
of  an  event  which  was  to  constitute  the  seal  and  bond  of  his  security  in 

prosperous  line  of  life  forever,  which  event  existing  at  present  only  in 
behef,  was  no  other  than  the  invitation  of  James  Burton  to  dine  with  the 
"  lord  "  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  common  council,  in  full  dignity  and 
splendor. 

**  Only  think  of  that,  ma'am !"  said  the  credulous  and  hopeful  man, 
when  he  reached  the  glorious  issue.  "  Only  thmk  of  that !  he  added, 
with  a  look  which  demanded  congratulation,  however  premature. 

<■  Ah !  that."  said  Dorothy,  "  wiU  be  at  the  time  of  your  Icave-taldng. 
I  suppose. 

"  Leave-taking !"  exclaimed  James  Burton,  with  extreme  surprise ; 
"  there  will  be  no  leave-taking  then !  Why,  I  shall  be  a  made  man  for 
life  after  1  have  dined  with  the  lord  mayor — established — ^rooted — I  and 
my  children  after  me.     What  leave-taking  should  there  be  then?*' 

"  Then  you  don't  intend  to  go  to  Australia  at  all  ?"  asked  Dorothy, 
astonished  in  her  turn. 

"Australia!"  exclaimed  James  Burton  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
*'  What  should  I  go  there  for  ?  Send  the  judges  and  the  lawyers  to 
Australia,  if  you  l£e ;  but  don't  send  me.  No,  no.  Miss  Dalrymple.  I 
know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that."       * 

"  But,  James,  the  mere  eating  of  a  dinner  one  day  with  the  lard 
mayor,  as  you  call  him,  wont  help  you  to  a  dinner  of  your  own  the 
next." 

"  Won't  it !    Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?'* 

**  I  do  not  see  how  it  should." 

"  Nor  I,  neither.  Mind  me,  I  don't  pretend  to  any  thing  of  that  sort,  nor 
I  never  had  no  gift  at  reasoning,  as  Betsy  calls  it,  since  I  was  a  boy  at 
school,  and  they  beat  me  black  and  blue  with  a  ruler.  But  I  know  that 
wiser  men  than  me,  and  richer  too,  and  consequently  better  men  alto- 
gether, count  no  little  upon  these  dinners,  think  themselves  made  men 
when  they  are  invited  to  dine  with  somebody  great  and  titled,  as  one 
may  say.'' 

"  After  all,  James,"  said  Dorothy,  looking  very  grave,  **  it  strikes  me 

iron  had  bettor  sail  for  Australia  with  the  money  that  has  been  raised 
or  the  purpose,  even  after  you  have  dined  with  the  lord  mayor." 
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*'  That  IS  your  real  opinion,  is  it.  Miss  Dalrymplc  ?'* 

"  It  is  my  very  decided  opinion." 

"  It  is  a  very  painful  thing  to  me  to  dispute  the  opinion  of  one 
who  has  been  so  good  to  me  and  mine,  and  who  is  besides  that  spoken 
of  as  being  so  clever.  But  the  thing  is  quite  impossible,  Miss  Dal- 
rymple ;  in  short,  I  cannot  with  my  large  family  afford  to  throw 
away  so  fine  a  chance,  and  to  leave  my  fortunes  all  behind  me  in  that 


manner.*' 


« 


**  What  chance  do  you  mean,  James  V 

"  The  chance  that  lies  before  me  now — as  fine  a  chance  as  any  maa 
could  wish  to  lay  his  hand  upon." 

"  Of  what  ?" 

"  Of— of— of— of  getting  on." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Every  way." 
Every  way,  is  often  no  way." 

Why,  bless  your  heart.  Miss  Dalrymple,  if  I  must  speak  out,  they 
ore  all  so  fond  of  me.  You  never  heard  such  a  sUr  as  there  is  in  the 
town  about  me,  wherever  I  go.  Why,  I  am  in  the  print-shops.  People 
point  at  me  as  I  go  past,  and  gentlemen  that  never  looked  the  way  I 
was  before,  call  out '  Burton,  my  good  fellow,'  and  actually  shake  bands 
with  me  in  the  street !" 

**  But  these  gentlemen  don't  send  you  legs  of  mutton  home  for  your 
teble,  do  they  ?" 

"  That's  all  to  come.  Miss  Dalrymple." 

"  ]^ow  that  is  just  what  you  will  find  in  Australia,  James ;  and,  with 
your  family,  I  should  think  a  plentiful  table  would  be  better  than  a  shake 
of  the  hand  from  any  man." 

''  It's  not  a  bad  thing.  Miss  Dalrymple,  I  am  free  to  own  that :  and 
Emma  and  the  children  are  for  the  most  part  hearty  at  their  meat'* 

"  When  they  can  get  it." 

"  True,  true — when  they  can  get  it." 

"  Then  be  advised  by  me,  James.  I've  done  a  good  deal  to  help  yon, 
and  I  shall  be  sadly  disappointed  if,  after  all,  you  refuse  to  go." 

"  My  dear  lady,  I  would  go  if  I  cotdd  see  it  wisdom  to  go ;  but,  as  I 
said  before,  it  seems  to  me  like  fiyyig  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  now 
that  this  great  luck  has  befallen  me,  to  run  away  and  leave  it ;  besides 
which,  I  don't  fiincy  they  can  spare  me.  It  seems  to  me  I'm  wanted 
here.     Why,  there  will  be  nobody  to  fill  my  place." 

"  We  shall  feel  it  for  a  little  while  no  doubt,  James ;  but  places  gener- 
ally fill  up  one  way  or  another.  Besides  which,  don't  you  know  there  is 
a  turning-point  in  most  people's  lives,  where  they  do  more  for  thdr  fame, 
and  are  really  more  talked  about  by  going  away  than  by  remaining.  I 
have  read  a  great  deal,  James,  and  I  always  find  in  books  that  great 
men,  heroes,  and  those  that  set  the  world  talking  about  them,  go  away— 
disappear  like  a  blaze,  or  a  flash  of  lightning,  when  at  the  height  of  thdr 
distinction,  and  so  remain  to  be  talked  about  forever ;  while  if  they  bad 
settled  down  like  common  people,  gone  into  a  trade,  or  been  seen  eveir 
day  in  their  ordinary  clothes  and  character,  they  would  soon  have  ceasd 
to  be  thought  any  thing  of." 


And 


"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Miss  DalrympleT,  but  there  is  somethin&r  in  that^ 
id  yet,  I  don't  think  /  should  either ;  for  beyond  and  above  bemg  USb&U 
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by  the  hand,  as  I  have  been  taken  lately,  I  have  a  little  plan  of  my  own 
for  keeping  thincrs  up,  like/' 

**  What  is  it,  James  ?  You  must  let  me  into  your  secret.  I  am  very 
curious  indeed." 

James  Burton  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  a  long  time.  They  were  very 
loose,  and  very  large,  yet  not  at  all  accustomed  to  contain  much  valuable 
matter.  On  the  present  occasion  their  contents  appeared  to  be  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  loose  papers,  many  of  which  were  scattered  on  the 
floor  in  his  fruitless  attempts  to  draw  out  the  whole  mass  at  once.  While 
gathering  these  up,  and  endeavoring  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
rest,  he  observed  to  Miss  Dalrymple,  **  You  have  a  strange,  wheedling 
way  of  your  own.  One  can  keep  nothing  from  you.  I  wouldn't  have 
Betsy  know  of  this  for  any  money,  till  it's  out,  and  then —  " 

"  My  curiosity  is  immense,"  said  Dorothy,  as  he  prepared  to  place  the 
papers  in  her  hands.     **  Do  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about." 

'*  You  shall  see,"  said  the  man,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  I  think  I  should  prefer  your  teUing  me,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  By  no  means.  Miss  Dalrymple.     That  would  spoil  all." 

**  Just  tell  me  the  meaning — the  subject,"  said  Dorothy,  really  dis- 
tressed at  the  sight  of  such  heaps  of  confusion  about  to  be  poured  into 
her  lap.  "  I  cannot — ^indeed  I  cannot  do  any  thing  with  these  papers, 
unless  you  will  first  tell  me  what  they  are  all  about. 

James  Burton  looked  greatly  disappointed ;  but  as  the  lady  actually 
thrust  back  his  hands,  and  shrunk  away  from  his  offering,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  restrain  his  eagerness  to  pay  her  the  high  compliment  which 
had  for  some  time  been  destined  to  be  laid  at  her  feet  in  its  present  form. 

Retreating  a  little  under  his  severe  chagrin,  James  Burton  began  to 
think  in  what  words  he  could  best  explain  himself. 

"  While  I  was  in  prison,"  said  he,  "  though  not  before  I  expected  to 
get  out,  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  would  write  a  book.  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  everybody  now-a-days,  thrown  into  any  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, writes  a  book ;  and  who  could  have  more  to  write  about  than  /, 
James  Burton.  At  first  I  found  some  difficulty,  as  you  may  suppose ; 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  beginning  was  every  thing— once  fairly  started, 
words  came  to  my  pen  faster  than  I  could  write  them.  See  here !  see 
here !"  he  continued,  exhibiting  sheet  after  sheet,  '*  this  is  all  about  the 
miser  and  his  garden,  and  it's  not  finished  yet ;  for  I've  counted  the 
bricks  in  the  garden  wall,  and  measured  the  height  of  the  door,  and  the 
length  of  frontage  into  the  garden,  and  into  the  lane — it's  all  as  exact 
— m>m  the  tabby  cat  that  ran  along  the  wall,  to  the  rain-tub  that  stands 
in  the  comer.  Policeman  Jilks  thinks  I  didn't  see  a  tabby  cat ;  but  I 
know  I  did.  It's  all  put  down,  you'll  find  it  there.  Miss  Dalrymple. 
And  then  there's  my  cell  in  the  prison — stone  for  stone — flag  for  flag — 
all  true — and  the  law  court — bless  your  heart,  but  that's  fine!  you  never 
read  nothing  to  come  up  to  that,  I'll  warrant — pillars,  benches,  judge 
and  council,  wigs,  and  robes,  and  me  standing  there,  and  our  Betsy  1— if 
my  book  doesn  t  make  a  stir.  Miss  Dalrymple,  when  it's  out,  never  take 
my  word  for  any  thing  again." 

"  Indeed,  I  will  take  your  word  for  it  very  willingly,"  said  Dorothy, 
"  but  when  is  it  to  be  ?" 

**  It  strikes  me,  that  now  is  the  very  time.  I  shall  never  be  more 
talked  about  than  I  am  iiow»  saving  and  excepting  after  the  book; 
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and  so  the  sooner  you  can  get  all  this  put  to  rights,  Miss  Daliym|de» 
the  better." 

"  Mercy  on  me  1"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  "  am  I  to  put  your  book  to  rights^ 
James  ?" 

•*  It's  what  I  look  to,"  he  replied.  "  There's  many  would  like  to  do 
it— many  looking  for  the  job ;  but  as  you've  been  so  beyond  them  aD  in 
kindness ;  and,  moreover,  like  myself,  are  a  good  deal  talked  about,  and 
thought  of,  it  struck  me  we  mi^ht  work  together  pleasantly — into  one 
another's  hands,  as  one  may  say. ' 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Dorothy,  "  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  indeed ;  but  you  must  allow  me  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  adviee, 
James." 

**  As  you  please>  Miss  Dalrymple ;  but  I  don't  feel  to  be  particulariy 
wanting  advice  just  now." 

'*  And  yet  I  think  you  will  see  as  I  do»  James,  when  I  have  explained 
myself  fully." 

"I  don't  think  I  shall,  if  it's  any  thing  likely  to  go  against  the 
book." 

*'  By  no  means,  James.  I  would  have  you  write  a  book— a  mxuh  bet- 
ter book  than  this." 

"  I  don't  see  exactly  how  that  should  be." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  Many  good  books  are  written,  James,  that  nobody  sees 
or  knows  any  thing  about — books  that  nobody  reads,  because  the  subject 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  A  prison,  for  instance,  is  not  a  pleasant  subjeei 
It  makes  people  gloomy  and  miserable.  Besides  which,  every  thii^  ii 
known  about  prisons  that  people  want  to  know,  and  in  some  cases  a  good 
deal  more.  All  low  and  disreputable  people  are  acquainted  with  priBOOS* 
You  would  get  no  credit  by  such  a  subject,  in  any  way.  But  suppose^ 
nowy  you  should  write  a  book  about  Australia,  would  not  that  be  acing 
something  for  yourself  and  for  the  world  ?" 

"  I  must  get  there,  first,"  said  James  Burton,  <<  and  they  tell  me  tbe 
voyage  is  very  long." 

"  But  all  the  way  you  can  be  writing — ^writing  about  your  voyage,  and 
any  thing  on  shipboard.  You'll  get  your  hand  in,  and  be  quite  perfoel 
by  the  time  you  arrive." 

**  1  should  have  thought  all  this,"  said  James,  returning  to  his  papen» 
for  which  he  already  felt  the  deep  affection  of  authorship — **  1  should 
have  thought  all  this  might  have  shown  you  that  I  had  got  my  band  in. 
Early  and  late  have  I  sat  up  over  those  pages — no,  no.  Miss  Dalrymple^ 
I  can't  consent  to  give  them  up." 

"  Then  leave  them  to  me,  James,  and  let  me  ^mblish  them  for  jcm 
after  you  are  gone,  so  that  we  may  get  up  a  repletion  ready  for  jow 
great  work  on  Australia." 

"  That's  not  a  bad  idea.  Miss  Dalrymple." 

"  Leave  it  to  me  too,  James,  to  get  you  off  in  style.  If  there  is  a  atir 
about  you  now,  what  wiU  there  be  when  everybody  is  taking  leave,  and 
you  are  going  off  to  a  new  country — the  ship  about  to  sail,  and  crowds 
of  people  on  the  pier,  and  on  the  shore,  and  shoutmg^,  and  wavings  el 
handkerchiefs — Oh  I  there's  nothing  like  that,  James,  for  making  a 
feel  pleasant  to  himself,  and  pleased  with  everybody  else." 

**  I  must  say  it  sounds  as  if  there  was  something  in  it." 

**  Depend  upon  it  there  is  a  great  deal." 
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"  I  thouldn't  wonder  bat  there  is." 

"  Then  you  will  really  go,  James,  as  we  have  planned  foi  you ;  and 
writo  m  book  about  Australia,  and  tell  the  people  in  England  what  they 
never  heard  before  ?" 

"  I'll  be  whipped  if  I  won't." 

"  Come,  come,  you  are  a  sensible  man  after  all ;  and  I  won't  let  Betsy 
nm  you  down  again." 

"  Stop  a  bit — stop  a  bit»"  said  James,  as  Miss  Dalrymple  opened  the 
door  for  him  to  depart.     "  Not  a  word  to  Betsy  about  the  book !" 

**  Not  a  word,  I  promise  you." 

**  Not  about  neither  of  'um.  For  I  declare,  if  I  know  which  I  like  the 
thoughts  of  best.  Only  I  guess,  if  left  to  myself,  I  should  stick  to  the 
old  'an  yet." 

"  But  you  trill  go,  James  ?" 

"  Go  ?  yes.  They  call  it  a  new  world,  tkcU  out  yonder.  I'd  bet  any- 
body a  trifle  they'll  think  it  new  when  they  read  my  book." 

"  I've  no  manner  of  doubt  bat  they  will,  James.' 

When  Betsy  Burton  was  called  into  the  room  after  the  settling  of  these 
important  transactions,  she  saw  upon  her  brother's  countenance  an  ex- 
pression of  such  triumphant  delight,  that  her  warm  heart  would  inmie- 
diately  have  offered  its  ready  sympathy  and  congratalation,  but  for  cer- 
tain misgivings  suggested  by  the  smile  which  played  upon  the  lips  of  her 
mistress,  and  which  she  had  learned  distinctly  to  understand. 

**  Not  one  word,  Betsy,"  said  Miss  Dalrymple,  in  her  most  authoritative 
tone,  "  except  to  bid  your  brother  good-by.  We  have  important  busi- 
ness in  hand ;  but  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  James,  is  to  tell  your  wife 
and  children  that  all  must  positively  be  ready  by  the  end  of  this  month." 

James  Burton  was  so  exalted  in  his  personal  feetings,  and  so  elated  at 
the  splendor  of  his  prospects  for  the  future,  that  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  he  was  induced  to  make  his  egress  from  the  door  without  be- 
traying to  hb  sister  by  some  suggestive  hint,  or  some  exulting  allusion, 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  hopeful  promise  which  seemed  already  to 
throw  him  and  his  whole  family  mto  the  most  radiant  sunshine.  Betsy, 
however,  was  not  a  person  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  flattering  delusion 
in  which  he  now  rejoiced.  Her  contempt  for  all  folly,  and  her  hatred  of 
all  deception,  from  whatever  kindly  motive  it  might  emanate,  would  soon 
have  destroyed  the  fabric  upon  which  Dorothy  was  building  her  only  as- 
torance  of  the  poor  man's  actual  departure  from  a  country  where  he  could 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  disappointment  and  disaster,  if  not  actual 
misery  and  starvation ;  she  therefore  repelled  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
Betsy  to  penetrate  further  mto  her  plans,  by  assuming,  whenever  they 
were  touched  upon,  that  haughty  and  authoritative  manner  which  could 
effectually  silence  even  the  tongue  of  Betsy  Burton. 

But  while  reserved  and  incommunicable  in  this  quarter,  Dorothy  was 
active  and  busy  in  all  others.  Well  knowing  that  nothmg  but  the  eclat 
of  a  departure  which  should  make  the  impression  of  a  distinguished  event, 
woald  even  now  entirely  reconcile  that  step  to  the  parties  most  concerned, 
no  pains  were  spared  on  her  part  to  make  her  numerous  friends  acquainted 
with  the  time  and  place  of  tne  great  leave-taking ;  a  circumstance  which 
she  succeeded  in  painting  in  such  strong  and  interesting  colors,  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  her  visiting  acqoaintance  began  to  be  of  the  opinion,  that 
they  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  witness  tho  farewells  of  the  end- 
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grants ;  and  thus  they  oflfered  a  ready  compliance  wiUi  her  wish  that  they 
should  assemble  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel. 

This,  however,  w:is  not  quite  sufficient  to  attract  those  who  could  any 
evening  witness  a  display  of  sorrow  or  excitement  more  extreme  in  its 
expression,  and  at  the  same  time  more  graceful  and  refined.  Why  then 
should  the  friends  of  Miss  Dalrymple  disgust  themselves  by  assembling  on 
a  common  wharf  to  witness  a  vulgar  grief? 

As  questions  of  this  kind  very  naturally  arose,  Dorothy  began  to  see 
clearly  that  her  plan  must  be  changed ;  and  reflecting  that  the  world  ii 
never  so  much  pleased  at  being  a  spectator  of  sorrow,  as  when  it  can  enjoy 
itself  at  the  same  time,  she  consulted  with  Frederic  Ashley,  who  was  just 
at  the  present  moment  her  liberal  agent  in  all  afiJEurs  of  a  monetary  d^ 
scription ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  a  packet  should  be 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  emigrants  to  their  vessel,  while 

it  remained  at  anchor  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  M ;  and  thus, 

should  the  weather  prove  propitious,  a  very  agreeable  party  might  be 
collected  together,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  band  of  music,  and  a  liberal  pro- 
vision of  wines  and  other  refreshments,  might  manage  to  enjoy  themselves 
for  a  few  hours  very  much  to  their  hearts*  content 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Dorothy  Dalrymple  was  always 
happy — always  great  upon  these  occasions.  The  activity  necessary  for 
previous  arrangements  gave  her  health  and  spirits ;  ha>ing  every  thing 
her  own  way  gave  her  smiles  and  good  humor ;  bringing  together  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  all  thrown  out  of  their  accustomed  for- 
malities, gave  her  infimte  amusement;  being  herself  the  centre  of  aU 
attraction,  and  the  moving  principle  of  all  action,  gave  her  unusual  cheer* 
fulness  and  enjoyment ;  and  at  the  same  time  having  a  definite  pnrpoM 
upon  which  her  heart  was  set,  to  carry  out,  gave  her  a  secret  source  of 
satisfaction,  which  imparted  something  more  than  beauty  to  her  counte- 
nance and  manner. 

Dorothy,  in  her  humble  steamer,  was  no  pretended  personification  o£ 
the  Enchantress  of  the  Nile  in  her  proud  and  splendid  galley.  The 
slightest  approach  to  any  such  assumption  would  have  been  too  evident 
in  its  burlesque  to  escape  her  keenest  ridicule ;  but  her  secret  feelings 
were  in  all  probability  not  widely  different,  as  she  moved  about  from  one 
group  to  another,  saying  bright  and  pleasant,  but  appropriate  things  to 
all ;  and  keeping  all  in  excellent  humor,  well  pleased  with  themselves^ 
and  with  ever\'  thing  around  them,  in  consequence  of  the  smooth  and 
delicate  flatteries  which  she  mingled  with  all  she  said  or  did. 

Happily  for  the  party,  the  day  was  most  propitious :  a  cloudless  fkj 
overhead,  the  waves  which  curled  around  the  vessel  unusually  clear  and 
blue,  and  the  surrounding  air  without  a  breeze  to  ruffle  it,  just  keen  and 
sharp  enough  to  impart  a  feeling  of  health  and  strength  to  every  frame. 
Beyond  which,  the  band  of  music  was  good,  the  tunes  well  chosen, 
joyous,  and  triumphant ;  so  that  if  James  Surton  fancied  and  felt  himaelf 
a  nero  for  the  time,  he  had  at  least  as  good  ground  upon  which  to  bnild 
his  belief  as  many  who  have  gone  before  him  under  more  distinguished 
names. 

Many  people  thought  it  was  a  very  beautiful  sight  to  see,  and  the 
public  papers  did  ample  jusdce  to  the  fact — ^how  the  kind  ladies  kissed, 
and  fondled,  and  caressed  the  children  of  the  poor  emigrants  that  day» 
some  taking  off  an  ear-ring  to  place  in  their  hands  as  a  parting  preseott 
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'and  some  dispenstng  bonbovm— all  giying  somethiog — any  ihmg  that  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand.  It  was  well  Betsy  was  not  present,  or  her  faithml 
memory  might  have  gone  back  to  the  previous  offenngs  of  the  same  party* 
and  the  bonfire  which  ensued. 

Betsy  Burton  had  decidedly  declined  being  of  the  party,  for  many  rea- 
Kms  which  the  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  explain ;  but  chiefly  because 
there  lay  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  secret  store  of  natural  feeling 
which  might  have  proved  inconvenient  in  such  a  party,  at  such  a  umc. 
And  thus  her  hoarded  gifts  had  been  made  in  secret,  her  sisterly  fare- 
irells  uttered  when  none  could  hear  but  he  for  whom  they  were  felt  and 
qpoken ;  and  thus  she  now  sat  ak)ne  in  her  quiet  chamber,  while  that  gay 
party  shouted  their  adieus,  and  laughed  like  joyous  revellers  to  see  that 
humble  vessel  hoist  its  sail  with  ai!  its  load  of  weeping  emigrants,  as 
alowly  it  moved  onwards  with  the  turning  tide  towards  the  wide,  deep  sea. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Had  a  painter,  desirous  of  delineating  a  picture  of  female  excellence  in 
the  most  attractive  form,  sought  out  a  study  from  the  life,  he  could 
■earcely  have  found  a  subject  better  adapted  for  his  purpose  than  Edith 
Sgerton.  Lovely  in  face  and  person,  she  was  yet  more  remarkable  for 
an  evenness  of  temper,  and  generally  well-proportioned  mind,  which, 
while  it  dispUjred  no  quality  in  excess,  left  little  to  be  wished  for  that  was 
aasential  to  the  most  agreeable  and  even  charming  character.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  ^t  she  was  faultless,  but  her  faults  were  of  that 
description  which  seldom  make  their  possessor  less  beloved ;  and  as  she 
was  far  from  presuming  upon  her  own  talents  or  virtues,  they  had  to 
much  the  stronger  claim  upon  the  admiration  of  all  to  whom  they  were 
known. 

In  person  Edith  was  rather  lovely  than  beautiful, — ^her  features  more 
English  than  Grecian, — her  complexion  brilliant,  yet  fair,  with  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  luxuriant  hair  of  a  rich  chestnut  brown.  In  perfect  harmony 
with  such  a  face,  and  with  a  figpire  of  no  veiy  slender  proportions,  was 
her  gentle,  soothmg  manner,  whenever  there  was  any  person  or  any  thing 
to  be  pitied,  comforted,  or  loved  ;  while,  on  the  other  nand,  a  bright,  an- 
imated expression  of  countenance,  and  an  energy  of  voice  and  action 
aomewhat  unusual  with  a  character  so  soft  and  kind,  gave  hopeful  prom* 
iae  that  in  Edith  Egerton  might  be  found  a  friend  of  real  help  and  ster- 
lioff  value. 

With  all  the  freshness  and  buoyant  elasticity  of  youth  and  health, 
imchilled  by  disappointment,  unclouded  by  anxiety  or  care,  Edith  moved 
about  like  one  woo  never  yet  had  trod  on  thorns,  and  yet  her  lot  in  life 
bad  been  one  which  few  would  have  envied,  and  fewer  still  would  have 
regarded  as  exempt  from  trial  and  solicitude.  Her  family  had  been  one 
in  which  disease  and  death  had  made  many  inroads,  until  a  brother  and 
sister  were  all  who  remained  of  her  father's  house.  In  all  probability, 
the  many  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  the  many  tears  they  had  shed 
tflfieiher,  had  been  the  means  of  rendering  the  two  more  oloeely  attached 
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to  each  other,  and  in  some  respects  more  independent  of  all  the  woild 
beside. 

It  would  seem  Strang,  that  having  borne  the  tearing  asunder  ol  n 
many  household  ties,  Edith  should  be  still  so  light  of  heart ;  but  such  m 
not  unfrequentlj  the  case  with  those  who  live  to  sorvive  many  looes : 
nor  was  it  less  consistent  with  the  realities  of  every-day  life,  that  the 
whose  nearest  connections  had  almost  all  sunk  under  constitutional  mala- 
dies, should  herself  enjoy  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  health  as  ireU  >• 
cheerfulness. 

But  while  Edith  rejoiced  in  this  exuberant  flow  of  energy  and  buoyant 
spirits — of  strength  and  capability — which  only  ceased  at  that  precite 
boundary  beyond  which  it  would  have  become  unfeminine,  there  was  one 
over  whom  she  watched  with  the  alternate  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  a 
child,  who  shared  not  in  these  enjoyments ;  and  to  whom,  with  all  hgg 
care  and  all  her  tenderness,  she  strove  in  vain  to  impart  some  portion  of 
the  healthy  cheerfulness  with  which  her  own  heart  was  always  flowin^L 

Henry  Egerton,  the  brother  who  formed  the  chief  object  of  her  me^ 
was  perhaps,  in  all  respects  but  one,  as  complete  a  contrast  to  his  sister 
as  could  have  been  found.  That  one  point  of  resemblance  was  an  affec- 
tionate, trusting,  and  devoted  heart.  AfiSicted  from  his  birth  with  a 
lameness  which  greatly  disfigured  one  limb,  and  seldom,  even  in  his  child- 
hood,  having  known  the  sensation  of  being  free  from  bodily  pain  or  suf- 
fering of  one  kind  or  another,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  temper  of 
the  brother  to  remain  either  equal  in  itself,  or  easily  controlled.  So  Cur 
from  this,  he  suffered  even  more  than  from  bodDy  pain,  under  a  nervooi 
irritability  which  it  was  at  times  impossible  to  soothe,  and  which  it  wovdd 
have  been  difficult  indeed  to  bear  with  in  any  close  relationship,  but  for  the 
redeeming  properties  of  head  as  well  as  heart  which  he  possessed  in 
ordinary  degree. 

Unfortunately  for  the  sensitive,  studious,  sickly  boy,  his  family  had  i 
agined,  because  he  was  bom  lame,  and  loved  reading  better  tiban  play, 
that  he  must  be  a  genius ;  and  thus,  by  their  ill-judged  flattery,  and  br 
the  pains  which  were  taken  to  stimulate  his  precocious  talents,  Uiey  bad 
taught  him  to  nurse  within  his  bosom  the  germ  of  that  poison-tree  which 
was  to  overshadow  his  whole  life. 

But  whether  Henry  Egerton  was  in  his  own  character  a  geniua  or  not» 
he  certainly  possessed  two  of  the  leading  features  of  genius  in  no  ordiaaij 
degree.  He  lived  upon  the  opinion  of  others ;  and  he  had  a  prerailing 
impression  upon  his  own  mind  that  no  one  understood  him.  Thos,  il 
was  not  always  ill-temper,  still  less  was  it  spite,  which  made  him  npA 
officious  kindness,  and  even  sometimes  drive  away  the  best-intentioiied 
friends.  It  was  far  more  frequently  a  natural  impatience  at  not  being 
able  to  find  a  single  human  being  capable  of  feeling  with  him,  as  well  at 
far  him.  Manv,  in  fact,  felt  for  him.  The  lame  lx>y,  with  his  thin  lips, 
pde  cheek,  and  fiery  eye — his  little  white  quivering  hand,  that  scaroely 
had  the  steadiness  or  power  to  grasp  his  crutch — it  was  evident  that  lii 
was  an  object  almost  universally  felt  for ;  but  had  he  been  felt  wiA^ 
there  would  have  been  few  amongst  his  compassionate  friends  who  wonld 
have  made  their  pity  manifest ;  for  the  pang  it  sometimes  sent  into  hil 
sad  and  troubled  sou],  was  almost  too  much  for  childhood  to  sustain. 

His  crutch,  too ;  instead  of  regarding  it  with  complao«ncy,  or  thank* 
fulness,  the  lame  boy  learned  to  fook  upon  it  as  the  moat  hideoiia 
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fli  the  whole  creation — ^the  instniment  of  his  humiliadon — ^the  monstrouB 
thorn  forever  piercing  into  his  side.  Oh  !  how  often  had  he  tried,  when 
done  in  his  own  little  chamber,  to  walk,  or  at  least  to  stand,  unaided  by 
Ms  crutch ;  and  how  often  had  he  fallen,  prone,  abject,  and  despairing, 
onder  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  unsuccessful  trial !  How  often 
Imd  he  invented  false  pretences,  too,  to  hide  the  shame  and  to  prevent 
Ae  exposure  of  these  experiments !  for  the  inquiry,  "  Mother,  did  they 
iawh  ?     had  too  eariy  become  more  familiar  to  him  than  his  prayers. 

To  no  other  ear  than  his  mother's  did  Henry  Egerton  for  a  long  time 
communicate  his  apprehensions  or  his  sufferings ;  and  when  his  mother 
was  taken  from  him,  the  solitariness  of  his  unshared  feelings  was  pitiful 
indeed.  Edith,  though  some  years  older  than  himself,  was  then  too 
young  to  know  the  value  of  her  own  affection  and  sympathy ;  and  how 
tlie  poor  boy  struggled  on  at  home,  but  worse  than  that — at  school ; 
what  hardships  and  imagined  cruelties  he  endured,  might,  had  his  own 
description  been  taken  as  a  warrant  for  their  truth,  have  formed  one  of 
tlie  most  affecting  records  of  human  suffering  ever  presented  to  the  world. 

Time,  however,  rolls  on  with  suffering  as  well  as  with  enjoyment, 
though  we  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  does ;  and  manhood 
came  to  the  too  sensitive  youth,  bringing  with  it  a  force  of  intellect, 
sharpened  rather  than  invigorated  by  pamful  study.  But  along  with 
this  nigh  gift,  there  were  others  of  a  more  dangerous  tendency  in  their 
influence  upon  the  happiness  and  misery  of  ordinary  life.  Long  suffering 
imd  found  a  voice  through  the  medium  of  song,  and  the  crushed  heart 
tliat  fancied  it  could  find  no  sympathy  in  human  jfellowship,  poured  forth 
ili  sorrows  to  the  winds  and  stars — the  flowers — the  streams — to  all 
inanimate  or  nnintellifirent  nature,  and  imagined  it  could  hear  responses 
Ml  of  tenderness  and  feeling,  wherever  there  was  beauty  to  attract  the 
eye,  or  melody  to  charm  the  ear.  Oh !  wonderful  accordance  with  the 
wants  of  human  suffering — infinite  harmony,  without  a  note  of  discord— 
erer  sounding  in  tlie  waves,  the  waterfalls,  the  song  of  birds,  the  very 
sBence  whispering  to  be  still,  when  nightfall  closes  around  us !  oh !  sym- 
pathy, that  fails  not  though  all  else  should  fail,  forever  lying  at  our  feet, 
withm  the  compass  of  our  view— our  grasp— our  fond  embrace — ^that 
grows  with  loneliness  and  want  of  fellowship !  oh !  beautiful  companion- 
ship of  flowers,  and  waving  woods,  and  fleecy  clouds  that  wreathe  around 
the  mountain  tops,  and  valleys  with  their  depth  of  shade,  and  gorgeous 
tinta  of  sunset  on  the  distant  landscape !  why  is  all  this  power  of  luxury 
and  pomp  of  beauty  sent  into  the  soul,  as  if  it  had  its  native  home,  its 
birthplace,  and  its  brotherhood  there,  and  only  went  abroad  into  the 
onter  worid,  to  come  back  with  a  fresher,  richer  harvest  of  delight  ? — 
why,  but  that  the  Creator  has  so  willed  it,  that  none  of  his  creatures 
should  be  wholly  desolate — none  utteHy  companionless. 

No  sooner  was  this  echo  from  the  voice  of  universal  nature  heard  by 
the  young  heart  of  him  whom  we  have  been  describing,  than  he  found 
an  occupation  and  a  purpose  in  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had  done  noth- 
ing but  acquire— drink  in — reflect — the  thoughts  of  others,  whetlier  bril- 
liant or  profound ;  now  he  began  to  create,  originate,  remould,  and  to 
tend  fortn  his  own  thoughts,  wliich  he  fondly  imagined  must  call  forth 
wordtf  from  others.  For  this  it  was  he  listened,  longed,  and  toiled,  all 
iraeunsciously,  however,  to  himself.  He  knew  not  the  tiie  that  was  burn- 
ing in  his  soul.     He  knew  not  the  nature  of  the  great  want  which  mad* 
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him  feel  so  desolate,  which  goaded  him  oq  to  action,  aod  would  not  let 
him  rest. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  that  Henry  Egerton  forsook  his 
sterner  studies  and  became  a  poet> — forsook  the  healthj  and  invigorating 
pursuits  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  minglfig 
thorns  and  roses  of  that  bed  on  which  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  dream, 
than  it  is  to  sleep.  Here  it  was  that  he  nursed  the  ruling  tendency  of  hk 
nature  until  it  grew  into  a  passion.  Here  it  was  that  he  became  the  slaTe 
of  fitful  humors,  led  away  by  fancies  often  painful,  always  morbid,  and 
deeply  tainted  by  the  hereditary  diseases  which  preyed  upon  his  bodily 
frame.  Here  it  was  that  he  only  really  hved  by  night,  and  slumbered 
and  bemoaned  himself  by  day ;  and  here  it  was  that,  attended  only  by 
one  companion,  whose  centre  of  existence  was  himself,  who  lived  for  him 
alone,  and  who,  in  her  blind  love  and  admiration,  believed  him  to  be  of 
all  human  beings  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  highly  gifted — here  it 
was  that  he  grew  more  and  more  diseased  in  mind,  more  selfish  and  re- 
quirii^,  just  in  proportion  as  he  was  shut  out  from  healthy  aliment,  and 
locked  within  a  narrow  cell,  to  breathe  the  deleterious  atmosphere  of  idle* 
ness  and  adulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  attractiveness  of  person  and  manners,  to 
which  Arnold  Lee  could  not  possibly  be  insensible  in  the  sister,  he  would 
in  all  probability  scarcely  have  sought  her  acquaintance  again,  at  all 
events  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  interview,  but  that  the  brother  had 
made  a  strange  impression  upon  his  fancy ;  and  he  could  not  satisfy  his 
curiosity  without  seekipg  to  know  more  of  one  who  appeared  to  be  labor- 
ing under  many  painful  disadvantages,  yet  whose  mind  and  dispositioo 
seemed  both  to  be  of  a  nature  to  claim  fellowship  with  every  thing  intel- 
ligent, noble,  generous,  and  kind. 

For  this  purpose  Arnold  took  advantage  of  their  relative  circumstances^ 
and  the  interest  naturally  excited  by  the  peril  and  escape  of  the  sister,  to 
make  an  early  call  upon  the  Egertons, — too  early  it  appeared  for  the 
habits  of  the  brother ;  for  when  Edith  entered  the  room  where  Amold 
waited,  she  told  him  that  it  wanted  yet  an  hour  of  the  usual  time  of  her 
brother's  leaving  his  room.  Amold  of  course  proposed,  on  hearing  tlus, 
to  call  again  at  a  later  hour  on  some  other  occasion ;  but  with  a  frankness 
which  seemed  at  once  to  claim  his  services  as  those  of  a  fnend,  Edith 
begged  him  to  remain,  though  but  a  few  moments,  as  she  was  in  a  stfits 
of  great  perplexity,  and  knew  not  whom  to  consult,  without  the  risk  of 
exposing  family  a&irs. 

Arnold  felt  bound  in  politeness,  if  not  also  in  common  kindness^  to  re- 
main ;  but  he  assured  the  lady,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  fears  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  render  her  any  important  service. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  for  any  further  service  than  your  ad- 
vice," said  llSsa  Egerton,  "nor  would  I  presume  to  ask  for  tJiat»  but 
that  we  are  almost  friendless,  and  that  my  perplexities  are  of  a  knid 
which  I  cannot  communicate  to  my  brother,  although  he  is  himself  uncoa- 
Bciously  the  root  and  cause  of  alL 

"  He  is  ill,"  observed  Amold. 

''  He  has  been  as  ill  as  you  find  him  now  ever  since  I  can  remember 
noticing  such  things.  It  is  not  that  which  distresses  me,  for  I  hare  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  see  him  suffering  and  weak,  that  I  scarcely  expect 
him  to  be  otherwise." 
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^Perhaps  jour  anxiety  is  connected  with  your  recent  loss?*'  said 
Amold. 

" Ah !  that  was  a  heavy  loss  to  me"  said  Miss  Egerion ;  '* the  more 
to  that  Henry  must  never  know  it." 

**  If  I  am  to  be  your  adviser/'  said  Arnold,  smiling, ''  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  run  counter  to  what  appears  to  be  your  usual  mode  of  actinc^." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  advise  you,  i»  the  first  instance,  to  be  perfectly 
open  with  your  brother.'' 

*'  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Edith.  "  You  do  not  know  my  Inrother,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  anxieties  I  alluded  to." 

**  Certainly  not ;  and  I  am  consequently  unfit  to  be  your  adviser." 

**  But  you  shall  know  them  in  another  moment,  only  I  fancied  I  heard 
Henry  moving  in  the  room  above.  Hush  I  I  think  all  is  quiet  again. 
And  now  for  my  story.  You  see  what  a  fine  sensitive  creature  my  broth- 
er is — with  a  mind  so  full  of  knowledge,  and  so  beautifully  toned, — a 
poet  too,—- every  thing  you  can  imagine  that  is  exquisite  and  delightful* 
and  yet  hopelessly  an  invalid,  and  very  poor.  Only  think  of  Henry  poorl 
And  yet  we  have  no  right  to  be  living  in  this  house,  ordinary  and  hombk 
as  it  is ;  but  he  does  not  know  that,  and  if  I  can  prevent  it,  he  never 
ikalL" 

"  I  shall  be  a  bad  adviser  for  you,"  said  Arnold,  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head. 

"  We  were  left  orphans  together,"  continued  the  lady,  "  and  have 
known  little  of  any  companionship  beyond  what  we  find  in  each  other. 
A  very  limited  income,  and  a  small  patrimonial  estate  in  Scotland,  were 
all  the  worldly  possessions  we  ever  nad  to  calculate  upon.  This  income 
has  hitherto  proved  insufficient  for  my  brother's  wants,  I  ought  to  say 
his  necessities,  for  he  actually  needs  what  would  be  superfluous  for  others. 
A  short  time  ago  it  occurred  to  us  both  that  we  might  as  well  dispose  of 
Ihis  little  estate,  and  enjoy  what  benefit  we  could  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  The  business  altogether  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
perplexity,  and  at  last  I  made  a  journey  to  the  spot  myself,  determined 
not  to  return  until  I  had  seen  the  transfer  of  the  property  into  other 
hands  oompleCed,  and  had  secured  the  money  in  my  own.  ^ot  to  weary 
you  with  more  of  these  details,  I  conceived  the  wooMnly  project  of  hi* 
ing  the  bearer  of  my  own  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  nuikuig  him  happy 
for  a  moment  by  the  light  of  that  and  me  together.  You  know  what 
foUowed ;  and  how  utterly  hopeless  now  is  the  idea  of  ever  recovering 
what  I  lost.  It  was  to  be  sure  no  great  amount  of  wealth  after  all ;  but 
H  would  have  enabled  me  to  procure  a  world  of  pleasure  for  my  brother." 

**  But  your  brother,"  observed  Amold,  "  is  surely  not  a  child,  that  he 
should  murmur  against  what  is  inevitable.  I  should  rather  imagine  him 
to  be  one  who  would  meet  his  privations  with  a  manly  spirit,  and  wiil- 
iogly  adapt  himself  to  circumstances,  even  when  they  stinted  the  meas- 
•re  of  his  personal  enjoymenta." 

Miss  Egertoa  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  upwards,  exclaiming, 
^  How  litUe  do  you  know  my  poor  brother  !  Why,  it  is  the  sole  object 
of  my  life  to  keep  him  up,  and  make  him  feel  on  good  terms  with  him- 
self, and  thus  with  all  the  world.  He  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
ttpk,  or  to  feel  that  he  is  poor." 

"^  Ahl  Miss  %erUMi,"  said  Afa^M,  <«if  I  ooold  serve  you  hers,  if  I 
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bad  any  skill  in  making  poverty  feel  like  riches,  and  never  be  fooad  eal 
to  be  the  thing  it  really  is,  I  should  at  this  moment  be  the  most  sought 
after  of  all  human  beings." 

"  And  yet,*'  said  Edith,  "  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  rery  difficult.  I 
have  done  ihii  for  Henry  myself,  and  he  has  not  bad  the  sUghtest  suspi- 
cion that  I  was  concealing  the  truth." 

"  Or  acting  a  lie,"  said  Arnold. 

The  lady  looked  astonbhed ;  but  it  was  only  as  a  person  fistens  to  an 
uiknown  ton^e,  spoken  with  vehemence ;  she  did  not  understaad  the 
meaning  of  his  words,  and  still  less  their  applicatioa  to  her  own  self- 
devotion,  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  most  rel^ovs 
duty  of  her  life. 

"  I  have  many  plans,"  she  went  on  to  say  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
people  speak  of  their  meritorious  actions,  "  for  keeping  up  the  tone  ef 
my  brother's  mind,  and  I  should  have  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  in 
the  means  by  which  I  thus  minister  to  his  happiness,  were  not  my  jdaas 
so  many  of  them  expensive  ones.  For  instance,  I  manage,  unknown  to 
him,  to  get  his  poems  printed ;  and  what  is  more,  I  sometimes  manage 
to  get  them  prcnsed.  Ah !  that  b  worth  every  thing,  and  repays  me  for 
all.  If  you  could  once  behold  those  brilliant  ^es  of  his  glancing  over 
the  pages  of  a  flattering  review,  you  would  never  forget  the  spectacle  ef 
that  intense  emotion,  however  long  you  might  live  !^ 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Egerton,"  said  Arnold,  very  gravely,  "  I  do  nol  think 
I  should." 

'<  But  I  have  not  toki  you  all,"  continued  Edith.  ''  I  have  a  better, 
deeper  secret  than  that.  I  answer  him  myself  in  some  of  the  papers, 
taking  up  the  spirit  of  his  verses,  though  in  a  very  inferior  style,  and 
writii^  as  if  I  was  some  unknown  lady,  whose  heart  was  touched  by 
his  sentim^its,  and  whose  mind  reflected  the  forms  and  pictorea  and  im- 
agmations  of  his  own.  If  he  is  gay,  the  unknown  lady  rejoioes,  and 
congratulates  him  ;  if  he  b  sad,  she  sympathizes ;  and  thus  their  sonb 
converse  together  through  the  langruage  of  poetry." 

"  And  he  b  entirely  ignorant,"  asked  Arnold,  **  of  your  share  in  theM 
transactions  ?" 

"  Entirely,"  said  the  lady,  as  if  she  had  spoken  d  a  circunBlanee  to 
be  congratulated  upon. 

Am^d  uttered  an  involuntary  exclamation,  which  hb  compamon  in- 
terpreted as  a  tribute  of  applause  to  her  amiable  ingenuity,  aa  weU  as 
to  the  success  of  her  admirable  plans  for  making  her  brother  happy. 

"  If  you  could  know  what  enjoyment  I  have,"  said  she,  **  whal  ea- 
qubite  enjoyment,  while  I  minbter  to  his  gratification  in  thb  way,  i^al 
pains  I  take,  and  yet  how  richly  I  am  repaid,  I  am  sure  you  would  envy 
me  the  place  I  am  filling." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Arnold,  "  that  place  has  its  troubles  and  perplexi- 
ties, or  I  should  not  have  been  called  upon  as  an  adviser.  May  I  aik 
again  in  what  respect  it  b  possible  for  me  to  b^  useful  either  to  yon  or 
to  your  brother  ?  My  time  b  not  my  own,  Miss  Egerton,  and  I  am  a 
very  direct  kind  of  person.  If  there  b  any  thing  I  can  really  do  for 
your  brother,  pray  tell  roe.  If  not,  I  believe  I  mast  bid  yon  good 
morning." 

"  Ah,  true,"  replied  Miss  Egerton,  without  the  slightest  jmnploai  ol 
ehagrin,  *'  I  have  wearied  you  with  my  personal  affinri»     m«i 
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loDd  to  me  on  that  awful  night,  so  much  like  a  second  brother,  that  I 
kftra  been  betrayed  into  a  foolish  forgetfulness  that  we  are  still  strangers, 
or  at  best  the  casual  acquaintances  of  a  moment  of  accidental  interest. 
Pardon  me  this  imperUnent  intrusion.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  in  few 
words,  that  all  I  wanted  was  to  know  by  what  means  we  could  main- 
tdn  possession  of  this  house,  seeing  we  are  not  able  now  to  pay  so  high 
a  rent  ?" 

**  A  very  puzzling  question,"  replied  Arnold ;  *'  and  one  which,  if  I 
•oold  answer  satisfactorily,  would  place  me,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  fore- 
■lost  rank  of  popular  men ;  for  what  does  the  world  want  half  so  much 
m  to  know  how  to  live  in  handsome  houses  vrithout  the  means  of  paying 
for  them." 

Miss  Egerton  again  looked  enthrely  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  Ar- 
nold's words.  It  was  evident  they  were  conversing  together  in  two  dis- 
tinct languages,  and  that  the  lady  understood  but  one.  In  this  manner 
persons  sometimes  feel  when  communicating  with  those  whose  habits  of 
mt,  and  modes  of  thinking,  are  essentially  different  from  their  own. 
Their  actual  words  on  such  occasions  may  be  the  same,  but  the  ideas 
attached  to  those  words,  and  the  associations  which  they  call  forth,  are 
to  entirely  those  of  far-separated  regions  of  existence,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  language  in  which  the  parties  converse  is  nothing  better  than  a 
total  blank. 

But  it  was  not  merely  that  Arnold  felt  annoyed  at  this  demand  made 
upon  sympathies  which  he  could  not  render.  » He  felt  absolutely  dis- 
tressed and  pained  at  the  idea  that  any  one  so  naturally  amiable  as  Miss 
E^rton  appeared  to  be,  should  be  wastine  her  kind  feelings  and  good 
purposes  by  placing  them  upon  so  false  a  foundation,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble they  should  ever  tend  to  any  real  ^ood. 

Under  these  painful  regrets,  and  without  being  able  to  offer  any  fur- 
ther help  than  the  old  threadbare  promise  of  bearing  her  circumstances 
III  mind  if  he  should  hear  of  any  thing,  or  if  any  thing  should  occur  to 
him  as  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of 
inproving  his  acquaintance  with  the  brother,  Arnold  took  leave  of  Miss 
Egerton,  with  a  full  determination  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would  never 
again  place  hhnself  in  the  hopeless  position  of  being  her  adviser. 

From  this  fruitless  and  unsatisfactory  interview,  Arnold  Lee  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  bis  daily  occupations,  and  soon  worked  off  the  transient 
annoyance  he  had  sustained,  by  increased  assiduity  in  the  performance 
of  his  accustomed  labors ;  so  that  the  trifled  moments  of  the  morning 
should  not  make  any  material  difference  in  the  actual  amount  of  work 
oompleted  before  nightfall. 

It  was,  consequently,  with  a  healthy  glow  upon  his  cheek,  with  ani- 
mated eye,  and  quickly  throbbing  pulse,  that  Arnold  repaired,  at  the 
olose  of  the  day,  to  his  humble  lod^ng  at  the  village  inn,  where,  at  the 
Tery  best,  a  little  parlor,  with  smoky  walls  and  sanded  floor,  was  the 
highest  luxury  he  could  command  in  the  way  of  personal  accommoda- 
taoo.  As  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  in  way-side  houses  of  this 
description,  the  viands  were  in  themselves  far  better  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  served ;  and  so  little  superior  as  a  place  of  accommo 
dation  was  his  solitary  parior,  to  the  pubfic  room  where  all  stniy  comers 
■ascmbled  without  distmction,  that  Arnold  on  some  occasions  preferrtKl 
the  latter,  for  the  tain  of  the  Tirietj  and  amusement  which  it  afforded. 
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Here  then  it  was  that  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  some  of  thoM 
causes  of  popular  excitement  which  at  this  time  agitated  the  woitinie 
classes  of  the  country  ;  and  here  it  was  that  he  was  able  for  a  while  lo 
forget  those  secret  cares  which  had  too  much  power  to  destroy  hia  own 
peace  of  mind. 

Fruitless^  and  vain,  and  destructive  to  his  energies,  as  these  might 
have  been  if  yielded  to  or  cherished,  Arnold  was  not  more  determined  in 
his  outward  avocations  to  overcome  all  tendency  to  indolence  or  neglect; 
than  he  was,  in  his  silent  and  solitary  musings,  to  master  the  weakneaa 
of  his  soul,  and  to  diive  from  his  thoughts  the  absorbing  theme  which 
had  occupied  them  too  long.  That  this  determination,  and  the  firmneaa 
with  which  it  was  pursued,  cost  him  many  a  painful  struggle,  may  b« 
readily  supposed ;  and  but  for  the  invigorating  energy  derived  from 
strong  bodily  labor,  and  the  deep  but  healthy  sleep  which  it  procured,- 
he  would  never  have  been  able  to  combat  with  his  enemy  to  any  efficienft 
purpose. 

On  the  night  described,  Arnold  felt  it  a  welcome  relaxation,  after  the 
fjEdse  sentiment  and  sickly  sensibility  which  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  in  the  morning,  to  plunge,  with  unusual  sociability,  into  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  his  hostess  at  the  inn ;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  her  chimney  corner,  on  hearing  her  intelligence  of  a  num- 
ber of  "  hands,"  lately  thrown  out  of  work,  being  likely  to  assemble  tbaie 
that  niffht,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  future  plans  and  modes  oi 
proceecung. 

Arnold  had  observed  a  great  number  of  lounging,  idle,  dissipated- 
looking  men,  of  this  description,  hanging  about  the  neighborhood  all  day ; 
and  as  he  missed  his  companion,  Morton,  from  his  place  at  the  embaidL- 
ment,  he  had  no  one  of  whom  to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  an  unsettled 
state  of  things. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  and  these  strange-looking  guests  began  to 
assemble,  many  of  them  demanding  more  of  what  they  had  already  had 
in  quantities  too  liberal,  Arnold  experienced  sundry  misgivings  as  to  how 
he  should  like  to  be  seen  in  their  society ;  but  his  curiosity  overcomii^ 
all  other  sensations,  he  drew  himself  up  more  closely  into  an  angle  mads 
by  the  projectmg  sides  of  the  chimney,  and  in  the  deep  shadow  of  this 
recess,  adjusted  his  person  so  that  he  could  see  and  hear  what  was  going 
on  without  being  likely  to  be  seen  himself. 

Amon^t  the  motley  group  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Arnold  was 
not  long  m  discovering  his  friend  Morton ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  amused, 
to  see  how  the  moody  misanthrope,  and  the  professed  despiser  of  ths 
whole  human  race,  could,  when  he  had  a  sufficient  end  to  serve  by  it$ 
assume  the  bearing  of  a  man  of  urbanity  and  cordial  feeling. 

Such  was  Morton  in  the  commencement  of  that  evening's  intercourse 
with  a  few  discontented  spirits  like  his  own ;  but  before  the  evening  closed^ 
what  was  he  not  ?  The  champion  of  the  rights  of  suffering  humanity 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  amongst  the  low  places  of  t^e  earth,— 
the  bitter  and  malignant  enemy  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  luxuiy,  wher- 
ever these  also  were  to  be  found.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  oa 
which  of  these  themes  Morton  was  most  eloquent,  only  that  the  latter 
chimed  in  more  harmoniously  with  his  accustomed  mode  of  thinking. 

It  was  amusing,  too,  to  Arnold,  to  see  the  profound  attention  and  deep 
reverence  with  wnich  Mcurton  was  for  some  time  listened  to  bj  his  eager 
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aiulience.  But  this  kind  of  attentioQ  has  its  limit ;  and  where  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  occasion  consists,  as  in  this  instance,  in  drinking  as  well  at 
listening,  there  comes  a  time  when  each  member  of  the  party  is  mora 
anxious  to  speak  than  to  hear.  Thus  Morton  was  not  without  his  rivals 
on  the  tribune,  and  although  the  early  impression  made  by  his  eloquence 
bad  been  flattering  in  the  extreme,  he  was  doomed  to  a  kind  of  mortifi* 
cation  which  has  fallen  upon  many  more  distingrnished  orators — that  of 
finding  his  audience,  when  their  turn  came  to  give  utterance  to  their 
fselings,  infinitely  more  pleased  with  their  own  speeches  than  with  his. 

The  hostess  of  the  little  inn,  while  deeply  interested  in  what  was  going 
on  amongst  her  cruests,  and  holding  herself  in  readiness  to  attend  their 
slightest  call,  had  seated  herself  in  the  quiet  corner  beside  Arnold,  with- 
out exchanging  with  him  any  remark ;  so  deeply  were  both  absorbed  in 
the  scene  which  was  going  on  before  their  eyes;  when  suddenly  the 
woman  starting  up  from  her  seat,  exclaimed,  **  Why,  dear  me,  there'v  a 
letter  come  for  you,  with  '  immediate'  upon  the  back  of  it — two  letters,  I 
believe.     I'll  fetch  them  in  a  minute." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Arnold,  rising.  ''  Don't  bring  them  here.  Give  me  a 
light  and  show  me  where  they  are." 

The  woman  went  before  him  into  the  little  parior,  and  there  upon  the 
table  lay  two  letters.  One  of  them  was  from  his  mother,  and  it  was 
sealed  with  bhicL 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  day  of  the  solemn  funeral  at  Hatherstone,  when  listening  to  the 
reading  of  her  grandfather's  will,  Kate  Staunton  had  been  as  much  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  for  the  bequest  of  a  thousand  pounds,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  mine  of  bexhaustible  wealth.  It  was,  in  fact,  just  so  much 
more  than  she  had  expected.  According  to  Michael  Staunton's  opinion 
of  her  conduct,  whether  that  opinion  was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  just  so 
much  more  than  she  deserved ;  and  therefore  she  was  deeply  afiected  br 
the  kindness  and  consideration  which  could  thus  remember  her  necessi- 
ties, rather  than  her  faults,  and  especially  her  recent  disobedience. 

Like  her  cousin  Arnold,  Kate  felt  for  a  while  as  if  a  thousand  pounds 
would  place  her  at  once  in  circumstances  of  independence,  if  not  of  ae* 
(ual  affluence ;  and  she  also  soon  began  to  plan  how  to  give  out  hw 
abundance — not  by  any  means  omitting  the  bestowment  of  her  generosity 
in  the  same  quarter;  and  although  dehcacy  forbade  that  any  great 
amount  should  either  be  oflfered  or  received,  there  were  not  wanting  numy 
means  of  adding  to  Arthur  Hamilton's  enjoyments,  without  involving 
any  feeling  on  his  part  of  having  incurred  an  obligation.  Situated  as  he 
was,  in  lodgings,  it  was  not  difficult  to  arranffe  that  many  little  additions 
to  his  comfort,  and  many  embellishments  to  his  hbrary,  as  well  as  to  his 
table,  should  be  introdticed  into  his  apartments,  through  the  people  oi 
the  hous»e  whose  rooms  he  occupied ;  and  as  he  felt  no  doubt  about  the 
source  from  whence  the  kindness  emanated,  it  occasioned  no  surprise^ 
and  hut  little  remark,  when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  greater 
ainount  of  housebotd  eomforU  than  be  bid  reoentlj  been  the  master  dL 
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And  yet  in  his  heatt  Arthur  Hamilton  found  it  impossible  to 
Kate  Staunton  for  what  he  still  regarded  either  as  some  blind  fdlj,  or 
blinder  obstinacy  on  her  part,  in  the  loss  of  the  Hatherstone  property. 
80  nearly  as  it  had  been  within  her  grasp,  too ;  for  she  had  told  him  iiH 
the  surprise  which  her  grandfather's  conversation  with  her  had  occasioiied, 
and  the  hopes  which  had  arisen  out  of  it  for  him,  even  more  than  for 
herself.  All  this  had  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  her  lover,  and  all  htd 
been  received  by  him  with  unutterable  delight. 

With  all  his  early  and  his  ardent  love,  it  was  impossible  but  that  Ar- 
thur Hamilton  must  have  sometimes  felt  that  Kate  Staunton  was  not 
quite  the  girl  to  make  that  figure  in  society  which  he  would  desire  for 
his  wife ;  and  the  more  popular  he  himself  became,  and  the  more  he 
felt  or  fancied  of  the  power  of  choosing  almost  where  he  would,  the  more 
reluctantly  his  tongue  confessed  his  engagement;  until  at  last  there 
might  have  been  detected  in  his  tone  something  like  a  faint  apology  for 
what  he  called  the  ''fancy  of  his  boyhood."  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  certain  prospect  of  Hatherstone  dawn  upon  him  as  the  dowry  of  hai 
wife,  than  Kate  Staunton  rose  again  liigh  in  his  hemisphere  of  thought, 
the  queen  of  all.  It  was  then  that  Kate  became  at  once  the  clevereit 
girl  he  ever  met  with — ^her  voice  in  speaking  'the  sweetest,  her  words  the 
most  appropriate  and  correct,  her  mind  the  most  enlightened,  her  heut 
the  most  generous  and  noble.  He  could  almost  have  written  verMs  to 
her — his  passion  rose  to  such  a  height. 

How  then  was  the  picture  marred — ^thc  charm  dispelled,  when  those 
fatal  tiding  came  that  Hatherstone  was  lost,  and  that  Kate  alone  re- 
mained !  Yet  he  did  not  reproach  her.  Frank,  out-spoken,  and  impetu- 
ous as  he  was,  he  restrained  himself  here.  Perhaps  he  felt  too  much  to 
speak ;  and  thus  the  poison  rankled  in  his  heart,  and  Kate  had  no  op- 
portunity of  expldning  how  it  was  for  him  that  she  had  sacrificed  the 
golden  prospect. 

Not  that  Kate  had  at  the  time  the  least  intention  of  keeping  from  bar 
lover  any  portion  of  what  had  transpired.  Like  himself,  she  wis  too 
frank  and  too  confiding  for  that ;  but  before  she  could  manaffe  to  Mt 
her  story  told,  he  had  chUled  and  disappointed  her  too  severely  by  ue 
manner  in  which  he  had  repUed  to  the  mtelligence  of  the  great  leadiw 
fact — the  closing  of  all  her  prospects  with  regard  to  Hatherstone.  U 
was  precisely  that  point  upon  which  she  felt  that  she  deserved  her  lover^s 
deepest,  kindest  sympathy ;  and  failing  to  obtain  it  unasked  for,  she 
grew  proud,  and  would  not  explain  what  was  the  exact  nature  of  ihotf 
added  claims  upon  his  esteem  and  afifections,  which  it  seemed  so  ea^  for 
him  to  overlook.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  certain  degree  of  coldiietB 
and  reserve  stole  in  to  damp  the  pleasure  of  their  intercourse,  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  on  either  side  to  call  for  remonstrance  or  explanation,  and 
therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  destructive  to  their  muftaal 
confidence. 

The  grand  medicine  for  woman's  heart,  when  suffering  under  feelings 
of  this  nature — feelings  which  cannot,  perhaps  ou^kt  not  to  be  duBdosed, 
is  that  her  head  and  hands  should  have  sufficient  occupation ;  and  new 
in  her  life  had  Kate  Staunton  been  less  favorably  situated  in  this  respeet 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  old  hall  at  Hatherstone  had  become  al- 
most as  much  like  a  home  for  the  dead  as  the  living.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment had  been  bnAen  up,  with  the  exception  of  snob  mesaben  id  it 
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as  were  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  place  in  a  state  of  tolerable  security 
and  order,  and  of  these  the  director  and  principal  was  Thomas,  whose 
faithful  step  might  be  heard  late  and  early,  tracing  his  solitary  rounds, 
testing  the  efficiency  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  leaving  no  nook  or  comer  un- 
explored, in  which  it  wais  possible  that  a  depredator  could  be  concealed. 
Beyond  this,  it  was  evident  from  his  general  manner  of  conducting  the 
external  affairs  of  Hatherstone  that  his  object  was  to  draw  them  within  a 
narrower  compass ;  and  although  no  sale  of  the  property  was  talked  o( 
nor  any  different  appropriation  hinted  at  near  home,  there  were  rumors  in 

the  town  of  M that  a  large  portion  of  the  mansion,  stable,  and 

grounds  were  advertised  to  be  let  for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  five. 

Although  it  was  naturally  a  subject  of  frequent  surmise  and  curiosity 
with  Kate  Staunton,  as  to  what  were  the  ultimate  views  of  Margaret,  and 
her  adviser  the  solicitor,  with  regard  to  her  grandfather's  aSairs,  yet, 
finding  no  disposition  in  either  of  these  parties  to  be  at  all  communica- 
tive on  this  point,  she  soon  ceased,  as  a  point  of  delicacy,  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  any  kind  of  allusion  in  her  own  conversation. 

The  general  conduct  and  bearing  of  Margaret  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  her  servants  in  the  arrangement  made  within  the  house. 
For  her  own  occupation  she  selected  a  few  small  apartments  in  a  very 
ancient  part  of  the  mansion,  where  a  comfortable  residence  might  be 
maintained  entirely  distinct  from  the  great  body  of  the  house.  Had  a 
taste  for  the  romantic  been  any  part  of  Margaret's  character,  it  might 
well  have  been  supposed  to  influence  her  selection,  for  there  was  a  beau- 
tifully picturesque  effect,  combined  with  a  strange  mystery  and  lonelinesSy 
in  the  range  of  low  chambers,  winding  passages,  and  ivy-wreathed  win 
dows,  amon^  which  she  had  made  her  home. 

Nor  was  it  necessary,  in  entering  this  part  of  the  building,  to  pass 
through  the  doorway  and  spacious  hall  which  communicatea  with  the 
more  important  and  imposing  portion  of  the  house.  But  twice  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  did  Margaret  descend  into  the  old,  familiar  rooms 
to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  order — to  draw  up,  and  to  let  down  blinds, 
and  to  open  windows  on  fresh  sunny  mornings,  so  that  the  gentle  winds 
might  blow  over  the  old  furniture,  and  amongst  the  heavy  curtains  that 
used  to  look  so  warm.  It  was  a  solemn  buaness  to  her,  and  seldom  per- 
formed without  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  passing  sigh  as  she 
k>oked  towards  the  vacant  chair  in  which  the  lord  of  the  mansion  had 
been  accustomed  to  rest.  It  was  solemn  to  her  for  many  reasons,  but 
chiefly  because  it  always  reminded  her  of  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  the 
grave,  and  of  the  certainty  of  death.  Not  that  such  thoughts  brought 
terror  with  them,  still  less  pain,  to  a  mind  so  serious  and  devout  as  hers. 
8he  rather  loved  to  linger  in  these  voiceless  rooms,  and  yield  to  silent  medi- 
tation upon  all  the  subjects  of  deep  interest  which  their  solitude  recalled 
->-«omo  brought  back  by  the  power  of  strong  contrast,  others  by  resem- 
blance, but  all  more  or  less  connected  with  ideas  of  death  and  of  eternity. 

The  few  servants  in  the  Hall  knew  well  that  their  assistance  was  not 
Deeded  here,  thefir  presence  not  desired,  and  as  the  quiet  tread  of  their 
mistress  was  heard  along  the  stairs,  they  understood  her  so  well  ns  rather 
to  shun  than  meet  her  on  that  faithful  errand. 

In  her  own  apartments  it  was  different.  Here  Margaret  transacted 
business  as  before — ^here  she  saw  and  consulted  with  her  senrants — ^her 
foor,  more  KmUed  ia  thflfar  aUowaooe,  tboug^  not  less  Undly  reoeiivd 
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than  heretofore ;  and  here  too  she  pursued  whatever  useful  or  busy  ooca- 
pacion  she  could  find  to  do,  more  especially  her  extensiye  manufactory  oC 
clothing  for  the  destitute  and  needy,  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  chests 
and  wardrobes  of  Hatherstone  might  be  likely  to  supply  for  a  period  be- 
yond the  lives  of  its  present  occupants. 

In  this  occupation  Margaret  found  unceasing  amusement  and  deligb^ 
and  in  cultivating  and  tending  her  favorite  flowers.  Those  who  Imew 
her  fondness  for  a  flower-garden  would  have  easfly  understood  her  pref- 
erence for  this  part  of  the  mansion,  for  her  favorite  sitting-room  opened 
immediately  upon  a  terrace,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  into 
the  very  bosom  of  her  gorgeous  flower-beds,  where  in  the  centre  a  littto 
fountain  sent  up  all  day  its  lulling  waters.  Over  this  secluded  spot  no 
boisterous  wind  could  ever  blow,  so  entirely  was  it  protected  by  the  mas- 
sive building  on  one  side,  and  by  a  high  garden-vrall  on  another,  while  a 
thick  shrubbery  of  evergreens  ran  round  it  on  the  remaining  two. 

But  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  this  scene  was  where  the  massivB 
steps,  with  richly  carved  stone- work  on  either  side,  half  shrouded  in  thick 
ivy,  were  seen  ascending  by  two  short  flights  up  to  the  terrace.  Here 
heavier  masses  of  ivy  mixed  with  roses  and  clematis,  half  concealed  the 
glass  door  of  Margaret's  sitting-room,  where  she  could  sit  on  chilly  days^ 
and  yet  enjoy  the  picture  of  her  garden  spread  before  her  as  distinctly  as 
if  she  was  actually  amongst  its  sweets  and  blooms. 

Perhaps  it  never  once  entered  into  the  imagination  of  Margaret  to  fancy 
that  while  she  could  gaze  upon  her  flowers,  the  flowers  through  the  same 
glass-door  could  gaze  upon  her.  A  mind  more  imaginative  than  hen 
might  have  been  led  from  this  conceit  to  think  that  ower  observers  be- 
sides the  flowers  might,  if  they  would,  indulge  their  curiosity  by  gazing 
in  upon  her  peaceful  Ufe ;  in  short,  that  any  one  tracing  the  path  along 
the  terrace,  would  find  themselves,  by  a  sudden  turn  in  the  wall,  brought 
immediately  in  front  of  her  door,  where,  although  the  ivy  would  in  all 
probabihty  conceal  them,  they  would  be  able  to  command  a  distinet  view 
of  the  interior  of  her  sitting-room. 

So  imeventful,  however,  had  been  the  life  of  this  peaceful  and  humbie- 
minded  woman,  so  unaspiring  her  own  efforts  and  hopes,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  one  bitter  trial — one  great  calamity,  whose  dark  shadow  still 
in  some  measure  cast  a  gloom  upon  her  path — ^with  this  exception,  so 
entirely  free  had  been  her  experience  from  any  of  those  sudden  and 
alarming  shocks  which  sometimes  in  an  instant  change  the  whole  current 
of  a  life,  that  scarcely  could  a  human  being  have  been  found  whose  days 
and  nights  were  passed  with  a  more  entire  absence  of  fear,  not  arising  se 
much  from  absolute  courage,  as  an  abiding  sense  of  security  under  the 
protection  and  care  of  a  superintending  Pro\idence. 

Thus  Margaret  would  not  unfrequently  go  out  upon  the  terrace-walk 
alone  in  the  dim  twilight  hour,  and  even  later  in  the  night  when  the 
moon  was  shining,  and  the  dew  lay  still  upon  the  untrodden  grass,  when 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  browsing  cattle  behind  the  garden-wall, 
as  they  cropped  the  short  rich  clover ;  not  even  the  clank  of  the  watch- 
dog's chain — only  that  tinkling  fountain  never  still,  with  its  agitated  bo- 
som glittering  in  the  moonlight,  and  reflecting  back  her  rays  of  beauty 
which  its  bubbling  waters  melt^  into  a  thousand  stars. 

It  could  not  but  be  evident  to  Kate  Staunton,  that  while  so  kindly 
trsated,  and  still  beloved  by  Margaret,  she  was  not  needed  hare    'Uat 
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•he  had,  in  fact,  no  definite  and  uaeful  place  to  fill.  It  was  true  she 
eould  read,  and  pursue  her  favorite  studies  at  Hatherstone.  No  place  in 
the  world  was  better  adapted  for  such  pursuits.  She  might  dream,  too, 
Btnuige  day-dreams,  and  build  castles  without  bound,  or  hmit,  or  founda- 
tion ;  but  what  would  be  the  result  of  weeks  and  months  so  spent,  or 
what  their  effect  upon  herself? 

"  No,  no,''  said  Kate  to  herself^  one  day,  as  she  rose  from  a  rustic  seat 
JQ  the  flower-garden,  **  this  will  never  do  for  me.  I  must  find  other 
occupation  than  listening  to  that  fountain.  I  fanoj  one  must  either  haif<e 
done  or  suffered  a  great  deal,  before  one  can  be  brought  into  a  state  to 
yield  to  this  luxuriant  repose  without  injury." 

Besides  her  thirst  for  action,  and  her  desire  to  fill  a  place  in  the  worid, 
and  to  be  of  use  to  somebody,  Kate  had  a  prudent  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  property ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  would 
have  induced  her  to  remain  with  Maigaret  except  on  terms  of  honorable 
independence,  on  the  other,  she  was  unable  to  reconcile  to  her  own  mind 
the  alternative  of  expending  her  grandfather's  bequest  upon  her  own  idle* 
ness  and  self-indulgence.  To  keep  this  untouched  for  any  future  need 
was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart ;  and  as  she  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  her  lover  for  the  loss  of  wealth,  over  which  but  for  him  she  might  now 
have  had  undisputed  right,  she  was  determined  by  every  effort  in  her  power 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  better  fortune,  by  taking  care  of  what  she 
bad.  Sucn  indeed  was  the  amount  of  feeling  with  which  she  regarded 
the  loss  of  Hatherstone  to  him,  and  the  conscious  diminution  of  her  own 
power  to  contribute  to  his  favorite  indulgences,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  grew  almost  avaricious,  so  as  even  on  one  occasion  to  be 
dighUy  reproved  by  Margaret,  and  seriously  warned  against  the  encour- 
agement of  a  love  of  money. 

It  was  a  sharp  and  cutting  reproof,  as  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of  poor 
Kate  that  day.  At  least  it  felt  so,  although  mildly  uttered,  to  one  pain* 
fully  conscious  how  little  it  was  deserved  ;  and  all  unaccustomed  as  she 
was  to  any  outward  display  of  excessive  tenderness,  the  glistening  tears 
miffht  have  been  detected  as  they  started  to  her  eyes,  to  be  sent  back 
with  a  sudden  effort  and  shut  again  within  her  aching  heart. 

Had  Margaret  been  conscious  of  the  pain  she  was  inflicting,  sad  in- 
deed would  have  been  her  sorrow  and  regret ;  more  especially  had  she 
entertained  the  least  idea  that  she  was  wounding  a  young  spirit  already 
more  than  sufficiently  tried.  But  happy  in  her  ignorance,  the  occasion 
passed  over  ;  and  wfiile  she  stooped  again  amongst  her  flowers,  and  ba- 
sted herself  with  her  endless  occupation,  her  companion  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  to  think  and  feel  alone,  lest  any  uncontrollable 
wealmess — any  faltering  of  the  voice,  or  unaccustomed  tone,  should  draw 
upon  her  more  attention  than  she  felt  at  that  moment  strong  enough  to  bear. 

The  result  of  this,  and  many  previous  meditations  which  Kate  had 
held  in  her  own  chamber,  was  a  more  fixed  determination  to  leave  the 
Hall,  and  a  more  definite  plan  with  regard  to  herself  and  the  disposal  of 
her  talents  and  her  time.  Had  the  former  been  communicated  without  the 
latter,  Margaret  would  never  have  been  brought  to  consent,  and  might 
perhaps  have  drawn  painful  conclusions  from  a  wish  to  leave  her  without 
any  apparently  sufficient  cause.  But  when  the  necessity  and  prospect  ct 
•ceupation  was  laid  before  her  as  a  reason,  she,  who  herself  had  led  ao 
aetifo  and  xmM  a  file,  mad  who  wma  ao  gim%  an  advooate  for  indialrj 
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in  others,  was  without  difficulty  convinced  that  Hatherstone  afibrded  m 
scope  just  then  for  the  operations  of  more  than  one  able  person  in  its  ni> 
temal  arrangements. 

It  was  ciirious  to  hear  how  this  simple-minded  woman  still  cast  about 
for  something  for  Kate  to  do,  in  the  hope  that  a  plea  might  be  found  for 
keeping  her.  She  first  thought  of  her  poor,  but  ahready  she  had  sap- 
plied  so  many  families  with  clothing,  that  some,  as  she  observed,  **  had 
grown  idle  themselves."  She  thought  of  her  flowers,  but  she  did  not 
quite  like  to  offer  the  privilege  of  touching  them  to  any  other  hand  than 
her  own,  however  dear.  She  thought  of  her  bees— of  her  fruit— of  hei 
autumn  preserves  ;  but  for  iHl  these  she  was  more  than  competent  her^ 
self,  even  during  the  season  when  the  most  business  was  required.  So 
Margaret  looked  grievously  at  a  loss,  not  knowing  what  more  to  a&y,  untfl 
Kate,  amused  at  her  luniable  dilemma,  kissed  her,  and  told  her  in  a 
laughing,  good-humored  manner,  that  she  knew  from  the  first  it  would 
be  m  vain,  unless  Margaret  chose  to  take  lodgers  into  the  house,  and  em- 
ploy her  to  wait  upon  them. 

Little  did  Kate  Staunton  think  what  a  tender  chord  she  was  toacbiitf 
when  she  spoke  of  lodgers.  It  was  all  too  true  that  Hatherstone  Hafl 
was  advertised  to  be  let ;  and  the  anticipation  of  this  event  was  the 
darkest  cloud  which  hung  at  present  over  Margaret's  future  lot.  For 
once,  and  once  only,  she  spoke  freely  on  the  subject  to  Kate — freely, 
and  in  her  own  opinion  very  wrongly  ;  for  what  right  had  she  to  miir>' 
mur,  or  to  set  herself  against  his  will  ?  It  was  all  right,  she  said — ^there 
could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  but  it  was  all  perfectly  right ;  and  she  had 
every  thing  she  wanted  in  the  world — nay,  more  a  hundredfold — she  had 
her  rooms  all  chosen  by  herself  after  her  heart's  desire — ^her  gardeifr— 
every  thing ;  and  yet  if  there  should  come  strange  people  into  the  honae 
— and  nobody  knew  what  might  come  when  once  it  was  in  the  papers  to 
let — ^if  people  with  strange  ways  thouid  come,  and  the  place  should  be 
all  turned  upside  down ! 

At  this  climax,  Margaret  yielded  to  a  sudden  burst  of  tears,  more  vio- 
lent than  Kate  had  ever  seen  her  shed,  and  she  could  not  but  wonder  ai 
the  fortitude  which  enabled  her  to  stand  without  apparent  emotion  hj 
the  side  of  her  husband's  grave,  when  she  was  still  liable  to  be  overcome 
by  an  occasion  so  trifling  in  comparison  as  the  present  But  so  it  is  with 
a  vulgar — a  common — an  inferior  grief.  We  bring  no  great  effort  to  the 
conflict  which  it  requires,  nor  deem  its  outward  manifestation  too  sacred 
for  the  eyes  of  ordinary  observers. 

It  was  scarcely  a  time  for  introducing  any  subject  of  painful  interesly 
and  yet  Kate  Staunton  felt  that  her  determination  must  not  only  be 
frankly  told,  but  acted  upon  without  hesitation  or  delay.  There  was  a 
dreamy  kind  of  luxurious  indolence  in  her  present  situation,  which  is  al- 
ways too  tempting  to  the  pensive  or  sorrowful ;  and  although  Kate  was 
naturally  very  far  from  being  one  of  this  class,  she  now  experienced,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  danger  of  being  overcome  by  the  insidioaa 
encroachments  of  a  secret  and  incommunicable  grief. 

"  After  all,''  said  Margaret,  in  the  course  of  this  interview^  and  when 
her  young  companion  had  brought  forward  many  reasons  for  tnalrifig  tlM 
change  which  she  contemplated,  "  I  cannot  quite  see  the  necessity  for 
your  leaving  me,  and  I  think  the  shelter  of  a  safe  and  quiet  home  is  ft 
great  thing  for  a  young  woman  without  parents  or  natoral  pcoteotoeib'* 
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'^  It  is  indeed  a  great  thing/*  replied  Elate — *'  too  great — too  good  a 
tiling  for  me  to  trust  myself  with  under  present  circumstances.  I  should 
ioon  become  unfitted  for  the  trials  and  the  duties  of  life,  if  I  lived  here 
with  nobody  but  you,  who  are  too  kind  to  me  by  half." 

**  You  must  forgive  me/'  said  Margaret  again,  "  if  I  cannot  quite  un* 
dentand  you.  I  have  heard  unkindness  complained  of  often  enough  * 
but  to  complain  of  kindness,  and  to  wish  to  get  away  from  it,  b  alto- 
gether a  new  thing  to  me." 

**  But  it  k)  not  new  to  you,"  said  Kate,  '*  that  youth  has  its  sorrows, 
as  well  as  riper  years." 

Margaret  looked  with  sudden  interest,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep 
feeling  into  tlie  face  of  her  companion,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

**  It  is  not  new  to  you  either, '  Kate  went  on  to  say,  **  that  occupation 
— necessary  and  incessant  occupation— ^ven  hard  work,  is  an  excellent 
medicine  for  one  whose  mind  b  lU  at  ease." 

"  It  is  not,"  replied  Margaret. 

"  You  have  tried  it  yourself?" 

*'  Yes,  but  I  was  under  heavy  grief  then.' 

''  And  may  not  others  have  heavy  griefs  ?' 

**  Surely  not  you,  ray  child." 

"Do  not  ask  me  just  now,  how  deep,  or  how  heavy.  Perhaps  I  can- 
not tell  myself — perhaps  I  have  not  yet  fathomed  the  deep  waters,  nor 
learned  what  rocks  and  quicksands  lie  before  me.' 

''  Poor  child !"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sigh  so  deep  that  it  conveyed  all 
the  meaning  which  she  could  not  utter. 

"  You  must  not  pity  me,"  said  Kate.  "  I  cannot  bear  it.  You  must 
strengtlien  and  support  me,  if  you  would  do  me  good." 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  go,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  feelmg  more  really 
kind  than  if  she  had  urged  her  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  to  stay. 
'* Perhaps  you  had  better  go,"  she  repeated,  "but  remember,  this  phice 
is  always  your  home — your  natural — rightful  home,"  she  was  about 
to  say,  but  checked  herself  suddenly.  "  You  must  come  back  to  me  often, 
as  if  I  was  your  mother,  and  tell  me  all  things  that  trouble  you,  or  please 
you — tell  me  every  thing,  in  short ;  for  it  is  a  duty  laid  upon  me,  that  I 
do  not  lose  you  from  my  sight,  even  if  it  had  not  been  the  first  wish  of 
my  heart  to  keep  you  near  me." 

"  Indeed  you  never  shall,"  said  Kate.  "And  so  now  this  sad  affair  is 
settled  between  us ;  and  we  will  have  no  weepmg — no  regrets — ^no  look- 
ing back,  or  hesitating." 

"  For  that  I  can  answer,"  said  Margaret,  "  but  not  for  the  regrets,  nor 
yet  the  weeping  ;  I  shall  so  miss  you  when  you  are  gone.  I  wm  not  say 
that  I  shall  feel  lonely  or  forsaken,  for  that  I  never  do  while  God  is  witn 
me.  But  one  c^innot  read  always,  and  thinking  tires  when  there  is  no 
one  to  think  for  but  one's  self." 

"  But  you  have  your  flowers." 

"  Yes,  in  their  season." 

"  And  all  your  neighbors,  and  the  servants,  to  think  for,  and  Thomas." 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  all  good  to  me,  and  are  for  the  most  part  as  orderly 
and  reputable,  as  I  could  desire  them  to  be." 

"  And  then  there  is  your  aged  mother.  Ah  I  now  I  think  of  it,  would 
it  not  be  an  excellent  plan  to  liave  her  come  and  Uve  with  you  here  ?" 

liaigaret  shook  her  head  disoouragingly,  as  she  said,  "  I  have  tboyght 
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of  tbat,  and  evea  spoken  of  it  to  my  mother ;  but  she  clings  to  the  okl 
place,  dreary  ^s  it  is ;  and  I  much  question  whether  she  would  be  mbk 
to  make  herself  at  home  here." 

It  was  therefore  finally  decided  that  Margaret  should  dwell  alone,  and 
that  Kate  should  prepare  herself  for  taking  at  least  a  temporary  leave  d 
Hatherstone,  having  promised,  with  the  utmost  willingness  and  cordkli^i 
to  consider  the  old  family  mansion  as  her  home. 

The  plans  upon  which  Kate  Staunton  wiis,  not  rashly  but  delibenitdf^ 
acting,  were  these :  she  had  received  an  excellent  education  of  the  most 
populjir  and  approved  description,  having  shared  in  the  benefits  conferred 
by  all  the  masters  who  attended  the  Ashley  family  for  the  education  d 
her  cousins.  Boyond  this,  she  had  pursued  her  own  studies  with  the 
greater  assiduity,  from  the  circumstance  of  enjoying  but  few  inducements 
to  share  in  the  amusements  or  the  society  of  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold. Thus  the  years  spent  under  this  roof  had  been  years  of  actoal 
learning,  and  hard  study,  to  her  whose  clear  mind  was  more  than  com- 
monly adapted  for  deriving  benefit  from  such  pursuits.  Indeed,  so 
j^hly  were  her  mental  qualifications  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her,  that 
even  the  Ashleys  themselves  paid  the  most  flattering  tribute  they  were 
capable  of  paying  to  her  superiority  in  this  respect. 

We  have  alreiuiy  stated  that  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters  had  a 
promi^g  scheme  of  their  own  for  keeping  themselves  still  afloat  in  soom^» 
without  incurring  any  further  personal  degradation  than  that  ot  bong 
the  originators  and  conductors  of  a  first-rate  boarding-school  for  yoiing 
ladies. 

This  they  found  no  difficulty  in  estabhshing,  even  in  the  vicini^  of  a 
large  town  where  the  mercantile  connections  of  the  family,  and  their 
recent  failure,  must  have  been  well  known.  Yet  so  eleeant  and  so  im- 
posing was  this  establishment  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  so  magnifioeal 
was  said  to  be  the  style  in  which  its  interior  arrangements  were  conducted, 
that  no  doubt  remained  upon  the  pubUc  mind  as  to  Mrs.  Ashley's  fitness^ 
in  every  respect,  for  discharging  the  responsible  duties  which  sbs  pledged 
herself  to  fulfil. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  this  establishment,  that  Kate 
Staunton  had  received  from  her  oldest  cousin  a  letter  of  such  nnwoDted 
courtesy  and  smoothness,  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  look  more  tfaHt 
once  at  the  signature,  before  feeling  fully  assured  that  it  was  an  authentic 
document. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  was  a  proposal  to  Kate  to  go  and  be  thflP 
junior  teacher,  on  those  pleasant  terms  of  receiving  benefit  herself  finom 
the  various  masters,  as  ample  remuneration  fbr  her  services  in  the  s^ooL 
This  plan  was  alluded  to  in  the  letter  as  if  it  had  been  the  kindest  and 
most  liberal  thing  in  the  world ;  and  a  tender  htUe  confidii^  note  was 
enclosed  from  Mrs.  Ashley,  describing  the  difficulty  her  daughters  ffAi  m 
associating  themselves  with  a  stranger,  and  how  much  it  was  the  dears 
of  all  that  Kate  should  be  admitted  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
themselves,  and  thus  help  to  form  a  little  family  of  love,  while  addmg 
another  link  to  the  chain  by  which  her  own  dear  girls  were  already  so 
closely  bound  around  her  heart. 

It  was  impossible  for  Kate  to  help  laughing  over  this  preeioiB  com- 
munication,  so  thin  was  the  disguise  which  the  writers  had  thrown  over 
their  own  prudential  plans;  ai^  she  laughed  the  mofe^  thai  sIm  was 
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BOW  entirely  independent  of  the  family,  and  knew  them  too  well  to  be 
Msily  entangled  in  any  of  those  compUcated  webs  which  they  were  per* 
petnally  weaving. 

With  a  pleasant  feeling  of  escape,  as  well  as  freedom,  Kate  Staunton 
went  on  pursuing  her  own  course,  after  returning  a  rery  ciril  answer  to 
her  aunt's  proposal ;  at  the  same  time  that  she  expressed  her  thanks  for 
the  offer,  stating  her  own  preference  for  a  situation  in  which  the  remuner- 
ation would  be  of  a  more  tangiUe,  and,  to  her,  more  useful  description. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Miss  Dalrthpli  had  always  appeared  to  derive  the  highest  sa\/ii- 
laction  from  gnat  and  stirring  occasions,  and  from  scenes  of  interest  m 
which  she  was  the  principal  actor.  Hitherto  these  occasions  had  all  been 
inferior  to  that  grettt  event  of  woman's  life,  in  which,  so  far  as  fiction  » 
concerned,  she  generally  figures  as  a  heroine  for  the  last  time ;  and  it 
might  be  suppoMd  that  if  ever  the  hour  should  come  for  Dorothy  herself 
to  stand  be^re  the  altar,  and  to  speak  ''  the  fitting  vow,"  she  would  pre- 
pare, with  all  the  pomp  of  circumstance  which  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
command,  for  producing  on  the  occasion  a  more  strudng  and  brilliant 
effect  than  ever  was  produced  before. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  was  Doro- 
thy's  choice.  Indeed,  so  entirely  undbturbed  were  her  appearance  and 
manner  by  any  extraordinary  emotion ;  so  much  was  she  occupied  in  her 
aonustomed  pursuits ;  so  little  was  apparent  of  preparation  of  any  kind 
whatever,  that  no  sooner  was  the  near  approach  of  the  great  event  com- 
municated to  the  members  of  the  household  from  other  sources,  than 
even  Betsy  Burton  herself  began  to  exclaim,  as  she  hurried  about  (rom 
room  to  room,  busy  without  any  thinff  to  do— even  this  devoted  and  de- 
termined spinster  miffht  have  been  heard  exclaiming  to  herself,  that  if 
people  must  be  mamed  at  all,  it  was  surely  "worth  while  putting  a  good 
nee  upon  the  matter,  and  doing  it  respectably  and  decently." 

There  are  persons  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  strong  presentiment 
that  the  very  thing  they  are  about  to  do,  the  thing  which  tney  are  pre- 
paring for,  and  which,  in  reality,  they  have  brought  upon  themselves, 
never  will  take  place.  There  are  condemned  criminals  <m  the  eve  of 
execution,  who,  although  all  human  help  has  failed,  believe  that  some 
providential  or  even  some  miraenlous  intervention  will  still  prevent  on 
the  morrow  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny ;  and  there  are  others  who 
make  ready  for  the  voluntary  utterance  of  a  sentence  scarcely  less 
dreadful  to  themselves  in  the  consequences  it  entails,  with  a  secret  coo- 
fidenre  that  the  hour  in  which  they  are  to  pronounce  their  own  doom  will 
never  come. 

It  was  with  a  vague  conviction  of  this  land  that  Dorothy  Dalrymple 
went  on  from  day  to  day.  The  marriage  which  alone  she  had  ever  al- 
lowed herself  to  contemplate,  was  a  mere  partnership  in  the  possession 
%d  wealth  and  luxury,  and  a  hk^h  and  sure  position  in  society,  with  all 
the  distinction  and  tekU  whiek  tnat  pantioa  was  likely  to  command ; 
TOL.  n.  4 
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such  a  marriage  was  unquestionably  near  at  hand.  But  as  the  hoar 
drew  nigh,  and  it  was  ah'eady  coming— comings — Uke  an  avalaiicha  jmi 
loosening  from  its  hold ;  as  this  hour  drew  nigh,  there  arose  before  her 
mental  vision  quite  another  kind  of  marriage,  or  rather  the  picture  of  a 
marriage,  in  which  the  groundwork  of  the  scene  was  strewn  with  images 
of  death— dead  hopes,  and  poisoned  sensibihties,  and  blighted  feeliiig»— 
all  crushed  and  tortured  ere  they  died. 

Nor  was  this  picture  all.  That  fantastic  ^rl  had  always  been  a  great 
adept  in  the  creation  of  pictures ;  hence,  in  aJ  probabihty,  arose  her 
longing  to  paint  them.  She  could  hear  sounds,  too,  which  constituted 
no  part  of  the  noby  world  around  her,  but  were  more  like  the  music  of 
a  distant  sphere,  which  found  its  echo,  its  faint  imperfect  echo,  in  this ; 
and  late  one  night,  as  she  sat  musing  and  unoccupied  beside  her  soUtaiy 
fire,  there  seemed  by  degrees  to  fall  upon  her  dreamy  senses  something 
like  the  felling  of  wood  in  a  Canadian  forest, — certainly  no  soft  or  mdo- 
dious  sound  in  itself ;  but  with  it  came  a  sense  of  stillness  in  the  elear 
thin  air,  bright  sunshine  overhead,  and  spotless  snow  beneath ;  and  soeh 
a  glorious  freedom !  such  a  distance,  too,  from  the  dull,  worn-out  world ; 
and  then  at  nightfall,  such  repose,  such  gathering  in  beside  the  glowing 
fire,  such  welcome,  such  security — ^no  "  whispering  tongue"  to  *•  poiioii 
truth" — ^no  bitterness — ^no  slander ;  but  perfect  trust,  and  heart-wmnn, 
frank,  inspiriting  communion  of  soul  with  souL  Love,  too,  was  there, 
in  that  ideal  picture,  "  fluttering  his  rosy  pinions"  over  Uie  scene,  lliere 
was  a  kind,  fond  hand  to  press— a  manly  arm  to  lean  upon — a  noble 
heart,  above  all  guile,  to  pour  each  thought  and  feeling  into,  with  no  ter 
of  the  most  worthless  being  spumed — ^the  most  intense  or  elevated  bimg 
misinterpreted. 

Ah !  there  lay  the  mud  charm  of  this  ideal  picture — to  be  paftetiy 
understood — to  have  the  very  soul  looked  into  and  appreciated — not  esti- 
mated above  its  value,  nor  yet  below.  To  speak — to  think  aloud — osy, 
even  to  look  that  spiritual  langruage  which  scarcely  needs  the  medhun  of 
words  in  its  communication  with  a  sympathizing  nature.  But,  above  aB, 
to  find  all  this,  to  enjoy  and  to  possess  it,  in  one  who  could  not  sink,  nor 
let  sink  any  whom  he  loved — whose  nature  was  as  honorable  as  Us  love 
was  fond  and  true.  And  to  be  ever  with  him,  looking  up  to  him,  aad 
made  better  by  his  influence  and  afi'ection ;  both  so  bl^ed,  that  to  grow 
unworthy  woidd  be  almost  impossible. 

The  dreamer  was  startled  out  of  her  long  musing  over  this  picture  hf 
a  sound  behind  her — a  slight  movement,  at  which  she  looked  round  SH 
beheld  her  bridal  bonnet  sliding  from  the  table  to  the  ffround.  Doro- 
thy's first  impulse  was  to  set  her  foot  upon  it,  but  she  decided  more  iiibb 
ly  to  place  it  again  upon  the  table  without  injury,  and  then  to  trim  her 
candle,  and  retire  to  rest. 

Whether  her  retirement  was  to  sleep,  or  merely  to  think,  might  hsve 
been  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry  with  any  one  deeply  interested  in  her 
welfare ;  and  Betsy  Burton  was  not  slow  to  draw  her  ovm  conchiriocs 
from  the  altered  appearance  of  her  young  mistress,  who  seemed  to  ba 
fast  losing  every -tint  of  bloom,  and  with  it  every  portion  of  beauty  she 
had  once  possessed,  with  the  exception  of  those  large  and  expressife 
eyes,  whose  natural  brilliance  not  even  want  of  sleep  could  quench. 

"  We  shall  have  but  a  dull  wedding,"  said  old  Bridget  to  Betsy,  on  te 
QMNrning  of  ihe  appointed  day-—''  the  master  oat»  and  aUf ' 
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**  As  to  the  master/'  responded  Betsy,  "I  never  saw  tkat  he  had 
much  to  do  with  the  cheerfuhiefls  of  this  house,  whatever  he  may  with 
others.  We  shall  get  throogh  the  business  as  well  without  him^  at  any 
rate." 

**  There's  the  giving  away,"  observed  Bridget,  in  a  tone  expressive  of 
doubt  how  that  great  duty  was  to  be  performed  without  parental  aid ; 
but  Betsy  soon  settled  the  matter,  by  ezpressinff  her  opinion  that  he  had 
given,  or  rather  thrown,  his  daughter  away,  long  since ;  and  that  any 
stranger  might  now  perform  what  remained  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

"I  must  coll  her,  however,"  added  Betsy,  looking  rather  hastily 
towards  the  clock ;  and  so  saying,  she  ran  up  stah^,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  an  answer  for  some  time,  for  Dorothy  had  sunk  into  that 
kind  of  Morning  sleep,  which  after  a  restless,  weary  night  seems  to 
have  no  waking,  and  when  it  is  at  last  by  violence  shaken  ofi^  l€4&veB 
oothinc;  but  exhaustion  and  despondency,  with  often  a  dim  sense  of  some- 
thing dreadful  to  be  apprehended,  even  when  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
to  anticipate  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

Betsy,"  said  Dorothy,  after  ringing  her  bell  with  unusual  vicJence, 

you  must  assist  me  this  morning,  for  I  cannot  dress  myself.  You  must 
stay  near  me,  for  I  cannot  be  left.  How  happy  it  must  be,  Betsy,  to 
^ve  a  mothe]>— " 

**  Or  a  father  either,"  responded  her  companion. 

*'  I  mi^ht  have  had  a  father,  Betsy,  if  I  would,"  said  Dorothy.  *'  Dott'i 
suppose  It  is  any  unkindness  on  his  part  that  keeps  him  away.  It  is  at 
my  own  particular  request  that  I  have  been  left  alone,  thinking  I  should 
get  through  the  business  better  if  I  had  no  one  to  look  at  whom  it  was 
possible  to  love." 

"  Except  one,"  said  Betsy,  smiling ;  and  Dorothy  was  willing  to  accept 
the  jest  upon  her  own  words,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ex- 
plain away. 

**  So  we  agreed  between  us,  my  father  and  L'^  said  Dorothy,  '*  that  he 
should  be  called  away  to  a  distance  just  at  this  time,  and  that  1  should 
have  no  farewells,  nor  nonsense  of  that  kind  to  underga 

**  Now,  Betsy,  you  are  going  away  again,"  said  Dorothy  vrith  some 
impatience.  "  1  tell  you  I  cannot  be  left  alone;  and  besides,  I  want  to 
tell  you  my  dream." 

**  I  was  only  going  to  get  you  a  cup  of  coffee,"  said  Betsy.  "  Why, 
your  teeth  are  chattermg  in  your  head.  You  must  have  something 
warm." 

**  Never  mind  the  coffee,"  said  Dorothy.  '*  Bridget  will  get  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  my  dream.     You  know  what  a  cataract  is,  Betsy  ?" 

"  I  should  think  so,"  she  replied.  "My  mother  had  a  cataract  in  bar 
left  eye." 

In  spite  of  her  chattering  teeth  Dorothy  could  not  help  laughing,  as 
she  went  on  to  say-^"  It  was  of  a  very  different  kind  of  cataract  I  was 
going  to  tell  you — a  great  waterfall— Kud  you  never  hear  of  the  falls  of 
Niagara  r 

Betsy  answered  that  she  had,  and  her  mistress  went  on  again — "  then 
perhaps  you  know  that  above  the  falls  the  water  is  very  swift,  but 
verv  still,  carrying  away  whatever  is  borne  upon  its  surface  with  a  foreo 
ma  a  certainty  like  the  coming  on  of  death." 

**  Or  narrii^^''  b^mI  Betaj* 
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''  Yes,  or  marriage,"  responded  her  mistress.  **  Well,  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  in  a  little  boAt  alone  upon  the  water,  gliding  swiftly  b«t  steadily 
along,  without  the  power  to  stop  if  I  had  wished  to  do  so.  Gradually, 
more  swiftly  flew  the  boat,  and  X  knew  quite  well  where  it  was  going,  and 
yet  I  did  not  care.  I  began  to  hear  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  great  fallsp 
and  yet  I  did  not  care.  I  could  even  see  the  line  of  terminatioD  where 
the  waters  began  to  curl  over  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  yet  I  did  not 
care  ;  for  though  I  saw  nothing — not  even  a  hand  stretched  out ;  and 
heard  nothing — not  even  a  distant  shout ;  I  had  the  fullest  eonfidenoe 
that  something  would  intervene  to  prevent  my  being  actually  whiried 
over  the  precipice  and  lost  in  the  boiling  gulf  below." 

**  And  did  any  thing  come  to  save  you  ?"  asked  Betsy. 

Her  mistress  shook  her  head.  "  Perhaps  something  would  have  come^ 
but  that  you  awoke  me,  just  at  the  very  pomt  of  time  when  I  was  gotng<— 
Oh !  such  a  sensation,  ^tsy ;  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  it  waa  to 
feel  myself  going,  and  not  see  what  there  was  that  wuld  save  me.  But 
there  is  always  something,  is  there  not,  Betsy?     Do  tell  me  that  there ia.*' 

Betsy  in  her  turn  shook  her  head  as  she  replied,  "  I  never  heard  of 
any  thing  except  in  story  books,  that  came  to  save  those  who  mshed  vpoa 
their  own  ruin.  I  know,  and  you  know  too,  Miss  Daliymple,  if  you  wiM 
give  me  leave  to  say  so,  that  there  is  a  great  and  good  God  above  who  ii 
willing  to  save  the  most  wretched,  and  the  nearest  to  destruction,  if  they 
do  but  stop  in  their  dangerous  course,  and  ask  Him  to  save  Uiem." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  that,  exactly,"  said  Dorothy. 

"I  don't  think  you  do.  Miss  Dairy mple,"  said  Betsy,  "and  eooM- 
quently  the  less  we  say  about  being  saved  the  better,  according  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  But  hark !  There*s  the  roll  of  a  carriage.  I  do  be- 
lieve they  are  coming  for  you,  and  not  a  bit  of  breakfast  have  you  had 
this  blessed  morning.  Never  mind,  dear.  Don't  tremble  so.  'Hiey  can 
wait,  you  know.  If  people  will  come  so  early,  so  long  before  the  pnwr 
time,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  You  are  not  going  to  be  hunried 
ihis  morning  above  all  others,  not  yet  sent  fasting  from  your  lathei^a 
house.  Bridget — Bridget — ^bring  the  coffee  up  here — bring  it  thb  mo- 
ment. I  do  declare  she  has  fainted,  poor  dear !  and  all  beciuise  that  stu- 
pid old  woman  could  not  get  the  breakfast  ready  by  herself.  Gome,  now; 
there's  a  dear  creature,  lean  upon  me,  and  take  a  drop  of  this  eaa  de  Go* 
logne — just  one  drop." 

Is  the  lady  ready  ?"  asked  a  voice  below. 

We  are  coming  in  a  moment,"  answered  Betsy. 

Lady  Crawford's  carriage  is  waiting,"  said  the  voice  agam. 

"  Coming !"  cried  Betsy;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  eonfasKNi  ia 
vtepped  the  elder  Miss  Daliymple,  all  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  dreflsed 
as  if  she  herself  had  been  the  intended  bride. 

**  Gome,  Dorothy,"  said  the  aunt,  "  never  mind  your  breakfost  ttii 
morning.     The  carriage,  you  know,  must  not  be  kept  waiting  too  km."* 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  heartless  indifference  with  wlodi 
these  words  were  spoken — something  too  in  the  selfishness  of  the  womn 
who  could  adorn  her  own  person  on  such  an  occasion,  without  ever  think- 
ing of  that  of  the  young  creature  who  had  no  mother,  nor  repreaentaliv? 
of  a  mother,  beyond  herself,  which  immediately  aroused  the  high  spirit 
of  her  niece  ;  and  calling  to  her  aid  that  appearance  of  polf  ponocanliMi, 
with  which  Dorothy  couM  repel  the  curiosity  whioir  had  lo  ifmpalliy  to 
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,  the  color  rushed  again,  for  a  moment,  into  her  pallid  cheeks,  and 
■he  stood  in  her  commuidinff  attitude,  receiving  the  finishing  touches 
of  her  Duthful  attendant;  wmle  her  aunt  employed  herself  before  the 
glassy  in  adiusting  a  stray  ringlet  which  refused  to  be  confined  to  its  ap- 
fMopriato  plaoe. 

in  another  moment  the  carria^  was  gone.  It  had  been  sent  at  that 
early  hour  in  order  that  the  ladies  might  have  the  opportunity  of  beinff 
pmately  received  under  the  patronising  wing  of  Lady  Crawford,  benea£ 
whose  flattering  auspices  the  whole  a&r  of  the  marriage  was  to  be  con- 
dvotod. 

''Albl  well«a*day!"  sighed  old  Bridget,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her 
i^roD,  after  the  carriage  had  rolled  away. 

**  Well-a-day !  indeed,"  responded  Betsy,  taking  up  her  words,  though 
•ot  exactly  her  tone ;  for  th&re  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  and  contompt  in 
that  in  which  she  added-— '^  Of  all  the  weddings  1  ever  heard  of,  this  is 
the  dismalistvaflhir  1  Not  but  that  they  are  all  melancholy  enough,  when 
one  looks  at  them  with  one's  ^es  open ;  but  for  the  most  part,  there  is 
some  show  of  pleasure — some  family  feeling— some  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion, if  only  in  the  jokes  and  dresses,  and  the  kindness  and  good-will. 
B«t  here  is  nothing,  poor  dear  soul — nothing  beforehand,  I  should  say. 
It's  to  be  hoped  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  will  come  afterwards,  for 
there's  little  enough  now,  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

While  this  style  of  soliloquy  is  carried  on  by  Betsy,  for  it  could  not  be 
oalled  conversation,  in  which  her  companion,  long  since  overawed  by  her 
Mraerior  spirit,  took  no  further  part  than  by  a  few  responses,  most  of  them 
M  enough ;  we  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  tlie  little  wayside  inn, 
where  Arnold  Lee  was  £eft  with  letters  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  not 
MMod  to  read,  or  rather  to  ponder  over,  when  the  morning  light  begaa 
le  break  through  the  windows  of  his  silent  room. 

We  will  not  assert  that  precisely  on  the  same  night  on  which  Dorothy 
Dalrymple  dreamed  her  Canadian  dream,  Arnold  Lee  was  engaged  at 
the  midnight  hour  in  listening  to  the  same  sounds,  and  grazing  upon  the 
ttme  picture  of  simple  happiness,  more  humble  and  yet  more  real  in  its 
awcntinl  elements  than  dreams  of  happiness  for  the  most  part  are ;  but 
evtain  it  was,  a  kind  of  electric  intercourse  of  soul  seemed  to  extend 
horn  one  p*rty  to  the  other,  just  at  this  period  of  their  lives ;  and  had 
their  destiny  been  such  that  they  could  have  met — had  a  single  word  of 
Uiidness  been  exchanged  between  them,  or  a  single  look  reflected  on  one 
oountenance  the  deep  expression  of  the  other,  there  is  no  sajring  but  that 
the  "  Lost  Bride  of  Netlierbv"  might  have  had  a  successful  imitator  in 
the  less  romantic  daughter  of  the  engineer. 

**  But  is  it  yet  impossible  to  stop  this  marriage  V*  exdaimed  Arnold,  as 
he  sat  and  dreamed  alone.  "  I  know  enough  of  that  heartless  man  to 
Unat  hb  prospects  even  at  the  altar.  A  to>ther  surely  has  a  right  to 
speak  while  his  broken-hearted  sister  lies  senseless  in  her  coffin.  To-mor- 
svw  iAiy  are  to  go  forth,  decked  in  their  bridal  array ; — to-morrow,  poor 
LocT  is  to  be  consigned  to  her  humble  grave !" 

•  lliere  Tas  something  in  this  eoincidenoe  which  seemed  to  give  him 
sbength  and  confidence.  The  most  msurmountoble  difficulties  suddenly 
oeourring  would  no  doubt  have  done  the  same ;  so  strangely  desperate, 
0»  trem«idous  is  a  naturallv  strong  will,  supported  by  a  sense  of  justice 
Wl  right,  and  seoielfy  altfaeqgh  moonsciouity  psempted  hy  an  inelinn* 


-  " 
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tion  a»  strong  as  the  will  itself.  The  will,  aloae,  may  poanbly  be  sub- 
jected to  probabilities,  and  guided  by  reason ;  but  the  inclinatioD  briogi 
such  an  overwhelming  force  along  with  it,  adopting  so  many  promising 
expedients,  and  wearing  so  many  plausible  disguises,  that  once  let  in 
under  the  semblance  of  doing  right,  or  what  is  often  still  more  influential, 
under  that  of  avenging  wrong,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  ezcessea  a 
strong  character  may  not  in  this  numner  be  led. 

"It  is  nothing  to  me — nothing  in  the  world  to  me,"  said  Amdd» 
''what  happy  man  Miss  Dalrymple  may  choose  for  her  companioB 
through  life ;  but  that  base,  deceitful,  avaricious  wretch — that  aecrsl 
murderer  of  my  sister — shall  never  be  her  husband,  even  yet.  She  may 
think  me  mad — most  probably  she  will — but  she  shall  know  that  he  m 
faker 

Ah !  how  vaUant  was  Arnold  Lee  just  at  that  moment  id  the  cause  ci 
right — what  a  champion  on  behalf  of  deceived  and  trusting  innocence— 
and  how  strongly  did  he  feel  himself  bound  for  Dorothy  Dalrymple,  to 
do  battle  in  her  cause  against  all  her  enemies,  but  chiefly  against  Imn 
whom  she  had  chosen  for  her  more  than  friend.  All  that  was  indiffnant^ 
fiery,  and  impetuous  in  hb  nature,  was  just  then  lighted  up  in  the  breaat 
of  thb  heroic  youth.  He  cared  for  none  of  the  forms  and  cooventionalitMS 
of  society — not  he.  He  cared  not  for  the  sanctity  of  the  church,  nor  for 
the  solemnity  of  the  rites  which  were  about  being  performed  there,  i^ 
indeed,  the  dark  doom  which  seemed  to  be  hanging  over  Dmiothy's  de- 
voted head  should  have  been  so  far  realized;  but»  like  herself,  he  was 
conscious,  in  the  secret  of  his  heart,  of  a  strong  hope — a  presentiment-^ 
a  conviction  that  even  yet  there  would  be  some  sudden  change  in  hv 
destiny,  that  would  intervene  to  rescue  her  from  so  dreadful  a  fate.  How 
far  he  himself  would  be  instrumental  in  this  change,  he  pretended  not  t» 
know.  He  was  not  a  person  to  rest  under  such  a  conviction,  nor  to  leaf* 
it  to  mere  chance  to  decide  favoraUy.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly ;  for  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admitted  of  no  delay. 

It  was  long  past  the  midnight  hour  before  Arnold  had  woiked  himself 
up  to  the  pitch  of  heroism  necessary  for  an  undertaking  which  was  to  aei 
at  defiance  all  the  common  usages  of  society,  in  order  to  acoomphsh  his 
purpose,  at  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  madness  himself.  It  was  io 
long  past  midnight  that  the  gray  tints  of  morning  were  already  extendkiff 
over  the  eastern  hills,  and  bitterly  did  Arnold  cMde  himself  tiiat  he  had 
delayed  so  long ;  for  he  was  situated  at  present  out  of  the  line  ci  all  pub- 
lic traffic  or  intercourse  with  the  town  of  M ,  and  in  order  to  reach 

in  time  the  ill-fated  spot  to  which  all  his  thoughts  were  tending,  he  would 
have  to  travel  with  a  speed  which  scarcely  any  human  foot  would  be  swift 
Plough  to  accomplish. 

Oh !  for  a  horse,  a  mule,  or  any  thing  with  strength  or  speed  beyond 
his  own, — a  boat  upon  the  river  with  Morton  to  row  it  I  Arnold  ruhad 
out  into  the  cold  morning  air.  The  tide  was  out,  a  boat  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  him,  and  he  had  already  lost  some  time  in  hurrying  down  ta 
the  shore. 

His  steps  were  now  turned  into  the  path  by  which  he  waa  accuatomed 
to  reach  Uie  scene  of  his  labors  at  the  embankment.  There  had  been 
rain  in  the  night,  and  the  newly  turned  up  earth  was  w^  and  slippery, 
so  that  his  feet  were  uncertain  in  their  tread.  These  circumatancea  were 
against  him»  but  he  waa  not  to  be  daunted  by  ^*^»g**«>  nor  baffled  hf 
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dfficultks,  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  The  slippery  path  might  retard 
li0  progress,  but  his  resolution  never  once  gave  way ;  nor  did  he  for  one 
moment  lose  his  faith  in  the  noble  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

**  I  shall  rescue  her  yet/'  said  he,  taking  out  his  watch,  as  soon  as  he 
fofimd  himself  upon  the  public  road,  and  a  few  minutes  earlier  at  this 
l^aoe  than  he  had  expected.  He  now  looked  forward  and  backward  along 
tlie  line  of  road,  to  see  if  any  carriage,  however  humble,  or  conveyance 
of  any  description,  could  be  discovered;  but  except  a  few  scattered  labor* 
era  going  out  to  work,  and  a  donkey  tethered  by  the  side  of  the  foot-path, 
no  movmg  object  was  to  be  seen ;  and  Arnold,  trusting  a^n  to  his  own 
feet,  habitually  so  swift  and  sure,  now  walked  with  rapid  strides  in  the 
direction  of  the  town,  scarcely  allowing  himself  time  to  reply  to  the  fre- 
quent salutations  he  met  with  by  the  way,  from  travellers  more  at  leisure 
Uiaa  himself,  who  wondered  at  and  amused  themselves  with  the  speed  at 
which  he  was  going. 

There  are  few  things  equal  to  a  brisk  morning  walk  for  bringing  about 
ft  healthy  tone  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  feeling.  How  dififerent,  after 
such  a  walk,  do  many  things  appear  from  the  aspect  under  which  they 
pvvsented  themselves  in  the  depth  of  the  still  night.  How  many  pur- 
poses formed  at  this  hour,  with  the  feet  resting  on  the  fender,  and  the 
eye  gazing  intently  into  the  fire,  have  been  entirely  walked  away  in  the 
morning !  But  it  was  not  so  with  Arnold.  Although  his  cheek  was 
flushed  with  the  exercise,  and  his  eye  unusually  quick  and  bright ;  al- 
though he  felt,  too,  as  the  day  passed  on,  more  and  more  forcibly  his 
true  position,  and  the  strange  reality  of  his  present  circumstances,  brought 
tiunfully  near  by  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  he  was  now  approach- 
lOff,  yet  never  for  a  single  moment  did  his  resolution  fail  him  ;  neither 
did  the  secret  conviction  vanish  from  his  soul,  that  the  little  boat  at  the 
edge  of  the  cataract  would  yet  be  saved. 

But  while  Arnold  Lee  is  fifing  almost  like  a  madman  through  roads 
and  byways,  which  may  lead  him  by  the  nearest  possible  track  to  the 
church  he  is  thinking  of  as  the  goal  of  his  desperate  race ;  while  his 
rapid  tread  is  scarcely  heard  upon  the  pavement  at  people's  doors,  nor 
h^s  stretched  out  to  see  what  is  passing,  before  he  is  gone — vanished 
round  some  distant  comer,  and  away  again ;  leaping  the  broken  fences 
of  low  cottage  gardens,  and  away  again ;  now  emergmg  into  a  broad 
thoroughfare,  and  now  into  a  public  street, — while  this  struggle  against 
time  is  going  on,  we  must  turn  again  to  the  bridal  party,  and  see  how 
near  the  little  boat  in  that  part  of  the  current  has  approached  to  the 
verge  of  the  cataract,  and  what  is  its  hope  of  rescue  from  the  yawning 
abyss. 

Very  plentiful  were  the  jokes  and  pleasant  sayings  that  morning  in  Sir 
James  Crawford's'  library,  where  stood  the  bride  as  white  as  her  own 
robes,  and,  as  Betsy  had.  described,  with  her  "  teeth  chattering  in  her 
head."  Very  kind  was  Lady  Crawford,  as  she  made  up  little  bouquets 
for  each  of  the  party ;  and  very  sparkling,  and  animated,  and  conscious 
of  the  interest  of  the  scene,  was  the  elder  Miss  Dalrymple,  who  now  and 
then  turned  with  an  aside  to  Dorothy,  imploring  her  to  look  more  like 
herself,  and  not  to  allow  her  spirits  to  give  way  on  that  occasion  of  all 
Others  in  her  life. 

Poor  Dorothy !  her  large  black  eyes  were  turning  every  moment  with 
ft  lund  of  eager  wildness  to  the  door.    Whom  could  she  expect  ta 
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sntering  there  ?  Surel j  there  could  be  no  impreaskm  upoa  her  mind  ai 
this  late  hour,  that  help  would  yet  be  coming — that  some  Btiunge  mm- 
senger  would  enter  even  now  to  break  her  chains  and  set  her  free. 

Ah !  but  there  is  a  messenger  upon  the  road,  and  he  is  swift  of  foot, 
and  true  of  heart,  and  firm  of  purpose.  Already  he  is  pacing  some  of 
the  busy  streets  of  the  town.  He  has  but  one  idea — that  the  marriage 
will  take  place  in  a  church  where  the  family  have  always  attended.  How 
should  he  dream  of  any  other  ?  He  has  heard  no  tidings,  asked  no 
question,  but  taken  that  fact  for  granted,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
And  oo,  and  on,  be  goes,  right  through  the  centre  of  the  busy  town, 
aloog  streets  that  seem  to  have  no  end ;  and  now  at  last  the  church  is 
rising  just  within  bis  aching  sight  He  thinks,  perhaps,  that  the  car* 
riaffes  will  be  sweeping  past  him.  for  they  must  go  that  way  :  and  if  they 
do T — ^No ;  he  will  not  make  a  disturbance  in  the  public  streets,  it  would 
be  disgraceful  and  humiliating  to  /ler.  For  him  he  cared  not,  if  the  pil- 
lory held  his  hated  form,  and  all  mankind,  women,  and  children,  high 
and  low,  were  making  him  the  mark  at  which  to  hurl  their  indignation 
and  contempt 

There  had  been  no  communication  made  to  Arnold  of  the  particulars 
of  the  intended  marriage  beyond  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  take  place ; 
ind  already  the  carriages,  with  their  rich  and  interesting  burdens,  are 
starting  from  the  door  at  Waverton,  every  one  apparently  in  high  glee 
on  the  occasion,  and  every  thing  arranged  with  the  greatest  possible 
taste  and  judgment ;  for  though  the  utmost  privacy  was  intended,  there 
was  just  enough  displav  to  attract  the  admiration  of  idle  gazers  by  the 
way;  and  around  the  door  of  the  church  was  gathered  a  crowd  of  that 
particular  class  of  spectators,  to  whom  a  marriage  in  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  or  where  wealth  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  transaction,  is  always 
an  occasion  of  the  most  profound  interest 

As  the  party  entered  the  door  of  the  ohurch,  Dorothy  looked  roud 
again.  She  was  even  paler  than  before.  Help  had  not  come  yet  The 
little  boat  was  very  near  the  precipice.  No  shout  was  heard  reverber- 
ating from  the  rocks  below — no  hand  was  seen  waving  from  the  shore. 
All  was  still,  and  smooth,  and  rapid  as  the  stream  where  it  glides  over 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Dorothy  could  have  counted  the  fall  of  her 
feet  upon  the  cold  stones  of  the  church  floor.  Her  eye  and  her  ear 
seemed  awake  to  every  thing.  She  could  even  read  the  inscriptions  over 
the  buried  dead  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building ;  and  she  could  see^ 
when  she  looked  up,  the  minutest  face  which  grinn^  upon  her  out  of  tbs 
stonework  of  the  high  arches  overhead. 

But  now  the  ceremony  has  commenced,  and  Dorothy  must  assume  aii 
attitude  of  attention,  if  nothing  more.  Of  all  the  objects  which  bad 
caught  her  eye  in  that  strange  wandering  ffaze,  one  (Mily  had  escaped 
her  quick  and  penetrating  glance — that  single  object  was  her  husband  ; 
but  she  must  be  conscious  of  his  presence  now ;  and  coldly  by  the  tip 
of  her  extended  fingers,  she  sufierea  him  to  hold  her  hand. 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment  that  Arnold  Lee  was  rfA&Kjiig  past  aE 
intervening  objects,  straight  up  to  the  door  of  another  and  a  distant 
church.  The  door  was  open,  for  work-people  were  employed  in  repair- 
ing it  within ;  and  on  he  rushed,  almost  up  to  the  very  altar,  so  little  had 
he  doubted  that  that  eventful  scene  was  about  to  be  transacted  there. 
Whatk  then,  was  his  astonishment  on  being  told  by  the  old  sezlqn,  with 
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m»Bj  preliminarj  shakes  of  the  head,  that  do  marriage  had  been  ex- 
iweted  there  on  that  day,  and  that  the  marriage  of  whtcli  Arnold  spoke 
was  quite  a  distant  kind  of  thing,  belonging  to  a  different  parish.  He 
was,  however,  able  to  give  some  information  where,  and  Arnold  rushed 
again,  with  speed  redoubled,  out  of  the  church,  and  down  the  adjoining 
street,  where  fortunately  he  fell  in  with  an  empty  carriage,  which  he 
•soared  for  himself,  and  entered  without  more  than  a  moment's  delay. 

Rapidly  flew  the  wheels  of  this  carriage,  for  Arnold  stinted  not  hia 
promise  of  reward  if  the  driver  should  arrive  in  time ;  rapidly-^esper- 
alely  flew  the  wheels ;  and  just  as  Arnold,  with  neck  outstretched  from 
dM  window,  beheld  the  door  of  the  church  where  the  marriage  ceremo- 
ny had  been  performed,  a  merry  peal  of  bells  burst  over  his  head,  and 
aa  saw  the  rolling  carriages,  and  heard  the  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet,  as 
tliey  bore  the  bridal  party  away. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Thsrb  are  chaotic  states  of  mind  as  well  as  matter,  in  which  moments 
laden  with  the  weight  of  years ;  and  such  moments,  in  the  great 
convulsions  by  which  they  are  marked,  and  the  consequences  by  which 
(bey  are  followed,  make  eras  to  date  from  in  human  experience,  like  the 
floods,  the  earthquakes,  and  the  volcanoes  of  the  outer  and  material  world. 
Like  them,  too,  no  science  can  penetrate,  no  history  record,  what  strange 
combinations  of  discordant  elements  were  brought  to  war  against  each 
other ;  nor  under  what  array  of  battle  or  of  victory  that  fearful  struggle 
waa  commenced,  and  carried  on,  and  brought  to  its  final  issue.  That  such 
toemendous  conflict  has  existed,  we  know  only  by  its  consequences,  and 
by  the  changes  wrought  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  that  a  corresponding 
aonflict  ever  shook  the  foundations  of  our  own  existence,  overturning  ola 
aatabhshed  usages  of  thought,  and  elements  of  being,  we  are  sometimes 
only  conscious  of,  by  the  scattered  ashes,  the  ruined  temples,  and  the 
Uigbted  verdure  which  arc  left  behind.  Out  of  this  desolation,  we  think 
iot  of  the  new  creation  which  is  about  to  sprint— of  the  vineyards  planted 
on  the  lava,  and  about  to  draw  their  luscious  juices  out  of  the  very  foot- 
prints of  devouring  fire— of  populous  and  splendid  cities  rising  up  and 
being  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  a  buried  world— of  the  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty  scattered — seared — apparently  destroyed;  yet  all 
brought  back  again,  and  by  the  power  of  art  remoulded  into  forms  of 
grace,  and  images  of  life— -even  the  very  temple  reared  again,  and  happily 
devoted  to  a  worship  more  holy  and  more  true. 

.  But  it  requires  no  very  slight  amount,  either  of  observation  or  experi- 
ence, 10  believe  in  this  blei»ed  renovation  of  the  heart  which  has  oeen 
iubject  to  one  of  these  convulsions,  apparently  so  destructive  as  to  leave 
nothinj^  of  its  tenderness,  its  freshness,  or  its  Ix^uty,  unwithered — ^unburat 
np.  And  yet  how  many  have  eventually  to  thank  God  that  it  was  so— 
that  the  whirlwind  came  in  time — that  the  floods  rolled  over  their  culti- 
vated gardens — or  that  the  burning  ashes  fell  upon  their  path.  How 
asany*  rejoicing  in  that  new  creation,  find,  in  wallung  over  the  gravaa  of 
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buried  hopes,  and  immolated  self,  and  passons  wasted  or  subdued*  a 
fresh  invigorating  happiness,  brighter,  purer,  and  more  enduring,  thao 
either  the  beauty  or  the  giadiiess  of  their  former  world  I 

Let  then  the  conflict  pass.  It  is  often  too  terrible  for  words — too 
fierce  and  frightful  even  to  contemplate.  He  who  formed  the  himuui 
heart  alone  knows  how  such  moments  are  endured ;  for  He  alone  cao  re- 
create, revivify,  reclothe  with  beauty  and  enjoyment  the  once  fertile  land- 
scape, which  the  rolling  fire  had  converted  into  a  waste  of  ashes. 

Under  the  similitude  of  one  of  these  great  natural  convulsions  which 
mark  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  a  state  of 
mind  for  which  the  present  subject  of  such  feeling  would  have  found 
neither  language  nor  likeness  in  the  whole  created  universe.  Perhaps  it 
was  madness  which  had  seized  him,  for  he  knew  not  that  he  trod  the 
common  earth,  nor  would  have  cared  if  he  had  trod  on  fire.  Habit  ii 
often  too  strong  for  impulse,  or  he  would  have  dashed  himself  upon  the 
stones  instead  of  passing  on  in  his  accustomed  manner,  whfch  he  did,  no 
'one  observing,  knowing — perhaps  no  one  caring,  that  he  was  for  the  mo- 
ment bereft  of  the  reason  of  a  man,  and  consequently  ready  for  any  thing, 
however  desperate,  that  might  put  an  end  to  thought  and  feeling ;  only 
that  habit  urged  him  on  to  walk  the  streets  like  other  men,  and  outward- 
ly to  conduct  himself  like  an  ordinary  and  unimpassioned  being. 

From  a  marriage  to  a  funeral,  both  on  the  same  day,  there  would,  od 
any  conmion  occasion,  have  been  a  painful  transition  ;  but  just  now,  and 
before  his  better  feelings  were  awake,  Arnold  Lee  coidd  have  stood  witli- 
out  a  tear  beside  the  grave  of  his  mother.  It  would  almost  have  been  • 
relief,  under  the  present  tempest  of  his  soul,  to  have  felt  Uiat  every  thing 
to  him  was  blasted,  ruined,  utterly  destroyed ;  and  that  he  had  literally, 
as  his  rebellious  heart  still  whispered,  nothing  to  be  thankful  for. 

While  pacing  the  crowded  streets  of  the  busy  town,  and  pasang  huiH 
dreds  of  human  beings  unconscbus  of  his  circumstances,  and  oonsequentlj 
unsympathizing  towards  his  sufferings,  the  tumult  of  his  mind  seemed 
rather  to  increase,  than  to  find  alleviation ;  but  as  he  drew  near  to  those 
humble  dwellings  which  were  scattered  about  the  vicinity  of  the  town  m 
the  direction  where  hb  mother  dwelt,  a  different  tone  was  given  to  hii 
feelings,  and  a  calmer,  though  perhaps  a  darker,  shadow  cast  upon  hii 
soul. 

It  was  alon?  these  obscure  and  uninviting  paths  that  he  had  oondueled 
his  mother  and  sister  at  the  time  of  their  great  calamity,  and  while  the 
severity  of  the  blow  which  had  struck  down  all  their  earthly  hopes  waa 
yet  fresh  upon  them.  It  was  here  that  hb  grateful  heart  had  rejoioed  m 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  his  mother  comparatively  happy — <^  know* 
ing  that  her  wounded  spirit  was  peaceful,  and  solaced ;  it  was  here  that 
they  had  taken  sweet  counsel  together  as  to  the  narrow  but  difficult  path 
which  they  had  both  to  tread.  It  was  here  that  they  had  been  all  in  all 
to  each  other,  and  now  how  different  was  the  aspect  of  this  lowly  spot  of 
earth  to  him ! — how  much  diminished  in  importance ! — how  dwindled  to 
a  speck  in  his  vast  hemisphere  of  thought !  Since  then  how  entirely  hid 
a  stranger  occupied  his  heart,  forcing  out  from  its  secret  treasury  enm. 
that  idol  of  his  childhood,  that  friend  of  his  riper  years,  that  angel  spirilt 
sent  to  be  the  guide  and  comforter  of  his. 

like  the  benighted  wanderer  who  returns  to  the  blase  of  his  own  oot* 
luge  fir^  after  having  been  misled  by  the  knus  &tuui  daaeiiiir  o?er  thi 
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daogerotts  marsh ;  so  Arnold  turned  his  thoughts  once  more  into  that 
fbiniliar  and  natural  channel  which  had  so  often  led  him  home  to  the 
£uthful  and  untiring  companionship  of  his  mother.  •  It  might  he  only  for 
a  hvief  space  that  he  would  be  able  thus  to  master  and  control  them,  but 
tlMre  was  satisfaction  in  the  attempt,  and  he  roused  himself  in  proportion 
to  its  difficulty. 

A  quiet  and  uneventful  visit  to  hb  mother's  humble  dwelling  would 
•oarcely  have  supported  Arnold  under  these  endeavors ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  caught  a  distant  view  of  the  low  tenement,  than  he  started  to  be- 
liold  what  he  still  had  been  expecting  to  see — strange  men  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  door,  and  all  those  preparations  going  on  which  indicate  the 
setting  out  of  a  funeral  proce^ion. 

"  And  I  have  left  her  alone,"  said  Arnold,  aukkening  his  steps,  "  to 
endure  all  this  without  support  or  sjrmpathy,  while  I  was  aping  the  fool 
at  that  monstrous  wedding ! ' 

Under  this  quick  sense  of  having  failed  in  the  most  sacred  duty,  Arnold 
became  himsdf  again ;  and  foromg  his  way  into  the  house  amidst  its 
Itfange  occupants,  he  ascended  immediately  into  the  Uttle  chamber  where 
bb  mother  sat  alone,  awaiting  her  summons  to  attend— -she  had  begun  to 
fear,  as  the  only  mourner  in  the  funeral  train. 

It  had  felt  peculiarly  hard  to  Mrs.  Lee  to  be  unsupported  by  her  son, 
or  by  any  other  friend,  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
since  his  childhood,  she  spoke  to  him  in  a  tone  of  slight  reproach  as  he 
entered  the  room,  asking  him  why  he  had  been  so  long  m  coming,  whether 
he  had  not  received  her  letters,  and  other  questions  which  too  plainly 
indicated  what  had  been  the  nature  of  her  solitary  and  unshared  sufferings* 
while  keeping  her  long  watch  beside  the  dead. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  now/'  said  Arnold,  throwing  lus  arms  around  his 
Mother's  neck.  "  I  have  been  lost — asleep— d^ui.  But  I  am  awake 
Mun  now,  mother— awake,  and  alhre ;  only  tell  me  what  there  is  to  do, 
tbat  I  may  be  helping  you  in  something,  even  at  this  late  hour." 

**  Those  men/'  said  Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  kind  of  shuddering  appeal  to  her 
•on,  as  if  she  would  be  thankful  for  any  thing  to  stand  between  herself  and 
them ;  and  Arnold,  understanding  the  acuteness  of  her  feelings,  and  the 
natural  repulsion  which  some  persons  experience  to  all  intercourse  with 
the  mere  ordinary  and  indifferent  agents  employed  on  such  occasions,  im- 
mediately undertook  what  further  directions  were  necessary,  alternately 
fulfilling  these  duties  in  his  usual  prompt  and  efficient  manner,  and  re- 
turning to  his  mother  to  breathe  some  land  or  soothing  expression  into 
her  patient  ear.  • 

In  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Lee  there  were  no  weak  regrets  that  she  was  fol- 
lowing her  daughter  to  the  gprave.  Much  there  unquestionably  was  for  a 
mother  to  feel  m  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  her  death,  as  well  as 
m  the  simple  fact  of  so  beautiful  and  tender  a  flower  being  cut  off  from 
the  earth  m  the  prime  of  its  loveliness,  in  the  full  splendor  of  its  bloom. 
But  weaned  as  her  heart  had  lately  been  from  all  its  love  of  earth,  and 
earthly  things,  driven  out  from  its  native  home,  with  so  many  of  the 
fountains  of  its  tenderest  feelings  dried  up,  or  poisoned  at  their  source, 
she  had  learned  to  look  on  early  death  as  a  circumstance  to  be  wished 
for  rather  than  regretted— on  the  Christian's  death  as  a  merciful  deliv- 
erance from  danger  and  from  suffering — a  bright  and  blessed  opening  into 
peaea,  and  rest,  and  joy.    It  it  true  the  stroke  had  beea  heavy  in  ill 
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falling,  but  now  its  work  was  done,  and  she  was  ready  to  look  wkfc 
calmness  into  the  deep  dark  grave,  beholding  there  only  the  ashes  wbieh 
the  fire  had  left ;  bat  taming  upward  a  more  exulting  and  comprebenshre 
gaze  to  where  another  gentle  spirit,  redeemed  and  purified,  was  added  to 
the  glorious  throng  forever  rejoicing  around  the  throne,  in  an  atmosplMM 
of  love  and  light. 

It  was  therefore  only  the  tenderness  of  a  sensitive  and  loving  natoie 
which  brought  the  tears  into  the  mother's  eyes,  when  at  last  the  summooi 
came  for  her  to  descend  and  take  her  place  in  the  procession,  if  such  it 
might  be  called,  which  comprehended  so  small  and  so  humble  an  attend- 
ance. Arm-in-arm  walked  the  mother  and  the  son»  yet  more  closely  linked 
together  in  feeling,  as  the  sad  and  sole  representatives  of  a  once-honored 
family,  now  ranking  in  the  world's  opinion  amongst  the  degraded,  and 
the  poor,  and  scarcely  deemed  worthy  of  being  remarked  upon  in  their 
unobtrusive  grief ;  for  except  that  a  few  loiterers  on  the  road  stood  still 
as  the  funeral  passed ;  or  women  returning  from  the  well  set  down  their 
pails  for  a  short  breathing-time ;  or  children  going  out  to  school  made 
holiday  for  death,  and  scampered  off  to  the  churchyard ;  Uiere  was  no 
other  sensation  created  in  the  neighborhood,  nor  scarcely  any  comment 
made  upon  the  circumstances  of  those  concerned  in  the  transaction.  It 
was  sufficient  for  such  observers  that  the  parties  were  poor,  the  followets 
few,  and  the  set-out  altogether  undignified  by  worldly  honors  or  distino* 
tion.  When  we  complain  of  poverty,  and  speak  with  bitterness  of  ita 
hardships  and  privations,  surely  we  ought  to  remember  in  its  fiavor 
this  one  grand  prerogative — that  the  poor  pass  on,  ungazed  at  in  their 
grief. 

But  if  the  feelings  of  the  mother  might  have  been  easily  understood  as 
she  paced  silently  and  sadly  towards  that  grave,  there  was  a  heart  best- 
ing quickly  beside  her  own,  whose  mingled  emotions  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  describe.  Overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  compunetioii  for 
his  recent  neglect,  and  covered  with  shame  for  the  nnsatisfactoriness— to 
say  nothing  of  the  untoorthiness  of  the  cause,  Arnold  entered  into  a  silent 
communion  with  his  own  soul,  more  solemn,  and  more  searching,  than  it 
had  ever  been  subjected  to  before.  Nor  was  it  in  relation  to  tro  past  or 
the  present  alone  that  this  deep  exercise  was  carried  on.  As  usual  with 
him,  the  past  was  r^arded  in  strict  reference  to  the  future ;  and  tfam 
his  thoughts  went  on,  and  on,  until  they  grew  into  a  firm  resolre,  that 
come  what  would,  he  never  would  a^n  neglect  a  high  and  sacred  dn^ 
for  the  luxury  of  gratifying  any  merely  selfish  purpose. 

And  what  was  it,  after  all,  which  had  led  him  thus  away  from  natnnl 
claims  and  home  affections  ?  a  dream — a  vision — a  meteor  of  the  night, 
shooting  athwart  the  heaven  of  his  imagination.  And  had  the  vision  di»» 
appeared — the  meteor  sunk — ^been  utterly  extinguished  ?  Arnold  planted 
his  firm  foot  upon  the  earth  beside  his  sisters  grave,  and  with  fingem 
locked  tightly  in  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  iron  bands,  looked  np  to 
the  blue  sky  above.  A  sudden  convulsion  seemed  to  pass  over  his  faoe^ 
disturbing  every  feature,  so  desperate  was  the  struggle  he  maintained 
with  his  rebellious  heart.  Which  way  the  struggle  ended,  whether  vie* 
toriously  to  that  strong  heart,  or  to  the  stronger  will  and  loftier  reason  by 
which  it  was  habitually  held  subject,  may  best  be  underetood  by  the  in- 
flmence  which  that  moment  exercised  over  his  after-life. 

On  retnniing  from  the  sdemn  duties  of  the  day  to  har  now 
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tooldiig  and  dreary  home,  Mrs.  Lee  was  eyidently  appalled  by  the  aspect 
iriiioh  ii  wore,  divested  of  the  charm  which  had  so  long  bound  her  to  the 

£t.  Arnold  observed  the  disconsolate  expression  of  her  countenance  as 
drew  aside  the  closed  curtains,  opened  the  little  window,  and  then 
nmk  down  faint  and  exhausted  in  her  seat,  like  one  who  knows  not  any 
pwpose  for  which  life  is  lent  another  day.  1%  was  a  feeling  more  fit  for 
lilent  sympathy  than  for  words,  and  Arnold  from  that  moment  deter- 
mined that  he  would,  if  possible,  find  for  his  mother  another  home. 
;  This  idea  was  the  more  reasonable,  as  Mrs.  Lee  was  not  now  so  desti* 
tate  of  resources  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  hide  her  head  under  so  mean 
a  sMter  as  she  had  once  been  glad  to  find  beneath  the  gardener's  roctf ; 
for  besides  the  dying  bequest  of  her  father,  there  had  been  for  some 
time  an  amount  or  assistance  sent  from  the  Hall,  and  sent  in  such  a  man- 
mmp,  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  so  far  to  wound  the  kind 
•ad  generous  feelings  of  the  giver,  as  to  refuse  acceptance  of  her  really 
-wdeome  aid.  Nor  was  it  in  any  way  galUng  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Lee 
to  accept  of  help  from  Margaret's  hand.  Of  all  earthly  sources  she  con- 
ndered  that  she  had  the  most  legitimate  claim  upon  this  ;  and  not  know- 
ing the  style  or  manner  in  which  the  widow  of  her  father  was  living,  nor 
the  narrow  boundary  of  her  resources,  it  was  natural  for  a  woman  in 
the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Lee,  to  feel,  even  without  grudging  Margaret 
one  item  of  her  wealth,  that  the  owner  of  such  an  amount  of  property 
eould  not  act  otherwise  with  any  satisfaction  to  an  honorable  or  generous 
uma. 

It  k  just  possible  there  mk^ht  be  a  little  touch  of  this  feeling  at  her 
heart,  when  Mrs.  Lee  replied,  about  this  time,  to  a  kind  and  aflfectionate 
rlsiler  from  Margaret,  urging  her  to  become  a  resident  at  tho  Hall  as  her 
ijgbtful  home.  Possibly  she  knew  not  herself  exactly  what  that  feeling 
mwMf  when  she  penned  her  somewhat  short  reply.  Not  that  her  words 
'beCnyed  any  thing  like  chagrin,  or  that  she  was  herself  the  subject  of 
one  unamiable  thought ;  but  something  flashed  across  her  mind  like  a 
determination  not  to  make  Hatherstone,  of  all  places,  her  home;  and 
therefore  she  wrote  rather  more  decidedly  than  was  quite  necessary  for 
cae  so  gentle  as  Margaret,  who  read  the  letter  very  thoughtfully,  then 
looked  at  the  superscription,  and  then  folded  it  within  its  envelope,  and 
lieirer  opened  it  again. 

Perhaps  there  might  be  recollections  connected  with  Hatherstone,  too 
painfully  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Lee,  to  render  a  residence  in  that 
■eeluded  spot  an  eligible  change  for  her.  Weary  as  she  was  with  a  life 
of  almost  unceasing  anxiety  and  care,  she  yet  wanted  something  more 
yian  rest ;  for,  like  her  son,  she  was  of  too  active  a  temperament  willingly 
to  yield  to  the  luxury  of  repose,  while  any  place  of  usefulness  remained 
far  her  to  fill.  How  such  a  place  eould  now  be  found,  was  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  Arnold,  and  of  equal  delicacy,  for  a  mere  ntuation, 
to  use  the  word  in  its  common  acceptation,  was  the  last  expedient  he 
would  have  thought  of  for  his  mother.  That  which  he  ardently  desired, 
vat  some  source  of  interest  to  her  mind,  some  claim  upon  her  sympathy 
or  affection,  that  would  at  once  call  forth  the  higher  and  nobler  faculties 
of  her  nature,  and  make  her  feel  that  her  life  and  her  love  were  still  of 
vahM  to  her  fellow-beings. 

'   **  For  myself,"  said  Arnold,  as  they  sat  conversing  together  late  on  the 
-Higliiof  the  f wenl,  ftv  ii  was  the  laal  he  would  be  able  to  davoto  tosaoh 
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a  purpose  for  some  time  to  eome — '*  for  myself,  I  am  a  mere  earthworm 
— a  dweller  amongst  mud  and  mire,  with  a  home  little  better  than  a 
beaver's  hut.  Indeed,  such  is  my  domestic  discomfort,  that  it  could  oi^ 
be  made  worse  by  seeing  any  one  whom  I  loved  or  cared  for  the  compaa- 
ion  of  my  lot" 

"  Ah  !"  said  his  mother,  "  I  often  wish  you  had  a  home  of  your  own, 
and  a  companion  to  share  it ;  but  I  suppose  that  must  not  be  yet." 

"  Never — never !"  exclaimed  Arnold. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  replied  his  mother,  "  you  must  not  speak  in  that 
manner.  The  bitterest  thought  that  ever  crosses  my  mind,  is  the  fear 
that  what  has  transpired  in  your  short  but  eventful  history,  may  have 
shul.  you  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  those  domestic  relations  for  whidi 
you  are  so  peculiarly  fitted,  both  in  your  habits  and  disposition." 

'' Mother,"  said  Arnold,  "the  less  you  ever  speak  to  me  on  subjects  of 
this  kind  the  better." 

'*  Pardon  me,  dearest,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  look  of  meek  sufferii^. 
^  I  knew  how  hard  the  trial  to  you  was,  and  it  was  not  delicate  in  me  to 
mention  it." 

"  What  trial  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

**  The  trial  alluded  to,"  replied  his  mother.  '*  In  plain  words,  the  trial 
of  not  being  in  a  position  to  think  of  marriage." 

"  Say,  rather,"  replied  Arnold,  "  the  triu  of  having  nothing  but  por* 
erty  and  a  blighted  name  to  offer  to  the  woman  I  could  love." 

"Yes,  there,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "you  have  described  exactly  what  I 
meant.  But  you  look  disturbed  and  angry,  Arnold.  I  pray  you  deal 
gently  with  me  to-night.     Remember  /  was  not  the  offender." 

"  Mother,"  said  Arnold,  "  you  never  did,  you  never  could  offend  me  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  Neither  am  I  entertaining  an  angry  feeHi^ 
against  any  one ;  but  you  have  put  me  in  mind  of  a  trial  still  more  sews 
than  any  we  have  spoken  of,  and  I  was  feeling  just  then  as  I  hmcf  I 
should  feel,  were  that  trial  ever  to  be  mine." 

''  To  what  do  you  allude  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

"  You  have  spoken,"  said  Arnold,  "of  poverty  and  a  blighted  name, 
and  of  the  power  which  both  combined  possess  to  cut  a  man  off  from  his 
social  and  domestic  affections ;  but  the  trial  I  was  thinkii^  of  is  where 
these  offerings  are  actually  made ;  and  where  a  heart  as  warm  as  it  is 
true  is  offered  with  them  ;  and  ail  are  thrown  back  with  scorn  and  de> 
rision — ^rejected — trampled  upon — utterly  contemned." 

Mrs.  Lee  looked  earnestly  into  the  face  of  her  son,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  suspicion  awoke  in  her  mind,  that  perhaps  there  had  been  reasons 
of  a  more  intimate  and  delicate  nature  than  he  liked  to  speak  of,  for  his 
recent  silence  towards  herself,  and  apparent  neglect  of  her  forlorn  and 
desolate  condition ;  but  not  wishing  to  appear  curious,  nor  yet  to  intrude 
in  any  other  way  upon  secrets,  which  if  they  did  in  reality  exist,  were 
not  easily  communicated,  she  endeavored  to  give  the  conversation  a  leM 
exciting  tone,  by  turning  immediately  to  some  familiar  topics  which  weie 
highly  necessary  to  be  discussed  before  she  should  be  again  separated 
from  her  son. 

Amongst  these,  the  most  important  was  her  own  settlement  in  a  moie 
eligible  home.  At  first,  Arnold  appeared  to  be  pa3ring  but  little  atten* 
tion  to  what  was  said.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  he  made 
ne  remark  upon  that  or  any  other  subject.    At  last  his  eoantsnaiiee 
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denly  cbanged,  and  looking  round  to  his  mother,  he  said,  *'  I  do  believe 
I  have  hit  upon  the  very  thing.  I  know  a  small  family,  consisting  only 
of  a  brother  and  a  sister,  just  now  living  in  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
house  than  is  adapted  t:;  their  circumstances,  yet  of  which  they  would  be 
Ad  to  retain  possession.  They  want  a  friend,  too— exactly  such  a 
niend  as  yourself.  I  will  go  to-morrow  and  see  what  can  be  done,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave." 

Mrs.  Lee  was  inclined  to  smile  at  the  promptness  with  which  her  son 
^ypeared  about  to  settle  this  important  business,  as  she  replied  very 
BEturally  that  she  must  first  know  a  little  more  of  the  family  in  questioii. 
If,  however,  further  inquiries  should  elicit  nothing  unsatisfactory,  she 
thought  with  Arnold,  that  such  a  home  might  possibly  be  conducive  to 
benefit  on  both  sides,  she  herself  being  by  no  means  dismclined  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  friend  wherever  her  advice  or  assistance  might  be  availing. 

But  before  those  negotiations  are  concluded,  which  Arnold  entered 
iqK>n  with  the  greatest  alacrity  on  the  following  morning,  it  will  be  neces- 
MUT  to  look  in  again  upon  the  brother  and  sister,  into  whose  society  he 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  thrown. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

*'  What  a  charming — ^what  an  interesting  self-devotion  is  that  of  Edith 
Bgerton  to  her  brother,"  said  some  of  those  few  friends,  who,  attracted 
by  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  the  one,  and  the  bright  intelligence  of 
the  other,  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  now  and  then  an  hour  in  their 
looiety. 

These  friends  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  class  bordering  upon  the  re- 
ligious world.  Edith  soufifht  such  for  her  acquaintance.  Jmdeed,  she 
believed  herself  to  be  a  religious  person,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
■n  the  phraseology  peculiar  to  that  class,  and  which  by  a  strange  perver- 
rioQ  of  taste,  as  well  as  reason,  has  come  to  be  too  frequently  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  passport,  a  letter  of  credit,  amongst  such  parties,  wherevor  they 
may  meet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  to  what  particular  sect  or  profession 
K^h  Egerton  belonged ;  but,  that  she  ought  to  be  a  stanch  partisan  of 
tbe  class  amonffst  which  she  was  bom  and  educated,  was  as  much  her 
belief,  as  that  she  ought  to  perform  any  of  those  Christian  duties  which 
are  specified  in  the  Bible,  and  required  by  all.  Thus,  to  go  forth  on  a 
Sunday  morning  exceedingly  well  dressed,  early  too,  and  ready  in  her 
aocnstomed  place,  and  to  be  seen  of  men  and  women  to  worship  there, 
was  to  satisfy  her  conscience  for  the  day,  and  sometimes  even  for  the 
week,  that  all  had  been  done  which  the  claims  of  religion  required.  Be- 
jTOiid  this,  Edith  had  on  her  own  account  a  large  supply  of  works  of 
■opererogntion — kindnesses — acts  of  self-sacrifice — generous  givings,  and 
oivings  up— a  whole  life  full  laid  out  for  the  service  of  another,  all  which 
ber  &ttering  friends  were  accustomed  to  tell  her  was  far  too  much — that 
she  was  ttood  to  excess — put  every  one  to  shame— and  was  making  a 
mitji  Of  herMlf,  with  a  geoeroua  nobility  bayood  the  reqoiremeiito 
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of  the  most  devoted  affectioiL  Aad  then  Edith  smiled,  and  sighed,  and 
•hook  her  head,  and  wished  it  was  so,  and  spoke  of  her  hnmble  dforta 
with  apparent  shame,  and  called  herself  the  most  unworthy  of  all  hnmaa 
beings. 

Nor  let  xa  be  too  quick  to  pronounce  the  hard  sentence  of  the  hypoerifee 
\pon  characters  of  this  description,  for  may  not  the  root  of  the  whofe 
matter  be  found,  rather  in  ignorance  of  self,  and  of  the  common  piiDoi- 
pies  of  human  nature ;  in  a  low  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  the  divine 
law ;  in  false  conclusions  drawn  from  revelation ;  and  in  a  servile  creep- 
ing under  the  generally  approved  opinions  of  mankind,  as  a  guide  m 
every  difficulty,  and  a  protection  from  all  blame  ? 

As  regards  the  character  in  question,  most  certainly  there  was  do  pride 
in  herself,  but  a  longing — a  too  earnest  longing  to  be  thought  well  of  faj 
those  whom  she  loved,  admired,  and  looked  up  to.  While  walking  in  the 
path  she  fancied  they  sanctioned,  how  could  she  err  ?  While  occupying 
a  distinguished  position  amongst  society  of  this  description,  how  oonld 
■lie  be  wrong  ?  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  society  alluded 
vo  consisted  of  the  borderers  upon  religious  ground ;  and  that  a  borddr 
countr}"^  is  usually  distinguished  by  perversion  or  neglect  of  law ;  and  in 
individual  instances,  by  a  trenching  upon  the  privileges  of  one  party, 
often  to  the  injury  of  both. 

As  in  similar  cases,  there  were  many  excuses  to  be  drawn  from  the 
past  in  this.  A  childhood  without  moral  culture,  though  abounding  in 
religious  advice,  and  even  that  withdrawn  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  might 
in  some  measure  have  supplied  the  want  of  the  other — an  absorbing  afiec- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  sister,  which  became  a  kind  of  religion  to  her,  and 
80,  to  a  great  extent,  satisfied  her  soul — all  these  circumstanoes  had 
tended  to  warp  a  judgment  naturally  good,  but  which  too  soon,  and  too 
entirely  made  subservient  to  the  impulse  of  affection,  saw  noUung^  under- 
stood nothing,  believed  nothing,  but  what  reached  it  through  a  lalae,  and 
often  a  flattering  medium.  For  the  world  delights  in  good  impulse, 
praises,  admires,  believes  in  it,  wherever  it  is  made  manifest  It  is  good 
principle  which  it  cannot,  or  will  not  appreciate — good  principle  which  it 
passes  coldly  by,  or  speaks  of  with  the  lip  of  scorn — good  principle  which 
It  persecutes  until  honesty  is  turned  to  shame,  and  poverty  to  theft — good 
principle  which  it  still  cries  out  for,  proclaiming  the  want  of,  and  pro£B8»- 
mg  to  glorify  ;  yet  will  neither  honor,  nor  believe  in,  when  dwelling  in 
humble  weeds  within  the  very  sound  of  this  perpetual  cry.  It  is  true 
that  the  principle  without  the  impulse,  so  far  as  kindness  goes,  would 
make  individually  but  a  cold  and  unlovely  character ;  but  the  grand  mn- 
take  which  the  world  so  frequently  makes,  is  that  of  adndring  t£e  impulse 
as  much  or  more  without  the  principle  than  with  it. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  event  of  the  shipwreck  on  tke 

coast  so  near  the  town  of  M would  give  rise  to  no  small  amount  of 

interest  and  excitement,  which  subsided  only  as  the  season  advanced,  and 
other  events  of  a  similar  or  more  interesting  nature,  took  possession  of  the 
public  mind.  Even  then  the  young  lady  who  had  been  rescued  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner,  was  the  theme  of  frequent  conversation,  and  hoir 
charms,  both  of  mind  and  person,  were  magnified  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion almost  superhuman.  Happy  then  for  a  short  time  in  the  parties  of 
M  were  those  fortunate  individuals  who  had  seen  this  paragon  of 

beao^;  and  stUl  happier  those  who  enjoyed  so  much  of  ~ 
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as  to  8])6ak  with  certainty  of  somo  of  the  leading  facts  of  that  terrible 
eaiastrophe,  which  had  thrown  her  like  some  divinity  of  old  upon  their 
shores. 

Alas  for  that  divinity !  it  had  dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  lodgings  m 
the  same  town  for  the  space  of  twenty  y^ors,  and  had  never  received  ita 
apotheosis  before.  How  mnch  longer  it  might  have  dwelt  there  obscurely, 
and  unregarded,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  ;  for  just  at  the  present 
moment  there  were  few  subjects  of  conversation  so  popular  as  the  beauty, 
the  accomplishments,  and  the  virtues  of  that  lovely  being  who  possessed 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  having  been  rescued  from  the  waves  of  a  rough 


We  win  do  Ifiss  Egerton  the  justice,  however,  to  state  that  these  her 
newly-acquired  honors  were  borne  very  blushingly  and  meekly  on  her 
part.  She  was  unquestionably  glad  to  be  thought  well  of,  and  in  her 
neait  she  felt  more  gratitude  to  society  than  the  occasion  really  demanded ; 
but  all  the  praise,  and  at  least  half  the  admiration  she  would  have  been 
much  happier  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  her  brother,  than  to  appropriate 
herself. 

"  If  Henry  could  only  have  been  shipwrecked,  and  not  hurt,"  she 
sometimes  sighed  to  herself,  '*  what  a  happiness  it  might  have  been !  I 
most  not  have  him  overlooked,  and  yet  how  to  conquer  that  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness of  his,  I  am  at  a  loas  to  imagine.*' 

The  fact  was,  the  lameness  of  Henry  E^rerton,  attended  as  it  was  by 
^  the  disfigurement  of  one  limb,  constituted  m  his  mind  an  insuperable  im- 
pediment to  his  either  visiting  or  receiving  visiters,  with  the  exception  ci 
DOW  and  then  a  short  call  mm  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  All 
the  (lattery  of  his  sister,  and  she  was  no  economist  in  its  bestowment,  and 
all  her  assurances  that  he  had  charms  of  person,  and  powers  of  conversa- 
tioo»  more  than  sufficient  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  any  one  from  thia 
dafect — all  that  she  could  say  to  stimulate  his  vanity  in  other  quarters, 
and  to  soothe  his  self-love  in  this,  had  hitherto  been  insufficient  to  over- 
come the  shrinking  which  he  felt  when  under  the  observation  of  any 
strange  or  curious  eye. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  nature  had  played  with  the  sensitive  youth  one 
of  her  wild  vagaries,  in  which,  by  a  strange  oversight,  she  had  forgotten 
to  be  kind  ;  for  if  any  thing  could  have  drawn  away  attention  from  such 
a  defect,  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
expressive  countenance,  and  from  the  delicacy  and  gracefulness  of  hk** 
person  in  general. 

"  You  wouki  have  been  too  beiiutiful,*'  hb  nster  often  said  to  him ; 
and  though  she  meant  it  kindly,  the  words  shot  like  an  arrow  to  his 
heart. 

"  And  therefore  I  was  made  a  monster  of,"  he  would  sometimes  reply, 
with  an  agonised  expression  of  countenance,  which  made  his  sister  think 
she  would  never  risk  that  ill-judged  observation  again. 

Perhaps  the  brother  knew  not  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  charm 
to  which  his  sister  alluded ;  for  who  can  understand  or  know  the  expres- 
sion of  thdr  own  countenaDoe,  or  the  influence  of  their  voice  and  manners 
aa  they  impress  the  mind,  or  affect  the  feelings  of  others  ?  It  was,  in 
fact,  impossible  for  Henry  Egert4Ni  to  see  his  own  face  as  it  really  was, 
ammsted,  beammg,  intelligent — his  dark  eyes  looking  out  from  a  depth  of 
mml  iaeomprahaiMbla  to  eeniBOii  obaemra^  but  aoll  beautiful  and  in- 
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pressive  ia  its  unrepealed  mystery;  as  deep,  clear  water  is  beautifol^ 
though  we  cannot  see,  nor  even  guess  by  what  extent  of  line  it  could  be 
sounded. 

In  his  thin  features  generally  there  might  have  been  a  touch  of  sharp- 
ucsSy  the  result  of  long  suJQfering  ;  but  that  a  smile  of  peculiar  sweetness, 
and  a  voice  modulated  to  every  tone  of  sadness,  and  of  sympathy  with 
grief,  redeemed  his  countenance  from  an  expression  which  would  have 
belied  the  language  of  his  soul.  With  all  his  sen^tiveness  to  pun  of 
every  kind,  there  was  no  bitterness  or  harshness  blended  with  his  nature* 
beyond  an  indignant  hatred  of  falsehood,  oppression,  and  wrong  of  every 
kind.  He  was  not  professedly  religious,  Hke  his  sister,  for  he  was  beset 
with  strange  and  fearful  doubts,  and  could  not  reconcile  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions which  interposed  between  the  book  of  revelation,  and  that 
book  of  beauty  on  which  in  imagination  he  perpetually  gazed — ^luxuriated 
— ^lived.  In  vain  he  tried  to  plunge  his  soul  into  a  purer,  holier,  sublimer 
faith,  than  that  of  the  Bible.  Philosophy,  ancient  and  modem,  was  tried 
in  vain.  He  could  not  find  the  thing  he  sought ;  and  not  contented  with 
a  Saviour  bom  at  Bethlehem,  he  left  the  question  of  salvation  to  be  de- 
cided by  some  future  development,  which,  he  persuaded  himself,  was  yet 
to  be  brought  to  light,  and  unravelled  from  the  deep  mystery  of  mM* 

In  all  such  trains  of  thought,  it  was  impossible  for  Edith  to  go  akng 
with  her  brother,  or  even  to  understand  his  meaning,  if  he  endeavored  to 
explain  them  to  her  listening  and  ever- patient  ear.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
still  dwelt  alone,  as  poets  must  dwell,  through  the  greater  portion  of  their 
lives ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  sought  more  earnestly  that  commanion 
with  distant  and  unknown  minds,  though  kindred  in  feeling,  which  is  ever 
the  strongest  incentive  to  the  writer  to  cast  his  thoughts  b^ore  the  public, 
in  the  fond  and  cheering  hope,  that  somewhere  in  the  world  they  will 
find  an  echo-^a  response — perhaps  a  recognition  ;  as  if  in  the  relation- 
ships of  some  previous  existence  they  had  existed  and  been  nurtured 
together. 

That  the  highest  degree  of  poetical  feeling  is  not  always  associated 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  poetical  talent,  is  a  fact  of  somewhat  melaa- 
choly  tendency  to  those  who  possess  the  former  gift  without  the  latter. 
Such  was  the  misfortune  of  Henry  Egerton ;  for  while  his  ideas  soared  to 
the  loftiest  sublimity,  or  melted  into  the  profoundest  depth  of  tenderness ; 
while  he  looked  on  beauty  with  a  lover's  eye ;  and  listened  to  the  har- 
mony of  nature  with  an  ear  intensely  sensitive  to  all  its  sweetest  notes ; 
his  own  verse — the  song — the  music  of  his  own  creating,  was  even  to  hii 
own  perceptions  so  far  below  the  melody  of  many  inferior  minds,  as  in 
itself  to  aflbrd  him  infinitely  more  pain  than  pleasure.  Aware,  however, 
that  the  public  does  not  always  admire  most  what  is  really  the  best,  he 
still  wrote  on,  in  the  fond  hope  that  some  would  admire,  though  many 
might  condemn.  There  was  one  altemative  to  which  he  dared  not  lool^ 
ana  it  was  the  most  probable  of  all — that  the  public  would  do  neither ; 
that  the  efforts  of  his  genius  would  be  cast  upon  the  world  in  vain,  and 
that  the  expressions — "  harmless,"  "  well-meant,"  or  "  smoothly  worded,** 
might  be  the  meed  of  praise  awarded  to  his  best  endeavors. 

It  was  in  order  to  raise  his  mind  above  this  terrible  apprehension,  and 
to  keep  from  it  so  fearful  and  fatal  a  tmth,  that  his  sister  tortured  her 
ingenmty,  and  often  wasted  her  scanty  means.  The  great  seclusion  of 
her  brother's  life  was  highly  favorable  to  her  weU-intenlod  but 
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Idndness ;  and  for  this  reason  she  almost  dreaded  that  he  wotdd  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  and  mix  in  the  society  which  he  was 
bom  to  ornament.  If  for  once  only  he  could  overcome  his  diffidence 
on  this  point,  if  for  once  he  could  see  and  feel  the  exercise  of  that 
power  over  others  for  which  his  talents  were  so  admirably  calculated, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  he  would  find  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the 
•oeial  intercourse  of  cultivated  minds.  But  if  once  admitted  into  society 
and  made  conversant  with  the  opinions  and  transactions  of  the  literary 
world,  Edith  knew  too  well  that  her  own  litUe  amiable  deceptions,  as  she 
(iutcied  them,  would  soon  be  discovered,  and  that  she  herself  would  sink 
m  her  brother's  confidence  and  esteem. 

Thus  far  circumstances  had  been  highly  favorable  to  the  part  she  waa 
acting.  No  book  was  admitted  into  the  house  but  what  passed  through 
her  hands,  and  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  prevent  any  slighting  or  unfavor^ 
able  review  ever  reaching  those  of  her  brother^  As  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  aloud  to  him  when  he  was  weary,  it  was  an  easy  thin^,  too,  to 
read  to  him  such  slight  mention  as  she  found,  under  an  improved  version, 
with  many  flattering  additions,  and  then  to  mislay  the  volume,  or  to  take 
care  that  it  should  be  sent  away  before  it  was  Ukely  to  be  asked  for. 

But  the  grand  invention  above  all,  and  that  upon  which  Edith  most 
prided  herself,  was  the  answering  his  verses  herself  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Floresca,  in  a  light  kind  of  periodical  which  happened  to  be  very 
popular  about  this  time.  This  expedient  was  the  more  agreeable  to 
Edith,  because  it  involved  less  palpable  deception ;  and  from  the  effect 
produced  upon  her  brother's  feelmgs,  it  promised  to  be  more  successful 
tlum  any  thmg  she  had  ever  thought  of  before.  Her  own  lines  then  she 
eodd  read  aloud  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  complacency ;  and  be* 
eause  they  were  actually  there — printed  word  for  word  as  she  read  them, 
the  falsehood,  if  there  really  was  any,  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
awaken  in  her  conscience  the  least  alarm. 

In  her  poetry  Edith  was  more  successful  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, having  seldom,  if  ever  before,  made  a  similar  attempt  But  this 
was  nothing  to  the  young  poet,  provided  it  did  not  jar  upon  his  ear.  The 
spirit  which  it  breathed  was  every  thing  to  him.  His  song  had  found  an 
echo — he  was  no  longer  alone. 

Even  Edith  herself  was  startled  and  alarmed  at  the  intense  emotion 
which  this  circumstance  called  forth.  Had  she  better  understood  the 
strength  of  her  brother's  feelings,  and  the  depth  of  his  character,  she 
would  never  hav«  ventured  upon  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  With  her 
it  had  been  the  pleasant  pastime  of  an  idle  moment,  intended  as  a  kind 
of  jest ;  such  as  might  afford  a  transient  gratification,  but  could  not  pos- 
tibly  give  pain  to  him ;  it  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  close  relation- 
ship in  the  region  of  thought ;  the  binding  of  his  hitherto  isolated  exist- 
ence by  a  newly  found,  and  precious  link,  to  that  ^reat  chain  of  kindred 
fellowship  which  unites  the  different  elements  of  spiritual  Ufe. 

When  Edith  E^^erton,  on  this  occasion,  read  her  own  lines  aloud,  she 
had  commenced  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips ;  but  glancing  from  Uie  paper 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  the  riveted  attention  with  which  her  brother 
w«8  listening,  caught  her  eye ;  and  eager  as  she  always  was  to  excite  and 
interest  him  on  subjects  likely  to  afford  him  pleasure,  she  went  on  to  the 
end  of  the  verses  with  additional  pathos  in  her  voice  and  manner. 

^  Give  me  the  paper,"  mid  her  brother,  as  aooa  as  she  had  done 
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and  seizing  it  in  his  hand,  hb  eye  glanced  hastily  at  the  signature  below. 
*'  Floresca/'  said  he,  "  what  a  charming  name !  Here  is  no  date,  I  per- 
ceive. How  will  it  be  possible,  Edith,  do  you  think,  to  discorer  wbo  ti 
the  writer  of  these  lines  ?" 

**  Do  you  think  them  so  yery  beautiful  ?"  asked  Edith,  SQuling. 

**  They  are  beautiful  to  me,    replied  her  brother. 

*'  How  so?"  asked  Edith  again. 

"  Because  they  are  the  first,"  said  he,  "  that  ever  expressed  a  kindlj 
feeling  for  myself." 

*'  But  why,"  said  Edith,  "  is  this  feeling  so  much  more  valuable  ex- 
pressed in  poetry,  than  in  prose  ?" 

"  If  you  were  a  poet,"  replied  he,  "  you  would  not  ask  that  question. 
A  poet  is  always  a  kind  of  exile  from  a  higher  sphere — an  alien  upon 
earth.  Is  it  nothing  then  to  him  to  hear,  in  his  native  language,  words 
of  Idndness,  sympathy,  and  affection,  spoken  to  himself?  Oh,  Edith, 
you  do  not  know — ^you  cannot  understand  the  intense  happiness  which 
those  lines  have  given  me !  I  will  write  again  this  very  night  bef<»^ 
I  sleep.  Floresca  will  answer  me  again,  and  thus  I  shall  never  be 
alone. 

"I  think,"  said  Edith  very  naturally,  "if  I  were  you,  I  would  not 
writequite  so  soon." 

**  Why  not  ?"  asked  her  brother  impatientiy. 

^  It  might  seem  too  eager,"  replied  Edith,  "  and  I  should  think  no 
lady  would  like  to  be  writing  verses  every  week  to  a  gentleman." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Henry,  with  an  earnestness  and  gravity 
which  would  have  been  very  touchii^  to  any  one  capable  of  estimating 
the  noble  dignity  of  truth,  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  falsehood,  and 
the  degrading  circumstances  with  which  it  is  always  more  or  less  at- 
tended. 

All  this  had  taken  place  previous  to  the  journey  performed  by  Edith 
E^erton,  and  terminating  in  the  event  which  brought  her  so  suddenly  into 
acquaintance  with  Arnold  Lee ;  and  the  first  evening  which  the  brother 
and  sister  shared  together  after  their  reunion  was  spent  by  the  former  in 
complaining  of  the  long  silence  of  Floresca,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
sister's  absence  from  home. 

"  But  have  you  yourself  been  faithful  ?"  asked  Edith,  "  and  have  you 
written  regularly  ?" 

"  Every  week,"  replied  her  brother,  "  I  have  complained — ^remonstrated 
—done  every  thing  I  could." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  see  your  lines  ?"  said  Edith. 

"The  lines  themselves,"  observed  Henry,  "were  nothing;  but  the 
feeling  they  conveyed  might  surely  have  been  better  appreciated." 

**  Perhaps  your  unknown  friend  was  absent,"  Edith  suggested.  **  We 
shall  see  what  another  week  will  bring  forth.  In  the  mean  time,  I  should 
like  to  see  all  that  you  have  written. 

The  brother  pomted  listlessly  to  a  heap  of  papers  now  thrown  aade,  in 
which  his  unanswered  verses  had  been  published.  His  very  heart  seemed 
failing  him ;  and  yet  in  turning  them  over,  he  looked  with  the  fond 
yearning  of  affection  to  some,  which,  as  he  said,  ought  to  have  been  better 
appreciated.  After  all,  he  recurred  to  the  public.  "  And  they  spoke  of 
me  sometimes  in  Scotland,  did  they  ?"  said  he,  Ajemwifw^  a  tone  of  m*' 
diflference. 
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^  Tou  know/*  replied  Edith,  "  I  was  not  m  the  way  of  hearing  subjects 
of  that  kind  discussed." 

"  But  in  Edinburgh  ?"  continued  her  brother.  "  Tou  spent  a  week 
there,  at  least.     What  did  they  say  of  my  verses  in  Edmbuigh  ?'' 

"  So  far  as  I  could  learn, '  replied  Edith,  "  they  were  thought  very 
highly  of  in  Edinburgh ;  but  you  must  remember  my  object  was  busi- 
ness, not  literature ;  and  even  in  Edinburgh  I  waa  not  thrown  much 
into  the  way  of  conversation  likely  to  turn  upon  poetry  or  poets." 

"  So  it  b,  Edith,"  sighed  her  brother,  **  ever  and  ever  thb  faint  praise. 
I  shall  never  do  any  thing  to  be  remembered  for  when  I  am  dead.  And 
yet  I  feel  sometimes — nay,  I  actually  know  that  the  power  is  in  me." 

"  No  doubt  it  is,"  rephed  Edith,  **  and  for  that  very  reason  you  ought 
not  to  despond.  Remember  how  many  of  the  brightest  lummaries  the 
world  has  ever  known  have  had,  like  you,  to  '  bide  their  time.*  Public 
opinion,  you  know,  b  sometimes  warped  for  a  while,  and  turned  aside  from 
real  excellence,  especially  in  the  higner  ranges  of  art.  It  b  surely  som^ 
thing  to  have  written  well,  although  the  world  may  not  have  the  good 
taste  to  perceive  it" 

The  poet  shook  hb  head  despondingly.  Hb  abter  was  evidently  not 
acquainted  with  those  deep  secrets,  out  of  which  he  drew  both  hb  happi* 
ness  and  hb  misery.  That  solitary  eminence  which  she  had  pointed  out 
as  a  sufficient  end  to  attain — ^unshared,  unenvied,  unobeerved^-had  never 
been  the  goal  of  hb  ambition.  A  consciousness  of  talent,  of  power,  in 
abort  of  genius  itself,  was  well ;  but  he  could  enjoy  that^  and  be  still. 
When  he  had  written,  and  sent  forth  hb  thoughts  into  the  world,  the 
case  was  widely  altered.  When  he  had  poured  hb  soul  out,  even  in  its 
tendemess,  undl  each  drop  of  feeling  had  assumed  a  palpable  form,  and 
80  had  become  the  purchased  property  of  others,  never  to  be  recalled,  nor 
rendered  back  agam  into  the  parent  fountain,  it  was  just  so  much  of 
himself,  of  hb  dearest,  most  secret,  and  most  intimate  self,  that  was 
Mther  slighted  or  valued  then — ^that  was  either  cherished  or  rejected 
—either  trampled  upon,  like  the  common  dust  beneath  the  traveller's 
careless  foot,  or  hoarded  up  with  other  "things  of  beauty,"  to  be  a 
"joy  forever.*' 

It  was  after  an  evening  spent  in  unsatisfactory  discussions  on  subjects 
of  thb  nature,  that  Miss  Egerton  was  surprised  on  the  following  m<Miiing 
by  that  early  call  from  Arnold  Lee,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  as 
the  preliminary  step  towards  the  favorable  change  in  hb  mother's  cir- 
cumstances, which  he  now  contemplated,  and  which  he  felt  impatient  to 
bring  to  an  issue. 

Indeed,  so  earnest  was  Arnold  in  accomplishing  thb  one  object,  that 
he  scarcely  allowed  himself  time  to  think  in  what  manner  it  could  with 
the  greatest  delicacy  be  laid  before  the  parties  most  concerned.  There 
was,  nowever,  a  frankness  in  the  character  of  Miss  Egerton,  accomp)any- 
ing  an  evident  willingness  to  be  obliged,  as  well  as  to  oblige,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  easy  with  her  than  with  persons  in  general,  to  transact  any 
business  of  a  delicate  or  intricate  nature.  Arnold  therefore  spoke  dtroctly 
to  the  point,  by  reminding  her  of  the  question  she  had  lately  asked  him, 
relating  to  the  possibility  of  their  retaining  possession  of  their  present 
hnbitayoD,  without  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  it. 

"  True,"  said  Miss  Efferton,  "  that  b  one  of  my  greatest  anzietiee  at 
patent    May  I  hope  that  yon  bnve  something  to  suggest  ?** 
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"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Arnold,  "  I  must  be  both  very  plain  and  Twy 
short,  for  I  hare  no  tnne  to  spare.  You  must  pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I 
speak  in  the  homely  and  unpolished  terms  of  oitlinary  business." 

"  Speak  as  you  like,'*  said  Edith,  smiling.  "  I  do  not  think  you  are 
Tery  lUcely  to  offend." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Arnold,  "  as  your  house  seems  larger  than  yon 
require,  how  would  you  like  to  admit  a  lodger  ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  the  blood  of  all  the  Egertons  who  had  erer  Cved  was 
at  that  moment  boiling  in  the  yefns  of  Edith,  so  deep  was  the  color  which 
rushed  into  her  face.  Her  emotion,  in  fact,  was  so  strong  that  she  could 
not  speak  for  some  time  ;  and  Arnold  perceiving  what  he  had  done,  was 
the  first  to  break  the  painful  silence  which  ensued. 

"  I  perceive,**  he  observed,  '*  that  my  proposal  is  distasteful  to  you,  and 
I  am  now  sorry  that  I  made  it ;  but  when  I  teH  you  that  the  addition  to 
your  household  which  I  proposed  was  my  own  mother — ^to  me  the  most 
angelic  being  that  ever  walked  this  earth,  you  cannot  think  that  my  plan 
had  any  thing  in  the  spirit  of  it,  whatever  it  might  have  in  the  words,  at 
all  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  you  or  your  house.*' 

"  Your  own  mother?"  said  Edith,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,"  repBed  Arnold,  "  my  widowed  mother,  almost  childless  now, 
for  she  and  I  must  dwell  apart ;  and  it  was  but  yesterday  that  we  stood 
together  beside  my  sbter*s  grave ;  and  we  were  all  that  remained  to  her 
of  a  once  honored  and  wealthy  family." 

**  If  your  mother  is  wealthy,"  Edith  began ;  but  Arnold  interrupted  her. 

^  Do  not  mistake  me,"  saia  he,  "  we  are  poor  enough  now.  My  mother 
has  passed  throt^h  afflictions  that  wouM  have  crushed  a  nature  less 
humble,  self-devoted,  and  resigned.  Ah,  if  you  did  but  know  her! 
Constant  association  with  so  beautiful  a  character  might  do  good  to  any 
one.     I  only  wish  it  had  done  more  to  me." 

"  You  interest  me  deeply,"  said  Edith.  ^  How  much  I  should  See  to 
be  of  some  service — some  comfort  to  a  lady  like  your  mother." 

"  She  is  now,"  resumed  Arnold,  **  entirely  alone,  and  having  spent  the 
last  six  months  in  imremittittg  attendance  upon  my  sister,  i  dread  the 
solitude  and  inaction  of  her  present  state  more  than  I  can  express." 

"  Let  me  go  to  her,"  said  Edith,  **  or  rather  let  me  bring  her  here,  and 
eherish  her,  and  be  to  her  a  second  daughter." 

"  I  could  not  desire  for  you  a  happier  duty,"  replied  Arnold.  **  But 
on  what  terms,  may  I  ask,  would  you  brmg  my  mother  here,  since  yoa 
have  rejected  nine  ?" 

^  On  what  terms  ?"  asked  Edith.  '*  How  strangely  you  express  your- 
self. May  I  not  bring  your  mother  to  dwell  with  us,  and  to  be  a  motiier 
lo  Henry  and  me  ?" 

'^That  is  the  first  wish  of  my  heart,  just  now,"  replied  Arnold,  ''bat 
there  are  still  terms  to  be  agreed  upon.  My  mother  is  not  a  pauper. 
Miss  EgertoD,  to  be  received  by  an  act  of  charity  ;  nor,  if  I  underetead 
you  aright,  are  you  and  Mr.  Egerton  exactfy  in  the  position  to  perform 
such  an  act" 

'*  You  distress  me,"  said  Edith.  ^  I  cannot — I  really  cannot  main  a 
BUitter  of  business  of  any  thing  in  which  my  heart  is  concerned." 

" My  mother,"  observed  Arnold,  "is  a  high-minded,  honorable  woman, 
and  you  would  distress  her  a  thousand  times  more  by  wittlriwg  ^g^  the 
receiver  of  the  slightest  obligation  which  you  oould  not  pay  for. 
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-  ''Ah!  you  speak  80  unkindly/'  said  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Arnold.  "  If  I  had  time  I  would  show  you 
how  my  view  of  the  case  is  infinitely  more  kind  than  yours.  Receive  my 
mother  if  ^ou  please  on  the  fair  terms  of  an  ordinary  lodger,  and  she  may 
be  a  happiness — a  blessing  to  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Reject  my  pro- 
posal, if  you  please,  and  I  shall  go  in  search  of  another  home." 

"  But  a  lodger !  Mr.  Lee,"  said  Ekiith,  with  an  expression  of  the 
utmost  contempt.  "  Only  thrak  of  Henry  and  me  as  keepers  of  a  board- 
ing-house !" 

<*  Call  it  what  you  please,"  said  Arnold.  "  I  cannot  wait  much  longer 
for  your  decision. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Edith,  with  one  of  her  sweetest  and  most  pleading  looks, 
^  if  you  would  but  allow  me  to  act  in  thb  affiur  according  to  the  oictates 
of  my  own  heart  ?" 

•*  Your  heart  is  veiy  good,"  said  Arnold,  "  but  my  mother  ig  one  who 
acts  from  principle,  as  well  as  feeling.  If  it  had  not  been  her  early 
habit  to  do  so,  she  has  seen  too  much  of  the  want  of  principle  in  human 
conduct  for  her  to  forget  the  importance  of  it  now." 

"  I  feel,"  said  Edith,  *<  that  I  sadly  need  such  a  friend  as  you  describe 
in  your  mother.  But  even  if  I  should  be  able  to  overcome  my  own 
repugnance  to  the  coarse  and  selfish  terms  which  you  propose,  how 
should  I  ever  be  able  to  reconcile  them  to  my  brother  ?" 

"  You  pay  your  brother  a  poor  compliment,"  observed  Arnold,  "  when 
joa  speak  of  him  as  unable  to  look  fairly  at  things  honorable  and 
reputable  in  the  sight  of  all  the  world." 

"  But  just  imagine  such  a  thing !"  said  Edith,  returning  to  her  former 
Tiew  of  the  subject.  "  If  I  should  really  love  your  mother,  and  I 
never  shall  forget  that  she  is  the  mother  of  him  who  saved  my  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own — if  I  should  really  love  and  honor  her,  and  then 
ask  money  at  her  hands  ?     I  cannot  do  it,  indeed,  I  cannot !" 

**  I  will  engage,"  said  Arnold,  smiling,  **  that  you  shall  never  have  to 
mik  for  it,  at  any  rate." 

"  But  to  receive  it,"  said  Edith,  "  would  be  quite  as  bad.  Once  more, 
I  implore  you,  to  let  me  enjoy  the  privilege  of  making  what  return  I  can 
to  your  mother  for  the  life  which  I  owe  to  you.  It  would  be  so  beauti- 
M,  so  congenial  to  my  feelings,  to  be  thus  perpetually  paying  off  that 
mighty  debt." 

'*  Miss  Egcrton,"  said  Arnold,  very  gravely,  "  there  is  an  important 
troth  which  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  your  mind,  and,  if  possible, 
I  would  do  so  in  characters  never  to  be  obliterated." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Edith.  "  I  do  not  think  I  shall  forget  it,  if  you 
think  it  is  so  important." 

*'  It  is  this,"  said  Arnold — "  that  in  conferring  obligations,  a  noble  and 
a  generous  nature  always  acts  as  if  the  persons  obliged  were  noble  and 
generous  too  ;  an  honorable  nature  consults  their  honor ;  an  honest  nature 
their  integrity  and  uprightness ;  thus  the  highest  and  most  perfect  kind- 
ness is  that  which  places  the  favored  party  in  a  position  at  once  agreeable, 
delicate,  and  dignified.  Now  ask  your  own  heart  whether  such  would 
be  the  position  of  my  mother  as  a  dependent  upon  your  goodness,  even 
if  you  possessed  the  wealth  of  a  Crcesus  ?" 

"  I  begin  to  nndentand  joa  now,"  said  Edith.     '*  Will  your  mothei 
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talk  to  me  in  this  manner  ?    Will  she  make  me  wiser — more  noUe— <«iid 
^together  better  than  I  am  ?" 

**  She  will  endeavor  to  do  so/'  replied  Arnold,  "  and  I  know  no  one 
more  likely  to  succeed,  if  you  will  permit  her ;  but  I  must  recur  again  to 
business,  and  ask  if  now  you  consent  that  my  mother  should  become  a 
reddent  with  you,  on  the  usual  terms  of  such  accommodation  ?" 

*' Certainly/*  replied  Edith,  *'but  I  must  break  the  subject  to  my 
brother  with  all  the  care  I  can.  He  is  longing  for  nothmg  so  much  as 
to  make  you  some  acknowledgment  of  his  pr^ound  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration ;  and  to  prove  the  strength  of  these  feelings  by  kind  atten- 
tions to  your  mother,  would  be  of  all  things  in  the  world  what  he 
would  most  enjoy.  Here,  however,  are  difficulties  which  I  know  not. 
how  to  overcome.  But  I  will  think  a  while,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  tidings  of  success  before  we  meet  again.  Can  yoa 
tell  me  how  soon  that  will  be  ?" 

"As  early  as  you  please,''  said  Arnold,  "for  until  my  mother  is 
comfortably  settled,  I  shall  know  no  happiness  myself/' 

With  these  words  Arnold  took  his  leave,  though  not  until  he  had 
obtained  from  Miss  f^erton  a  promise  that  she  would  inform  him  hy 
letter,  and  without  delay,  what  was  the  result  of  her  commumeation 
with  her  brother. 

In  the  mean  time,  Edith  was  very  busy  turning  over  the  subjeei  in 
her  own  mind,  and  looking  at  it  in  a  number  of  different  pomls  of 
view,  all  vague,  and  all  more  or  less  false  or  exaggerated.  In  what- 
ever  light  the  subject  was  looked  at,  however,  there  was  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  standing  in  the  way  of  the  direct  truth.  It  was  that 
her  brother  had  so  long  been  deceived  by  little  arts  and  flatteiing 
deceptions,  that  he  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  hear  the  whole  tmla 
on  any  subject  closely  connected  with  himself,  or  his  circumstancea. 
He  did  not  even  know  his  own  poverty,  nor  half  the  real  expenditure 
of  the  rate  at  which  he  and  his  sister  were  Hying.  He  knew  that  tos 
board  was  simple,  and  that  the  indulgences  of  both  were  few  in  com- 
parison  with  their  wishes ;  but  he  never  for  a  moment  suspected  the 
sjTstem  which  his  sister  was  carrying  on,  in  relation  to  the  puUication 
cf  some  little  volumes  of  poems  which  he  had  offered  to  the  pabfie» 
and  for  which  the  public  had  certainly  been  less  thankfal  than  the 
publisher,  whose  account  made  a  pleasant  little  return  at  the  end  ef 
the  year  for  the  favor  received. 

These,  and  all  similar  accounts,  were  studiously  kept  by  Miss  EgcrtOD 
from  hei  brother's  knowledge.  Having  no  taste  (or  business,  he  gladly 
intrusted  all  money  transactions  to  her,  and  then  went  on  preparing  a 
third  volume  of  poetry,  under  the  firm  belief  that  the  two  former  had 
been  favorably,  if  not  even  flatteringly,  received.  Unconscious  as  he 
was  of  the  actual  straitness  of  their  means,  it  would  have  been  re- 
pugnant indeed  to  his  delicate  sensibilities,  even  more  so  than  to  hia 
sister's,  to  have  had  the  business  of  receiving  a  lodger  laid  before 
him.  Edith  absolutely  dared  not  hint  at  such  a  thing.  Besides  whieh, 
she  thought  it  was  so  generous,  and  so  tender,  to  indulge  him  with  the 
luxury  of  thinking  he  was  cherishing,  protecting,  and  even  supportiitft 
the  mother  of  Arnold  Lee.  The  plan  was  therefore  submitted  to  hn 
consideration  under  this  gratifying  form ;  and  Miss  Egerton  having 
informed  Arnold  that  every  thmg  was  satisfaotoiily  arrai^fed  with  her 
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bruther,  it  was  not  many  days  before  Mrs.  Lee  became  an  ocenpant  of 
the  same  dwelling,  on  terms  which  were  equally  reasonable  and  adTan- 
tageons  to  both  the  parties  concerned. 


CHAPTER   X. 

Early  on  a  bright  and  cheerful  morning,  as  Kate  Stauntui  was  passing 

in  a  somewhat  bnsiness-like  manner  one  of  the  streets  of  M ,  which 

led  into  that  part  of  the  vicinity  most  rich  in  villas  and  pleasant  genteel 
residences  of  every  description,  she  was  startled  on  turning  from  the 
street  into  a  wide  public  roiod  by  the  rapid  tread  of  a  horse  almost  close 
mon  her  path,  and  looking  round,  who  should  the  rider  be  but  Arthur 
Hamilton ! 

Happy,  and  animated  with  his  favorite  exercise,  and  exulting  in  a  pur- 
chase he  had  just  made  of  a  beautiful  and  spirited  horse,  he  had  seldom 
looked  more  handsome,  or  in  better  humor  with  himself  and  all  the  worid, 
than  on  this  occasion.  His  fine  Newfoundland  dog  too  was  bounding  by 
his  side,  and  altogether  the  brisk  morning  air,  the  sunshine,  the  fine  level 
road,  and  the  high-spirited  animals  exulting  in  the  liberty  of  going  at 
more  than  usual  speed,  might  have  made  even  a  heavier  heart  than  that 
of  the  rider's  dance  with  joy  ;  and  such  was  the  expression  of  hb  coun- 
tenance when  he  reined  in  his  impatient  steed,  that  Kate's  for  a  moment 
reflected  back  the  same  delight,  as  laughingly  she  begged  of  him  not 
quite  to  ride  over  her. 

**  And  where  upon  earth  can  you  be  going  at  this  early  hour?"  asked 
Arthur. 

**  I  must  first  ask,"  said  Kate,  "  what  upon  earth  you  are  doing  with 
that  beautiful  horse  ?" 

«  You  like  it,  do  you  ?"  said  he,  patting  its  arched  neck,  and  looking 
at  it,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  with  no  small  amount  of 
satisfaction. 

"  Surely  it  is  not  your  own  ?"  said  Kate. 

"*  My  own,  entirely,"  he  replied.     "  That  is  the  beauty  of  it" 

Kate  looked  inquiringly,  but  did  not  like  to  give  expression  to  ber 
thoughts. 

"  I  see,"  said  Arthur,  "  you  want  to  know  how  I  came  by  such  a  bar* 
gBm.     I  will  tell  you  by-and-by.     But  how  far  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Oh !  a  long  way  yet,"  replied  Kate. 

It  was  Arthur's  turn  to  look  inquiringly ;  but  he  felt  not  the  same 
delicacy  in  giving  expression  to  his  thoughts,  for  he  inquired  directly  the 
object  of  her  going,  and  at  what  place  her  walk  was  likely  to  terminate. 
**  secause,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  not  likely  to  turn  hack  very  soon,  I  could 
gallop  on  for  a  mile,  and  be  with  you  again  about  thb  place." 

"  Pray  gallop  on,"  said  Kate,  with  the  utmost  good-humor ;  "  but  you 
certainly  will  not  find  me  here  when  you  return." 

"  Then  I  will  not  leave  you  until  I  know  absolutely  where  you  are  go- 
ing/' said  Arthur:  and  with  that  he  dismounted,  and,  leading  his  horse 
by  the  bridle,  walked  by  her  side. 
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Rapidly  and  joyfully  did  the  true  heart  of  Kate  Staunton  beat  at  this 
happy  moment — proud  as  it  was  happy,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  womanlj 
exultations ;  for  was  he  not  the  most  admired  and  beloved  of  all  created 
beings,  who  had  descended  from  that  noble  animal  to  walk  kindly  beside 
her  ;  and  was  she  not  his  betrothed  wife — free  to  pour  out  her  full  heart 
before  him,  to  confide  and  be  confided  in,  touching  all  things  connected 
with  the  happiness  of  either  and  both  ?  It  is  true  Kate  and  her  compan- 
ion had  of  late  been  less  communicative  than  usual ;  it  is  true,  also,  that 
she  had  not  yet  fully  disclosed  her  intentions  with  regard  to  leaving 
Hatherstone,  and  pursuing  a  more  independent  line  of  life ;  but  now  the 
occasion  seemed  most  propitious  for  speaking  of  that— of  every  tlunff. 
While  looking  into  the  bright  and  happy  countenance  of  her  lover,  dl 
fear  had  vanished  from  her  mind ;  and  she  therefore  only  waited  some 
turn  in  the  conversation,  or  some  allusion  on  his  part,  to  enter  upon  thai 
explanation  which  duty  and  inclination  alike  prompted  her  to  make. 

Suddenly,  however,  and  somewhat  abruptly,  this  eager  wailing  wis 
put  an  end  to  by  the  falling  to  the  ground  of  a  parcel  of  books  which  she 
had  been  carrying  under  her  arm,  and  whose  pages,  now  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  exposed  themselves  to  view  in  every  variety  of  scholastic  exercise, 
from  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  to  the  construction  of  a  Latin  verse. 

An  expression  of  sudden  astonishment  very  naturally  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  as  he  stooped  to  gather  up  the  scattered  TQlame^ 
with  a  conmient  upon  the  **  walking  library"  into  which  Kate  had  trans- 
formed herself.  "  But/'  said  he,  with  astonishment  still  more  profound, 
as  he  glanced  at  one  of  the  books,  and  then  another — *'  What  is  here? 
and  here  ?  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Why,  surely,  Esfte^ 
you  were  not  serious  when  you  wrote  to  me  about  going  out  to  ieaek,  as 
they  call  it.     It  is  not  possible  you  could  be  so  mad !" 

'*  It  is,"  said  Kate,  with  a  firm  voice,  although  her  face  was  coveted 
with  blushes,  and  tears  were  already  starting  to  her  eyes ;  for  the  eott- 
sciousness  of  doing  right  does  not  always  cover  the  pain,  or  the  shame 
either,  of  incurring  contempt  and  blame. 

**  You  shall  never  do  that !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  hurUng  the  books  be  had 
gathered  up  one  after  another  over  the  hedge,  beside  which  they  were 
walking. 

"  Oh !  Arthur  !"  exclaimed  Kate ;  "  do  you  know  what  you  are  doii^? 
Those  books  are  not  mine,  and  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  them  all  if  yon 
injure  them." 

"  Pat/  r*  said  her  lover,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm.  "  You  think  of 
nothing  but  paying.  You  are  the  veriest  miser  that  ever  existed,  or  yon 
would  never  be  tramping  here  along  the  public  road  with  your  arm  foil 
of  books.  And  so,  I  suppose,  you  are  a  governess — ^my  wife  a  goveniess  I 
—married  out  of  a  situation  !" 

"  I  am  a  governess,"  said  Kate,  "  but  not  your  wife.  And  I  nef«r 
will  be  your  wife,  if  you  think  me  a  degradation  to  you." 

"  Not  to  me,  exactly,"  replied  Arthur,  for  liis  conscience  reminded  him 
of  some  things  he  was  a  tittle  too  ready  to  forget — "  not  to  me,  most 
certainly ;  you  never  can  be  that.  But,  don't  you  know  that  you  are 
throwing  yourself  out  of  society — ^that  you  cannot  visit,  nor  be  known  by 
any  one  worth  knowing,  now  ?" 

^  Not  by  you  ?"  asked  Kate,  and  a  smile  was  just  apparent  thitn^h 
her  tears. 
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"No,  no;  I  don*t  mean  that,  of  course;"  said  Arthur,  "although  I 
meant  to  have  told  you  a  pleasant  little  secret  this  morning,  had  not 
those  abominable  school-books  driven  every  thing  that  was  pleasant  from 
my  mind." 

"  But  you  will  help  me  to  get  them  out  of  that  field  ?"  said  Kate,  now 
really  smiling  at  her  own  dilemma. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  shall,"  said  Arthur ;  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
fag  round .  he  saw  a  poor  man  with  a  barrow  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
•'  Here !  my  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  scramble  over  that  fence,  will  you  ? 
and  bring  me  some  books  that  lie  on  the  other  side,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
half-crown  for  your  trouble." 

"  Put  your  half-crown  in  your  pocket,"  said  Kate,  "  and  111  fetch  the 
books  myself  in  a  moment." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  "  do  you  grudge  the  poor  man  half- 
thrown?  Really,  Kate,  you  are  growing  almost  too  stingy  to  be 
knred." 

"  Am  I,  Arthur  ?"  said  Kate — "  am  I  really  ?"  and  then  turning  away 
her  head,  the  tears  fell  plentifully  down  her  cheeks. 

"  There,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Arthur  to  the  man,  at  the  same  time 
offering  the  money,  and  feeling  himself  in  the  position  of  one  who  does  a 
Tcry  noble  and  generous  act.  **  You  have  well  earned  your  pay,"  he 
added.  **  And  now,  Kate,  here  are  your  delicious  volumes,  of  which  I 
wish  you  joy." 

Kate  thanked  him,  but  said  no  more  just  then ;  her  heart  was  very 
hea>T>  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  Arthur  Hamilton  should  ever  under- 
stand her.  Perhaps  he  might  be  thinking  the  very  same  thing  himself. 
At  all  events,  hQ  proposed  to  remount  his  horse  ;  and  if  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  vexation  had  mingled  with  his  discovery  of  the  purpose  of  Kate 
Staunton's  early  walk,  it  seemed  all  to  vanish  with  the  sensation  of  being 
well  mounted,  and  on  his  own  horse. 

"  A  beautiful  creature,  b  he  not  ?"  said  he,  again  patting  the  animal's 
neck. 

•*  Very  beautiful,"  responded  Kate.    "  Where  did  you  meet  with  it  ?" 

"  Why,  having  a  little  spare  money,"  said  Arthur,  "  for  you  know,  I 
think,  that  three  hundred  pounds  have  lately  come  into  my  hands,  the 
miserable  remnant  of  my  poor  father's  property — having  this  in  hand,  I 
oommissioned  old  Jarvy,  my  uncle's  groom,  to  buy  me  a  horse;  and 
highly  delighted  he  was,  poor  fellow,  more  especially  when  he  saw  how 
well  I  was  pleased  with  his  choice.  By  the  way,  I  am  afraid  old  Jarvy 
9  in  trouble." 

"  How  so  ?"  inauired  Kate.     "  Has  he  jeft  your  uncle's  service  ?" 

**  Oh,  long  ago,  replied  Arthur ;  "  turned  adrift  after  the  great  troubles 
eame  upon  us  all.  My  uncle's  income,  you  know,  is  very  small  now, 
and  Jnr>T  and  two  or  three  other  servants  were  obliged  to  be  dis- 
eharged.' 

"  And  what  has  he  been  doing  since  ?"  asked  Kate. 

**  Any  thing  he  can,"  replied  Arthur ;  "  selling  hares  and  rabbits  some- 
limes,  and  sometimes  doing  nothing  but  starving.  He  and  his  boys  live 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  game,  and  I 
hear  they  have  all  got  into  trouble  for  poaching.  It  Is  a  thousand  pities, 
poor  fellow,  that  nobo<Iy  would  help  him  to  an  honest  business,  in  which 
tiha  famOy  might  have  worked  together.    He  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me 
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when  I  was  a  naughty  little  boy,  and  often  took  the  blame  of  what  I  did 
upon  himself." 

"  How  much  do  you  think  it  would  hare  required/'  asked  Kate^  "  to 
set  him  up  in  business  ?'* 

'*  Perhaps  thirty  pounds,  or  forty,"  replied  Arthur. 

"  Almost  as  much  as  to  buy  a  horse/  observed  Kate. 

Arthur  looked  into  her  face  with  an  expression  which  sufficieQ^f 
assured  her  that  for  once  she  was  perfectly  understood. 

"  Ah !  Kate/'  said  he,  "  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  you  are  too 
severe  upon  me.  You  should  remember  how  much  pleasure  I  hate  in 
riding  a  good  horse." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Kate,  "  of  the  pleasure  of  helping  a  poor  mM» 
and  just  then  I  had  forgotten  the  pleasure  of  riding." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  ne,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  relent  when  yoa  see  how 
the  horse  can  go ;"  and  so  saying,  he  struck  into  a  gallop,  his  dog  bound- 
mg  after  him,  and  all  three  looking  so  happy  that  Kate  did  relent  so  far 
as  to  feel  that  she  could  not,  if  the  power  were  put  into  her  hands,  do- 
prive  him  of  so  great  an  enjoyment. 

Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed,  however,  before  Arthur  wheeled  8ii4- 
denly  round,  and  came  back  again  at  the  same  speed  to  ask  a  very  natunl 
question ;  for  it  was  no  other  than  where  Kate  was  residing,  and  hov 
and  when  he  could  see  her. 

"  Some  people,"  said  she,  laughing,  ''  would  have  asked  that  befion. 
I  am  with  my  uncle  Ashley,  at  his  lodgings.  I  have  a  very  comfortablo 
room  there,  and  I  hope  I  am  adding  to  his  comfort  at  the  same  time." 

"  And  you  actually  trudge  out  here  every  day  on  foot,"  sud  Artbnr* 
"  and  teach  little  children  to  read  and  write  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Kate,  "  and  I  like  both  the  walk  and  the  occupatiiQiL 
Besides  which,  I  have  been  happy  in  entering  into  this  engagemei^  witli 
a  very  excellent  family,  where  I  am  treated  with  every  kmomess,  and  at 
much  respect  as  you  could  desire  for  me." 

"  I  don*t  believe  that,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds,"  replied  Kate. 

"  Reynolds — Reynolds  ?"  he  repeated,  "  rather  stdntly  kind  of  peopk^ 
arc  they  not?" 

'*  If  you  choose  to  call  them  so,"  said  Kate.  "  To  me  they  seem  to 
be  quite  as  sincere,  as  they  are  good  in  every  way.  Mr.  Reynolds  k 
perhaps  a  shade  too  strict,  and  always  inspires  me  with  a  kind  of  awQ ; 
but  his  wife  is  a  very  sweet  lady,  and  the  children  are  very  pleasant  to 
teach." 

"  Every  one  to  their  taste  !"*  said  Arthur,  laughing,  and  away  ho  rode 
again,  more  than  compensated  for  the  humiliating  circumstances  in  which 
he  considered  himself  partially  involved,  by  the  exhilarating  exercise  ho 
was  just  then  enjoying. 

In  leaving  the  home  which  had  been  so  kindly  and  so  repeatedly 
offered  her  at  Hatherstone,  Kate  Staunton  had  more  than  one  object  to 
pursue — more  than  one  duty  to  fulfil.  While  residing  there,  some  ao; 
cidental  reports  had  reached  her  of  a  nature  to  awaken  all  her  former 
anxieties  on  behalf  of  her  imcle  Ashley ;  and  much  as  she  had  lill 
along  felt  for  him  under  his  accumulated  trials,  she  now  feared  for  hiia 
even  more  than  she  pitied  him.  If,  however,  any  thing  could  yet  bo 
done  to  save  one  who  had  never  been  very  apt  at  saving  himself^  Kale 
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knew  well  it  could  only  be  through  the  instrumentality  of  kindness 
and  affection ;  and,  forlorn  and  neglected  as  be  now  was,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  herself  to  perform  those  friendly 
offices  which  his  character  and  situation  both  rendered  so  necessary  to 
his  welfare. 

There  are  sometimes  fears  about  one's  friends  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  inquire  mto  their  actual  state,  lest 
oor  worst  apprehensions  should  be  confirmed ;  and  such  was  the  feel- 
ing of  Kate  Staunton  od  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  her  uncle*s  lodg- 
ings, with  the  intention  of  sharing  hb  home.  She  knew  perfectly  wdil 
tlmt  the  woman  of  the  house  could  tell  her  the  very  thmg  she  most 
wbhed  to  know,  and  she  appeared  both  a  feeling  and  a  good  kind  of 
person ;  but  no— she  could  not — dared  not  asL  So  long  as  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  remained,  it  was  something  to  take  shelter  from,  and  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  laying  bare  of  the  truth.  Thus  Kate  asked  no  ques- 
tions, nor  even  conversed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  out  information 
masked.  She  found  the  j^ood  woman  anxious  and  perplexed,  but  very 
much  relieved  by  the  intelligence  that  she  was  herself  intending  to  be- 
come a  constant  inmate  in  the  house.  One  observation  especially  caught 
her  ear.  "  It  b  a  thousand  pities,"  said  the  woman,  *'  that  a  nice  gentle- 
man, such  as  Mr.  Ashley  seems  to  haife  been,  should  be  left  so  by  his  own 
famny." 

''  My  uncle  b  an  excellent-hearted  man/'  responded  Kate. 

*'The  more's  the  pity!"  sighed  the  woman;  and  nothmg  more  was 
•aid. 

But  if  these,  and  similar  expressions,  fell  upon  the  anxious  ear  of  Kate 
Staunton  like  faint  waminffs  oa  what  was  yet  to  come,  the  appearance  of 
her  uncle  when  he  walked  into  the  room,  pleased  as  he  was  to  see  hb 
mece  again,  and  affectionate  as  was  the  coraial  greeting  and  explanation 
wlikh  followed,  still  hb  appearance  was  such  as  might  well  have  made  a 
•tout  heart  sink  to  see  him. 

There  needs  no  description  of  such  an  appearance.  The  stranger's 
eye  might  pass  it  by  unnoticed ;  but  the  eye  of  love,  of  true  and  noble 
love,  knows  it  too  well ;  and  such  eyes  have  had  to  look  upon  it  in  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  nay,  even  in  a  wife,  and  beyond  this,  in  a 
mother!  Neither  age,  nor  sickness,  nor  harrowing  care,  nor  poverty, 
present  an  appearance  at  all  like  it.  Age  b  not  so  imbecile,  sickness  b 
not  so  revolting,  harrowing  care  b  not  so  hideous,  nor  abject  poverty  so 
d^rading.  Irie  quick  eye  of  Kate  Staunton  beheld  it  in  a  moment,  and 
knew  its  meaning ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  did  not  altogether  wbh  herself 
away.  It  miffht  be  dbtressing  to  be  always  near  him.  It  might  be  even 
worse  than  distressing ;  but  who  would  fill  that  post  of  duty  if  she  did 
not?  "  And,  perhaps,"  said  she,  "  I  may  be  of  some  service  to  him  yet. 
It  never  was  m  hb  nature  to  stand  alone  ;  and  he  was  hardly  dealt  with 
by  hb  own  family." 

In  thb  manner  Kate  went  on  making  excuses  for  her  uncle,  until  all 
her  feclincs  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  sensation  of  intense  pity. 
For  her  that  was  always  enough.  She  could  do  or  suffer  almost  any 
thing  when  her  compassion  was  strongly  excited ;  and  none  knew  better 
thu  herself  what  tne  poor  weak-spirited  downstricken  man  had  had  to 
•offer  throufl^h  many  years  of  hb  past  life. 

like  daBgfat  which  Mr.  Aahkj  maniiiMted  on  beholding  his  niec^  and 
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learning  what  were  her  plans  with  regard  to  himself,  appeared  at  first  to 
be  as  deep  as  it  was  sincere ;  but  it  was  in  reality  only  a  puerile  kind  of 
joj,  in  comparison  with  the  effort  of  principle  it  wotud  necessarily  cost 

er  to  carry  out  those  plans  to  their  full  extent.  That  she  had  lost  a 
little  of  the  power  which  she  once  possessed  over  her  uncle,  was  aim 
painfully  evident,  for  before  the  expiration  even  of  the  first  evening  tbey 
spent  together,  he  began  to  look  at  his  watch,  and  to  talk  of  gmng  ost 
for  an  hour ;  and  on  being  playfully  questioned  by  his  niece  as  to  the 
business  which  seemed  so  very  pressing,  he  pleaded  having  an  appoint- 
ment with  a  friend  which  would  not  detain  him  long. 

For  the  first  evening,  however,  Kate  had  succeeded  in  detaining  kor 
uncle  at  home,  though  evidently  much  against  his  inclination ;  for  ho 
was  restless,  absent,  and  moody  all  the  evening,  and  not  in  tlie 
very  best  temper  with  herself.  All  which  contributed  to  make  the  pic- 
ture of  her  present  lot,  now  darkening,  upon  her,  one  wluch  required 
all  her  fortitude,  and  all  her  benevolence,  to  enable  her  to  contemplate. 
Action,  however,  was  as  usual  her  best  friend ;  for  although  she  very 
naturally  cried  herself  to  sleep  on  the  first  night  spent  in  her  new  home,  sbs 
had  to  nse  early  in  the  morning,  to  walk  a  great  distance,  and  to  enter  in- 
to all  the  practical  details  of  her  new  engagement  as  a  daily  govemees. 

The  first  experience  of  Kate  Staunton  in  thb  occupation  was  veiT 
widely  at  variance  with  those  pictures  of  hardship  and  contumely  whira 
abound  both  in  reality  and  fiction.  It  was  her  happiness  to  have  be- 
come associated  with  a  family  who  could  afford  to  pay  every  reasonaUe 
mark  of  respect  and  attention  to  the  instructress  of  their  children ;  wlio 
regarded  her  on  all  points,  except  where  money  was  concerned,  as  entirelj 
their  equal,  and  therefore  were  delicate  and  careful  on  that,  lest  in  aiqr 
thing  they  should  offend,  or  give  pain. 

This  family  were,  as  Kate  had  described  them,  rather  stricter  in  thdr 
views  on  some  subjects  than  the  society  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
associated,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  discovered  that  they  occupied 
a  high  and  influential  place  in  what  is  called  the  religious  woild ;  that 
they  were  in  fact  looked  up  to  as  patterns  in  all  things  right  and  seemly ; 
and,  perfectly  conscious  themselves  of  this  distinction,  that  they  were 
consequently  hemmed  in  within  a  narrower  compass  than  their  generous 
hearts  would  often  have  dictated,  by  the  dread  of  doing  any  thing  which 
persons  of  weaker  principle,  or  loioer  standing,  would  take  advantage  oi, 
and  thus  abuse  their  example. 

In  conversations  in  which  their  own  actions,  and  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, were  discussed  under  this  point  of  view,  Kate  was  often  present; 
and  she  soon  made  another  discovery,  that  her  own  conduct  must  be 
subjected  to  the  same  rule ;  for  any  thing  touching  her  respectability,  or 
even  her  propriety  of  thought  and  character,  must  inevitably  touch  their 
goot  name  through  her.  Often,  and  often,  did  Mrs.  Rejrnolds,  who  pos- 
sessed the  softer  heart,  sigh  over  the  necessity  of  not  yielding  to  its 
kinder  and  warmer  dictates ;  but  she  generally  comforted  herself  in  a 
more  than  proportionate  degree,  by  speaking  of  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion which  her  husband  held  in  this  particular  circle,  of  how  mucn  he 
was  looked  up  to  by  others,  and  how  likely  it  was  that  some,  especially 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  might  be  led  astray  by  miiyfAlring  his  mo- 
tives, if  he  should  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  omj  line  of 
conduct  which  he  had  found  it  safe  to  pursue. 
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After  spending  her  days  in  such  an  atmosphere,  it  was  not  only  a 
hmniliatinff,  but  at  times  a  very  alarming  transition  to  Kate,  to  n  turn  to 
oer  uncle  s  lodgings,  and  to  share  her  evenings  with  a  person  of  his 
habits.  Unshared  with  him,  however,  her  evenings  were  sUll  more  pain- 
ful and  distressing;  for  she  had  not  been  long  with  him  before  she 
learned  what  the  nature  of  those  habits  was,  though  still  in  some  measure 
ignorant  of  their  extent. 

It  was  now  very  seldom  indeed  that  Mr.  Ashley  spent  his  evenings  at 
home.  The  woman  of  the  house  at  last  spoke  out,  and  told  the  place 
to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  resort,  and  the  condition  in  which  he 
generally  returned.  It  was  a  low  place  to  which  he  repaired  under  the 
pretence  of  reading  the  daily  papers,  but  where  he  met  with  a  few  fallen 
men  like  himself,  and  some  too  low  to  fall,  who  propped  up  his  broken 
spirit  with  the  fond  belief  that  he  was  a  sort  of  favorite,  chief,  or  king, 
amongst  them ;  and  who  flattered  him  by  assurances  that  they  could  not 
meet  with  any  pleasure  when  he  was  absent.  In  this  manner  his  slender 
•alary  became  rapidly  diminished ;  for  the  evenings  were  seldom  far 
spent  before  hb  notions  of  the  rights  of  property  had  become  so  con- 
fused as  to  render  him  totally  indifferent  what  amount  of  payment  came 
out  of  his  own  purse.  Indeed,  it  was  the  grand  triumph  of  his  kind 
and  generous  heart  to  pay  for  all ;  and  consequently  the  rent  of  his 
lodgings  remained  to  his  landlady  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 

^  soon  as  Kate  Staunton  made  this  discovery,  and  it  was  not  very 
long  in  being  introduced  to  her  notice,  she  determined  to  seize  the  first 
lucid  moment  to  enter  with  her  uncle  into  a  serious  examination  of  the 
state  of  his  finances.  The  thousand  pounds  left  by  her  grandfather  she 
knew  to  be  his  by  right,  but  to  this  she  had  no  doubt  but  he  had  re- 
signed all  claim  in  fiivor  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  disposed  to  assist  him  so  far  as  to  set  him  free  from  his  most  pressing 
debts  ;  but  how  could  she  ask  such  a  thing  without  exposing  what  she 
oonld  never  bring  her  mind  to  lay  before  them — ^merciless  and  unsparing 
as  she  knew  they  would  be  m  their  manner  of  treating  his  failings  and 
transgressions. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Kate,  "  I  would  rather  pay  the  whole  amount  myself, 
whatever  it  may  be ;"  and  with  this  determination  she  induced  her  uncle 
to  stay  at  home  one  evening,  and  actually  compelled  him  to  look  with 
her  into  the  state  of  his  accounts,  bearing  all  the  while  his  remonstrances 
against  her  hardness  and  cruelty,  and  even  the  comparison  of  her  own 
character  with  that  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  who  had  always  been 
a^inst  ^im.  Everybody  was  against  him,  he  said ;  and  the  niece  he 
had  loved  so  was  only  come  to  insult  and  degrade  him,  and  perhaps  to 
thrust  him  into  prison  for  debt. 

It  is  often  observed  of  insanity,  that  it  converts  love  into  hate,  and 
poisons  the  once  fond  heart  with  dislike  and  suspicion  against  those  who 
have  been  its  greatest  comfort  and  delight.  But  there  is  a  worse  in- 
sanity— a  madness  more  to  be  dreaded,  m  which  the  same  peculiarity  is 
sot  less  frequent ;  in  which  the  patient  suffering  wife  is  often  the  mark 
for  bitterness,  outrage,  and  cruelty ;  the  friend  of  early  life  is  first  de- 
oei%'ed,  then  hated,  and  shunned ;  and  all  who  would  save  while  they 
serve,  are  repelled  with  insult,  malignity,  and  scorn. 

Under  such  an  insanity  the  gentlest  and  the  kindest  spirit  may  h^ 
come  violent,  vindictive,  and  bUt«r.    And  it  was  with  sneh  a  spirit  tlurt 
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Kate  Staunton  had  now  associated  herself.  Instead  of  the  paraot  and 
protector  whom  she  had  hoped  to  find  in  her  uncle,  he  was,  m  his  best 
moods,  weak  and  wavering  as  a  child ;  in  his  worst,  such  as  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  beholding  him,  nor  would  even  now  have  described 
him  to  any  being  upon  earth. 

What  was  the  probability  of  a  man  in  this  situation  being  really  as* 
sisted  or  made  better  by  a  girl  like  Kate  ?  She  dared  not  ask  herself  tha 
question ;  and  yet  the  thought  of  leaving  him  without  a  lair  trial  of  what 
could  be  done,  was  infinitely  more  hopeless  and  more  painfuL 

With  this  feehng  strengthened  by  the  ever-present  conviction^  thus  if 
she  forsook  him,  no  one  else  in  the  world  would  stand  by  him,  or  take 
up  his  cause,  Kate  determined,  as  the  first  step  of  duty,  to  set  about  the 
aaiustment  of  his  pecuniary  afifairs,  and  the  payment  of  what  hoDorable 
debts  he  had  contracted,  out  of  her  own  means.  On  this  point  she  wis 
not  stingy,  as  her  lover  had  so  lately  called  her ;  nor  did  she  shrink  from 
the  investigation,  nor  try  to  throw  the  blame  of  debts  incurred  apoa 
others  rather  than  herself;  but  nobly  threw  her  whole  heart  into  the 
business,  experiencing  no  other  reward  than  that  to  which  the  feelii^  oC 
woman  are  peculiarly  sensitive — the  satisfiEustion  of  shrouding  a  name  be- 
loved from  open  condemnation  and  shame. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  hiunan  heart  which  remained  thrqu^  a 
long  life  untried  in  its  tenderest  part ; — in  the  jrielding  of  its  affectKma,  or 
in  its  tendency  to  kindness  and  generosity,  rather  than  to  maligni^  or  pure 
selfishness.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  natural  claims  of  relationship  are 
presented  to  all ;  but  beyond  these,  there  are  stages  of  human  me  in 
which  claims  of  a  more  casual  and  accidental  nature  might  seem  almost 
as  if  introduced  for  the  especial  purpose  of  testing  the  kindly  feelings  4d 
our  nature— of  making  us  better  and  happier  if  attended  to— harder, 
colder,  and  more  miserable  if  rejected. 

Of  all  human  beings,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  the  eofnneer 
had  been  least  troubled  by  claims  of  this  nature,  or  least  honored  and 
privileged  to  feel  them  ;  for  the  trouble  or  the  privilege  is  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  disposition  in  which  they  are  met.  And  yet  even  thii 
hard  and  isolated  man  could  look  back  to  some  one  or  two  halting-placea 
in  his  experience,  when  it  might  have  done  his  heart  a  world  of  good,  had 
he  chosen  to  listen  to  the  gentle  hints  conveyed  to  him  through  the  moat 
unobtrusive  of  channels — hints  that  even  for  him,  if  he  chose  to  par- 
take of  it,  there  was  spread  the  rich  feast  of  doing  good — ^the  loznry 
of  helping  a  fellow-creature  at  a  season  of  sore  and  urc^ent  need. 

A  very  important  crisis  was  now  about  arriving  in  the  busy  lifclime  of 
this  busy  man — a  time  when  he  would  have  leisure  for  taking  breath* 
and  even  for  looking  back,  if  he  chose  to  amuse  himself  with  an  occupa- 
tion so  new  to  his  experience.  Hitherto  his  looking  had  been  all  in  the 
oppoote  direction.    He  shunned  as  much  as  he  hated  the  baokward  view 
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for  all  the  meanness  and  the  obecarity  of  his  life  lay  that  way — all  its  dig* 
nity  and  distinction  the  other. 

Bui  even  without  the  slightest  inclination  to  look  back»  there  are  times 
when  the  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  to  do  so ;  and  no  sooner  does  the  man 
of  business  place  himself  in  prosperous  circumstances,  than  in  the  midst 
of  cushioned  case  and  indolence,  behold  the  past  comes  up  before  him 
like  the  sudden  opening  of  a  landscape  to  the  traveller's  view ;  no  sooner 
does  the  ambitious  man  surmount  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  his  on- 
ward and  upward  career,  and  find  himself  exulting  in  success,  than 
k>  1  the  same  picture  comes  up  before  him  also,  presenting  often  to  his 
unwilling  sight  "  what  once  he  was.** 

Whether  it  was  that  the  great  object  on  which  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Dal- 
rymple  had  lately  been  fixed  was  now  so  near  being  attained,  that  he  had 
less  necessity  for  unremitting  exertion,  or  whether  so  comfortable  an  ad- 
dition had  already  been  made  to  his  means  of  enjoyment,  that  he  deemed 
it  >io  longer  unsafe  or  unwise  to  live  a  little  more  like  other  men  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  was,  that  he  now  indulged  in  a  little  after-dinner  indolence.  He 
DOW  even  took  his  wine,  as  be  sat  beside  his  sohtary  table ;  and  when 
that  meal  was  over,  and  when  not  disposed  to  read,  or  having  no  book 
that  he  liked,  for  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  dream  of  subscribing  to  a 
library,  he  would  sit  on  cold  wintry  days  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of 
his  narrow  fireplace ;  and  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  resting  upcm 
his  chair  behind,  would  sleep  when  he  could  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour,  and  when  he  could  not,  would  employ  the  same  amount  of  time  in 
thinking,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  golden  future  which  he  now  fancied  he 
could  (umly  descry  in  his  horizon ;  but  at  other  times,  and  only  when  he 
could  not  help  it,  of  the  cold  gray  earthy  past,  in  which  no  green  spot  of 
▼erdure  could  be  seen,  in  which  no  tender,  sweet,  or  beautiful  flower  had 
ever  bloomed. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  have  got  rid 
of  his  daughter — ^in  other  words,  to  know  that  she  was  so  eligibly  mar- 
ried, and  altogether  off  hLs  hands.  If  on  some  occasions,  and  especially 
of  late,  she  had  awakened  in  his  mind  sensations  of  admiration  and  re- 
spect, these  feehngs  were  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  repose  of  a 
parent's  natural  affection,  as  to  occasion  naore  uneasiness  than  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  particularly  at  his  own  fireside,  the  companionship  of  his  daugh- 
ter was  almost  the  last  he  would  have  desh^  ;  for  there  was  a  quickness 
of  perception  about  her,  a  restlessness  under  solitude  and  inactioot  which, 
in  her  obscure  and  humble  home,  had  rendered  her  any  thing  but  an  easy 
mod  quiet  inmate,  and  even  the  very  watchfulness  of  her  large  dark  eyes, 
U>  one  who  hated  to  be  watched,  had  often  driven  him  away  from  her 
society  at  home. 

With  his  fvister.  Miss  Dalrymple,  he  had  more  feelings  in  common. 
Both  intensely  selfish,  they  could  perfectly  understand  each  other.  Both 
having  gone  through  the  great  struggle  of  life— of  msn  life,  unaided  and 
ndoved.  both  could  sit  down  on  the  same  conditions  at  the  same  fireside, 
and  scarcely  feel  sensible  that  they  were  not  alone. 

At  present,  however,  even  this  faint  representatioo  of  a  fellow-being 
was  not  offering  any  claim  to  the  personal  consideration  of  her  brother. 
Miss  Dalrymple  had  been  invited  to  superintend  the  household  arrange- 
ments at  Dorothy's  new  home,  preparatory  to  the  return  of  the  happf 
tmfik  from  the  wedding  tow ;  mi  hero  it  was  that  Aunt  Amie  was  ro* 
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joicing  in  the  midst  of  splendor  and  luxury,  with  almost  as  nmch  feliei^ 
as  if  she  had  been  the  bride  herself. 

But  to  return  to- the  engineer,  and  to  ask — "  Of  what  is  the  old  man 
thinking  V* — for  already  there  are  shreds  of  gray— nay,  almost  of  whiter 
intermingling  with  the  locks  which  curl  around  his  lumdsome  forehead* 
and  which  hold  no  inconsiderable  share  in  those  channs  which  recommend 
him  wherever  he  goes  as  a  fine-looking  gentlemanly  man.  Old  Bridget 
has  come  in  to  lay  an  additional  coal  upon  the  fire.  Like  a  piece  of  old 
family  furniture,  she  helps  to  recall  to  his  mind  some  circimistances  long 
since  past,  and  he  asks  her,  in  a  musing,  dreamy  sort  of  way,  if  she  has 
any  recollection  of  Jane  Hepburn. 

Pleased  at  being  spoken  to  by  her  master,  and  feelmg  as  if  at  last 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  handmaid  into  the  family,  Bridget  b^^n  to  wipe  her 
hands  upon  her  apron,  and  to  make  other  preliminary  signs  towards  set- 
tling into  a  long  confidential  chat  But  her  slight  affirmative  response 
was  answered  by  a  sharp  **  very  well ;  that  will  do ;"  so  well  understood 
on  the  part  of  the  old  servant,  that  in  spite  of  her  strong  desire  to  pro- 
long the  conversation,  she  was  obhged  to  tear  herself  away  from  this  un- 
wonted and  unlooked-for  chance  of  making  herself  agreeable,  just  stop 
ping  at  the  door,  however,  to  ask  her  master  if  he  wanted  any  thing 
else,  to  which  he  answered  still  more  imperatively — "  No.'* 

This  same  Jane  Hepburn  was  a  person  who  sometimes  troubled  Mr. 
Dalrym pie's  mind ;  and  yet  she  was  the  last  person  to  wish  to  tronUe 
his  or  any  other  mind.  Under  her  maiden  name  of  Stanley,  she  had 
once  occupied  the  same  dwelling  with  the  now  successful  and  prosperon 
engineer.  He  was  a  poor  apprentice  then,  and  she  was  a  mere  child ; 
but  she  used  to  creep  beside  him  when  he  was  elbowed  out  of  the  familj 
circle  ;  and  what  was  more,  she  used  to  save  him  many  of  the  sweetr 
gifts,  and  other  niceties  of  the  table  bestowed  upon  herself;  for  she 
knew  not,  in  her  infantine  simplicity,  why  the  apprentice  was  not 
titled  to  food  equal  to  that  of  the  master's  family  with  whom  he 
associated. 

Jane's  father,  however,  was  a  hard  man  of  the  old  school,  who  thonglit 
that  inclination  perpetually  thwarted  was  finally  destroyed.  He  shoold 
have  tried  the  experiment  upon  his  own  appetite,  whether  food  which  he 
did  not  Uke,  or  no  food  at  all,  would  cure  hmi  of  wishing  for  it  good.  He 
was  also  one  who  conscientiously  beUeved  that  a  boy  in  the  family  was  a 
thing  to  be  legitimately  treated  as  a  scape-goat  to  all  the  household^  a 
mark  at  which  all  might  shoot  forth  their  passion  or  their  spleen,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  held  no  right  to  remonstrate  nor  power  to  rebeL 
Little  Jane  thought  differently,  or  rather  being  too  young  to  think,  and 
not  much  encouraged  to  do  so,  she  felt  differently,  and  found  many 
opportunities  of  actmg  as  she  felt. 

The  poor  apprentice,  for  very  poor  he  was,  and  therefore  justly  enti- 
tled as  bis  master  thought  to  be  put  down,  kept  down,  and  even  tram- 
pled down,  as  need  might  be,  was  less  apparently  grateful  for  the  senrieei 
of  his  little  handmaid  than  might  have  been  expected.  Yet  still  he  was 
gi-ateful  in  his  way ;  but  altogether  the  experience  of  his  youth  was  of 
that  description  which  blights  every  finer  impulse  of  the  soul,  and  ooD- 
ceiitrates  all  emotions  into  the  one  ruling  passion  of  self-interest.  That  of 
his  sbter  had  been  no  better.    Her  heart  had  expanded  only  to  be  nipped 
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md  blighted  ;  and  thus  she  also  learned  the  same  lesson,  and  her  kindly 
feelings  too  tamed  inward  and  grew  into  herself. 

It  was  strange  that  with  so  small  a  sense  of  gratitude,  how  often  the 
recollections  of  the  apprentice  in  his  after-life  had  turned  upon  his  httle 
friend  Jane  Stanley.  Even  in  his  married  state,  for  in  all  probability  he 
nerer  dreamed  of  marrying  her,  he  had  said  to  his  servant  Bridget,  about 
once  a  year  or  so,  exactly  what  he  said  on  the  occasion  already  described, 
'^Bridfl^et,  do  you  remember  little  Jane  Stanley?"  Only  in  process  of 
tbne  the  name  had  changed,  and  then  it  was  a  very  great  event  fc  Brid* 
get  to  have  to  narrate,  that  Jane  Stanley  had  become  Jane  Hepburn ;  and 
when  her  master  ver}'  naturally  asked  who  Hepburn  was,  she  could  an- 
swer that  he  was  a  seafaring  man  who  went  much  to  foreign  parts,  and 
spent  very  little  of  his  time  at  home. 

Still  more  important  seemed  to  be  the  intelligence  which  Bridget  had 
a  short  time  after  this  to  report ;  and  then  she  actually  began  of  herself^ 
not  waiting  for  her  master's  old  familiar  inquiry  ;  for  the  very  same  indi- 
vidual— the  identical  Jane  Hepburn — bad  actually  taken  a  house  in  the 
town  of  M ,  and,  more  wonderful  still,  it  was  the  very  house  adjoin- 
ing that  in  which  resided  the  engineer  himself.  Not  that  the  tenement 
occupied  by  the  wife  and  the  child  of  the  seafaring  man  bore  any  pro* 
portion  to  Mr.  Dairy m pie *8,  with  its  range  of  offices,  and  garden  contain- 
mg  actual  walks,  and  shrubberies,  and  trees.  Instead  of  this,  it  was  a 
narrow  house,  one  of  a  long  row  ;  and  hers  was  close  by  the  side  of  the 
office,  her  narrow  strip  of  garden  extending  along  the  low  wall  which 
formed  the  boundary  of  his  on  that  side.  And  here  it  was  that  the 
peaceful,  quiet-spirited  wife,  for  the  greatest  portion  of  her  life  as  lonely 
as  a  widow,  used  to  cukivate  a  few  flowers  and  evergreens,  until  she  had 
another  flower  to  cultivate,  in  a  fine,  lively  child,  that  seemed  to  be  the 
joy  and  life-spring  of  her  whole  existence. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  never  was  addicted  to  any  kind  of  fondness  for  children, 
and  no  doubt  he  was  very  thankful  that  the  window  of  his  own  office  waa 
•o  far  elevated  above  the  garden,  that  no  sound  of  laughter  or  screaming 
ever  readied  his  ear  from  the  narrow  strip  of  garden,  except  only  whea 
little  Master  Hepburn  was  more  tiian  usually  vehement  in  his  cries.  Thus 
the  cold  man  of  plans  and  measurements— of  schemes,  and  far -extending 
and  ambitious  views,  could  sit  in  peace  in  his  high  chamber,  sometimes 
looking  almost  unconsoiou.sly  down  upon  the  patient,  loving  mother ;  and 
as  an  office  clerk  might  watch  a  sparrow  feeding  its  young  in  the  crevi- 
ces of  some  black  chimney,  yet  all  the  while  pursue  his  wonted  task,  so 
he  watched  the  growth  and  play  of  that  yoimg  child  beneath  his  moth- 
er's care,  yet  never  once  allowed  any  impulse  or  emotion  which  either 
eould  call  forth,  for  an  instant  to  interrupt  the  accustomed  routine  of  his 
thoughts  and  occupations. 

If.  however,  he  was  able  to  see,  and  even  to  watch  the  mother  and  the 
child  without  thinking  of  them,  he  was  not  able  to  miss  them  in  the  same 
way ;  for  on  one  occasion,  after  seeing  the  garden  walks  untrodden,  the 
flowers  un tended,  and  the  whole  place  apparently  vacated  for  some  days, 
he  plied  old  Bridget  with  his  wonted  question,  and  receiviKl,  instead  of 
her  accustomed  answer,  the  sad  intelligence  that  the  father  of  little  Hep* 
bnni  had  been  lost  at  sea. 

It  was  a  long  time  sfter  this  intelligence  before  any  living  thing  could 
ha  tMB  inrnx  the  high  wiadow  moving  m  the  little  atrip  of  garden*    Ai 
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last  a  quiet  figure,  clad  in  mourning- weeds,  mored  slowly  up  and  dowi^ 
but  took  no  notice  of  the  opening  flowers,  though  spring  had  come  agam. 
As  time  passed  on,  however,  the  flowers  again  were  tended,  the  weeds  wer^ 
rooted  up,  the  scattered  leaves  were  raked  away ;  but  now  no  gardener'a 
band  was  ever  called  to  help.  The  widow  herself  performed  the  neoea- 
aary  labor,  and  often  ccnld  be  seen  from  the  high  window  contending  witk 
fiome  obstinate  bough  toe  strong  for  her  to  conquer,  or  with  some  heavy 
load,  bending  beneath  its  weight  as  if  she  had  grown  prematurely  old  and 
feeble.  And  yet  she  was  a  very  lovely  woman,  or  looked  so  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  boy  was  beautiful — a  laughter-loving,  merry-hearted,  rosr 
fellow,  the  very  personification  of  glecsome  health  and  buoyancy  of  sooL 
And  thus  he  g^w,  and  laughed,  and  loved  his  mother,  and  was  her  iB 
on  earth. 

High  as  the  office  window  vras — low  as  that  little  garden  lay  beneatlw 
it  was  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  the  widow  must  be  very  poor. 
There  were  symptoms  of  poverty,  as  time  passed  on,  in  the  peculiar  tint 
upon  her  old  mourning  gown,  and  in  the  care  with  which  the  boy  was 
fitted  out  for  school,  and  again  disrobed  to  run  in  the  Uttle  garden  after 
he  came  home.  And  yet  in  all  probability  the  idea  never  once  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  en^eer,  that  a  Christmas  present  m^t  hmve 
been  sent  in  for  his  neighbor  s  child  without  harm  either  to  the  recemr 
or  the  giver. 

As  years  passed  on,  the  boy  grew  stout  and  manly,  until,  it  might  be 
,  his  fourteenth  or  more,  when  one  day,  with  his  mother's  hand  in  his,  tliey 
might  be  seen  goin^  out  of  the  little  garden  together,  and  as  they  elosed 
the  gate,  both  lookmg  up  to  the  high  office- window,  as  if  they  aetoaUy 
contemplated  an  assault  upon  that  citadel.  And  so  it  was.  A  gentie 
tap  at  the  lower  door — a  gruff  "  Come  in" — ^a  gentle  voice  inqnirmg  for 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  then  the  widow  and  the  handsome  boy  were  in  his 
presence,  the  former  looking  much  abashed,  the  latter  much  more  curious 
than  shv. 

How  did  Mr.  Dalr}'mple  at  that  moment  wish  they  had  not  come !  He 
did  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  pity  any  one,  still  less  to  be  compelled  to 
help  them  ;  and  the  widow  looked  so  poor,  and  yet  so  sweet — so  mild  and 
patient.  An  air  of  blended  dignity  and  delicacy  too  was  so  conspicuoas 
in  her  form  and  movements,  that  he  dreaded  she  was  come  to  sak  some 
favor  which  he  should  want  the  power  or  courage  to  refuse. 

**  I  dare  say,"  the  wkiow  began,  with  a  pecmiar  smile,  "  you  have  no 
recollection  of  such  a  bein^  as  Jane  Stanley  ?" 

Mr.  Dalrymple  answered  that  he  had,  and  that  he  also  was  aware  of 
her  own  identity  with  that  individual. 

A  faint  blush  stole  over  the  widow's  face  as  he  said  this,  and  many 
different  emotions  seemed  to  crowd  upon  her,  until  her  lips  quivered  so 
that  she  could  not  speak ;  for  she  had  known  many  sorrows,  azul  her  heart 
was  full.  Yet  withal,  there  might  be  something  like  a  touch  of  wounded 
pride,  that  her  identity  had  been  so  long  known  and  not  acknowMged. 

To  speak,  or  even  think  of  herself,  was  however  not  the  widow's  bun- 
ness,  and  by  a  strong  effort  she  put  away  the  many  recollectioiis,  for  the 
single  purpose  of  her  visit,  which  sb)  then  entered  upon  fully,  and  ex- 
plamed  how  her  boy  had  a  peculiar  turn  and  talent  for  the  busiDeBB  in 
which  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  engaged  ;  how  he  was  never  idle  when  a  pen- 
cil could  be  had,  but  always  drawing,  planning^  biiildiBi(»  or 
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iog  something;  and  then  she  showed  some  little  sketches— " highlj 
eiiditahle/*  Mr.  Dalrymple  said.  And  thus  she  ventured  on»  and  on— « 
for  a  mother's  love  cah  make  the  faint  heart  bold— ^tnd  thus  she  came  at 
bat  to  tell  her  all-absorbinff  wish,  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  would  take  the 
jTOuth  into  his  office,  and  let  nim  work  and  learn  with  him.  Nor  was  her 
proposition  purely  one  of  favor  on  the  one  hand,  of  charity  on  the  other, 
bhe  had  a  slender  sum,  the  careful  hoardings  of  many  luxuries  curtailed, 
and  this  she  oflfered  frankly  and  without  reserve,  with  all  her  high  and 
honorable  feelings  urging  her  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  ominously  shook  his  head.  He  had  a  thousand  reasons 
why  he  could  not — positively  cotUd  not  admit  the  youth  upon  such  terms. 
He  was  sorry  that  he  could  not,  more  sorry  than  words  could  well  de- 
scribe. It  gave  him  real  pain.  But  was  there  nothing  ebe  ?  He  should 
have  thought  the  sea — 

The  mother's  eyes  were  filling  with  hot  tears.  '*  Go,  child,"  she  saki, 
**  mto  the  adjoining  room,  and  I  will  call  for  yoiL*' 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  sea,'*  the  engineer  repeated  in  the  same 
cold  tone. 

"  Sir/'  said  the  widow,  and  in  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal  she  laid 
her  small  white  hand  upon  his  arm  ;  the  last  time  they  haa  come  in  con- 
tact it  was  smaller  far  than  now,  but  not  so  white  and  thin — ''  Sir,"  she 
repeated  still  more  earnestly,  *'  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying. 
His  father  died  at  sea  !** 

Mr.  Dalrymple  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  he  was  quite  aware  of  that  fact. 

"  My  child,"  she  continued,  "  has  naturally  a  horror  for  the  sea." 

**  Indeed  ?"  sakl  the  engineer,  with  some  surprise,  **  I  should  have 
rather  taken  him  for  a  fine,  Dold-spirited  fellow.  He  does  not  look  like  a 
coward,  madaoL" 

"  Coward  1"  repeated  tl)e  mother,  while  a  deep  blush,  not  of  shamew 
but  of  indignation,  suffused  her  face.  "  My  boy  is  far  indeed  from  being 
a  coward ;  but  surely  he  may  shrink  from  commencing  thus  early  the 
same  dreary  course  in  which  nis  father  perished,  without  glory,  without 
reward,  without" — she  burst  into  tears,  and  could  say  no  more,  until  tima 
had  been  gained  for  the  control  of  those  emotiona,  not  indeed  too  fre- 
quently indulged. 

**  I  suppose,  then,"  she  said,  as  soon  aa  she  recovered  strength  enougk 
to  speak,  *'  there  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  quarter  for  my  son  ?** 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  he  spoke  hastily  and  firmly ;  for 
a  most  unusual  sensation  about  the  regk>n  of  the  heart  made  him  actually 
fear  that  he  should  be  overcome,  and  that  for  once  in  his  life  his  better 
Ceelings  would  obtain  the  mastery  over  those  which  formed  the  uniform 
tendency  of  hb  habits. 

On  receiving  this  short  a»d  very  definitive  reply,  the  widow  called  her 
son  out  of  the  adjoining  room.  She  had  brougnt  with  her  a  large  port- 
folio with  some  of  his  more  finished  drawings,  to  exhibit  aa  credentials  in 
his  Civor ;  but  they  were  of  no  use  now. 

**  James,"  said  she,  "  Mr.  Dalrymple  cannot  give  us  any  hope.  He,  like 
man?  of  your  friends,  recommends  the  sea." 

The  boy  had  come  in  with  conscious  happy  face,  his  fine  eyes  resting 
«i  the  portfolio,  which  waa  justly  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  but  when  he 
heard  tbia  sentence  it  was  too  much  for  hia,  and  leaning  his  head  mpos 
his  siAilMMr's  shmiliiiir  ha  aahhad  aland. 
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"Husb!  my  love/'  said  the  widow.  **This  will  not  do  beie.  Hie 
fact  is/*  she  continued,  addressing  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "  he  has  an  uncle  ^ery 
capable  of  furtherinff  his  interests  in  the  seatarii^  line,  and  he  hears  a 
ffreat  deal  of  persuasion  on  this  side  of  the  question ;  but  his  heart  is  not 
m  it,  poor  fellow !  and  it  seems  a  hard  thing  to  me  to  push  bim  off  firon 
me,  as  one  may  say,  and  from  every  thmg  he  loves  and  delights  in,  to  tmt 
his  precious  life  to  the  winds  and  waves.  He  is  all  I  have,  sir — all  I 
have  left  in  the  wide  world." 

**  Most  high-spirited  boys,"  replied  Mr.  Dalrymple,  '*  are  only  too  food 
of  the  sea." 

'*  He  does  not  want  spirit,"  said  the  fond  mother,  and  a  glance  of 
l^htning  from  the  indignant  boy  confirmed  her  words. 

"  Ah  well !"  said  Mr.  Dalr3rmple,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  rubbing  hit 
hands,  as  if  the  next  thing  he  intended  to  do  was  to  open  the  door — **  no 
doubt  he  will  like  the  sea  better  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  ;  and  then 
there's  the  amusement  of  seeing  foreign  countries,  of  studyii^  men  and 
manners,  and  of  bringing  home  information  to  his  friends." 

All  this  was  said  with  the  utmost  complaisance  ;  and  as  each  item  of 
undeniable  advantage  was  added,  a  low  bow  advanced  the  widow  and  her 
child  a  little  nearer  to  the  door ;  and  then  a  little  nearer  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs ;  where  a  still  more  polite  '^  good-morning"  wound  up  th^  bu* 
siness  with  Mr.  Dalrymple  forever. 

Silently,  and  very  mournfully,  the  widow  retraced  her  steps.  For 
some  minutes  the  boy  was  silent  too ;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  gate 
of  their  little  strip  of  ^rden,  he  looked  up  at  the  high  office  window,  and 
denching  his  fist,  exclaimed,  **  You  stingy  old  rascal.  I  (m\j  wish,  moth- 
er, I  had  struck  him  in  the  face." 

Of  course  the  mother  was  exceedingly  shocked,  and  she  faithfully  re- 
monstrated with  her  son  upon  the  impropriety,  not  of  his  language  (mly, 
but  still  more  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  although  such  remon- 
strances were  often  repeated,  and  although  full  acknowledgment  was 
made  of  the  ungentlemanly  nature  of  such  expressions,  nothing  ever 
seemed  to  convince  the  boy  that  he  and  his  mother  had  not  been  iM-treated 
by  a  selfish  and  avaricious  man. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  interview,  Mr.  Dalrymple  carefully  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  widow's  name,  even  to  his  servant ;  nor  did  he  lock 
from  his  office  window  to  see  the  pale  mother  in  her  garden,  with  ihe 
handsome  boy  by  her  side,  as  had  so  long  been  his  custom.  Onoe  he 
fancied  there  was  something  like  a  departure,  but  would  not  ask  particulan 
of  any  one ;  and  then  again  he  thought  the  widow  must  be  dead,  the 
ffarden  looked  so  overgrown  with  weeds,  find  all  things  seemed  so  deso- 
late and  forsaken.  But  no,  she  was  still  there.  In  tne  course  of  a  few 
weeks  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  slender  figure  rushing  out  at  tiie  post- 
man's ring,  and  taking  from  his  band  a  packet — how  precious ! 

Soon  after  this,  the  garden  was  a  httle  put  m  order,  but  ^wly,  and  as 
it  seemed  without  either  hope  or  pleasure  in  the  occupation.  And  so  the 
monotonous  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  during  which  Mr.  Daliymple 
had  other  things  to  do  and  think  about ;  far  different  from  watehii^  a 
poor  and  lonely  woman  in  her  avocations. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  there  occurred  that  crisis  in  his  affiiirs  which 
has  already  been  described,  and  which,  with  the  secret  exultations  it  awa- 
kened, and  the  occupation  ii  afforded  both  to  head  and  liand»  mi|^t  nal* 
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orally  be  supposed  to  drive  from  his  mind  nil  former  considerations,  bear- 
ing no  reference  to  that  important  personage — himself. 

Bat  not  until  success  had  in  some  measure  crowned  the  efforts  which 
the  engineer  had  been  compelled  to  make  in  order  to  retain  the  position 
to  which  he  had  somewhat  suddenly  been  raised,  did  he  find  a  little 
breathing- time  again.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  advantageous  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter,  upon  which  every  one  so  warmly  congratulated 
lum,  that  he  allowed  himself  opportunity  to  think  and  to  enjoy  repose 
Bke  other  men.  That  great  fact  accomplished,  he  felt  comparatively  at 
ease.  To  him  it  was  just  another  stepping-stone  upon  the  steep  ascent 
which  he  was  climbing.  A  position  gained  for  his  daughter  was  the  next 
thing  to  a  position  gained  for  himself;  and  was  not  that  already  dimly 
•een  in  the  distance,  like  the  blue  line  of  land  long  sought  by  the  storm- 
toesed  and  bewildered  mariner  ? 

It  had  been  a  part  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  policy  to  place  the  seal  of  se- 
erecy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  upon  his  own  transactions,  until 
the  stepping-stone  already  alluded  to  should  be  passed  ;  and  it  was  the 
more  easy  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  because  the  scene  of  his  success 

lay  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  country.     Thus  in  the  town  of  M 

he  was  still  the  unpaid,  hard-working,  self-denying  engineer,  bemoaning 
himself  perpetually  when  any  thing  had  to  be  paid  for,  about  money  long 
since  due,  but  difficult  to  obtain.  Indeed,  no  one  could  be  apparently 
more  destitute  of  immediate  resources,  until  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
aet  him  free  from  all  further  risk  of  being  compelled  to  expend  upon  her 
something  like  a  marriage-portion.  However  small  this  might  have  been, 
either  in  expectation  or  demand,  it  would  still  have  been  just  so  much 
more  than  tho  father  intended  to  advance.  He  had  consequently  gone, 
■s  he  said,  to  the  utmost  extent  in  her  outfit  and  general  preparation ;  and 
for  this,  he  shook  his  head  and  hinted  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to 
make  up  by  future  economy  and  labor  the  amount  expended. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  advantageous  marriage  actually  solem- 
nized, than  the  mind  of  the  prudential  parent  became  a  little  perplexed, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  would  now  be  possible  for  him  to  blase 
out  upon  the  public  as  a  prosperous  and  substantial  man.  And  yet 
where  was  the  benefit  of  bemg  such  a  man,  unless  the  public  knew  it? 
What  was  wealth  to  him  as  a  mere  tangible  and  material  good  ?  He 
wanted  no  luxuries,  cared  for  no  pleasures.  They  were  considerations  he 
had  held  in  utter  contempt,  through  the  greatest  portion  of  his  life  ;  and 
snch  was  the  natural  effect  of  habit  upon  his  constitution  both  of  mind 
and  body,  that  to  begin  to  enjoy  himself  now  after  the  fashion  of  man- 
kind in  general,  would  be  as  irksome  to  his  temper,  as  unpalatable  to  his 
tastes. 

It  was  after  pondering  these  subjects  in  his  mind,  in  a  somewhat  idle, 
after-dinner  mood,  that  he  asked  of  old  Bridget  the  simple,  but  once  fa- 
miliar question  which  has  already  been  recorded — **  Do  you  recollect  Jane 
Hepburn  ?" 

It  so  happened,  however,  this  time,  that  Bridget  had  really  something 
to  tell  him.  only  that  the  shortness  of  his  manner  when  he  said  to  her 
"Tliat  will  do,  *  made  her  almost  determine  to  keep  him  unacquainted 
with  her  intelligence,  as  a  just  punishment  for  having  nipped  the  pleas- 
ant intercourse  which  she  seemed  to  be  anticipating  in  the  bud.  For  tliat 
moment  Bridget  oloaed  the  door  in  dodgeon ;  bat  soon  returned  on  some 
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pretence  mto  the  room,  and  while  wiping  off  with  her  apron  the  dmft 
which  had  accumulated  on  a  table  by  the  door,  said  m  a  tone  of  perfect 
indifference — "  Maybe  you  don't  know  what  happened  to  that  poor  widow 
after  she  sent  her  boy  to  sea  ?'' 

**  What  happened  to  her  V*  said  Mr.  Dalrymple.  '*  I  don't  think  any 
thing  has  happened  to  her.  I  see  her  still  in  her  garden,  just  as  aba 
used  to  be,  only  I  wish  she  would  dress  like  other  people.  I  am  weaiy 
of  that  old  rusty  black  of  hers.  It  makes  a  dark  speck  in  my  sight  when* 
eyer  I  look  out  of  the  office  window.'' 

Bridget  gave  utterance  to  a  deep  sigh.  The  habiliments  of  mourning 
were  always  as  sad  to  her  as  the  events  on  account  of  which  tiiey  wera 
worn,  at  all  events  they  were  far  more  touching  and  picturesque ;  and  af^^ 
ter  all,  is  not  human  sjrmpathy  for  the  most  part  made  up  out  of  the 
touching  and  the  picturesque,  more  than  the  r^dly  calamitous  ? 

'*  But  did  any  thing  really  happen  to  that  poor  lonely  creature  ?"  aaked 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  with  more  feeling  in  his  tone  and  manner  than  his  inqvi* 
lies  were  wont  to  convey. 

Bridget  turned  round,  and  with  one  hand  resting  on  her  side,  and  the 
other  folded  in  the  comer  of  her  apron,  ready  to  wipe  off  any  tears  that 
might  be  called  into  her  eyes,  she  began  her  story  thus : — 

**  Why,  deary  me,  sir,  we've  all  known  it— everybody's  known  it  hot 
yourself.  That  fine  rosy  youth  that  used  to  run  about  as  wild  as  a  yoong 
colt — he  never  came  back  from  his  first  voyage,  and  he  never  will  coma 
back  now,  I  dare  be  bound  to  say  ;  inasmuch  as  the  savages  ate  him,  or 
— ^there's  no  doubt  about  that,  sir,  they  ate  him,  the  cannibals  did.  Some 
say  the  scalp  was  sent  home  to  his  mother,  but  I  am  not  here  to  certify 
to  that." 

« What  are  you  talking  about,  Brid^t  ?"  said  her  master,  looking 
round  as  if  uneasy  under  the  strange  and  horrible,  yet  indistinct  imprea- 
sions  she  was  making  on  his  hitherto  careless  ear.  **  Do  cease  from  that 
stupid  gibberish  of  yours,  and  tell  me  in  plain  terms  what  you  mean.'* 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  poor  woman,  commencing  afresh,  "  I  did  hear  il 
was  all  in  the  papers — printed,  word  for  word." 

"  Not  in  your  words,  I  should  think,"  observed  Mr.  Dalrymple  ;  but  aa 
this  was  uttered  in  an  under- tone,  Bridget  went  on. 

'*  The  first  notion  I  had  of  any  thing  being  wrong,  was  one  day  whett 
I  had  watched  a  letter  given  in— <ind,  dear  me,  poor  thing !  to  be  sure  I 
never  shall  forget  how  she  did  wring  her  hands,  and  cry.  And  then  for 
days  and  weeks  after  that,  she  used  to  meet  the  postman  every  mom* 
ing  out  upon  the  road;  and,  worse  and  worse — for  Mason,  that  goea 
gometimes  to  make  the  poor  thing's  bits  of  mourning  up,  told  me  that 
when  the  whole  truth  came  out,  it  was  clear  the  poor  boy  had  beea 
killed  by  savages  out  somewhere — nobody  knows  where — only  that  the 
captain  of  the  ship  wrote  home  all  particulars — and  a  horrible  account  it 
was.  Mason  said,  enough  to  make  her  blood  run  cold — much  more  the 
mother's,  that  loved  him  so ;  and  he  so  beautiful,  and  she  no  other  in  the 
wide  world  to  comfort  her.  Oh !  sir,  if  any  Christian  body  woidd  have 
taken  that  poor  boy,  and  put  him  to  an  honest  trade,  and  never  let  him 
go  to  sea  !* 

**  Go  away  about  your  own  business,"  said  the  engineer,  "  I  want  to 
be  alone." 

Bridget  obeyed  her  maater,  famt  no  eooner  ime  he  left  alone  thaa  lie 
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would  ffladly  have  called  his  sen'ant  back  again*  so  irksome  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  own  thoughts  when  there  was  nothing  to  beguile  him  of  their 
Ixttemess.  Restless  and  uncomfortable,  he  knew  not  what  ailed  hini 
An  illness  he  thought  must  soon  be  coming  on,  so  new  and  strange  were 
his  sensations.  He  must  get  rid  of  them  in  some  way  or  other,  so  he 
nwhed  into  his  office,  and  sat  no  more  musing  after  dinner  for  many  days 
after  that  time. 

To  the  quick  perceptions  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  it  soon  became  evident  that 
if  he  desired  to  rise  in  the  world  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  rising, 
M  esteemed  and  aimed  at  by  society,  he  must  not  only  manage  so  as  to 
accumulate  wealth,  but  he  must  spend  wealth,  as  well  as  possess  it.  This 
was  a  very  serious  consideration  to  one  who  had  not  naturally  the  least 
tMte  for  spending,  and  who  had  not  tried  the  experiment  sufficiently  to 
imbibe  an  artificial  taste  for  it,  as  a  mere  luxury.  Not  that  the  world  re- 
quired of  him  to  spend  his  substance  in  charity.  His  feelings  were  not 
tested  so  far  as  that.  The  necessity  laid  upon  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
one  great  object,  was  that  he  should  live  differently,  make  more  display 
of  wealth  acquir(Ki,  and  so  maintain  in  the  public  mind  a  beUef  that  he 
ksd  wealth  in  store  as  well  as  yet  to  come. 

All  this  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  engineer,  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as 
giving  to  the  poor.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  because  troublesome  and 
vnnecessary.  Why,  if  the  world  was  supremely  fond  of  wealth,  did  it  not 
worship  gold  in  its  simple  substance  and  primitive  form  ?  Or  why  might 
hs  not  go  about  in  society  claiming  the  homage  of  men  and  women  with 
a  golden  coHar  round  his  neck,  or  a  golden  burden  on  his  back  ?  Either 
would  have  been  less  irksome  in  the  present  instance,  than  deliberately 
setting  about  to  make  a  figure  in  society ;  and  yet  he  doubted  whether 
either  or  both  could  procure  for  him  the  object  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set. 

Again,  there  were  difficulties  in  the  upward  road  he  was  contempla- 
ting, which  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  surmount.  Dorothy  would 
bave  helped  him  over  some  of  these,  but  she  was  gone — well  gone,  and 
the  father*s  heart  was  abundantly  consoled. 

Amongst  these  difficulties,  the  greatest  was  an  establishment,  and  truly 
that  was  a  mountain.  Himself  and  hb  servant  Bridget  had  hitherto  con* 
slituted  the  entire  props  of  the  house  of  Dalrymple.  Betsy  Burton  had 
gireo  it  a  transient  support,  but  she  was  now  gone  to  the  villa,  to  fill  a 
pboe  of  still  greater  importance  there.  Certaimy,  nothing  could  be  made 
of  old  Bridget  as  an  elementary  material  in  practising  the  art  of  rising ; 
sod  the  master  himself,  in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  was  a  subject  almoat 
equally  hopeless. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  over,  and  the  machinery  of  the  en^ 
Beer's  ambition  seemed  almost  to  have  ceased  to  work,  purely  from  ue 
want  of  materials  to  work  upon.  It  was,  as  before  observed,  becoming 
erident  to  liis  quick,  searching  eye,  that  unless  some  very  important 
sksnge  could  be  made,  the  machine  must  stop.  Already  he  couki  per- 
eeive  symptoms  of  being  overlooked  amongst  mankind — forgotten,  allowed 
to  (all  through,  while  toe  ranks  of  busy,  eager,  and  important  men  closed 
over  him.  Vet  what  was  to  be  done?  lie  stood  alone;  and  therefore 
It  was  thfit  he  began  to  sink.  He  had  not  breadth  of  foundation  enough 
to  keep  him  up.  He  had  nothing  to  show  for  all  his  gains,  which  nuui* 
~  might  see  and  examiae.  as  the  genuine  credeotisis  of  a  prosperoatb 
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and  consequently  a  praiseworthy  man.  He  must  ally  himself  to  some- 
thing— that  wns  clear.  Already  he  had  taken  some  preliminary  steps 
towards  admitting  Arthur  Hamilton  into  a  kind  of  partnership  in  transso* 
iions  of  business ';  he  must  now  look  out  for  a  domestic  partner  capable 
of  adding  to  his  weight  and  influence  in  that  department. 

To  the  shame  of  his  gallantry,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  ezpe* 
dient  was  less  agreeable  to  Mr.  Dalrymple  than  any  other  to  which  his 
imagination  turned  as  a  resource ;  and  yet  his  judgment  dehberately  and 
repeatedly  rejected  all  but  this.  It  was  the  only  peg  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  hang  a  single  hope.  He  was  a  doomed  man,*  for  he  must 
either  do  this  or  sink. 

It  was  very  natural,  in  connection  with  his  other  characteristics,  that 
Mr.  Dalrymple  should  possess  a  stiff  kind  of  pride,  which  made  him  hals 
to  be  ridiculous.  For  this  reason  he  studiously  avoided  placing  himself  m 
any  public  situation,  at  once  both  new  and  doubtful.  In  all  his  business 
transactions  he  had  sought  and  found  the  able  patronage  of  wealthy  aod 
influential  men,  so  that  while  laboring  to  appropriate  the  fame  of  what 
might  prove  successful,  he  labored  still  more  to  escape  the  disgrace  of 
what  might  fail.  After  a  life  of  such  mystery  and  reserve  as  he  had 
practised,  such  utter  incommunicativeness  as  to  his  own  private  feelings 
or  affairs — was  such  a  man  to  come  forward  now  and  make  himself  a  polH 
lie  spectacle  for  a  woman,  and  for  nothing  more  ?  No ;  Mr.  DalrympJs 
was  too  prudent  for  that.  It  was  just  that  something  more  which  was  to 
prompt,  sustain,  and  justify  the  act  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  woriiL 
However  absurd  the  intermediate  steps  might  appear  either  to  himself  or 
to  others,  the  final  move  in  this  game  of  life  would  have  a  golden  apologj, 
the  efficiency  of  which  none  would  presume  to  dispute. 

The  only  alternative  remaining  for  Mr.  Dalrymple  now  was  to  put  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter,  and  go  out  into  society  to  seek  a  wife.  Hap- 
pily for  this  purpose,  the  face  which  nature  had  given  him  was  no  triffing 
recommendation  in  this  pursuit ;  his  figure  too  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  and  when  he  did  condescend  to  trifle,  or  to  mix  himself  up  with 
the  gossip  of  an  evening  party,  it  was  so  rare  a  circumstance,  that  people 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  most  astonished  or  amused  at  so  unaccoimU 
able  a  change. 

At  that  turn  in  his  affairs,  when  the  clever  engineer  began  to  be  known 
in  society  as  a  successful  and  rising  man,  he  commenced  this  new  career ; 
and  had  he  been  ticketed  rich,  as  well  as  handsome,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  received  wherever  he  went  with  a  more  cordial  or  flattering 
welcome.  He  even  began  to  think,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  sure- 
ly he  must  be  a  wit,  so  ready  was  the  laugh  which  awaited  his  utterance 
of  any  thing  exhibiting  the  most  distant  approach  to  pleasantry.  Dry 
enough,  most  assuredly,  had  been  all  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Mr.  Dal* 
rymple  in  society  until  this  period  of  his  life ;  but  now  the  whole  worid 
was  not  more  changed  to  him,  than  he  was  changed  to  the  world.  So 
much  so,  that  even  Indies  began  to  approach  him  with  a  certain  kind  of 
interest ;  and  had  ho  known  the  least  what  to  make  of  it,  or  how  to  turn 
their  kindness  to  account,  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  might  have  been 
quite  a  pet  amongst  them  before  long.  As  it  was,  there  were  many  old 
ladies  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  daughters,  pronounced  him  young; 
and  even  youn^  ones  ready  to  declare  in  his  hearing,  that  no  gentleman 
oould  be  really  handsome  until  his  hair  was  gray. 
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But  Mr.  Duirymple,  though  quick  on  all  other  subjects,  proved  himself 
BKMt  egregiously  stupid  here.  Of  all  the  delicatr  little  compliments  scat* 
tered  about  in  his  path,  he  saw  but  few,  and  appropriated  fewer  still. 
His  object  was  not  to  be  admired  and  courted  as  a  ladies*  man,  and  be 
oompelled  to  admire  and  pay  court  to  others  in  return ;  it  was  simply  to  get 
liiffiself  married  to  a  rich  wife,  and  have  done  with  such  folly  forever.  Lit- 
tle fancy,  therefore,  had  the  prosperous  engineer,  as  he  walked  about  in 
lociety,  for  the  smiles  of  the  young,  or  the  flattery  of  the  old.  It  was  all 
Moonshine  to  him,  and  it  left  as  little  impression  where  it  fell. 

"  But  surely,''  said  he,  while  communing  with  himself,  "  there  must  be 
some  ricA  woman  amongst  them  who  knows  how  to  give  good  dinners* 
end  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  who  knows,  in  short,  exactly  what  I  do  not. 
end  would  take  all  the  trouble  of  an  establishment  off  my  hands,  without 
eoroonding  too  much  upon  it  either." 

Now  there  dwelt  in  the  town  of  M ,  a  certain  Mrs.  Patten,  a  widow 

lidy  of  sublime  dimensions,  whose  property  had  many  suitors,  not  unwil- 
Kng  to  admit  the  widow  herself  as  an  item  necessarily  connected  with  their 
tnit.  The  lady  possessed  few  advantages  of  education  beyond  the  com- 
Mon  observation  of  human  life,  as  exhibited  in  general  society ;  and  in 
personal  charms  she  was  still  more  deficient.  Considerably  advanced  in 
years,  and  wanting  one  eye,  there  were  still  many  persons  to  be  found 
who  declared  her  good-looking ;  there  were  some  who  quoted  her  ex- 
pressions, and  pronounced  them  full  of  pomt ;  and  still  more  who  found 
so  parties  so  charming  as  those  at  Mrs.  Patten's. 

Altogether  the  poor  woman  herself  had  been  so  beset  with  admirers — 
ksd  been  so  '*  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued" — had  heard  such 
bareraced  and  unflinching  declarations  that  she  was  handsome,  graceful, 
and  young ;  and  these  not  in  the  way  of  ridicule,  or  from  the  trifling  and 
impertinent,  but  from  grave  and  respectable  persons  whose  words  were 
iecepted  in  all  other  points,  that  she  first  grew  to  disbelieve  her  own 
lenses,  and  then  her  looking-glass,  and  so  on  with  e\cry  other  truthful 
witness,  until  at  last  she  came  to  regard  herself  as  quite  a  tender  sort  of 
Interesting  little  creature,  to  be  cherished  and  cared  for  as  if  she  had  been 
fifteen  instead  of  fifty. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Patten's  that  she  thought  herself  always  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health,  and  beyond  all  calculation  susceptible  of  cold. 
People  had  shuddered  when  she  coughed,  and  run  for  shawls  to  wrap 
ker  up,  and  shut  doors  and  windows  to  keep  her  from  the  drafts,  and 
kept  so  many  messengers  going  to  and  fro  inquiring  after  her  colds,  that 
she  must  have  possessed  a  strength  of  mind  beyond  the  average  portion 
of  her  sex,  not  to  have  been  in  time  deluded  into  the  beUef  that  her  life» 
suspended  by  a  thread,  was  more  precious,  and  yet  in  greater  peril,  than 
Ihat  of  any  other  human  being. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  had  heard  much  of  Mrs.  Patten  before  being  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  her  acquaintance  ;  or  rather,  he  had  heard  much  of  her 
house,  of  her  dinners^and  above  all,  of  her  possessions.  Some  men,  under 
hia  circumstances,  might  have  been  ciurious  about  the  lady  herself ;  but  on 
llus  point  he  asked  no  questions.  His  resolution  was  formed  without  his 
knowledge,  perhaps  more  quickly  than  it  would  have  been  with  it ;  and 
ke  only  required  the  introduction  of  a  friend,  to  place  liim^elf  before  the 
k^iy's  notice.  This  was  soou  accompUshed ;  and  although  had  his  daugh- 
ter been  present  at  the  first  jnterfisw,  she  nught  have  detected  ker  fitker 
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wheeling  suddenly  round,  and  biting  his  thin  lip  as  if  afraid  that  Im  ret 
olution  would  give  way ;  there  was  no  one  on  that  occaaion  who  dntorbed 
^.he  agreeable  impressions  of  either  party  by  a  single  word  or  look,  tatid* 
mg  to  the  disparagement  of  the  lady's  charms. 

The  engineer  must  have  been  dull  indeed,  had  he  not  soon  become  awMt 
of  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  widow's  admirers  he  was  himself  the  moat  ad* 
mired  ;  and  that  the  way  to  her  especial  favor  would  not  be  difficult  for  hia 
to  find.  Still  there  is  a  wide  difference  betwixt  being  thought  agreea- 
ble in  company,  and  being  accepted  as  a  lover ;  and  the  important  ques- 
tion was  not  so  easily  in£*oduced  which  should  decide  hb  aoom.  After 
all,  should  he  really  put  this  question,  or  not  ? 

Never,  from  the  time  of  his  first  introduction  to  Mrs.  Patten,  had  a  donlbl 
on  this  subject  entered  Mr.  Dalrymple's  mind,  until  one  day— -the  rery  day 
which  he  had  fixed  upon  for  the  disclosure  of  his  passion,  when,  dretnd 
beyond  his  usual  style,  he  was  leaving  his  own  house  by  the  more  private 
way  of  the  garden,  and  drawing  on  with  some  difficulty  a  pair  of  new 
gloves,  he  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Hepburn's  piece  of 
ground,  and  there  was  the  childless  mother  herself,  with  her  pale,  pla- 
cid face,  and  still  sweet  smile,  just  acknowledging  his  presence  by  a  grae^ 
fill  bend  of  her  head. 

The  thought  which  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  engineer  at  that  mo- 
ment was  strange  and  startling,  from  its  being  so  entirely  new  to  his  ex- 
perience ;  for  it  was  no  other  than  a  question  asked  of  hts  own  hearty 
whether  in  reality  it  would  not  be  happier,  and  even  more  honorable,  to 
ask  this  friendless  creature  to  share  the  shelter  of  his  home,  than  to  seek 
for  himself  a  splendid  mockery  of  all  which  renders  home  attractive,  and 
to  lose  forever  his  own  self  respect  ? 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  engineer  to  himself,  as  he  looked  again  over  the 
garden  railing,  for  the  glove  was  obstinate  and  refused  to  be  pulled  oo— 
*'  no  doubt,  the  woman  harbors  resentment  against  me  in  her  hearty  and 
would  enjoy  the  triumph  of  spuming  me  from  her  feet" 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Hepburn,  who  had  immediately  busied  hersdf 
with  her  roses,  after  acknowledging  the  passing  by  of  her  neighbor,  tnmed 
round,  and  seeing  him  still  at  her  gate,  ventured  to  address  him  in  the 
same  low  tones  which  had  touched  his  feelings  a  little  more  than  was 
quite  comfortable  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  her  application  reapecting  her 
son. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  been  wishing  to  offer  you  some  of  the  |daata 
out  of  my  garden.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  late  to  remove  them  now,  but  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  subject  before ;  and  after  ail,  they 
are  not  worth  much." 

"  Are  you  tired  of  them,  then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

"  Tired  of  them  V*  repeated  Mrs.  Hepburn.  "  Oh,  no !  I  should  never 
tire  of  them  ;  but  in  all  probability  I  shall  not  be  here  long." 

**  Indeed  !''  said  Mr.  Dalrymple.  ''  I  never  heard  that  you  were  likdy 
to  remove.     Perhaps  you  do  not  think  the  place  agrees  with  you?" 

The  lady  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  faint,  sad  smile,  in  its  expression  howmvoh 
more  melancholy  than  tears !  <'  I  like  the  place,"  said  she,  "  but  it  is  tea 
expensive  for  me." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  glanced  at  the  rusty  black  of  her  old  worn  monnmig^ 
and  he  wondered  at  the  moment  how  it  was  possible  for  one  80  drcMod 
to  look  ao  uneqmvooally  the  genUewoman  all  tne  while. 
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*'  Had  TOQ  not  better  think  i^^n/'  said  he,  **  before  taking  so  impor- 
luit  a  step  ?    /  doii*t  find  the  pUce  ezpensire." 

**  Yon  ?'*  said  the  lady,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face,  and  slightly  sha- 
king her  head,  as  if  bnt  too  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  herself 
Mid  him.  She  would  have  said  more,  but  while  again  endeavoring  to 
mile,  her  tears,  which  had  been  forcibly  suppressed,  obtained  the  mas- 
tery ;  and  averting  her  head,  she  wept  at  last  without  control. 

"  Good-noming,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  he  walked  away  with  rapid 
strides.  Before  he  had  gone  far,  however,  another  difficulty  with  the 
.  glove  arrested  his  progress.  This  time  he  tore  a  finger  off.  It  was  of  no 
use  contending  with  it  He  east  a  backward  look  towards  the  range  of 
booses  amon^t  which  his  own  was  situated.  That  of  the  childless  widow 
kad  now  dwradled  by  the  distance  into  a  small  strip  of  barely  habitable 
space.  No,  no.  After  all  that  he  had  gone  through,  and  labored  for, 
ind  with  all  that  he  now  beheld  dawning  m  the  horizon  before  him,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  commit  himself  to  a  downward  step.  So  the  pros- 
perous engineer  went  on,  and  bought  himself  another  pair  of  gloves,  and 
this  time  he  looked  not  backwards,  nor  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  but  he 
went  straight  onward  as  he  lored  to  go— whither  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Whtle  the  subject  of  his  sister's  amiable  deceptions,  Henry  Egerton  be- 
Ikired  that  in  receiving  Mrs.  Lee  beneath  his  roof,  he  was  in  reality  dis- 
charging the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  her  son,  in  the  most 
•preeabie  manner  to  himself,  and  the  roost  generous  to  her.  Of  course, 
the  subject  was  not  one  to  be  openly  discussed,  and  thus  the  pleasant 
feeling  on  his  side  remained  for  some  time  uninterrupted,  nor  di-hs  the  lady 
berself  at  all  conscious  of  the  mistake.  In  short,  the  whole  affair  was  ar- 
tan^ed  so  entirely  to  Edith's  satisfaction,  that  she  could  with  difficulty  re- 
atram  her  exultation  in  the  presence  of  Arnold,  who  not  unfrequently 
looked  in  upon  his  mother  in  her  new  abode,  and  was  delighted  with  the 
happy  change  effected  in  her  cm;umstances. 

**  Your  brother  is  better,  I  think,"  said  Arnold  one  day  to  Miss  Eger- 
ton, after  Mtting  a  few  minutes  with  the  poet  alone  in  his  library. 

"  He  is  happier,"  replied  the  sister,  **  and  his  health  always  re>ives  with 
Us  spirits." 

"  I  find  him  altogether  changed,"  said  Arnold, — "  so  frank,  so  commu- 
aloative,  so  confiding." 

*'  Ah !"  said  Miss  Egerton,  "  he  feels  now  that  he  is  ::herishmg  and 
earing  for  your  mother,  and  thus  rendering  you  the  only  return  which  tt 
b  pomit>le  for  him  to  make  for  your  care  of  his  sister." 

Quick  OS  lightning  a  suspicion  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Arnold,  and 
ki  determmed,  if  possible,  to  know  the  truth.     It  was  contrary  to  his  na- ' 
tare  to  adopt  a  circuitous  mode  of  discovery,  and  he  therefore  plunged  at 
once  into  the  subject,  by  saying  to  Miss  Egerton — "  Does  your  brother 
know  that  my  mother  is  living  with  you  as  a  lodger  ?" 

With  all  her  ingenioiis  ioTMlioM  ror  ooayejing  a  fdte  idaa^  il  waa  on* 
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nous  that  Miss  Egerton  retained  a  scrapulous—- as  she  thought  a  r^i^hmt 
horror  for  telling  a  direct  verbal  lie.  Hitherto  she  had  been  remarkably 
fmccessful  in  avoiding  this  expedient ;  but  as  all  who  act  lies  may  be 
sure  they  will  at  one  time  or  other  be  so  pushed  as  to  have  to  apeak  thflii 
too ;  so  now  her  hour  seemed  come  at  last,  and  with  a  burning  blurii 
upon  her  face,  she  answered — "  Of  course,  you  know  I  could  not  tell  fain 
otherwise." 

**  And  you  have  told  him,  then/'  said  Arnold,  **  that  my  mother  pays 
for  livincr  in  vour  house  ?" 

**  I  certainly  shall  tell  him/'  said  Miss  Egerton,  "  as  soon  as  I  find  lum . 
in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  talked  with  on  business  matters." 

**  Miss  E^rton,"  said  Arnold,  fixing  his  clear  eyes  full  upon  her  coim- 
tenancc,  "  whatever  falsehood  or  deceit  you  choose  to  practice  in  yov 
own  affairs,  I  will  suffer  none  in  mine.     I  will  tell  your  brother  myadf.** 

Edith  was  petrified  with  horror,  and  stood  speechless  for  a  momentk 
but  seeing  Arnold  actually  turning  away  towards  the  library,  she  rushed 
after  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  implored  him  to  wait  a  momeaft 
and  listen  to  her. 

There  was  something  in  the  earnest  pleading  voice  of  Edith  as  she  sud 
this,  and  in  her  meek  and  supplicating  look  and  manner,  which  won  a 
momentary  pity  for  her  agonized  feelings ;  and  Arnold  went  back  with 
her  into  the  sitting-room  which  she  usually  occupied.  Here  he  sat  down 
to  listen,  with  a  strong  determination  that  nothing  she  might  say  should 
soften  his  purpose,  or  turn  away  his  resolution  from  the  act  of  duty  which 
he  beheld  so  clearly  before  him. 

We  have  already  said  that  Miss  Egerton  was  beautiful,  and  in  her  emo- 
tion she  was  doubly  so.  Gentle,  loving,  and  kind,  she  was  the  very  wo- 
man to  overcome  the  purpose  of  a  compassionate  man ;  for  where  eon- 
mand  is  weak,  beauty  has  often  proved  too  strong. 

"  Why,"  said  Edith,  applying  a  sweetly -scented  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  "  did  you  save  me  from  the  stormy  waves,  to  consign  me  in  this 
manner  to  worse  than  death  ?  We  were  happy  before  you  came  amongst 
us.  My  brother  and  I  were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  If  you  tuo 
his  affairs  into  your  hands,  you  will  kill  him — indeed,  you  will.  You  do 
not,  and  you  cannot,  understand  him." 

"  Miss  Egerton,"  replied  Arnold,  "  I  desire  not  to  meddle  where  my  in- 
terference is  not  wished  for.  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience  whether  I 
have  sought  your  confidence,  or  ypu  mine  ?  Even  now  I  withdraw  my- 
self forever  if  you  desire  it." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Edith.     "  You  must  not  leave  us  now." 

"  I  must  either  leave  you,"  said  Arnold,  "  or  induce  you  to  think  and 
act  differentlv." 

"  But  you  are  so  stem — so  cruel,"  remonstrated  Edith,  looking  up  with 
the  most  pleading  expression.  "  Henry  and  I  are  not  accustomed  to  a 
manner  so  harsh  and  forbidding  as  yours." 

"The  simple  truth  often  sounds  harsh," rcpUed  Arnold,  "but  it  mut 
be  spoken,  nevertheless." 

"  Not  the  whole  truth,"  pleaded  Miss  Egerton  agam.  "  There  are  in- 
stances occurring  every  day,  in  which  to  speak  the  whole  truth  would  be 
madness." 

"  Amongst  near  connections  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  replied  the  lady. 
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*'  Miss  Egerton/'  said  he,  "  I  have  had  my  dreams  like  other  men,  and 
I  have  dreamed  of  a  connection  so  close,  so  sacred,  that  the  whole  truth 
night  be  told  without  injury  to  its  purity — its  blessedness.  It  »  not  for 
me  to  dream  of  this  connection  now  ;  but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  in  any  of  our  relationships  to  that  perfect  trust, 
oonfidence,  and  integrity  towards  each  other,  the  happier  are  the  parties 
so  connected,  and  the  more  honorable  and  lasting  is  the  bond  by  which 
they  are  held  together/' 

"  But  are  there  not  morbid  and  sensitive  minds,  to  whom  the  whole 
truth  would  be  misery  or  death  V* 

**  Yes,  no  doubt,  if  they  have  been  pampered  and  fed  on  falsehoods.*' 

**  Put  the  case  in  a  less  repulsive  form-— say,  if  they  have  been  blinded 
for  their  own  good." 

"  Bind  down  their  eyes,  if  you  like,  with  a  silken  bandage,  make  the 
delusion  as  pleasant  as  you  will,  sometime  or  other  the  scales  will  fall, 
and— then—  ?'* 

''  Ah !  then,  I  grant  you ;  but  suppose  this  never  happens  to  them  un- 
ta  they  die  ?" 

'*  And  suppose  that  you  do  keep  them  deceived  until  they  die,  and  meet- 
ing them  in  eternity,  the  first  look  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  brother  con- 
victs you  of  falsehood  and  deception  ?  If  it  be  terrible  to  be  found  out 
kk  this  world,  how  much  more  terrible  in  the  next !  Besides  which,  do 
you  believe  it  possible  in  any  instance  really  to  serve  your  fellow-creatures, 
while  we  are  offending  God  ?" 

**  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  my  course  was  to  b^n  again,  and  if  I  had 
TOO  to  strengthen  me  in  it,  I  believe  I  should  act  diflferently.  I  see  noth- 
mg  that  I  can  do  now  with  any  hope  of  safety  or  success. 

"  And  yet  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  done." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  You  must  tell  your  brother,  or  allow  me  to  tell  him,  that  he  is  not 
maintaining  my  mother  at  his  ovrn  expense." 

"  Not  now.'^ 
. "  Yes,  now.     The  case  b  ui^nt     I  will  not  endure  this  falsehood.** 

<*  Orant  me  but  a  week  to  think  of  it,  and  to  form  my  plans." 

"  You  have  too  many  plans." 

**  And  yet  how  well  they  have  succeeded  I" 

"  Their  success,  in  my  opinion,  has  yet  to  be  proved." 

"They  have  made  my  brother  happy." 

"They  may  destroy  him  yet.     The  end  has  not  come." 

"  To  what  end  do  you  allude  ?" 

"  There  must  be  an  end  of  all  falsehood.  Either  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  the  truth  must  come  to  light.  It 'is  one  of  the  most  important  char- 
aoteristics  of  evil,  and  of  falsehood  mere  than  any  other  kincf  of  evil,  that 
its  tendency  is  to  destroy  itself — that  it  builds  without  foundation — and  that 
consequently  every  added  lie  only  renders  the  edifice  more  certain  to  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  truth 
as  an  element  of  moral  being,  that  it  must  eventually  triumph — must  live 
forever.  Clothe  it  as  you  will,  conceal,  disguise,  distort  it  as  you  may, 
the  truth  itself  will  rise  supremely  eminent  above  all  human  artifice,  and 
will  still  exist  sublime  in  majesty,  when  you  have  perished  from  the  earth. 
No  matter  then,  indeed  no  matter  now,  under  what  amiable  pretext  you 
have  violated  the  divine  law— « law  to  pure  and  holy  as  to  be  reganM 
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in  the  light  of  a  principle  of  Deity  itself — ^no  matter,  whether  love  and 
tenderness  have  nerved  jou  for  this  misappropiiation  of  ingenuity  aadrf- 
fort,  the  broken  law  remains  like  the  blackened  aahes  where  the  lightning 
stroke  has  passed.  Is  it  amongst  these  hideous  ruins  that  you  wm  place 
yourself,  a  memorial  of  their  perishable  nature ;  or  is  it  in  an  atmoepheie 
of  light,  that  you  will  seek  and  find  your  elements  of  existence — ^yoor  er- 
erlasting  home  V* 

"  I  have  never  thought  on  these  subjects.     They  are  too  deep  for  met** 

"  Not  at  all.  A  chud  can  imderstand  the  difference  betwixt  truth  and 
falsehood." 

*'  If  I  were  a  child  again  I  might  perhaps  profit  by  your  instmctioo 
and  advice,  but  it  is  too  late  now. 

"  It  is  indeed  too  late  to  profit  without  pain.  But  since  yon  deserra  te 
suffer,  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  of  generosity  would  make  you  almost 
glory  in  that  suffering  that  would  rectify  the  errors  of  the  past^  and  amt 
their  fearful  consequences  even  now. 

"  Yes,  if  my  own  suffering  were  all. 

**  You  are  thinking  of  the  suffering  of  your  brother?" 

"  Of  course  I  am. 

"  Oh !  treat  him  more  worthily ;  make  him  more  worthy  in  himadf. 
He  is  richly  worth  your  utmost  pains.  If  he  were  suffering  from  a  fright- 
ful bodily  disease,  would  you  not  inflict  upon  him  a  momentaiy  pain,  i 
that  would  cure  him  ?*' 

"  Most  certainly  I  would." 

"  Yet  what  disease  can  be  so  horrible  as  that  false  estimate  of  himaelf, 
or  rather  of  the  world's  opinion  of  himself,  which  you  are  cherishmi^ 
what  more  destructive  than  that  passion  which  you  have  helped  to  mr- 
turc  in  his  heart  ?  Already  you  see  it  is  eating  away  his  life ;  undenniniiig 
his  happiness  ;  and  destroying  all  that  is  dignified  and  noble  in  hit  diar- 
acter.  Wimt  littleness  can  be  more  contemptible  than  this  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  a  momentary  distinction ;  or  what  deception  so  iahe  aad 
cruel  as  that  by  which  you  are  making  him  believe  that  he  is  distinguished, 
when  he  is  not  ?  Ah,  Miss  Egerton  !  if  you  admired  your  brother  as  I 
should  like  to  be  admired,  if  you  loved  him  as  I  should  like  to  be  lofed, 
you  would  cherish  only  that  which  is  noble  and  truly  estunable  in  his  na- 
ture ;  and  you  would  assist  him  to  overcome,  to  subdue,  and  to  trample 
upon,  all  that  is  contemptible,  injurious,  and  mean." 

''  You  distress  me  as  I  never  was  distressed  before.  I  said,  that  be- 
fore you  came  we  were  happy,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  I  never  should  be 
happy  again." 

"  You  never  tould  have  been  happy  in  the  course  you  were  muaiiiq^." 

"  Yes,  I  was  happy  in  a  certain  inferior  way.     But  yet  it  satisfied  ma  " 

"  And  will  it  satisfy  you  now  ?" 

"  No,  never  more.  You  have  poisoned  what  was  pleasant  to  me,  witk- 
out  giving  me  the  power  to  find  my  pleasures  elsewhere." 

"I  thought  you  believed  yourself  to  be  religious.  Miss  Egerton  ?** 
I  hope  I  am." 

Did  you  ever  kneel  down  and  pray  in  this  manner — *  God  proqMrme 
b  the  lie  I  am  about  to  tell  ?'  " 

"  Ah !  do  not  spoak  so  dreadfully.  I  never  do  tell  fies.  Indeed,  I  do 
assure  you  a  lie,  as  you  call  it,  is  as  dreadful  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  way 
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**  Do  you  think,  then,  that  a  lie  is  only  something  which  blackens  the 
Bps  over  which  it  passes  ?  I  tell  you,  it  blackens  the  soul  from  which  it 
emanates,  and  curses  the  ear  upon  which  it  falls.  Oh !  if  you  did  but 
know  what  it  is  to  feel  a  holy  love  for  any  one — if  you  should  ever  live  to 
know  such  love,  how  will  you  look  back  and  hate  yourself  for  that  which 
joa  have  felt,  or  fancied  yon  felt,  for  your  poor  deluded  brother  !" 

"  But  do  you  think  there  is  such  love  on  earth — a  love  that  is  perfect- 
ly sincere  ?" 

*'  To  be  perfectly  sincere  most  depend  upon  both  parties,  and  seldom, 
I  imagine,  is  such  a  degree  of  happiness  permitted  m  this  world.  But 
the  nearer  our  love  approaches  to  this  perfect  sincerity,  confidence,  and 
trust,  the  less  we  shidl  have  to  regpvt  or  be  ashamed  of  when  we  ap- 
proach the  confines  of  eternity." 

".  Ah !  I  shall  never  be  like  yon !  You  are  so  stronff — so  stem — and 
I  am  unfortunately  so  weak.     I  have  such  a  horror  of  giving  pain." 

"  Allow  me  to  explain  the  cause." 

"  I  know  the  cause  too  well^-my  feelings  are  too  sensitive — too  acute. 
I  have  my  brother's  power  of  feelinir.  without  his  genius  or  his  talent" 

"  Say  rather,  that  you  have  yourlbrothers  vanity." 

"  Oh  no,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  the  meanest  opinion  of  myself — pain- 
fiilly  mean.  I  never  live  though  a  single  day  wiUiout  deploring  my  own 
fiiulU  and  weaknesses — without  even  questioning  whether  I  am  a  real 
Christian  or  not." 

^*  Let  me  recommend  you  to  put  away  all  doubts  on  this  subject,  and — " 

*'  Ah !  that  is  what  my  kindest  and  best  friends  tell  me.  I  know  the 
danger  of  these  doubts.' 

"  I  was  gcing  to  say,  and  believe  yourself  shut  out  forever,  unless  you 
ean  obtain  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  strength  for  the  future,  to  pur- 
■M  a  more  upright  and  honorable  course.  Your  friends  are  as  culpable 
aa  yourself  if  they  encourage  you  to  think  it  possible  you  can  be  a  Chris- 
tian on  any  other  terms  than  these.  You  had  better  be  a  heathen  at 
once,  and  you  would  really  honor  Ood  more  by  throwing  off  the  Chris- 
tian name  altogether,  than  by  making  a  profession  of  religion  while  de- 
liberately and  systematically  violating  his  holy  law  of  truth.  Believe  me, 
t^re  is  no  calamity  so  destructive  to  the  well-being  of  society,  as  it  now 
exists,  as  this  laxity  of  morals  on  the  part  of  those  who  call  themselves 
the  followers  of  Christ. 

*'  But  to  return  to  your  former  statement,  that  you  cannot  bear  to  give 
pain.     I  was  facing  to  explain  this  to  you,  if  you  will  give  me  leave." 

*'  Go  on.     You  cannot  make  me  more  unhappy  than  I  am." 

"  Well  then,  the  real  state  of  the  ease  is  this, — and  you  are  by  no  means 
lingular  in  your  mistake.  You  think  it  is  the  dread  of  giving  pain  which 
deters  you,  and  no  doubt  this  has  some  weight  with  a  cusposition  kind  as 
Yoors ;  but  in  the  secret  of  your  heart,  you  have  a  far  greater  dread  of 
being  looked  upon  as  the  instrument  of  that  pain  yourself— of  being  less 
beloved,  and  less  confided  in,  than  you  have  been ;  and  then  regarded  less 
as  the  ministering  angel  to  your  brother's  happiness.  Look  back  for  a 
moment,  and  tell  me,  or  rather  tell  your  own  heart,  whether  it  is  not  so." 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  But  you  confuse  my  understanding,  as  much  as  you 
disturb  my  peace." 

'*  I  know  I  have  talked  to  yon  too  long,  perhaps  too  severely.  I  had 
no  right  to  inflict  upon  you  a  moment's  pain»  nor  should  have  prsiiimad 
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so  far,  but  for  my  own  interests,  as  well  as  mj  own  integ^ty,  being  just 
now  in  some  measure  involved  with  yours.  If  yoa  are  hurt  by  my  plain- 
ness, as  I  fear  you  must  be,  I  entreat  you  not  to  be  offended." 

Edith  held  out  her  hand ;  and  as  she  looked  appealingly  to  Aniold 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  with  quivering  lips  that  refused  the  utteruM 
of  what  she  was  about  to  say,  he  could  not  help  thinking  how  danfferoiB 
was  the  influence  of  beauty,  love,  and  tenderness  combined,  when  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale  with  principle  ! — how  much  more  dangerous  when 
a  false  morality  is  added,  and  all  are  made  to  wear  the  semblance  of  a 
self-denying  religion.  ^ 

"  I  will  not  urge  you  further  to-day,"  said  Arnold  to  the  weeping 
beauty  before  him.  He  was  at  once  aijfected  by  the  distress  which  hi 
had  occasioned,  and  perhaps  himself  a  little  touched  by  the  same  weak- 
ness which  he  had  just  been  condemning.  Struck  also  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  harshness  towards  one  who  must  have  been  neglected  or  misled  in 
early  youth,  and  altogether  very  differently  drcnmstonced  from  himself, 
he  held  the  gentle  hand  which  had  been  placed  in  his,  and  with  a  voice 
whose  soften^  tones  betrayed  his  own  emotion,  he  said  every  thing  thit 
was  friendly,  soothing,  and  respectful ;  and  thus  at  once  implying  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  severity  as  a  judge,  and  his  own  presumption  as  a 
friend,  he  took  his  leave,  without  so  much  as  extorting  a  promise  from 
the  lady,  that  at  any  given  time  she  would  either  make  the  necessary  di^* 
closure  herself,  or  suffer  him  to  make  it. 

Had  the  disposition  of  Miss  f^erton  been  like  that  of  a  former  friend  of 
Arnold's,  she  would  have  regarded  the  conclusion  of  this  interview  as  a 
triumph  obtained  by  her  own  personal  charms.  But  very  different  was 
the  state  of  feeling  which  he  left  behind  him  in  the  present  instance ;  ao 
different,  that  Edith  no  sooner  found  herself  alone,  than  she  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands,  wept  long  and  IntleriT . 
The  cause  of  these  tears,  perhaps  the  most  painful  she  had  ever  aheOy 
was  the  secret  sense  of  something  like  being  shut  out  from  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  noble  and  the  good.  Ah !  had  the  blow  struck  yet  more 
deeply,  it  might  have  awakened  a  more  acute,  but  yet  more  salutaiy  pain^ 
arising  out  of  the  sense  of  being  shut  out  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  fellowship  of  those  whose  highest  aim  is  to  walk  irreproachably 
with  God. 

Long,  long  was  the  revery  which  followed  this  strange  interview.  It 
was  interrupted  at  last  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  bringing  a  message 
from  the  brother,  which  recalled  his  sister  to  a  sense  of  present  dnty. 
She  had  promised  him  that  early  on  that  morning  she  would  visit  a  pub- 
lic library,  where  the  latest  periodicals  were  to  be  seen,  and  from  whoioe 
they  could  be  taken  away  for  a  few  hours'  reading  by  the  first  applicants. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  day  had  now  been  lost,  and  the  poet  had 
naturally  become  impatient  to  learn  what  pleasant  tidings  the  opeung 
month  had  to  reveal. 

With  less  alacrity  than  usual,  Edith  prepared  for  the  performance  of 
this  familiar  task.  There  was  a  sickness  at  ner  heart  as  she  called  to  mind 
the  various  expedients  to  which  she  had  so  often  resorted,  with  at  best  but 
faint  success  ;  and  she  now  reflected,  as  she  had  never  done  before,  how 
immeasurably  inferior  was  any  result  of  such  a  nature  to  the  anxiety,  SD- 
hcitudo,  and  actual  pain  incurred  in  the  purehase  of  a  reward  so  poor  and 
unsatisfying. 
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With  a  listless  kind  of  languor  very  different  from  the  eagerness  which 
on  former  occasions  her  manner  had  displayed,  Edith  first  turned  over  the 
reviews  from  which  she  derived  the  greatest  amount  of  hope.  They  were 
all  blank — dumb— -dead — alike  to  her  despondency  and  to  her  wish. 
Some  eyes  as  earnest  as  her  own  were  present,  peering  over  those  pages 
which  sometimes  seem  to  bear  the  message  of  its  final  doom  to  youthful 
and  aspiring  genhis ;  and  some  were  there  who  looked  for  nothing  but  a 
momentary  amusement,  ever  deriving  its  chief  recommendation  from  the 
fiiet  of  being  early  found  and  firet  enjdjred. 

Amongst  the  latter  class  of  loiterers  there  was  one  not  altogether 
strange  to  the  reader,  although  his  introduction  hitherto  has  been  far 
from  one  of  a  literary  nature ;  and  even  now,  it  was  evident  that  his  ob- 
ject was  less  to  read,  than  to  look  over  new  engravings,  and  in  fact  to  see 
what  was  going  on  in  any  department,  either  amongrst  the  books  or  the 
visiters  who  lingered  around  the  table,  and  turned  over  their  leaves. 

While  engaged  in  this  vaffue  pursuit,  the  ear  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  for 
he  it  was  who  thus  amused  himsielf,  was  as  quick  as  his  eye,  to  catch  any 
passing  intelligence  or  amusement  for  the  moment ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  he  observ^  the  lovely  figure  of  Edith  when  she  entered  the  library, 
he  overheard  the  whispered  observations  of  a  group  beside  him,  who 
spoke  of  her  to  each  other  as  the  lady  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
waves,  and  restored  to  life  in  a  manuer  always  described  as  miraculous. 

As  the  expressions  '*  lovely'*  and  "  splendid  creature"  passed  from  one 
to  another,  Arthur  thought  he  had  seldom  seen  any  human  being  so  at- 
tractive ;  and  while  contemplating  her  earnest  yet  graceful  manner,  he 
mentally  associated  her  personal  cnarms  with  much  that  he  had  heard  of 
her  devotion  to  her  brother,  and  of  other  excellencies  of  heart  and  char- 
acter, all  ereatly  enhanced  in  public  esteem  both  by  her  beauty,  and  by 
the  celebrity  of  that  event  which  had  marked  her  out  as  an  object  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  society  of  M . 

As  Arthur  watched  the  movements  of  Miss  Egerton  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  interest  and  admiration,  and  with  an  eager  desire  to  place  in  her 
hand  the  object  of  her  search,  whatever  it  might  be,  a  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  slightly  acquainted  stepped  up  to  him,  and  holding  in  his 
hand  an  open  review,  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  that;  at  the  same  time 
indicating  by  the  direction  of  his  eyes  that  it  had  some  reference  to  Edith. 

Taking  the  volume  from  his  friend,  Arthur  Hamilton  was  delighted  to 
find  that  it  contained  a  very  flattering  notice  of  the  last  volunM  of  poems 
by  Edith's  brothei 

**  This  is  capital !"  said  Arthur,  glancing  down  the  pages.  **  This  is 
•lactly  what  I  wanted." 

It  was  exactly  what  Edith  wanted  too ;  and  when  Arthur,  bowing  and 
presenting  to  her  the  open  book,  respectfully  directed  her  attention  to  the 
article,  he  saw  at  once  that  no  preconcerted  plan,  however  ingenious, 
could  have  brought  about  a  more  tavorable  introduction  of  himself  to  the 
lady's  notice. 

If  Ediih  had  appeared  beautiful  before  her  esger  eye  rianced  over 
this  flattering  page,  a  more  trivial  observer  than  Arthur  might  have  been 
forgiven  for  pausing  to  gaxe  upon  her  animated  face  as  slie  resd,  with 
heightened  color,  what  her  pnde  in  her  brother,  and  her  interest  in  his 
gratification,  hsd  so  long  taught  her  to  look  upon  as  the  highest  enjoyment 
winoli  Ufe  had  tm  offer  eitWl*  her  or  lo  hin.    Nor  waatte  %wpfmmam  of 
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gratitude  and  deHghi  with  which  she  thanked  the  giver  of  ihis  newlf- 
found  treasure,  less  lovely  than  her  downward  look  as  she  read  the 
page  with  parted  lips,  as  if  she  must  Jictually  read  aloud,  and  make  the 
world  hear  how  her  brother  was  commended  and  adnured. 

*'  I  must  hasten  home  with  thi»,"  said  Edith.  "  Foa  have  made  me 
rich,  indeed ;  and  I  thank  you  from  my  heart." 

So  sayii^,  the  lady  mcefully  withdrew,  quite  unembarrassed  by  the 
gaze  of  those  who  watimed  her  movements ;  for  her  thoughts  and  fed- 
mgs  were  so  absorbed  in  the  one  theme  of  overpowering  interest,  that  she 
failed  to  observe  the  impression  made  by  her  own  glowing  cheeks  and 
animated  manner. 

Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  remained  behind,  there  was  but  one  who 
ventured  to  throw  a  slight  mixture  of  condemnation  into  the  flatterim; 
comments  pronounced  upon  the  lovely  vision  just  departing  from  thor 
view,  and  he  was  borne  down  by  such  a  weight  of  scorn  and  anger,  vented 
in  no  measured  terms  upon  his  want  of  taste  and  feeing,  that  his  ill-judged 
impertinence  was  quicldy  stopped  in  the  utterance ;  whatever  might  re- 
main to  be  the  feelings  of  the  speaker. 

*'  For  niy  part,"  s^  Arthur  Hamilton,  and  he  spoke  with  as  much  ve- 
hemence as  if  he  had  pledged  himself  to  do  battle  for  female  ezcellenoi^ 
wherever  it  might  be  found,  "  I  admire  not  the  cold  calculations  of  thai 
woman  who  will  weigh  out  and  reckon  up  the  exact  amount  of  truth  coil- 
tained  in  her  words,  when  she  has  the  happiness  of  the  man  she  loves  m 
her  keeping.  Commend  me  to  a  sister,  and  still  more  to  a  wife,  who 
will  put  me  on  good  terms  with  myself,  and  will  keep  me  in  that  pleasanl 
situation,  whatever  it  may  cost  her  to  do  so.  If  I  am  fool  enoagn  to  be* 
lieve  every  thing  she  tells  me,  that  is  a  different  afflEur  altogether — thil 
IB  my  look  out,  not  hers.  I  like  the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  creature,  ewmt 
more  than  I  like  her  face ;  and  I  only  wish  the  wc»*kl  was  more  rich  m 
women  resembling  her  in  both." 

As  Arthur  Hamilton  said  this,  a  sudden  expresskm  of  fretfulnesa  and 
dissatisfaction  passed  over  his  face ;  and  tossing  away  to  another  part  of 
the  table  the  books  which  he  had  collected  tc^eth^,  he  rose  to  leave  the 
room.  Alas !  for  poor  Kate :  the  star  of  her  influence  was  very  low  is 
his  horizon  just  at  that  moment.  No  doubt,  in  the  secret  of  his  heart,  he 
was  wishing,  and  wishing  intenselv,  that  she  was  nK>re  beautiful  hersdlC 
and  not  half  so  strict  and  so  decided  in  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

With  rapid  steps  Edith  Egerton  had  retraced  the  way  back  to  her 
brother*s  residence,  where  the  time  of  her  absence  had  appeared  so  long, 
that  Mrs.  Lee,  as  her  custom  sometimes  was^  had  taken  her  work  to  sit  m 
the  library  with  the  invalid,  and  to  assist  in  beguiling  his  mmd  under  the 
impatience  and  irritation,  to  which  on  all  similar  occasions  he  was  subject 

Failing  in  her  kind  endeavors  to  engage  his  attention  by  any  attempts 
at  conversation,  she  was  glad  to  consult  his  wishes  in  any  way  that  might 
amuse  or  oblige,  and  readily  consented  to  seek  out  for  him  a  set  of  pa- 
pers and  periodicals  which  she  knew  that  Miss  Egerton  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  under  her  own  care. 

De%hted  with  her  success,  Mrs.  Lee  hastened  back  with  a  whole  arm- 
ful of  these ;  and  the  eager  eye  of  the  poet  soon  glanoed  from  one  to 
another,  discovering  as  if  by  a  kind  of  intuition  the  exact  spot  in  which 
he  expected  his  own  praises  would  be. 

Mrs.  Lee,  however,  soon  discovered  that  a  kind  of  ngrateiy  attended 
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this  examination — that  the  papers  failed  to  satbfy ;  aad,  in  short,  that 
ihe  object  so  eagerly  looked  for  was  Bot  so  easily  found. 

"  How  is  tliis  ?'*  said  he  at  last,  as  his  brow  darkened  and  contracted. 
**  I  wrote  down  all  the  passages  ai  the  time  that  Edith  read  them,  with  the 
date  and  the  name  of  the  papers,  and  now  I  find  nothing  like  what  she 
read.  How  is  this,  Mrs.  Lee  ?  Am  I  dreaming,  or  am  I  dead  ?  for  my 
very  senses  seem  to  be  playing  me  false." 

Mrs.  Leo  woTdd  gladly  have  eyaded  the  question,  ibr  she  thought  it 
was  no  business  of  hers;  but  the  ]ock  and  manner  of  her  companion  be- 
came every  moment  more  agitated,  and  his  words  more  yehement ;  until 
mt  last  she  answered,  "  I  believe  your  sister  can  explain  all.  I  am  sore 
•he  has  none  but  the  kindest  and  best  intentions — b^t— " 

**  Kindest  I*'  vociferated  the  brother.  **  You  don't  neau  to  say  thai 
Edith  has  been  playing  me  false  ?'* 

"  She  is  here  to  speak  for  lierself,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  retreating  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  room ;  and  at  that  moment  Edith  entered  with  the  open 
volume  in  her  hand,  with  the  rosy  blush  of  health  and  exercise  upon  ner 
eheek,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  the  most  intense  happiness  in  her 
whole  look  and  manner.  There  was,  in  fact,  something  so  perfectly  over- 
whelming in  the  bounding  joy  with  which  she  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
throwing  off  her  bonnet  began  immediately  to  read,  that  the  bewildered 
attention  of  her  brother  was  caught  by  the  flattering  words,  and  for  one 
bright  moment  he  lived  a^ain. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  ideas  occasioned  by  ihe  half-diseovery  of  hia 
sister's  deceptions,  the  vague  suspicion  that  his  credulity  had  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  his  vanity  gratified  at  the  expense  of  honor  and  of  truth. 
It  was  a  luxury  of  tenfold  value  to  drink  in  the  noneyed  words  which  he  now 
not  only  heard,  but  saw  ;  for  he  had  insisted  upon  glancing  over  the  page 
from  which  his  sister  was  reading,  and  there  lay  the  precious  truths  like 
sparkling  gems  before  his  eyes.  There  was  no  deception  now.  He  was 
at  last  beginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated ;  and,  after  all,  that 
Is  the  true  rewml  which  genius  longs  and  pines  for. 

Happy  then,  and  brilliant,  and  exalting,  was  that  golden  moment 
Alas !  thai  there  should  come  a  cloud  over  the  bright  horison.  Yet  so  it 
was ;  aad  a  corresponding  cloud  fell  over  the  illuminated  countenance  of 
the  young  man,  as  he  turned  and  looked  intently  at  his  sister,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  **  And  Floresca  ?  Do  you  think  Floresca  will  see  that 
passage  ?'* 

"  Ko  doubt  she  will,"  responded  Edith. 

But  an  expression  of  pain  agitated  the  countenance  of  the  yomg  poet» 
as  if  a  spasm  had  that  moment  affected  his  heart  His  eyes  flashed  fire, 
and  his  teeth  deached  tightly,  nsight  be  seen  between  the  thin  lips,  com- 
pressed and  drawn  aside,  as  if  with  the  difficulty  of  taking  breath.  With 
die  letting  in  of  thai  horrible  suspicioa,  which  now  agonised  his  soul,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  great  deluge  were  come  again — as  if  the  floods  were 
overwhelming  him,  and  the  very  foundations  of  his  life  were  giving  way ;  for 
if  that  green  island  in  the  desert  of  his  existence  were  not  real,  what  was 
there  left  for  him  to  trust  or  repose  in  ?  It  was  terrible  to  doubt  but 
night  not  the  certainty  be  still  more  terrible  ? 

^  Edith,"  said  he  at  Ust  *'  ia  there  rso/Zy  such  a  being  aa  Floresca,  or 
have  you  deceived  me  in  this  ?" 

liiaa  £gertoa»  eotiialf  Hmomm  off  her  gmrd  by  iha  aaddtn  and  deoi* 
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give  natore  of  this  appeal,  was  unable  to  answer  at  first.  MoreoTer^  «^ 
was  unable  to  utter  either  yes  or  no ;  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  the 
inquirer.  In  fact,  he  tcould  not  accept  any  other  answer ;  and  while  her 
cheeks  were  hot  and  crimson,  and  her  eyes  fdt  as  if  filled  with  flashes  oi 
red  fire,  the  br^t  and  searching  glance  of  her  brother  was  stfll  fixed  vpon 
her  face,  and  hm  rmce — growing  erery  moment  more  earnest  and  imperi- 
ous— ^kept  rapidly  repeating  in  deep,  low,  and  imnatural  Umes,  the  same 
inquiry,  "  Edith,  is  there  really  such  a  being  as  Floresca  ?" 

**  No,'*  was  the  goilty  answer ;  and  it  found  its  fittii^  echo  io  a  sereitt 
so  loud  and  terrible,  as  scarcely  to  be  human. 

Edith  Egerton,  until  her  dying  day,  nerer  forgot  that  scream.  As  time 
swept  on,  it  grew  upon  her  ear.  At  the  moment  of  its  wtteraaee,  though 
seeming  to  those  who  heard  it  to  fill  all  space,  it  was  less  r^arded  than 
afterwards ;  for  the  next  instant  Edith  saw  that  her  brother  had  fisUea 
back  upon  the  conch ;  and  then  there  were  low  choking  sounds^  and  the 
wild  struggle  of  weak,  distorted  limbs ;  and  then  a  call  for  hdp,  and 
rushing  feet,  and  words  spoken  in  sharp  whispers — few  and  seldom— and 
then  there  was  the  bearing  of  a  senseless  burden  up  to  a  higher  chamber; 
and  then  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  then  returning  life  ;  but  how,  and  in  wha4 
form  or  measure,  no  one  knew  but  Arnold  s  mother,  who  now  ftt  last 
had  found  her  post  of  usefulness  and  place  <^  value. 

Mrs.  Lee,  on  first  discovering  the  real  situation  of  the  brother,  bad  in- 
sisted upon  the  withdrawal  of  Edith  from  his  presence,  for  her  tcfror, 
added  to  her  violent  grief,  which  could  not  be  assuaged,  made  her  alto* 
gether  incapable  of  rendering  the  least  assistance,  and  even  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  kind  offices  of  those  who  were  more  efficient  than  hersdl 
At  last  she  was  forcibly  borne  away  to  her  own  room,  where  her  enotiooi 
became  so  violent,  as  to  threaten  her  life.  As  is  frequently  the  case^ 
however,  with  sorrow  wholly  unrestrained,  its  very  violence  exhausted  ite 
power ;  and  thus,  when  Mrs.  Lee  communicated  the  agreeable  intdligenee 
that  her  brother  had  revived,  and  was  really  better,  Edith  was  withoul 
much  difficulty  persuaded  to  seek  that  repose  she  so  mveh- needed; 
more  especially  as  the  orders  of  the  medical  attendant  were  stiiet  and 
imperative,  that  no  individual  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  patient's 
room  except  Mrs.  Lee,  and  any  other  nurse  whose  experienced  aid  m^t 
be  necessary.  Edith,  above  all  others,  was  to  be  kept  away,  beeaoae 
every  thing  calculated  to  agitate  or  excite  might  yet  prove  l^^hly  in* 
jurious. 

Under  these  restrictions,  Edith  spent  the  mght,  though  kindly  visited 
at  times  by  Mrs.  Lee,  and  cheered  each  time  with  the  pleasant  tidings 
that  her  brother  was  better — alvxiys  better — farther  parttculars  she  was 
unable  to  elicit,  and  the  well-disciplined  countenance  of  Mrs.  Lee  betrayed 
nothing  more. 

It  indicated  no  want  of  sisterly  affection,  that  towards  morning  Edith 
slept.  Excessive  weeping  produces  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep  in  many 
constitutions,  where  there  is  no  deficiency  of  feeling ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
Edith  foi^t  her  sorrows  and  anxieties  for  a  few  short  hours. 

After  such  sleep  there  is  always  a  distressing  kind  of  awaking,  as  if 
surrounded  by  innumerable  dangers  and  distresses,  all  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  of  our  having  slept,  and  thus  let  the  time  uncons^nously  gfide 
on.  Edith  started  up  with  those  vague  apprehensions,  and  could  not  for 
tome  time  recall  their  real  cause.    A  letter  ky  iqpoii  ksr  labK  placed 
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there  by  •ome  messenger  who  had  thought  it  a  pity  to  disturb  her  slum- 
bers. Edith  snatched  it  eagerly.  It  was  written  in  a  strange  hand  to 
her — a  stiff  and  crabbed  hand,  extremely  uninviting.  She  opened  it  hur- 
riedly, and  glanced  hastily  at  the  signature.  The  name  was  one  she  had 
been  familiar  with  in  childhood,  but  so  long  ago,  that  it  scarcely  called 
up  a  single  association,  and  certainly  not  any  of  the  most  pleasing  de- 
scription. It  was  her  mother's  maiden  name  of  Johnstone,  and  belonged 
to  an  uncle  who  had  left  his  native  country  in  early  life,  and  had  seldom 
been  heard  of  by  his  family  or  friends  since  that  time.  Rumors,  it  is  true, 
had  occasionally  reached  them  of  his  successful  career  in  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish colonies ;  but  altogether  the  interest  which  these  rumors  once  excited 
had  died  away,  and  the  now  ristng  generation  in  all  probability  thought 
no  more  of  Alexander  Johnstone  than  if  such  a  man  had  never  existed. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  curious  eye  of  Edith  glanced  a  Uttle  over 
the  pages  of  the  letter,  than  she  became  profoundly  interested  in  its  con- 
tents. And  well  she  might ;  for  it  conveyed  the  important  intelligence 
to  Edith  and  her  brother,  as  his  sole  remaining  relatives,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  this  now  wealthy  ffentkman  to  return  and  settle  in  Elngland  ; 
and  if  such  arrangements  could  be  made  agreeable  to  all  parties,  to  settle 
80  near  to  them  as  to  be  within  reach  of  their  attentions  and  services,  now 
urgently  required  by  his  decHning  years,  and  many  infirmitiea  contracted 
IB  an  unhealthy  climate. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  apprehension,  how:ever,  of  trouble  unrepaid, 
a  rery  satisfactory  hint  was  dropped  in  the  concluding  paragraph,  that 
10  the  selection  of  a  residence,  money  would  be  of  no  object,  as  nothing 
but  the  securing  of  an  ample  independence  would  have  induced  the  wn- 
ter  to  subject  himself  for  so  long  time  to  the  various  injuries  which  his 
constitution  had  sustained.  Nor  was  the  letter  closed  without  another, 
and  to  some  persons  a  yet  more  encouraging  hint,  that  having  no  nearer 
connections  living,  whatever  services  were  required  would  meet  with  their 
ultimate  and  abundant  reward. 

So  far  the  letter  was  intelligible  enough  ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  open 
out  to  Edith  a  dawning  of  prosperity,  so  far  beyond  her  utmost  hopes, 
that  for  a  moment  longer  she  forgot  the  events  of  the  past  evening,  in  the 
joyful  anticipation  of  this  golden  morrow,  which  appeared  to  be  awaiting 
ber  and  her  brother.  But  just  as  the  gush  of  delight  made  her  drop  the 
letter,  and  look  upward  with  clasped  hands,  the  sad  conviction  came 
•gain  ;  and  a  thrill  of  horror  crossed  her  mind,  that  possibly  that  brother 
80  beloved  might  not  live  till  the  period  of  his  uncle's  return. 

"  I  will  tell  him  the  glad  tidmgs,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  and  if  any  thing 
can  restore  him,  I  know  that  will.  They  say  I  must  not  see  nor  speak  to 
him,  but  they  none  of  them  understand  Henry  so  well  as  I  do.  It  is  I 
alone  who  know  what  he  suffers  from  dcgpuding  thoughts — from  depres- 
sion and  dee pondency ;  and  it  must  rest  with  me  alone  to  call  him  back 
to  life  and  to  happmeaa.  Poor  Henry  I  but  poor  no  longer  now.  Ah  I 
you  little  know  what  is  in  store  for  you — an  honored  name — a  golden 
passport  to  society — !" 

And  thus  she  rambled  on  in  thought,  even  after  her  lips  had  ceased  to 
utter  any  sounds  ;  for  she  waa  tteahng  on  tiptoe  to  her  brother*8  cham- 
ber, determined  if  poesible  to  obtain  access  to  his  ear,  in  spite  of  all  re* 
•trictions. 

It  happened  thai  Mn.  Lee  kMl  jurt  at  that  tiaie  left  the  room,  and  the 
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patient  being  more  composed  and  quiet,  a  dosiiig  none  waa  seated  by 
the  bed,  the  room  being  still  as  death. 

Silently  then  did  Edith  glide  along,  entering  the  shrouded  chamber 
without  disturbing  either  nurse  or  patient.  She  thought  her  brother 
slept,  and  planned  how  she  could  wake  him  with  a  soft  whisper  dose  be- 
side his  ear.  Opening  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  a  dim  light  from  a  nigfalp 
lamp  fell  upon  his  face ;  and,  stooping  down,  she  had  b^pm  to  speii  ia 

low  and  soothing  tones,  when was  that  her  brother  ? — ^paralyzed—* 

distorted — frigh^ul  to  behold ! — was  that  her  brother,  once  so  beautiful? 
.  It  was.    The  mingled  emotions  of  one  convulsive  moment  had  been  too 
much  for  his  enfeebled  frame,  and  that  fearful  stroke  had  left  him  for  the 
present  a  hideous  spectacle,  but  happily  uncoosoious  of  bis  actual  state. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

Unconscious  of  the  use  which  had  already  been  made  of  Ids  own  ide^ 
Arnold  Lee  went  steadily  on,  pursuing  the  same  course  of  practical  util- 
ity, until  what  he  esteemed  the  fitting  time  at  last  arrived,  for  the  explap 
nation  of  his  views  to  those  who  were  to  profit  by  their  execution. 

This  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  for  one  day  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  his  master  and  Sir  James  Crawford  at  Waverton ;  whe^ 
seeing  the  plans  of  the  embankment  upon  the  table,  he  begged  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  if  they  considered  themselves  sufficiently  at  liberty,  to 
allow  him  to  engage  their  attention  for  a  short  time  with  a  project  of  Ui 
own,  by  which  he  believed  the  great  object  so  long  contemplated  nughi 
be  effectually  accompUshed. 

The  baronet  shook  his  head,  and  looked  knowingly,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  golden  secret ;  while  Mr.  Dal* 
rymple  most  unequivocally  expressed  his  disincUnation  to  be  detained  ia 
a  manner  so  unnecessary  and  unlooked  for.  Aware,  however,  that  he 
had  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  which  one  of  the  party  at  least  could  never 
tire,  and  still  more  encouraged  by  a  consciousness  of  having  something  to 
say  well  worth  their  listening  to,  Arnold,  nothing  daunted,  began  his  exr 
planation,  which  he  pursued  with  method  and  clearness,  now  and  thee 
casting  a  triumphant  glance  at  Mr.  Dalrymple,  which  seemed  to  aaj, 
*'  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  or,  "  Dare  you  now  say  that  my  plans 
are  not  worth  listening  to  ?" 

The  countenance  of  the  engineer  was,  however,  less  afifected  by  ihei# 
statements  than  might  have  been  expected.  In  fact  he  made  no  scm^de 
to  take  up  a  book  and  begin  to  read,  while  the  baronet  himself  showed 
symptoms  of  impatience,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  stopping  the  tide  of 
Arnold's  eloquence,  by  waving  his  hand,  frowning,  and  indicating  by  otiier 
methods  that  he  wanted  to  be  heard  himself. 

Arnold  was  of  course  compelled  to  pause,  and  Sir  James  tlien  said  to 
him :  "  And  do  you  really  speak  of  this  as  your  own  idea  ?" 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Arnold,  promptly.  "  If  it  had  been  aii» 
other  man's,  I  should  have  told  you  so. ' 

Th^  two  gentlemen  exchanged  looks  and  nods. 
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'*  My  dear  sir,"  began  Sir  James,  with  a  look  and  tone  of  voice  which 
implied  that  the  person  addressed  was  any  thing  but  dear,  **  I  am  very 
•orry  you  should  have  given  yourself  all  thU  trouble,  as  we  have  already 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  same  idea." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Arnold,  starting,  and  then  looking  earnestly  at  both 
gentlemen. 

"  And  I  am  still  more  sorry,*'  Sir  James  went  on  to  say,  "  that  y<m 
should  have  attempted  to  lay  to  your  own  credit  what  belongs  by  right 
to  another." 

*'  You  astonish  me,"  said  Arnold.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
tion of  your  meaning." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  baronet,  and  he  tamed  towards  Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  laugh  which  imphes  a  world  of  insult  and 
provocatioD,  and  which  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  endure  with  equanim- 
ity of  temper,  than  the  most  direct  and  bitter  abuse. 

Arnold  was  not  naturally  of  a  cool  temperament,  but  he  determined  ao 
far  to  command  himself  as  to  dive  to  the  root  of  this  mvstery,  and  if  ne- 
cessary to  insist  upon  having  it  explained.  With  Uus  view  he  spoke  out 
boldly,  and  assured  the  gentlemen,  he  had  never  mentioned  the  subject 
to  any  human  being,  except  one  day  to  his  friend  Arthur  Hamilton. 

Again  they  exchanged  looks,  and  the  truth  at  that  moment  flashed 
across  the  mmd  of  Arnold— o  truth  so  repugnant  to  all  his  feelings  of 
honor  and  of  friendship,  as  to  cause  «the  warm  blood  to  rush  to  his  rery 
temples,  suffusing  his  whole  face  with  a  glow  which  was  instantly  mista- 
ken for  thQ  blush  of  meanness  and  shame. 

^  Again  the  knowing  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other,  and  now  their 
suspicions  were  confirmed. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  said  Arnold,  "  that  Arthur  Hamilton  should  have 
spoken  of  this  plan  as  originating  with  himself.  I  am  sure  he  is  too 
ooBorable  for  that." 

"  He  is  your  friend,  I  think"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  peering  sharply  from 
under  his  eyebrows,  and  with  his  teeth  slighUy  shown  between  his  con^ 
tracted  lips. 

*'  He  UKU  my  friend,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  "  but  I  will  own  no  man  for  a 
friend  who  can  rob  me  even  of  an  idea." 

The  two  gentlemen  laughed  out  aloud.  "  This  is  really  too  rich,"  said 
the  baronet.  "  But  we  want  time  to  enjoy  it.  You  and  yovac  friend,  Mr. 
Lee,  must  settle  the  business  between  you ;  and  as  I  am  a  magistrate,  I 
warn  you  against  all  fighting.  Before  proceeding  to  extremities,  how- 
ever,  let  me  convince  you  that  we  are  possessed  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  quiet  any  one  attempting  to  impose  upon  our  credulity  as  you  hava 
done." 

With  this  the  baronet  placed  before  Arnold  certain  papers,  some  con- 
taining notes  made  mimmliately  after  the  conversation  held  with  Arthur 
Hamilton,  on  the  day  of  his  dinmg  at  Warerton,  and  others  covered  with 
plans,  or  rather  sketches  of  plana,  made  by  his  own  hand,  and  all  illua- 
trating,  in  different  forms,  the  one  hopeful  theory  which  Arnold  had  com- 
nunicated  to  his  friend. 

After  the  first  ebulUtion  of  indignation  had  passed  over,  Arnold  could 
not  help  feeling  sensibly  the  odious  position  in  which  he  must  unavoid- 
ably be  standing  with  those  who  misunderstood  him  so  grrossly,  while 
insisting  up^  ib»  apftropriatkMi  of  a  mere  idea»  and  an  idea  believed  hf 
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them  to  be  another  person's  all  the  while.  With  anger  boiling  in  his 
veins,  he  therefore  compelled  himself  to  assume  an  outward  calmness^ 
which  belied  his  inward  feelings ;  and,  asking  if  the  gentlemen  had  any 
further  business  with  him  that  morning,  he  rose  from  bis  seat,  cook  vp 
his  hat,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  "  we  require  your  agency  in  carryhig 
out  these  plans.  We  expect  you  to  superintend  the  works,  and  you  musi 
first  understand  them." 

''I  should  have  thought  Arthur  Hamilton  a  fitter  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  that  office,"  said  Arnold. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Sir  James,  **  I  do  not  like  this  spirit  of  yofors— 
this  envy  of  one  whom  you  call  your  friend.  If  it  were  not  altogether 
too  childish  an  affair  to  notice  seriously,  I  should  be  inclined  to  have  yoK 
thrown  out  of  my  employment  altogether." 

"  As  you  please.  Sir  James,"  replied  Arnold,  **  I  shall  offer  no  objee* 
tion  to  that.*^ 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  said  the  baronet,  becoming  now  really  angry, 
''this  independence  becomes- you  very  badly.  I  know  who  you  are,  and 
how  you  are  circumstanced  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  every  engineer 
who  would  like  to  take  you  into  his  service." 

"  I  think,  Sir  James,"  said  Arnold,  "  you  told  me  just  now  you  were  a 
magistrate.  If  that  be  your  office,  its  duties  compel  you  to  give  every 
man  his  due.  Insult  is  not  my  due,  for  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserre 
it.  I  know  that  I  am  poor,  and  that  my  family  is  degraded — no  one  eaa 
know  that  so  well  as  myself ;  but  I  know  also  that  1  have  served  Mr. 
Dalrymple  well  and  faithfully,  and  that  he  cannot  be  so  well  served  by 
any  other  person  for  so  little  pay.  This  is  the  secret  of  my  conneotioB 
with  him.     I  know  of  no  other." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  baronet,  cooling  down  a  little.  '*  We  have  ni 
time  to  waste  in  foolery  of  this  kind.  It  strikes  me  you  are  a  very  iiii« 
pertinent  young  man,  but  you  may  go  away  for  the  present  We  don't 
want  your  assistance  at  any  rate  to-day." 

Arnold  walked  out  of  the  room  without  another  word.  As  the  door 
closed  after  him.  Sir  James  observed,  *'  It  runs  in  the  blood,  I  think. 
Who  could  have  believed  he  would  have  dared  to  come  before  us  wtth 
a  sly  trick  like  that." 

"  I  don't  like  the  fellow,"  responded  Mr.  Dalrymple.  "  He  is  aivofi 
poor,*' 

By  this  expression  the  contempt  and  the  hatred  of  the  engineer  were 
alike  implied.  To  be  poor,  was  with  him  the  unpardonable  sin.  He  had 
scarcely  even  forgiven  himself,  and  had  certainly  never  been  on  good 
terms  with  himself,  during  the  time  when  he  was  poor.  His  estimate 
on  this  important  point  had  greatly  changed  of  late,  and  was  changing 
every  day,  as  the  public  became  more  sensible  of  his  claims  to  popular 
regard.     These  claims  were  developing  themselves  rapidly.     First  it  was 

rumored  in  the  town  of  M that  he  had  been  selected  before  a  him* 

dred  others,  all  well-tried  and  well-establbhed  men,  as  the  sole  conductor 
of  sonvs  public  works  of  immense  responsibility ;  then  that  the  emolii* 
ments  were  prodigious ;  then  that  he  had  purchased  a  neighboring  estate ; 
then  that  he  was  sending  out  ships  to  foreign  parts ;  then  that  he  was 
a  successful  speculator  in  various  mercantile  transactions— «11  profitable ; 
and  the  long  catalogae  of  merits,  each  undeniable  in  its  daima  Id  popular 
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applause,  was  swelled  by  the  still  loftier  roeiit  of  being  the  accepted 
suitor  of  a  wealthy  widow,  under  whose  approving  smiles  he  was  about 
Id  become  the  master  of  one  of  the  most  envied  establishments  in  the 
lown  of  M . 

No  wonder  Mr.  Dalrymple  began  to  be  on  the  best  possible  terms  with 
Ivmself,  when  everybody  else  was  seeking  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
kim — when  the  poor  crouched  low  as  he  passed  ;  and  the  rich  smiled 
sweetly  down  upon  his  head  ;  and  the  half-way  class  perpetually  dogged 
hk  steps  in  the  plcasmg  hope  that  they  themselves,  or  their  fathers,  sons, 
or  brothers,  might  obtain  promotion  at  his  hands ;  for  no  man  ever  lifts 
himself  up  in  the  world,  without  inspiring  a  strong  confidence  in  his 
being  able  to  lift  up  others ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  successful  engineer 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  M . 

It  is  true  that  the  great  theatre  of  this  success  lay  chiefly  at  a  distance 
from  his  present  residence ;  but  this  fact,  with  the  consequences  it  en- 
tailed of  frequent  absence  from  his  home,  tended  rather  to  enhance  the 
Talue  of  his  personal  merits  in  the  opinion  of  his  now  numerous  friends ; 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  and  a  closer  in- 
spection of  his  personal  character,  would  have  tended  a  little  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  This,  however,  would  have  been  only  while  he  occupied 
nia  present  residence,  gave  no  dinners,  mixed  in  no  parties,  nor  associated 
with  other  gentlemen  oi  influence  and  high  standing  in  the  place.  Some 
of  which  impediments  to  his  distinction  still  operated  in  all  their  force, 
•ad  therefore  it  was  that  an  advantageous  alliance  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  his  wishes,  hitherto  only  half  fulfilled. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  when  Arnold  Lee  made  his  exit  from 
the  presence  of  hb  employers  on  the  occasion  just  described,  he  left 
them  not  iu  t)ie  best  possible  humor ;  and  it  was  rather  unfortunate  for  a 
request  about  to  be  made  to  him  by  Arthur  Hamilton,  that  the  two  young 

Cntlemen  met,  unexpectedly  to  Arnold,  before  he  reached  his  humble 
i^ng  at  the  village  inn. 

With  a  countenance  more  than  usually  smiling,  Arthur  advanced  to- 
wards his  friend,  and  while  he  complained  of  having  been  laboriously 
occupied  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  it  was  evident  that  his  exertions 
had  not  been  very  painfully  protracted,  if,  indeed,  he  had  actually  been 
doing  any  thing  to  deserve  the  name  of  exertion.  Whether  he  had  or 
not,  he  now  flourished  a  riding- whip  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  to  be 
only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  before  mounting  his  horse  to  ride 
back  to  the  town. 

A  few  commonplace  observations  were  all  that  passed  between  the  two 
friends  until  they  approached  the  village,  when  Arthur  said  in  a  careless 
tone,  as  if  just  recollecting  a  tnfle  which  had  previously  escaped  his 
memory,  '*  Hy  the  way,  Arnold,  can  you  lend  me  a  sovereign  or  two?" 

**  I  don*t  think  I  can,'*  replied  Arnold,  very  shortly. 

"  Then  you  can  let  it  alone,"  said  Arthur,  laughing.  '*  Vou  are  re- 
■larkably  civil  this  morning.     What  in  the  world  Ims  happened  to  you  ?** 

Arnold  was  silent  for  some  moments ;  at  last  he  stopped  and  looked 
fall  into  the  face  of  his  friend,  saying  at  the  same  time,  m  his  m<ist  direct 
and  earnest  manner — **  Did  you  repeat  what  I  told  you,  about  keeping 
the  water  out  from  yon  hollows,  to  8ir  James  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  ?" 

*'  Of  course  I  did,  and  very  jproud  I  wis  to  be  able  to  speak  sense  on 
Am  sabj60t»  lor  once  ia  mj  }m. 
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"  Did  you  repeat  it  as  if  it  had  been  told  you,  or  as  if  it  was  yovf 
own  idea  ?" 

"  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  wbCen  I  first  began  I  had  no  intention  beyond 
throwing  a  little  li^ht  upon  their  wise  cogitations ;  but  they  took  to  the 
idea  so  kindly,  and  they  made  so  much  of  me  as  a  clever  fellow,  that  for 
my  life  I  could  not  help  carrying  on  the  joke.  In  (aeU  it  tickled  wtf 
fancy  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  laughed  all  the  way  home,  and  wonli 
have  told  you  the  fun,  only  that  you  were  so  intolerably  sulky  that  nighl^ 
and  would  not  hear  any  thing  I  had  to  say.  Upon  my  word,  it  was  tlid 
best  farce  I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  know  you  would  have  enjoyed  it  as 
much  as  myself." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  your  fun  has  done  for  me  ?." 

"  No,  certainly.     How  should  I  ?" 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you.  It  has  subjected  me  to  the  grossest  insult  I  ew 
endured  in  my  life ;  and  that  from  two  men  whom  I  was  endeayoiiag  !• 
serve." 

*'  How  in  the  world  should  my  nonsense  do  that  ?" 

''  Simply  because  it  was  unprincipled  nonsense.  Arthur,  I  like  fun  as 
well  as  any  one,  but  I  hate  dishonorable  fun." 

"  Dishonorable ;  my  good  fellow,  you  are  turning  a  comedy  into  a  tra- 
gedy. I  do  assure  you,  I  had  no  idea  at  the  moment  beyond  amuslitf 
myself  with  a  harmless  jest.  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  as  to  look  at  it 
in  this  serious  light  ?" 

''  Because  it  vfos  serious  to  me,  and  is  serious  yet ;  and  will  be  seiioM^ 
until  you  do  me  ample  justice.  But,  no,  that  can  never  be.  You  eai 
never  recall  those  bitter  taunting  words  about  my  family — " 

**  What  I  did  they  dare  to  speak  to  you  in  that  way  ?" 

**  In  every  way  that  was  galling  and  contemptuous.  They  actnalhf 
suspected  my  truth,  and  do  so  yet ;  and  they  added  to  that,  tiie  suapi* 
cion  that  I  was  mean  enough  to  want  to  appropriate  your  discovery  m 
my  own." 

Arthur  Hamilton  laughed  outright,  for  the  absurdity  of  the  misappre- 
hension altogether  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  the  injury  and  injustioe 
done  to  his  mend. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  those  two  old  wiseacrea  oould 
have  made  such  fools  of  themselves  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  will  undeceive  them,"  said  Arnold. 

"  0  !  of  course,"  replied  Arthur,  "  the  first  opportunity." 

"  To-morrow  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

"  Why,  to-day,  if  I  could,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  and  I'll  see  what  eaa 
be  done ;  for  to-morrow,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  am  going  out  with 
a  party  picnicking  to  that  old  abbey." 

"  Whose  fancy  is  that  ?"  said  Arnold. 

"  Whose  fancy  ?"  repeated  Arthur.     "  Don't  you  guess  ?" 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  Axnold.  *'  You  have  so  many  friends,  and  are  so 
popular  with  all  the  party-giving  ladies,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  surmise  who  was  to  be  the  patroness  of  to-morrow's  f6te." 

'*  It  is  the  gay  bride  herself,"  said  Arthur ;  "  no  other  than  your  <dd 
friend  Dorothy.' 

Arnold  shaded  liis  eyes  from  the  sun  with  his  open  hand,  and  turned 
his  /ace  towards  the  embankment. 

"  What  are  those  stupid  fellows  doing?"  said  he;  and  when  he  had 
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•occeeded  in  making  his  friend  look  away  in  the  same  direction,  he  found 
time  to  recover  his  self-possession,  and  thus  to  speak,  even  on  this  sub- 
ject,  with  hit  wonted  composure.  "  They  are  returned,  then/'  said  he, 
with  a  tone  of  indifference. 

'*  Oh  !  yes,''  said  Arthur.  "  They  are  returned  with  a  witness,  and 
Dorothy  is  setting  the  whole  town  on  fire  with  «nvT  and  excitement 
The  Norris  party  are  all  distanced— sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  only 
■ending  up  their  spite  in  clouds  and  smoke.  I  wish  you  were  amongst 
«,  Arnold.     It's  glorious  fun." 

*'  But  yon  see,"  said  Arnold,  "  I  am  buried  in  mud.  That  is  my  ele- 
ment." 

"  To  recur  agam,"  said  Arthur,  ''  to  our  first  subject  I'm  not  very 
flttsh  of  money  just  now,  Arnold,  and  these  picnics  are  sometimes  rather 
expensive,  with  horses,  and  carriages,  and  footmen,  and  nobody  knows 
what  Can  you  accommodate  me  with  five  pounds  ?  My  own  money 
will  be  due  in  a  week,  and,  UtUe  as  it  is,  it  will  enable  me  to  repay  you, 
at  any  rate." 

**  I  think,  Arthur,  if  I  were  you,"  said  his  friend,  "  1  would  not  go  with 
moh  a  party  at  all,  under  present  circumstances.  It  is  miserable  to  be 
short  of  money  amongst  people  of  that  description." 

"Ah!  you  old  croaker  1'  said  Arthur.  "You  and  Kate  Staunton 
m  the  exact  counterparts  of  one  another,  forever  preaching  up  economy, 
without  making  one  in  love  with  the  practice  of  it  I  should  like  to  know 
what  good  economy  does  to  either  of  you !" 

**  You  should  first  consider,"  said  Arnold,  "  what  we  should  be  with- 
out it" 

"  Why,  look  at  me,  now  1"  said  Arthur,  and  he  held  himself  up  as  no 
■lean  specimen  of  what  the  opposite  system  could  do  towards  making  a 
fine  gentleman — **  only  look  at  me,"  he  continued,  '*  I  take  myself  to  be 
a  rising  man,  and  that  you  know  means  a  rich  one,  while  you  are  grov- 
elling forever  amongst  your  economicals,  and  no  one  dreams  of  giving 
you  a  lift" 

**  Is  any  one  about  to  confer  that  favor  upon  you  ?"  asked  Arnold. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  but  I  have  shrewd  sus- 
picions of  somAhing  in  the  wind." 

"  Well,  don't  forset"  said  Arnold,  "  that  you  have  an  act  of  justice  to 
perform  towards  a  less  fortunate  friend.*'  And  with  that  he  would  have 
walked  away,  but  Arthur  detained  him  by  saying — "  And  don't  you  for- 
get that  you  have  to  lend  me  five  pounds." 

"  Come  in  with  me,  then,"  said  Arnold  ;  "  but  mind  you,  it  is  only  on 
one  condition  that  I  can  possibly  let  you  have  this  money.  It  must  be 
returned  to  me  in  ten  days  from  this  time."  Arthur  promised  that  it 
ahould  ;  and  Arnold,  after  going  up  to  his  little  chamber  at  the  inn,  re- 
tamed  with  the  money  in  his  hana,  and  placing  it  in  that  of  his  friend, 
the  latter  was  soon  mounted,  and  riding  rapidly  back  to  the  town. 

It  was  indeed  true,  as  Arthur  Hamilton  had  suggested,  that  there  were 
£ivorab]e  signs  in  the  times  as  regarded  himself.  He  did  not  throw  away 
his  money,  and  dress,  and  visit  and  ride,  for  nothing.  He  did  not  as- 
sume the  air  and  manners  of  a  gentleman  in  easy  circumstances  for  noth- 
ing, either ;  nor  did  he  follow  the  hounds,  and  resort  to  billiard -rooms, 
and  make  speeches  at  public  dinners,  for  nothing.  All  these  were  telling 
fiietaas  they  affected  the  locie^of  M ,  so  much  so,  that  few  perM>Qt 
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in  that  locality  would  baye  dreamed  of  placing  Arthur  Hamilton  in  ths 
same  rank  of  life  with  Arnold  Lee.  The  reason  was  a  sufficient  and  cod- 
elusive  one — the  annual  tailor's  bill  of  one  of  these  young  g^itlemen  mm 
ten  times  the  amount  of  what  was  spent  in  the  same  way  by  the  other. 

Had  Mr.  Dalrymple  been  less  occupied  away  from  hb  home,  he  must 
have  discovered  some  distinctive  difference  between  the  two  friends,  lea 
favorable  to  Arthur  Hamilton  in  a  business  point  of  view,  than  his  pres- 
ent opinion  would  warrant.  Such,  however,  were  the  methodical  kafaito 
of  Arnold  in  the  office,  and  such  his  influence  there,  even  when  not  pres- 
ent in  person,  that  whenever  the  engineer  did  return,  he  found  all  things 
in  order,  and  even  work  progressing?  in  a  wonderful  manner.  He  fooad 
Arthur  there  too,  sometimes ;  and  m>m  the  fact  of  such  discovery  not 
unfrequently  repeated,  he  argued  that  it  was  his  influence  entirely,  whidi 
had  given  a  tone  of  order,  regularity,  and  application,  to  whatever  WM 
transacted  there.  He  asked  no  questions.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  do  so, 
but  he  looked  complacently  upon  the  young  man,  and  still  contemplated, 
some  time  or  other,  admitting  him  to  a  closer  connection  with  himself,  k 
a  position  at  once  dignified  and  confidential. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  scarcely  in  keepmg  with  the  stem  charM- 
ter  and  strict  business  habits  of  the  engineer,  that  he  should  be  one  «f 
the  foremost  in  attributing  pecuUar  merit  to  Arthur  Hamilton,  because 
of  his  gentlemanly  habits  and  associations ;  yet  such  is  not  unfreqaenlly 
the  case  with  a  class  of  persons  particularly  deficient  themselves  k 
popular  accomplishments,  and  at  the  same  time  emulous  of  the  positaoB 
in  society  which  such  accomplishments  are  calculated  to  enliven  and 
adorn.  Thus  the  proud,  who  are  also  vain,  will  often  stoop  to  very  UB- 
dignified  means  for  the  gratification  of  their  love  of  attention  and  ap- 
plause ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
a  legitimate  title  to  the  kind  of  distinction  from  which  he  often  felt  pain- 
fully that  he  was  personally  disquaUfied  by  the  disadvantages  of  his  early 
life  ;  and  thus  it  was  also,  that  he  valued  at  something  beyond  their  reid 
worth,  those  easy  manners,  and  that  pleasing  address,  by  which  Arthur 
Hamilton  obtained  for  himself  a  multitude  of  summer  friends. 

A  deeper  view  into  the  mysteries  of  human  life  would  have  shown 
both  him,  and  the  master  who  favored  while  he  enviecf  him,  that  tlw 
good  manners  and  superficial  attainments  which  recommended  one  of  the 
party,  were  even  less  firm  and  stable  in  their  hold  upon  public  r^ard, 
than  the  more  substantial  charms  of  golden  merit  which  recommended 
the  other. 

Another  very  important  fact  would  have  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Dalrymple  while  contemplating  such  a  view,  that  scarcely  aay 
amount  of  early  disadvantage,  provided  it  were  associated  with  numef- 
making  talents,  and  money-spending  toutes,  could  have  disqualified  hkl 
for  occupying  the  position  to  which  his  ambitious  thoughts  perpetuailj 
turned. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Had  the  occasion  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley's  picnic  been  the  most 
important  event  in  the  whole  range  of  the  natural  world,  it  could  not 
have  been  ushered  in  by  greater  harmony  of  sound,  and  pomp  of  beauty, 
than  prevailed  throughout  all  nature — in  grove  and  valley,  earth  and 
■ky,  on  that  bright  morning,  when  the  gray  party,  at  an  unusually  early 
hour,  set  forth  towards  the  scene  of  their  anticipated  enjoyment. 

This  was  a  ruined  abbey,  situated,  as  such  ruins  mostly  are,  by  the 
side  of  a  gentle  river,  and  forming  altoffether  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenes  to  be  found  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  peaceful  and  secluded  spot  from  the  large  busUing  town  of 

M was  the  cause  of  such  early  rising  ;  and  the  high-spirited  horses 

having  waited  for  some  of  the  party  longer  than  the  patience  of  such 
animals  can  always  endure,  the  whole  cavalcade  rolled  and  galloped 
away  at  an  unusual  speed  along  the  broad  and  noble  way,  which  led 
directly  from  the  centre  of  the  town  through  some  of  the  most  important, 
as  well  as  the  most  regular  and  handsome  of  its  streets. 

Altogether  there  was  such  a  traropUnff  of  horses'  feet,  and  such  a  flut- 
ter of  light  dresses — for  it  was  the  height  of  summer — such  a  sliow  of 
Tariously  colored  parasols,  and  such  a  blushing  of  sweet  faces,  and 
waving"  of  glossy  ringlets  beneath ;  there  was  such  an  ambling  and 
bounding  of  the  equestrians  who  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
whole  display  ;  that  scarcely  a  window  in  the  long  streets  through  which 
they  passed  was  unoccupied  either  by  the  idle  butler,  or  loitering  house- 
maid, or  early-risen  young  lady,  who  all  ran  eagerly  to  that  point  of 
new,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  scene  ere  it  passed. 

Of  all  the  equestrians  who  joined  the  merry  party,  Arthur  Hamilton, 
if  he  was  not  exactly  the  best  mounted,  was  the  most  admired,  and  con* 
acious  that  he  was  so,  he  sometimes  reined  his  steed,  so  as  to  throw  even 
the  unconscious  animal  into  attitudes  of  display  ;  or  in  the  very  exuber- 
ance of  his  own  high  spirits,  he  galloped  on,  too  eager  and  impatient  to 
keep  time  with  cooler  riders,  and  then  came  wheeling  back  to  say  his 
idle  nothings  to  the  ladies,  or  to  discuss  with  other  gentlemen  the  various 
excellencies  of  horse  and  hound.  In  short,  he  was  ready  for  any  thing, 
it  scarcely  mattered  what ;  and  having,  in  his  fooUsh  gamboU,  once  up- 
set a  donkey  laden  with  its  panniers  of  greens,  he  tossed  a  half-sovereign 
to  the  driver,  and  away  again,  laughing  heartily  to  think  how  the  poor 
man  would  have  to  grope  for  hb  golden  treasure  amongst  a  heap  of  dust 
and  stones  which  lay  by  the  way  side. 

It  was  while  thus  amusing  himself  that  the  eye  of  Arthur  Hamilton 
was  caught  by  a  figure  treading  liffhtly  along  the  footpath  where  he  had 
seen  that  figure  before.  It  seemed  to  him,  at  the  moment,  as  if  Kate 
Staunton  must  be  the  moat  perverse  of  all  created  beings,  to  be  walking 
there  at  that  precise  time,  to  be  wearing  the  most  abominable  of  all  squat 
bonnets  too,  and  to  bo  carrying-  again  those  insuflferable  books.  It  did 
not  appear  to  him  altogeuer  respectable  for  him  to  be  seen  speaking 
with  a  young  woman  under  such  circumstances ;  and  yet,  what  was  he  to 
do  ?    He  might  have  pawad  her  bjr»  and  have  seemed  to  be  no 
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had  he  been  riding  straightforward,  as  a  sensible  man  would  have  ridden ; 
but  in  wheeling  round,  he  had  drawn  up  his  horse  immediately  in  front 
of  the  path  along  which  she  was  approaching,  and  already  he  could  dis- 
tinguish a  smile  upon  her  face,  which  betrayed  that  she  had  recogniaed 
him. 

"  So,  so,  my  good  fellow !"  said  he,  apparently  attempting  to  sootlie 
and  coax  his  horse,  while  he  stroked  it  first  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and 
then  on  the  other,  yet  all  the  time  making  such  use  of  a  sharp  curb,  as  to 
throw  it  completely  on  its  haunches,  and  set  the  ladies  screaming  as  they 
passed  him  by.  "  Gently  then,  gently,"  he  continued,  and  was  actuaDy 
so  busy  endeavoring  to  restrain  its  evident  determination  to  plunge  aoa 
rear,  that  even  Kate  could  excuse  him  for  not  finding  time  to  l»d  her  so 
much  as  "  Good-morning"  when  he  passed. 

It  was  astonishing,  however,  how  tractable  the  animal  became  so  soon 
as  he  slackened  the  rein  and  struck  off  into  a  gallop.  Not  so,  however, 
the  feelings  of  the  rider.  He  was  not  naturally  cowardly,  nor  mean,  be- 
yond what  selfish  and  thoughtless  people  always  are,  and  he  felt  sach  a 
pang  of  self-contempt  for  the  despicable  artifice  he  had  just  been  guilty 
of,  and  for  his  own  heartlessness  altogether,  that  he  determined  to  ridis 
back  again,  and  say  a  kind  word  or  two  to  his  early  and  still  faitfaM 
friend.  With  this  intention  he  glanced  along  the  road,  first  to  ascertdi 
that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  the  party  if  he  stopped  for  that  pur* 
pose;  and  watching  the  last  carriage  round  a  bend  of  the  road,  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  striking  hb  spins 
into  its  sides,  was  back  again  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  spot  where  Kale 
had  been. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  she  was  not  there,  nor  anywhere  upon  Uls 
road  that  he  could  see.  She  must  have  sunk  into  the  earth,  thought  lie. 
But  immediately  he  recollected  that  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reynolds  mm 
in  that  neighborhood,  and,  looking  towards  a  gateway  and  plantaticm 
leading  from  the  public  road  into  some  private  grounds,  he  saw  the 
flutter  of  a  shawl  as  the  figure  of  E^te  disappeared  amongst  the  shrubs. 

Arthur  Hamilton  was  quite  satisfied.  He  had  done  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty.  His  conscience  was  set  at  rest,  and  he  was  soon  again 
the  foremost  in  the  cavalcade,  and  apparently  the  gayest  and  the  happiest 
of  the  whole  party. 

There  had  never  been  any  kind  of  intimacy  between  Arthur  Hamilton 
and  Dorothy,  who  was  now  spoken  of  only  as  the  bri<ie — ^that  word  of 
doubtful  meaning !  They  had  often  met  in  company,  but,  except  the 
exchange  of  a  few  commonplace  civilities,  their  acquaintance  went  no 
further,  nof  under  any  circumstances  would  it  have  been  likely  to  go  far. 
In  fact,  their  characters  did  not  harmonize.  Dorothy's  was  too  strong, 
and  deep,  and  passionate,  for  Arthur.  He  liked  easy-going  people,  wno 
made  him  feel  comfortable,  and  were  comfortable  themselves ;  and  eer- 
tainly  this  was  not  Dorothy's  point  of  excellence. 

Those  who  value  the  eclat  attending  on  a  bride,  ought  to  take  into 
account  that  there  are  certain  humiliations  connected  therewith.  Thej 
ought  to  take  into  account  that  the  bride  is  nothing  of  herself,  that  the 
dress,  the  outfit,  and  the  appurtenances  which  belong  to  her,  and 
especially  the  position  which  she  occupies,  are  all ;  that  on  this,  above 
all  other  occasions  of  her  life,  she  must  avoid  thinking  or  acting  fcnr  her- 
self,  that  ^e  must  be^  and  do,  exactly  what  others  deoidn  iqpon  as  best 
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for  her,  eschewing  eccentrici^  in  erery  form — ^in  short*  that  the  nearer 
she  resembles  an  elegantly -dressed  automaton,  the  safer  will  be  her 
character  and  position ;  and  the  less  condemnation  will  be  mingled  with 
the  remarks  which  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bride  in  any  socisd  cimle  is 
sure  to  call  forth. 

So  far  as  these  circumstances  were  calculated  to  produce  a  humiliating 
•0Dse  of  personal  and  characteristic  annihilation,  no  one  could  have  felt 
Ihem  more  sensibly  than  the  bride,  who  formed  the  centre  of  attraction 
on  the  present  occasion.  Very  dry,  and  dull,  and  wearisome  indeed  to 
her,  were  all  the  officious  attentions,  the  heartless  homage,  and  the 
empty  commonplace  which  filled  the  atmosphere  around  her,  with  a 
oertain  incense,  it  is  true,  but  an  incense  as  unflattering  to  her  vanity,  as 
oould  possibly  have  been  offered.  How  to  escape  from  it  all,  was  often 
the  wild  wish  of  her  heart ;  and  sometimes,  when  she  looked  from  the 
windows  of  her  drawing-room,  and  caught  the  \iew  of  some  rustic  figure 
in  the  field,  or  some  humble  traveller  along  the  road,  she  longed  to  bor- 
row their  time- worn  habiliments,  and  so  to  escape,  no  matter  how,  so  long 
as  she  accomplished  her  desire  to  be  away — away ! 

Perpetual  excitement  in  her  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  thousands  of 
ones,  was  the  unfailing  resource  to  which  she  appUed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smothering  down  unwelcome  thoughts,  and  her  present  position 
was  highly  favorable  to  the  use  of  this  popular  cordial  An  unmeaning 
round  of  parties,  and  pleasures,  occupied  every  day,  and  a  large  portion 
of  every  night ;  s6  that  there  was  literally  no  time  to  think,  except  about 
the  actual  transactions  of  the  moment ;  and,  what  was  perhaps  of  more 
importance,  no  time  to  fttl  whether  such  transactions  were  satisfactory 
or  not. 

All  this  Dorothy  persuaded  herself  was  answering  very  well.  At  any 
imte,  time  flew  on ;  and  that  was  something.  She  was  araased,  too,  wiui 
the  pageantry  which  flitted  before  her,  and  her  taste  was  highlv  gratified 
with  the  many  beautiful  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  But  an 
excursion  into  the  country  had  still  to  be  tried  ;  and  as  she  leaned  indo- 
lently back  in  the  open  carriage  which  her  husband  was  driving,  for  he 
delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  driving  his  own  horses,  and  persuading 
himself  that  no  other  hand  was  skilful  enough  to  manage  them — as  she 
reclined  indolently,  then,  in  the  soft  luxurious  carriage  that  rolled  with 
impid  but  delicious  motion  along  the  broad  and  level  road,  she  beg^an 
lo  find  a  little  thinking  time  upon  her  hands,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
employ  in  a  manner  at  all  agreeable  to  herself.  The  very  sight  of  the 
•onshine  and  the  shadows,  the  green  fields,  and  the  luxuriant  trees,  with 
flowery  hedge-rows,  orchards,  and  rural  cottages ;  the  branches  of  tall 
elms  where  the  road  turned  off  into  winding  lanes,  sometimes  almost 
meeting  overhead ;  and  then  amongst  the  tall  smooth  stems  of  lofty 
beeches,  the  sunlight  glancing  through  ;  and  hifh  above,  the  light  green 
tints  of  sheltered  foliage,  the  sound  of  wood-pigeons  cooing  in  the 
boughs ;  and  squirrels,  startled  by  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  roll  of 
carnage-wheels,  running  their  race  of  terror,  or  of  play,  amongst  the 
fune  and  broom,  and  then  up  to  where  the  startled  pigeons  stretched 
their  wings  to  fly — all  these  impresaions,  as  the  carriage  rolled  along,  fell 
softly,  sweetly,  on  the  soul  of  her  who  gazed  and  listened,  altogether  lost 
in  the  deep  silence  of  unutterable  thought ;  until  at  timea  the  startling 
oMunooplace  of  stnuiger  miada  reminded  her  that  ktn  she  was  alone   ■ 
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especially,  with  that  one  mind  to  which  she  bad  bound  herself  forefer, 
she  must  forever  be  alone. 

Feeling  this  more  forcibly  than  eyer,  now  that  nature's  page  of  beaii^ 
lay  so  widely  open  before  her — ^feeling  that  he  could  never  read  tbat  pa^ 
nor  understand  its  meaning,  Dorothy  would  almost  have  proposed  tamng 
back  into  the  busy  haunts  of  every-day  existence,  rather  than  parramg 
that  delicious  ride,  which,  as  their  course  led  more  and  more  into  tlw 
retirement  of  the  country,  became  every  moment  more  beautiful  aad 
picturesque. 

At  last  the  outline  of  a  venerable  ruin  beffan  to  be  discoverable  in  a 
deep,  rich  valley,  still  far  in  the  distance ;  and  as  the  scenery  around  the 
situation  opened  out  upon  the  view,  especially  as  a  blue  line  of  winding 
river  glanced  out  here  and  there  amongst  the  deep  green  of  em- 
bowering foliage,  there  were  other  admirers  besides  Dorothy,  who  covild 
not  restrain  their  expressions  of  delight,  though  uttered  in  language 
to  her  ear  so  foreign,  and  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  that  she  dnl  not 
deem  it  worth  her  while  to  acknowledge  them  even  by  the  shghtett  ra- 
sponse. 

"  Alone !  alone !"  That  was  the  language  of  her  heart  Alone,  and 
yet  a  bride!  surrounded  by  flatterers  in  their  small  way,  beset  wilh 
attentions  which  expressed  no  sympathy,  and  conveyed  no  kindnesa  to 
her  heart,  her  countenance  erew  dark  and  sad  ;  for  her  eye  waa  feaatiw 
upon  nature,  her  ear  Was  dnnking  in  the  deep  harmonies  of  creation,  aBoi 
yet  her  soul  was  solitary  as  if  she  had  been  traveUing  'through  a  desert; 
for  beneath  the  hollow  and  heartless  attentions  which  surrounded  hm 
with  splendor,  which  made  her  the  queen  of  a  little  court,  the  centre  of  a 
crowd,  the  admired  of  all  beholders,  the  treasured  object  of  profoundeit 
mterest  to  a  troop  of  friends,  she  knew  and  felt  that  she  was  still 
alone — that,  in  her  individual  character,  she  was  no  more  to  those  ad- 
mirers, flatterers,  and  friends,  than  a  mere  acquaintance  of  the  mommt 
never  heard  of  before ;  and  that  in  reality  the  veriest  automaton  ever  pot 
in  motion,  if  adorned  in  her  habiliments,  and  seated  in  her  disUngoiaMd 
place,  could  command  as  much  of  their  attention  as  thev  were  now  reo- 
dering  to  her,  simply  because  she  was  the  bride  of  a  wealthy  man,  whoae 
tastes  were  reputed  to  be  elegant,  and  whose  means  of  gratifying  dieai 
were  said  to  be  without  bounds. 

Such  was  the  mood  in  which  Dorothy  responded,  if  she  did  lo  at  alL 
to  those  commonplace  appeals  to  her  admiration  which  persons  who 
fancy  they  are  addressing  genius  with  an  artist's  eye  are  accustomed  to 
utter ;  and  well  miffht  the  Jbride  be  forgiven  if  she  did  no  more  tlm 
answer  with  a  slight  assenting  nod,  whenever  her  attention  waa  tina 
called  to  the  scenery  around ;  ^r  of  all  the  empty  nothings  ever  put  mkt 
the  form  of  language,  surely  those  are  the  least  endurable  which  are  ad- 
dressed prepense  by  common  minds  to  a  supposed  artist,  poet,  or  gnim 
of  any  other  kind. 

So  Dorothy  remained  very  much  shut  up  within  herself;  not  ad- 
miring any  thing,  as  the  party  supposed,  and  by  no  means  the  lively,  in- 
teresting person  they  had  expected  her  to  be.  Some  of  them,  in  fiuf» 
had  heard  that  her  artistic  tastes  were  all  affectation,  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  think  it  must  be  so-— all  put  on,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  en* 
snaiing  Mr.  Ashley,  under  the  belief  that  she  could  share  in  his  P^m- 
ttre8»  and  assist  in  arranging  the  embellishmenta  of  hia  tQU.    "  Weik 
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poor  young  man,  he  would  find  out  his  mistake  now.     The  wonder 
oe  had  not  found  it  out  before." 

Perhaps  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  to  whom  so  little  charity  ia 
shown,  as  those  who  have  stepped  suddenly  out  of  poor  families  into  the 
possession  of  riches ;  and  pleasant  as  it  was  to  society  in  general  to  be 
paving  court  to  the  bride  of  Frederic  Ashley,  that  bride  ^rself,  in  her 
simple  and  personal  identity,  was  remarked  upon,  and  criticised,  with  as 
much  bitterness  as  if  in  stepping  into  easy  and  aflSuent  circumstances, 
she  had  deprived  others  of  their  right  to  do  so. 

With  all  this,  however,  Dorothy  was  too  well  acquainted  to  risk  her 
popularity  by  a  frequent  indulgence  of  moods  of  temper  and  feeling  like 
that  which  on  the  present  occasion  closed  her  hps,  and  overshadowed 
ber  brow.  Even  now,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  alighting 
imm  the  carriage,  and  mixing  with  the  party  in  general,  she  laid  aside 
her  moodiness,  and  by  an  effort  more  than  usually  energetic,  plunged  at 
once  into  the  liveliest  conversation,  and  took  the  lead  in  whatever  had  to 
be  explored,  admired,  or  wondered  at.  While  there  was  any  thing 
actually  to  be  done,  Dorothy  was  equal  to  the  task — it  was  that  easy 
rolling  ride,  with  its  soft  lulling  sensation,  and  the  rapid  change  of  ob- 
jects flitting  by  without  any  exertion  of  her  own,  m  oraer  to  see  them  in 
their  bright  succession,  which  had  deprived  her  of  the  power  to  act  her 
part;  but  she  was  now  herself  again,  and  with  that  commanding  look 
and  manner,  which  no  one,  now  that  she  was  a  bride,  pretended  to  dis- 
pute, she  took  upon  herself  the  ordering  and  arrangmg  of  the  whole 
party,  disposing  of  their  time  at  her  own  pleasure,  and  leading  them 
to  whatever  point  or  place  she  herself  was  led  by  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

In  this  eager  quest  of  what  was  interesting  or  picturesque,  Dorothy 
bad  been  a  little  premature,  for  the  gentlemen  had  left  the  carriages  and 
horses  before  sufficient  precaution  had  been  taken  for  their  security  and 
tocommodation  ;  the  grooms  and  other  attendants  upon  the  party  being 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  ser\'ices  required.  Thus,  while  Dorothy 
led  the  way  up  a  steep  and  rugged  ascent,  which  was  to  enable  the 
party  to  scale  a  broken  wall  of  the  abb^y,  there  was  a  scene  of  con- 
tusion in  the  valley  below,  which  would,  had  it  been  observed,  have 
speedily  recalled  many  of  those  admirers  of  the  picturesaue  to  the  more 
important  considerations  of  broken  bridles,  harness,  and  carriages;  to 
•ay  nothing  of  injuries  real  or  apprehended  to  their  property  in  various 
boasted  animals,  perhaps  altogether  quite  as  highly  esteemed  as  the 
gentle  beings  tripping  with  faltering  feet  beside  them. 

At  last  a  shout  was  heard  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  arrest  the  at- 
tentat of  the  whole  party,  and  it  tested  so  suddenly  the  galUntry  o£ 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  that,  altoeether  forgetful  of  the  ladies  who  now 
stood  trembling  on  thoee  rude  heights,  they  bounded  away  down  the 
erumbling  and  precipitous  bank,  and  were  soon  lost  to  the  anxious  gaze 
of  their  fair  companions,  who,  seeing  no  further  chance  of  assistance, 
effected  their  own  descent  with  much  more  rapidity  than  would  have 
been  the  caae,  had  the  gentlemen  remained  to  render  them  further  as- 
Mtance. 

It  might  afford  an  interesting  study  of  character,  to  ascertain  amongst 
a  mixed  party  under  circumstances  of  sudden  fright,  and  having  half 
aneended  un  eroiBeaoe,  wIm  would  contanne  le  asceadt  and  who  wouM 
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rush  down  again.  On  the  present  occasion  Dorothy  was  the  onlj  osK 
who  steadily  pursued  her  object,  urged  onward  by  the  same  alarm  whiui 
had  sent  all  the  other  ladies  screaming  and  tottering  over  the  loosened 
stones  and  tangled  weeds,  down  into  the  very  scene  of  danger  and  coo* 
fusion,  where  terrified  horses,  and  broken  carriages,  rendered  the  akun 
perhaps  even  greater  than  the  reality  of  the  catastrophe  demanded. 

Whether  her  purpose  was  to  escape  these  sights  and  sounds,  or 
whether  she  was  still  bent  upon  attaining  the  object  which  had  firal 
pleased  her  fancy,  Dorothy  went  clambering  on,  until  at  last  she  gained 
a  position  from  whence  she  could  see  directly  into  the  central  part  of  the 
ruin,  a  spacious  area  now  covered  with  soft  green  verdure ;  and  althongh 
long  since  laid  open  to  the  sun  and  stars  above,  still  nearly  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  massive  walls,  opening  only  here  and  there  into  noble  and 
magnificent  archways,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sunshine  were 
stealing  upon  broken  columns,  and  earthy  mounds,  and  trellis-work  of 
rambling  plants ;  while  the  deeper  recesses  were  thrown  into  daiker 
shade  by  contrast  with  the  green  and  golden  tints  which  variegated  the 
sunny  spots. 

Dorothy  had  seen  so  little  of  nature,  of  rural  scenery,  or  of  picturesque 
effect  of  any  description,  except  as  it  may  be  contemplated  in  worln  of 
art,  and  even  in  that  form  her  sphere  of  observation  had  been  venr 
limited ;  she  had  actually  seen  so  little  of  what  her  imagination  was  al- 
ways whispering  to  her  of  beauty  and  enchantment ;  that,  like  a  blind 
enthusiast  whose  sight  is  suddenly  and  miraculously  restored,  she  stood 
and  gazed  upon  the  scene,  almost  fearing  that  it  would  be  dispelled, 
should  any  sound  of  her  adventuroiis  foot  disturb  the  silence  and  solemni- 
ty which  reigned  around. 

The  interior  of  the  ruin,  however,  was  not  unoccupied.  A  goat  with 
her  two  kids  was  browsing  amongst  the  bushes  which  grew  in  undis- 
turbed security  about  the  aisles  where  reverend  feet  in  former  times  had 
trod ;  and  one  solitary  human  figure,  an  artist  seated  at  his  work,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Dorothy,  and  made  her  wish  that  she  was  herself 
hke  that  obscure,  and  perhaps  unfriended  being,  cherished  in  the  very 
bosom  of  nature,  and  drinking  at  the  life-spring  of  beauty,  rather  thao 
the  gay  and  honored  bride  who  could  not  move  without  a  retinue  of  fol- 
lowers, nor  speak,  nor  look,  without  exciting  the  pretence  of  being  re- 
garded and  observed,  if  not  absolutely  admired. 

Determined,  if  possible,  yet  farther  to  explore  this  enchanting  soene, 
and  fearing  to  be  discovered  where  she  stood,  and  so  pursued  or  called 
back  by  the  party  it  was  so  much  her  wish  to  escape  from  for  a  whiles 
Dorothy  tried  first  the  firmness  of  one  stepping-stone,  and  then  another-* 
first  the  toughness  of  a  twig  roimd  which  to  grasp  her  fingers,  and  tlieQ 
tiie  firmness  of  a  root  on  which  to  place  her  foot ;  and  thus  by  ezeroi- 
sing  a  little  patience,  added  to  a  strong  determination,  she  gained  at  last 
a  line  of  abrupt  and  almost  unbroken  wall,  from  whence  a  single  lesp 
would  place  her  on  the  smooth  sward,  which  from  above  had  looked  so 
inviting  to  the  tread. 

It  was  rather  an  awkward  situation  to  be  caught  in  by  the  eye  <^  any 
man,  and  Dorothy  glanced  towards  the  artist,  hoping  that  he  would  neir 
ther  see  nor  hear  her  movements  until  she  should  have  safely  reached  the 
ground.  To  her  satisfaction  he  appeared  still  intent  upon  his  work ;  so 
with  one  attempt  to  elaar  hersdf  from  the  surrounding  ten  and  hnmt 
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bles,  she  dropped  from  the  vmU  upon  the  bank  below.  Unfortunately^ 
her  bnd:il  dress  was  but  ill  calculated  for  such  an  exploit.  The  delicate 
fabric  in  its  multitudinous  folds  had  tsaught  the  rough  stones  of  the  wall 
already  loosened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  such  a  crash  and  crumbling 
ensued,  followed  by  the  pattering  of  mortar  and  rubbish,  that  no  man, 
seated  where  the  artist  was,  however  intent  uppn  his  work,  could  have 
remained  insensible  to  the  fact  of  some  great  catastrophe  having  occurred 
within  those  hitherto  silent  walls. 

It  was  not  a  very  romantic  situation  for  a  heroine  to  be  found  in«- 
prone — squat  upon  the  ground,  her  blushing  face  almost  covered  with 
the  dust  of  ancient  mortar,  her  bonnet  flattened  to  a  most  eccentric  angle 
on  one  side,  and  her  elegimt  drapery  "  bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn 
with  briers  ;*  and  altogether,  so  strong  was  Dorothy's  sense  of  the  ri- 
diculous, connected  with  such  a  performance  on  the  part  of  a  bride,  that 
her  laughter  entirely  overcame  her  embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  and  for  some  time  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  her  situation  to  the  wondering  artist,  who  had  very  natu- 
rally run  to  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  immediately  on  discovering  signs 
of  life  amoncst  the  heap  of  fallen  stones  and  rubbish. 

But  had  Uorothy  been  severely  hurt  as  well  as  startled,  she  would  in 
all  probabiHty  ha^-o  laughed,  and  that  the  more  for  the  exceedingly  grave 
countenance,  and  melancholy  condoling  manner  of  the  artist,  who  saw 
nothing  in  the  least  degree  entertaining  in  the  fall  of  a  lady  from  a  high 
wall.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  require  a  purely  English  constitution  to  extract 
amusement  from  any  mal-occurrences  of  this  description  ;  and  the  young 
man  who  ran  to  the  rescue  of  Dorothy  on  the  present  occasion  was  an 
Italian,  not  an  Englishman. 

He  was  an  Italian  so  little  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  he  was  lingering,  that  all  attempts  at  explanation  between  him- 
self and  the  lady,  only  rendered  their  unexpected  mter\iew  the  more  em- 
barrassing ;  and  Dorothy  was  glad  to  shake  off  the  dust  from  her  dress, 
and  arrange  her  disordered  bair,  and  exhibit  other  symptoms  of  safety 
and  well-being,  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  she  was  not  seriously  in- 
jured ;  while  he,  bowing  himseN  away,  went  back  to  pursue  his  work. 

But  during  that  short  interview  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the 
artist  had  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Dorothy,  for  he  had 
those  peculiarly  large  dark  eyes,  which  young  ladies  generally  understand 
to  be  Italian ;  though  the  traveller,  on  visiting  that  country,  is  often  sur- 
prised to  6n(l  how  much  it  abounds  in  eyes  ot  a  very  different  description. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  effect  was  purely  Italian,  even  after 
the  most  approved  young  ladies'  fashion ;  for  there  was  the  clear,  pale, 
•allow  complexion,  long,  black,  and^  flowing  hair,  thin  nose  of  Grecian 
nould,  with  other  embellishments  to  masculine  attractiveness  which  ad- 
mit of  no  classical  definition,  but  on  which  the  hearts  of  men  of  modem 
times  seem  more  intently  set,  than  on  those  lines  of  beauty  which  the 
touch  of  ancient  art  has  rendered  imperishable.  Sufiiee  it,  then,  thai 
from  the  moustache  downwards,  or  rather  from  the  crown  of  his  head, 
surmounted  by  a  cap  with  drooping  tassel,  the  figure  that  stepped  for- 
ward to  assist  Dorothy  in  her  dilemma,  was  purely  Italian. 

"  And  vet  I  cannot  speak  to  him,"  said  she  to  hen^elf.  after  her  laugh 
was  ende^.  *'  I  cannot  exchange  with  him  so  much  as  the  commoneet 
«lvtttjiBret«ml6rkMipaliUaiidreadjaMielaiioe.    Ukthe^orMolaf 
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ftife  that  I  have  been  shut  out  from  every  thing  that  would  have  plaeedl 
me  on  a  level  mih  those  whom  I  was  bom  Ut  associate  with." 

Dorothy  was  right.  Her  ignorance,  her  want  of  resources  within  her^ 
self,  her  unoccupied  mind,  had  driven  her  upon  the  pitiful  and  meager 
substitute  of  excitement  as  a  means  of  filling  up  the  void  of  her  own  hearty 
and  stilling,  if  she  could  not  satisfy,  its  perpetual  cravings..  Besidei 
which,  she  walked  the  earth  so  blind  to  its  realities,  she  contemplaled 
every  thing  through  a  medium  so  false,  that  not  only  did  she  picture  m 
what  her  ambition  pointed  to,  charms  and  perfections  which  a  cloaer  ac- 
quaintance would  have  effectually  dispelled ;  but  what  was  of  more  con* 
sequence,  she  failed  from  the  same  reason  to  understand  herself;  andt 
because  she  understood  no  other  person,  she  had  no  real  test  by  which  lo 
try  her  own  actions,  feelings,  and  motives. 

Bitterly  then  did  Dorothy  reproach  her  father,  or  if  not  her  father,  her 
fate,  which  had  placed  her  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  with  all  that  she 
pined  to  be,  and  to  possess  in  life.  Disturbed  by  these  thoufirhts,  diiat- 
isfied,  and  moody,  yet  half  enjoying  the  solitude  by  which  she  now  felt 
herself  surrounded,  and  glad  to  have  escaped  for  a  few  moments  at  least 
from  the  pressure  and  annoyance  of  uncongenial  minds,  she  loitered 
amongst  the  scattered  ruins  and  wild  verdure,  sometimes  seating  berself 
upon  a  green  mound,  and  sometimes  looking  towards  that  silent  artiat» 
and  wishing  there  were  any  cliannel  of  communication  throuffb  which  she 
could  make  herself  and  her  passionate  love  of  his  art,  intelligible  to  him. 
Somewhere  or  other  she  had  met  with  these  simple  lines,  and  as  she 
mused  and  wandered  to  and  fro,  they  rose  perpetually  to  her  lips-* 

"  We  sat  beneath  a  ruined  arch, 
That  Roman  girl  and  I ; 
I  could  not  speak  the  silver  words 
That  on  her  lips  did  lie. 

*  But  eyeB  convene,  and  ours  beheld 
The  same  bright  earth  and  aky ; 
And  thus  we  spoke,  and  thus  we  felt. 
That  Roman  girl  and  L" 

But  the  meditations  of  the  bride  were  abruptly  terminated  by  a  kwid 
shout  from  one  of  the  arched  windows,  where  a  group  of  aeiry  fiicea 
looked  in,  astonished  and  delighted  at  having  been  first  to  discover  her 
retreat.  A  bet  bad  been  made  by  Arthur  Hamilton  that  be  would  be 
the  first  to  find  the  bride ;  and,  eager  in  this  pursuit,  he  had  nubed* 
with  half  the  party  after  him,  to  a  different  quarter  of  the  ruins,  while 
the  opposing  party  had  directed  their  steps  to  this  fortunate  issue.  Loud 
and  triumphant,  therefore,  were  the  shoutings  which  announced  this 
event,  and  when  the  two  parties  met,  and  Arthur  had  to  draw  out  hia 
last  sovereign,  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest,  for  he  had  still  the  &f% 
pounds  remaining  which  had  been  borrowed  from  his  friend  on  the  pre- 
vious dav. 

There  is  no  saying  what  a  party  thus  eicitod  may  not  do.  The  next 
thins  was  to  rush  upon  the  artist,  to  crowd  around  him,  and  to  look 
rudely  over  his  work,  some  actually  laying  hold  oi  a  portf<^  which 
rested  against  a  heap  of  stones  behind  him,  and  daring  their  companiont 
to  look  also  at  that.  But  here  Dorothy  interposed,  and  rescumg  the 
portfolio  from  tbeir  hands,  with  that  look  of  authority  which  few  persona 
irentured  to  dispute,  she  cetumed  it  inviolate  t»  its  rightliil  onrner^  wiw 
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bowed  more  gracefully  than  before,  and  indicated  by  hia  ezpressivt!  looks 
the  gratitude  which  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  utter  in  any  other 
laoffuage  than  his  own. 

A  liule  brought  to  their  sober  senses  by  the  rebuke  implied  in  Doro* 
Uiy*s  manner,  the  party  now  began  to  explain  to  her  some  of  the  cir- 
mimstances  which  had  taken  place  during  her  separation  from  her  friends. 
There  hud  in  fact  been  a  much  more  disastrous  scene  beyond  the  walls  ot 
the  abljey  than  she  was  prepared  to  expect  from  the  looks  and  the  con* 
duct  of  her  friends,  although  now  that  the  subject  was  touched  upon 
again,  some  of  the  ladies  did  certainly  begin  to  be  exceedingly  shocaed 
and  horrified,  and  one  or  two  went  so  far  as  to  beg  that  it  might  not  be 
renewed,  as  they  were  quite  incapable  of  hearing  the  description  affsin. 

**  But  what  is  it  ?*'  said  Dorothy,  with  her  usual  impatience.  ''  I  must 
know  what  has  happened.     Who  has  been  killed  ?*' 

"  Not  quite  killed/'  answered  one  or  two  voices ;  "  only  a  broken  leg, 
and  a  dislocated  wrist.*' 

"  Whose  leg  is  broken  ?"  asked  Dorothy  a^ain,  "  and  where  is  he  ?*' 

**  Only  one  of  the  hired  coachmeQ,"  said  Uie  voices  again ;  "  nobody 
that  you  care  any  thing  about." 

**  But  I  do  care  about  him,"  said  Dorothy ;  **  and  I  must  see  what  has 
become  of  hinL" 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  the  party  again.  "  It  is  too  shocking.  Yoo 
will  never  be  able  to  endure  so  dreadful  a  spectacle :  no  doubt  he  is 
well  attended  to.  You  have  no  occasion  to  give  yourself  the  slightest 
trouble  about  him.  Indeed  it  would  be  quite  unsuitable — improper — 
we  cannot  allow  it." 

But  as  they  continued  in  this  manner  to  plead,  and  to  reason  after  their 
fashion,  Dorothy  walked  straight  on  in  her  determined  manner  towards 
the  place  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  disaster ;  and  when 
finding  it  impossible  to  divert  her  attention  from  this  purpose,  Arthur 
Hamilton  offi^red  her  his  arm,  and  politely  conducted  her  to  the  cottage 
to  which  the  wounded  man  had  been  conveyed,  and  where  he  now  lay 
writhing  in  agony,  and  awaitimr  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  for  whom  a 
messenger  hsd  been  immediately  sent  oflf  on  one  of  the  unruly  horses. 

The  bride  was  not,  like  her  more  sensitive  female  friends,  prevented  by 
the  acuteness  of  her  feelings  from  using  her  common  sense,  even  on  an 
occasion  of  this  nature ;  so,  walking  towards  the  bed  upon  which  the 
poor  man  had  been  laid,  she  began  immediately  to  adjust  his  pillows, 
•ad  to  make  other  arrangements  calculated  to  afford  temporary  relief; 
for  it  seemed  to  her  that,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  the  careless* 
Qfiss  of  his  attendants,  he  had  been  placed  pretty  much  as  he  would  have 
been,  had  the  express  object  been  to  increase,  and  not  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings. 

It  was  naturally  a  great  satisfaction  to  Dorothy  to  wiutoss  the  success 
of  her  own  endeavors  ;  and  so  much  pleased  were  the  gentlemen  with 
her  good  si^nse,  activity,  and  strength  of  mind,  that  they  not  only  crowd- 
ed into  the  apartment,  but  became  really  anxious  to  assist  in  the  good 
work,  each  endeavoring  to  surpass  the  others  in  solicitude  to  fetch  and 
csrry,  or  to  execute  whatever  they  were  directed  to  do  by  the  bride,  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  efficient  manner. 

Nor  was  this  fever  of  benevolence  confined  to  the  gentlemen  only. 
Shocked  as  the  buiiet  w«i«ib  tbftt  I>oroik^  should  Jthink  <tf  expoiing  hiM> 
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self  to  scenes  so  revolting  and  dreadful,  thej  alao  began  to  peep  into 
the  interior  of  the  cottage ;  and  though  at  first  even  the  faintest  gUmpte 
of  the  suffering  form  seemed  to  drive  them  back,  to  cover  their  eyes,  tad 
declare  they  could  not  look  again,  they  came  by  degrees  to  stand  a  littlo 
way  within  the  door,  where,  seeing  how  the  gentlemen  were  all  enlisted 
in  Dorothy 's  service,  and  evidently  esteeming  it  an  honor  to  stand  fore* 
most  with  any  thing  she  might  express  a  wish  for  in  their  hands,  and 
even  with  many  things  for  which  she  had  neither  wish  nor  use,  the  kdiei 
also  caught  the  infection,  and  with  their  heads  all  running  upon  heromes 
in  the  field  of  battle,  soft  cambric  handkerchiefs  were  torn  for  bandagesi 
and  offered  by  white  hands  that  scarcely  could  be  kept,  only  from  the 
press  of  numbers,  from  swathing  the  poor  man  from  head  to  foot.  In 
fact,  Dorothy  had  serious  apprehensions  that  the  well-known  scene  ot 
Queen  Eleanor  was  about  to  be  enacted,  to  such  an  extraordinary  height 
had  the  enthusiasm  risen  before  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  who,  faappoly 
for  his  patient,  soon  succeeded  in  clearing  the  apartment  by  assuming 
his  proper  post,  and  taking  the  sole  responsibility  into  his  own  hands. 

As  the  party  retired  from  the  cottage,  however,  the  same  excitement 
continued  to  prevail,  the  same  desire  to  be  foremost  in  good  works ;  and 
Dorothy  led  the  way  to  a  practical  illustration  of  this  feeling,  by  ex- 
claiming, "The  best  thing  we  can  do  now,  is  to  make  a  subscription  for 
this  poor  man.  Here,  Mr.  Hamilton,  you  shall  take  my  bag,  and  see 
what  you  can  collect ;  only  remember  this,  the  office  of  collecting  from 
others  will  not  excuse  you  from  giving  yourself." 

Dorothy  said  this  with  a  laugh  so  pleasant  and  good-humored,  that  H 
would  have  been  ini possible  for  her  words  to  offend ;  and  as  she  did  no, 
she  placed  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  a  beautifully  embroidered  bag,  into 
which  she  let  the  company  see  that  she  dropped  ten  pounds.  Whether 
the  bearer  of  the  bag  was  piqued  by  the  words,  or  flattered  by  the  choioa 
of  himself  as  her  agent,  he  followed  up  this  munificent  donation  with  the 
five  which  Arnold  had  lent  him,  he  also  taking  care  to  let  the  company 
see  what  he  did. 

To  some  of  the  party  it  was  a  very  disagreeable  kind  of  precedent,  and 
to  others  a  very  inconvenient  one ;  but  they  followed  it  up  with  consider- 
able spirit,  until  a  sum  was  collected  for  which  many  a  poor  man  would 
be  willing  to  endure  a  temporary  disability  to  work,  if  not  actual  muti- 
lation and  pain.  And  this  man  was  but  an  idle,  dissolute  fellow  after 
all ;  so  that  no  sooner  were  the  restrictions  of  surgical  care  withdrawn; 
than  his  ruling  passion  was  indulged  to  such  an  excess,  that  his  wife  and 
children  in  the  end  had  more  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  this  ill-judged 
and  unbounded  liberality,  than  they  had  ever  sufifered  before  from  pofw 
erty  and  neglect. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


"  Arthur,'*  said  Arnold  Lee  to  his  friend  one  day,  about  a  fortnight 
from  the  time  of  the  party  to  the  abbey,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, "  I  am  in  great  want  of  five  pounds  just  now.  I  suppose  yov 
can  a4)commoda(e  me  with  my  mmiey  nack  agam  ?" 
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Arthur  Hamilton  laughed ;  but  lie  looked  a  little  embarrassed  not- 
withstandmg ;  for  there  is  nothing,  as  the  world  goes,  more  conducive  io 
blushing  and  shamcfaccdness  than  an  entire  destitution  of  money. 

"  I  believe  I  must  have  it/'  said  Arnold,  becoming  still  more  serious. 

"  Not  from  me/*  replied  his  friend,  growing  irritable  in  proportion  to 
consciousness  of  not  having  acted  in  the  wisest  manner  possible,  to 
my  nothing  of  the  principle  involved. 

Arnold  reminded  him  that  he  had  spoken  with  confidence  of  a  supply 
expected  in  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  loan ;  but  he  shook  his  hmd, 
and  there  was  no  hope. 

**  I  must  have  it/  said  Arnold,  coloring  io  his  very  temples,  "  even  if 
vmi  sell  your  horse  to  pay  mo ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  But  before 
he  could  explain  himself,  he  saw  that  this  inadvertent  allusion  to  the 
horse  had  operated  like  a  spark  thrown  amongst  gunpowder.  Arthur 
knew  well  that  he  had  no  more  business  with  a  horse  than  his  friend. 
He  knew  also  that  a  large  portion  of  the  borrowed  money  had  been 
actually  thrown  away,  when  it  was  not  his  own ;  and  even  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  ostentatious  generosity,  he  was  fully  aware  that  one  pound 
would  have  been  in  reality  a  kindlier  boon  to  the  poor  man  than  five. 

As  blame  insinuated  is  always  more  offensive  than  when  fully  ex- 
pessed,  and  as  all  tempers  are  the  most  irritable  when  burdened  with  a 
consciousness  of  blame  deserved  ;  so  that  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  never  the 
most  patient  or  reasonable,  burst  forth  into  such  uncontrollable  excess, 
that  ho  even  gave  utterance,  almost  unconsciously,  to  reproaches  and 
taunts,  too  plainly  implying,  that  but  for  Arnold  and  his  family,  he 
should  have  still  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  riding,  when,  and  in  what 
mamier  he  liked,  without  oflfence  to  any  man. 

Arnold  felt  painfully  the  folly  of  his  inadvertent  allusion.  He  felt 
also  the  me^inness  and  want  of  right  feeling  which  such  an  allusion  im- 
plied ;  but  he  felt  at  the  same  time  his  own  entire  innocence — nay,  hit 
mcapabilitv  of  such  feelings  as  his  friend  was  now  without  stint  or  scruple 
laying  to  ins  charge  ;  and  but  for  the  exercise  of  a  lately-acquired  self- 
command,  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  disappointment  and  trial,  his 
temper  also  would  have  given  way,  and  his  passion  in  all  probability 
would  have  exceeded  that  of  his  companion  in  violence,  just  in  the  same 
proportion  that  his  fi*(*lings  were  deeper  and  stronger 

As  it  was,  Arnold  bit  his  lip,  and  remained  silent  until  there  were 
symptoms  of  the  storm  beginning  to  abate.  He  then  turned  calmly  to 
lus  friend,  and  said,  "  Nevertheless,  Arthur,  I  must  have  my  money.  It 
is  not  for  myself  that  I  ask  it,  but  for  my  mother.  I  am  not  a  prosper- 
ous man  like  you,  looking  forward  to  advancement,  and  probably  to 
wealth.  I  am  browbeaten  and  ground  down  by  everybody  with  whom 
I  have  any  money  transactions.  But  I  know  what  I  have,  and  I  live  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  the  will  of  Ood  that  I  should  bear  the  reproach  and 
dishonor  of  my  father's  guilt,  and  of  that  I  desire  not  to  complain.  Say 
on,  then,  every  thing  bitter  and  humiliating  that  you  can  heap  upon  my 
head  ;  I  have  borne  worse  than  you  can  utter — worse  than  your  imagina- 
tion can  devise.  It  is  but  a  Uttle  thing  to  me  to  be  charged  by  you  with 
feelings  from  which  my  very  soul  revolts,  because  you  know  me  better 
than  to  believe  your  own  words ;  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me  to  be  un- 
able to  meet  some  piyments  now  due  on  my  mother's  account,  because 
it  will  place  her  in  circumsttoces  iif  humiliatioo  and  difiiculty,  such  as  k 
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is  the  stady  of  my  life  to  presenre  her  from.  I  do  not  know  what  yov 
haye  done  with  that  little  sum,  hut  I  know  that  it  was  a  mine  of  hoarded 
wealtli  to  me ;  and  I  should  haye  thought,  amongst  your  many  friends* 
that  you  could  easily  haye  had  it  replaced  hy  a  loan  for  a  few  days  at 
least^' 

"  Friends !"  exclaimed  Arthur,  contemptuously,  as  the  thought  straek 
him  how  few  there  were  amongst  the  circle  of  his  popularity  of  whoa 
he  could  ask  a  kindness — "  friends  1'*  he  repeated.  "  You  Imow  that  I 
haye  not  one  hesides  yourself." 

"  Then  you  should  have  heen  the  more  scrupulous  in  keejung  yov 
faith  with  me"  replied  Arnold. 

"  I  should/'  said  Arthur,  now  that  his  passion  had  spent  itself,  b^^ 
nlDg  for  the  first  time  to  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  truth.  "  !Bil 
seeing  that  I  have  not,  what  then  ?" 

"  You  must  borrow  of  those  who  have  plenty,  and  repay  a  poor  detti- 
tute  wretch  like  me,*'  replied  Arnold. 

<*  And  so  lose  my  credit,"  exclaimed  Arthur. 

**  We  have  only  to  choose  betwixt  the  loss  of  your  credit  and  the  kMi 
of  mine,"  said  Arnold.  "  I  don't  think  I  can  afford  to  lose  much  in  thai 
way  ;  for  it  seems  I  don't  stand  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  my  em^y- 
ers,  at  anr  rate.     And  that  reminds  me  that  there  is  another  small  ao- 

m 

count  to  be  settled  betwixt  you  and  me,  relating  especially  to  credit.  Mw 
I  ask  whether  you  have  yet  done  me  justice  with  Sir  James  and  Mr.  Dat 
rymple  ?"  ' 

"In  what  respect?"  asked  Arthur,  who  had  entirely  forgotten  tka 
tubject 

**  I  am  ashamed,"  replied  Arnold,  "  to  refer  agrain  to  so  childish  a  mat" 
ter  ;  but  right  is  right,  in  things  small  as  well  as  great,  and  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  be  satisfied  to  be  still  considered  by  these  two  gentlemen  as 
the  originator  of  the  plan  upon  which  I  am  about  to  act  as  their  semiili 
and  perhaps  as  yours." 

"  Oh  !  exactly,"  said  Arthur,  now  recalling  all  the  particulars.  **! 
perfectly  comprehend  you,  and  I  am  only  sorry  the  thing  escaped  my 
memory  before.  It  is  a  childish  business,  as  you  say,  ana  looks  rather 
awkward  for  me  to  be  meddling  with,  now  that  the  misapprehension  hit 
gone  on  so  long." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Arnold,  **  it  must  be  done." 

"  Must  /"  repeated  his  friend.  *'  Do  you  mean  to  threaten  me  ?"  And 
again  his  flashing  eyes  and  heightened  color  plainly  indicated  that  he  was 
much  more  in  the  mood  for  quarrelling  with  his  friend,  than  for  doiitf 
him  any  kind  of  justice  that  would  be  likely  to  operate  to  his  own  disaf 
yantage. 

"Arthur  Hamilton,"  said  Arnold,  summoning  all  the  sternness  of  his 
nature  to  liis  aid,  and  this  time  it  was  determination  not  temper  which 
gave  him  nerve,  "  if  you  are  playing  with  me,  and  trampling  upon  mg 
rights,  because  you  consider  me  a  fallen  man,  and  because  from  a  mo-* 
mentary  whim  you  are  placed  in  a  position  above  me,  I  tell  you  plainly, 
that  old  as  our  friendship  is,  and  true  as  it  has  been,  I  will  hold  it  as 
nothing — as  worse  than  nothing — for  I  will  cast  it  from  me  as  I  throw 
away  this  weed,  esteeming  it  of  no  higher  value.  What  are  you  to  me 
more  thtui  other  men,  if  you  fail  to  deal  honorably  by  me  ?  I  can  for* 
givft  your  levity — ^your  want  of  thought ;  and  I  did  forgive  it^  when  I 
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■lood  like  a  common  thief  or  liar»  to  be  mocked  and  insulted  by  those 
men ;  but  your  deliberate  evasion  I  will  not  forgive ;  and  friendless  as  I 
have  long  been  but  for  you,  I  will  now  be  friendless  entirely  and  forever, 
father  than  acknowledge  any  thing  beyond  the  merest  acquaintance  with 
a  man  who  is  turned  about  by  every  breath  of  the  world's  ofMnion,  and  who 
would  rather  subject  his  friend  to  injury  and  contempt  than  lose  one  par* 
licle  of  the  capricious  favor  of  the  world." 

"  You  make  fine  speeches,  Arnold/*  said  his  friend,  rising  up  from  a 
low  bank  upon  which  he  had  cast  himself,  "  and  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
pute  the  reasonableness  of  what  you  say.  The  long  and  short  of  the 
matter  is  simply  this — that  your  code  of  honor  is  higher  than  mine,  and 
that  I  am  not  worthy  of  you.  I  wish  I  could  help  you,  but  I  don't  ex- 
actly see  how." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  for  help,"  repUed  Arnold.  "  I  only  ask  you  for  justice." 

"And  justice/'  said  his  friend,  **  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  render 
than  help.  But  I  will  not  forget  my  duty  again,  believe  me.  I  shall  see 
Sir  James  to-morrow,  and — " 

"  To-morrow  ?  Why  not  to-day  ?"  said  Arnold.  "  Do  you  beUeve  I 
would  rest  an  hour  before  I  had  done  justice  to  you,  or  to  any  pther  man 
under  such  circumstances  ?" 

*'  1  should  look  such  a  fool,"  said  Arthur,  **  riding  up  to  Waverton  on 
purpose." 

"  And  I  looked  like  a  scoundrel — a  swindler ;  and  they  see  me  still  in 
the  same  light,"  said  Arnold,  "  and  will  see  me  so,  until  you  tell  them 
the  whole  truth.  My  word  went  for  nothing.  They  naturally  thought 
(be  man  who  could  appropriate  his  friend's  invention,  could  steal  his 

ane,  and  swear  to  any  thing ;  consequently,  the  more  I  said  in  my  own 
ence,  the  worse  their  opinion  of  mc  became." 

It  was  evident  from  this  conversation  that  the  two  friends  were  not 
nifficiently  ahke  in  their  nuumer  of  looking  at  and  thinking  of  things  in 
general,  to  remain  much  longer  on  the  same  intimate  terms  which  had 
united  them  in  boyhood  ;  for  although  Arthur,  before  mounting  his  horse 
to  ride  back  to  the  town,  had  made  the  most  solemn  promises  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  before  both  duties  were  fully  discharged,  and  had 
wren  gone  so  far  as  to  deckre  tliat  he  should  hate  himself  until  his  con- 
jcience  was  clear  on  these  points  ;  such  was  his  habitual  thoughtlessness, 
and  such  his  easy  forgctfulness  of  what  presented  no  interest  for  the  mo- 
aont,  that  wlu^ther  he  did  discharge  these  duties  or  not  depended  upon 
ibe  merest  chance — in  short,  upon  whether  he  met  with  any  thing  else 
to  engage  his  attention  before  he  had  an  opportunitv  of  making  the  clear 
conscience,  which  at  one  time  he  had  imagined  himself  to  be  desiring 
above  all  other  things. 

To  Arnold  the  disappointment  w^as  as  severe  as  it  was  humiliatinff,  to 
lod  in  the  friend  of  his  boyhood  this  laxity  of  principle  on  points  which 
toatecT  even  the  security  of  his  friendship ;  and  repelled  and  driven  back 
from  this  once  stronghold  of  his  affections,  he  began  to  yield  to  a  misan- 
tkropic  feeling,  and  to  fancy  that  no  man  was  worth  caring  for,  "  nor  wo- 
man either,"  because  he  had  himself  in  two  instances  been  deceived.  It 
was  tlie  natural  reaction  of  an  ardent  nature  recoiling  back  upon  itself, 
and  at  that  distressing  moment  the  sensation  was  accompanied  bv  a 
atrong  conviction  that  never,  through  the  whole  cour>M)  of  his  future  lifej 
•liottld  he  '*  love  as  he  had  loved,  or  be  what  he  had  been." 
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"  It  will  be  heavy  work  laboring  through  a  long  life,  according  to  thd 
plan  upon  which  I  am  living  now, '  said  Arnold  to  himself  that  night  aft 
he  sat  in  the  common  room  of  the  little  inn,  watching,  with  almost  vm- 
conscious  gaze,  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  its  humble  occupants ;  and  as 
his  thoughts  assumed  a  more  definite  form,  he  began  to  wonder  whetliar 
he  should  ever  escape  the  low  drudgery  of  his  humiliating  position.  Net 
that  he  shrunk  from  labor  or  exertion,  or  would  have  preferred  a  life  «f 
indolence,  had  such  been  ofifered  to  his  choice ;  but  he  was  conscious  of 
the  possession  of  so  many  faculties  for  which  there  was  no  employment 
in  his  present  lot,  that  without  any  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  good 
qualities,  it  was  still  no  more  than  reasonable  that  he  should  in  some  do- 
gree  regard  himself  as  a  buried,  lost,  or  wasted  being.  He  knew  that  he 
had  strong  and  warm  affections,  but  who  cared  for  these  now  that  he  was 
poor  and  friendless.  He  knew  that  he  had  strength  of  resolution  and 
energy  of  soul  to  serve  and  suffer  for  those  whom  he  esteemed  and  loved; 
but  all  pretension  to  nobility  of  heart  and  character  was  looked  upon  as 
mere  assumption  in  one  borne  down  and  degraded  like  himself.  He  knew 
that  he  had  no  mean  capabilities  of  head,  as  well  as  heart ;  but  the  low- 
est drudgery,  and  the  merest  execution  of  the  commands  of  others  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  him,  and  all  to  which  he  had  any  title  to  aspire. 
He  knew  that  he  was  unimpeachable  in  his  integrity,  and  capable  of  im- 
deviating  adherence  to  a  trust,  but  no  human  being  seemed  willing  to 
believe  or  to  confide  in  him,  because  his  father  had  been  false.  In  shorti 
the  high  and  honorable  principle  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own 
btence,  which  supported  him  under  every  trial,  and  not  unfrequently 
abled  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  petty  annoyances  and  vexations  of  a  low 
and  humiliating  position  amongst  his  fellow-men — ^thb  very  principle^  ft 
was  evident,  must  pass  for  little  or  nothing  with  the  world,  so  long  as  lia 
remained  obscure  and  undistinguished. 

Of  all  the  disheartening  aspects  which  disfigure  the  surface  of  society; 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  repulsive  to  a  young,  ardent,  and  honoralMe 
mind.  It  needs  a  long  experience  to  enable  us  to  look  beneath  this  sur- 
face ;  but  seeing  there  the  undcr-currents  of  man's  life — ^the  hidden  influ- 
ences which  operate  upon  his  character  and  feelings,  we  cool  down  in 
time  from  the  hi^h  fever  which  bums  to  oppose,  to  overcome,  and  finaDr 
to  correct ;  and  from  our  own  wants  and  weakness  we  learn  to  pity  and 
forgive. 

Arnold  Lee  had  not  yet  learned  this  lesson.  His  experience  h/A 
reached  only  the  stage  of  dissatisfaction,  disgust,  and  almost  hatred  of 
the  worid.  It  was  not  his  natural  tendency  to  be  morbid  or  despondinip 
still  less  to  yield  to  that  moodiness  of  temper  which  now  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  seemed  threatening  to  destroy  his  energy,  and  with  thai  Ui 
satisfaction  and  his  peace. 

On  the  evening  already  described  he  was  more  than  usually  besot  wifli 
feelings  of  this  nature ;  and,  tired  of  the  low  company  at  the  inn,  for  this 
was  a  day  /or  the  assembling  of  one  of  those  meetings  or  clubs  in  which 
Morton  was  accustomed  to  take  so  prominent  a  part,  Arnold  left  tho 
heated  room  where  the  tumult  of  discontented  spirits  made  the  atmo^ 
sphere  still  more  difficult  to  inhale  with  satisfaction ;  and  tempted  out  by 
a  clear  moon,  just  breaking  over  the  trees  which  formed  the  boundary  « 
a  little  orchard  adjoining  the  premises,  he  sauntered  on  so  far  as  to  bo 
beyond  hearing  of  the  rude  voices  in  the  public  room  of  the  inn ;  and 
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hifing  escaped  from  these,  leaned  back  against  one  of  the  apple-trees,  for 
he  was  weary  alike  in  mind  and  body,  and  cared  not  to  exert  himself  to 
extend  his  walk  to  any  further  distance. 

While  musing  in  this  quiet  spot,  and  with  his  own  figure  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  Arnold's  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
•oond  of  moving  feet,  not  very  distant  from  the  place  where  he  stood.  It 
was  likely  that  travellers  should  be  coming  to  the  inn  ai  that  time  of  the 
'#fening,  for  it  was  a  place  of  general  resort  to  the  operatives  employed 
abont  the  works  on  the  shore ;  and  it  was  likely  too  that  the  occasion  of 
the  aissembly  of  hands  for  that  evening  should  attract  numbers  from  the 
MdrroundiDg  villages,  to  join  in  the  anmial  excitement  likely  to  be  enjoy. 
ed  ;  it  not  also  in  the  political  regeneration  of  the  world,  in  furtherance 
«f  which  the  assembly  was  to  meet.  The  movement  of  these  steps,  how- 
«?er,  was  not  like  those  of  travellers.  They  were  fitful,  stealthy,  and 
aometimes  loitering  to  and  fro,  as  if  awaiting  something  which  was  to  de- 
dde  their  further  progress.  At  last  voices  were  also  heard,  but  whisper- 
ing, and  low ;  and  had  not  Arnold  detected  the  name  of  Morton  he  would 
have  made  his  presence  known,  in  order  to  warn  the  speakers  that  they 
were  hkely  to  be  overheard. 

The  cause  of  Arnold's  earnest  attention,  after  hearing  the  name  of  this 
Bum,  was  that  he  had  lately  entertained  some  rather  uncomfortable  sus- 
pieioas  of  his  character  and  secret  purposes,  suspicions  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  unable  to  understand  him,  or  to  make  any  prog- 
ress in  Graining  hb  confidence.  He  saw,  too,  that  like  many  of  the  mis- 
anthropic  race,  he  only  hated  the  world  so  far  as  it  hated  him ;  and  that 
public  opinion  was  just  as  influential  with  him  as  with  other  men,  who 
made  no  pretence  to  despise  it  One  thing  especially  had  struck  the 
■mid  of  Arnold  with  serious  apprehension — it  was  that  he  loved  no  one, 
trusted  no  one ;  nor,  so  far  as  he  could  yet  discover,  was  there  any  soft 
ar  yielding  place  in  his  heart  to  which  helplessness  might  appeal  for 
mercy,  or  suffering  for  redress.  It  is  true,  he  had  shown  what  he  could 
WKlertake  and  carry  through  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-beings,  on  the 
aeeasion  of  the  shipwreck ;  but  even  that  seemed  as  if  done  more  in  con- 
tempt for  the  inefficiency  of  olhors,  more  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  his 
own  superiority  in  manliness  and  power,  than  from  any  feeling  of  com- 
passion or  benevolence.  All  the  ground  which  Arnold  had  for  hoping 
thai  his  heart  was  not  entirely  depraved  and  cruel,  was  a  certain  distant 
aort  of  kindness  towards  the  poor  widow  woman  who  occupied  the  cot- 
tage by  the  side  of  the  river ;  but  even  to  her  his  8er\'ices  were  so  cov- 
aftiy  performed,  and  if  acknowledged  were  so  sullenly  and  abruptly  given 
op,  that  httle  kindness  appeared  to  be  blended  with  the  feelings  by  which 
they  were  dictated  ;  and  altogether  Arnold  would  have  been  better  satis- 
ied  had  any  sufficient  reason  come  to  light  for  obtaining  the  dismissal  of 
this  man  from  the  service  in  which  he  was  at  present  engaged. 

Arnold  therefore  remained  in  his  place  beneath  the  tree,  while  those 
who  were  loitering,  or  rather  waiting  near  the  spot,  went  on  with  their 
■ysterious  conversation,  which  evidently  related  to  some  purpose  aboat 
Id  be  carried  oat  by  Morton  and  his  friends.    There  had  been  daring  the 

Cvious  winter  much  discontent,  and  also  much  suffering  amongst  the 
yring  classes  in  that  neighborhood  ;  and  a  most  alarming  and  irrational 
llaa  had  obtained  footing  amongst  them,  that  the  introduction  of  ma- 
aUnarjr  was  tha  aanae  of  ail  tha  comphealed  evik  nndar  whieh  thay  hip 
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bored.  Nor  was  machinery  the  only  imaginary  enemy  ngainst  wliidi 
their  execrations  were  directed.  Any  one  who  aceumulated  wealth  bf 
the  labor  of  the  poor,  or  any  one  who  hoarded  property,  was  sure  to  £w 
under  the  ban  of  these  discontented  spirits,  who  formed  themselyes  mto 
companies  so  numerous  and  powerful  as  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  property. 

A  genial  summer  and  pronusing  harvest  had  now  in  some  measure  al- 
layed  the  irritation  of  the  previous  winter,  but  Morton  and  some  of  lai 
congenial  associates  were  not  likely  to  let  the  feehng  die  quietly  away ; 
and  while  there  were  many  really  satisfied  about  the  conduct  of  piUifie 
affairs,  upon  the  ground  that  they  themselves  had  work  and  food,  there 
were  still  a  few  remaining  of  darker,  and  perhaps  deeper  thinking  meo. 
who  having  once  started  the  great  question  of  inequality,  unfaimess  ia 
the  general  dbtribution  of  wealth,  and  consequent  injury  and  opprea- 
sion,  could  not  so  easily  settle  down  after  the  tumult  of  previooa  eicite- 
ment. 

**  He  is  late  to-night,"  said  one  of  the  voices  to  which  Arnold  waa  nov 
listening. 

**  He  had  a  long  way  to  go,  you  know,"  observed  another. 

'*  Let  me  see,  where  does  it  he  ?"  said  the  first  speaker. 

"  It  lies,"  replied  the  other,  "  just  over  against  Marton-in-the-Daki 
Not  that  I  ever  was  there  myself,  but  I  had  an  uncle,  a  catUe-deakr» 
that  used  to  go  a  good  deal  ii\to  that  neighborhood." 

**  Does  Morton  know  the  place,  should  you  think  ?"  said  one. 
No  doubt,"  replied  the  other.     "  He  knows  every  place,  it  aeenai  la 


me. 


**  And  does  he  know  for  certain  that  they're  hoarding  up  the  whoia  of 
last  year's  com  against  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  prices  will  be  huk 
again? 

"  He  told  me  so.  That's  all  my  knowledge  in  the  matter.  But  if  ha 
didn't  know  before,  he  will  to-night." 

And  true  it  was  that  Morton  had  gone  out  on  an  exploring  ezped 
that  evening,  and,  at  the  very  time  these  men  were  talking,  ha 
prowling  like  a  beast  of  prey,  around  a  spot  as  peaceful  as  its  occupaali 
were  all  unconscious  of  a  thought,  or  act  of  injury  against  any  member 
of  the  whole  creation. 

It  was  evening  at  Hatherstone,  and  Margaret  was  seated,  as  usual,  ia 
her  own  secluded  apartment,  opening  out  upon  the  terrace  which  bound* 
ed  and  overlooked  her  flower-garden.  The  door  of  this  apartment  waa 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  pleasant  scents  and  sounds,  and  the  apace  ba^ 
low,  where  the  little  fountain  was  always  tinkling,  was  redolent  of  sweeta; 
and  all  around,  from  tree  to  tree,  there  were  the  answering  noCaa  of 
thrush  and  blackbird,  scarcely  finding  time  to  sleep  for  very  fulnesa  of 
deep  joy,  and  therefore,  though  the  dews  were  falling,  and  deep  ahadoara 
lengthening  on  the  ground,  still  eloquent  in  song.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  live  surrounded  by  such  sights  and  sounds,  and  not  ind 
sweet  companionship  amongst  them,  and  therefore  Margaret  often  kept 
her  door  unclosed  imtil  the  hour  was  late ;  for  seldom  dki  the  fear  of 
harm  invade  the  quiet  of  her  peaceful  breast. 

Thus  she  sat  alone,  and  yet  surrounded  by  society.  The  flowers,  lier 
loved  companions,  ever  present  with  their  welcome  odora,  and  the  aoft 
whispering  sounds  in  harmony  with  twilight  and  silveiy  dewa— aU 
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bad  fellowahip  for  her ;  and  thoughts  that  nerer  weaned  came  with  the 
eloee  of  every  day,  and  made  each  evening  happier  than  the  last. 

There  is  often  n  strong  and  prevalent  belief  amongst  the  poor,  that 
the  rich,  or  those  who  are  reputed  so,  live  always  amongst  scenes  of  rev- 
elry and  unlimited  indulgence.  Perhaps  their  own  enjoyments  are  sc 
much  of  this  nature,  that  they  scarcely  think  there  ran  be  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, especially  wealth  to  spend  without  restraint,  and  not  immense  pro- 
vision for  eating,  drinking,  luxury;  and  consequent  rejoicing  of  glad 
hearts,  and  appetites  abimdantly  supplied.  It  was  but  natural  that 
rumor  should  speak  largely  of  the  amount  of  wealth  bequeathed  to  the 
widow  of  old  Mr.  Staunton ;  and  it  was  equally  natunil,  that  amongst  a 
certain  class,  the  expenditure  at  Hatherstono  should  be  supposed  to  be 
profuse,  extravagant,  and  luxuriant  beyond  all  bounds.  A  scene  of  con- 
ilant  revelry  was  pictured  there ;  and  people  made  themselves  more  sure 
il  must  be  so,  because  the  sole  proprietor  now  was  a  being  originally  of 
their  own  order ;  and  therefore  they  spoke  enviously,  and  grudged  her 
this  elevation  to  the  privileges  of  perpetual  and  unlimited  enjoyment, 
BQch  as  their  hearts  were  always  coveting. 

Whether  Morton  had  really  imbibed  the  popular  idea  or  not,  his  em- 
bassy on  the  evening  in  question  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  food 
which  it  was  rumored  Manraret  kept  stored  up  in  bams  and  granaries 
witil  the  coming  winter.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  offensive  to  the 
poor  and  needy  than  thb ;  and  bitter  were  the  execrations  against  a 
woman,  who  herself  had  known  the  exigencies  of  poverty,  and  yet  could 
Isel  no  more  for  those  who  still  were  suffering,  without  a  gleam  of  hope 
to  cheer  their  hard,  uncared-for  lot. 

Little  indeed  were  any  of  these  murmuring  spirits  acquainted  with  the 
actual  facts,  or  with  the  heart  and  character  of  her  whom  they  were 
judging  so  severely.  It  is  true  that  the  bams  and  granaries  at  Hather^ 
•tone  were  filled  with  grain,  and  careful  were  the  fmgal  hands  that  stored 
■ad  kept  the  produce  of  the  last  year's  harvest.  Careful  indeed  was  all 
Ihe  management  about  the  place,  yet  nothing  satisfied  the  discontented 
spirits ;  for  when  rumor  spoke  of  this,  and  the  other  charges  of  revelry 
and  indulgence  were  denied,  then  it  was  covetousness  that  the  lone  widow 
was  condemned  for,  and  that  was  a  heavier  offence  than  any  other. 

Had  Morton  on  that  evening  been  prepared  to  hear  the  sounds  of 
banqueting  or  social  merriment,  he  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  the 
•rienm  stillness  reigning  all  around  the  place ;  except,  indeed,  in  one  dis- 
tant and  secluded  part  of  the  mansion,  where,  at  long  intervals,  a  few 
sounds  of  passing  feet,  and  servants  occupied  about  their  daily  avoca- 
tions, warned  him  not  to  approach  too  closely  to  that  quarter.  He  knew, 
however,  or  he  guessed,  the  direction  of  the  terrace  which  ran  along  the 
garden -wall  and  communicated  with  the  building  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and,  led  by  a  strange  curiosity  to  see  the  actual  mode  of  li\nng  of  one 
whose  early  life  had  been  so  differently  circumstanced,  he  proceeded 
•Caalthily  along  this  walk,  until  a  sudden  turn  at  the  angle  of  the  hotise 
brought  before  him  immediately,  and  gpreatly  to  his  own  surprise,  the  en- 
ebanted  picture  of  the  little  flower-gajrden,  with  the  fountain  sending  up 
ila  bubblmg  waters. 

Nor  was  this  all.  A  door  there  was  which  opened  upon  the  very  steps 
where  he  was  just  about  to  place  his  adventurous  foot ;  and  she,  the  soli- 
tnry  widow,  lat  wiUiia»  leadng  ber  Bible  tbem    io  still,  she  might  havf 
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been  a  statue ;  and  so  unconscious  of  intnukm— «o  tnistiDg,  and  aj^ 
rently  so  innocent  of  harm  or  wrong  to  any  human  bdncr,  that  the  man  of 
evil-judging  mind  and  turbulent  soul  stood  for  a  while  suent,  immoTeabk. 
and  awed  by  that  picture  of  a  peace  so  perfect,  that  he  had  never  wit- 
nessed nor  believed  in  it  before. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

Upon  the  arduous  occupations  of  a  governess  Kate  Staunton  had  es- 
^red  with  more  than  usual  energy  and  interest.  Her  own  industrious 
and  methodical  habits,  and  the  natural  pleasure  she  felt,  both  in  acqui- 
ring and  imparting  knowledge,  prevented  the  disgust  and  weariness  of 
which  so  many  complain,  whose  duties  or  position  in  life  throw  them  un- 
avoidably into  this  line  of  occupation.  Besides  which,  as  already  has 
been  stated,  Kate  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  a 
family  who  esteemed  it  no  degradation  to  themselves  to  treat  her  as 
equal.  It  is  just  possible,  that  had  she  been  disposed  to  analyze 
feelings  towards  herself,  or  to  cavil  at  their  mode  of  exhibition,  ^e  misht 
bave  discovered  certain  symptoms  of  condescension  sbmetimes  blendai 
with  this  outward  respect ;  but  Kate  was  not  unreasonable  in  her  reqniv*- 
ments,  and  while  the  respect  was  there,  she  was  determined  not  to  dit- 
turb  her  mind  with  fruitless  inquiries  about  what  might  lie  beyond.  FroB 
the  very  first  she  had  settled  it  in  her  mind,  that  the  engagement  between 
herself  and  the  parents  of  her  pupils  stipulated  only  for  the  servicet  of 
her  head,  not  for  the  affections  of  her  heart ;  and  she  was  consequently 
spared  an  immense  amount  of  that  wounded  feeling  which  so  frequent^ 
arises  out  of  the  conviction  subsequently  experienced,  that  the  heart  faM 
no  share  in  the  matter.  And  after  all,  is  not  this  the  true  secret  of  hdag 
contented  as  a  governess  ? 

As  society  is  constituted  at  present,  most  certainly  it  is ;  and  least  of  sD 
can  the  governess  afford  to  be  wasting  fruitless  expectations,  l<Miginga^  or 
desires,  upon  that  kind  interest  and  affection,  which,  when  it  comes  to 
her,  comes  but  as  an  exception  to  a  rule.  Far  wiser  then  to  prepare  for 
the  world  as  it  is,  to  put  on  armor  for  the  battle,  and  to  keep  the  shroud- 
ed heart  beneath  secure — untouched — unliarmed ;  yet  still  both  fresh  sad 
warm  for  all  its  home  affections,  and  its  real  friends. 

Perhaps  had  Kate  lived  altogether  in  the  family  by  whom  her  serrioes 
were  required,  even  her  philosophy  might  sometimes  have  been  at  faalt; 
but  happily  for  her  there  always  came  the  hour  of  escape,  the  long  walk 
in  the  fresh  air,  the  Uberty  of  action  after  this  escape,  which,  added  to 
the  comparatively  small  responsibility  of  cultivating  the  intellect  aloos^ 
without  the  heart  at  all  times,  and  the  character  in  general,  rendered  hsr 
position,  so  far  as  the  Reynolds  family  was  concerned,  by  no  means 
irksome  or  unpleasant  one. 

And  well  it  was,  indeed,  for  Kate,  that  for  the  most  part  things 
smoothly  on  between  her  and  her  pupils,  for  in  other  quarters  cloods 
seemed  gathering  every  day  above  her  head.  They  gathered  gradually, 
however — that  was  something  ;  and  what  was  more,  she  had  naluraUy  n 
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Stoat  heart  and  cheerful  spirit,  with  which  to  encounter  their  threatening 
glooBL  Had  these  supports  once  failed  her,  had  she  yielded  but  for  a 
single  day  or  hour  to  morbid  sensitiveness,  or  dark  forcbodmgs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  into  what  depths  she  might  have  been  plunged.  As  it 
was,  there  were  growing  anxieties  encroaching  every  day  upon  her  peace 
of  mind ;  and  what  rendered  them  infinitely  more  difficult  to  bear  with 
fortitude  was  this—- that  under  the  heaviest  and  the  most  acute  pbe  could 
in  no  way  help  herself. 

If  Arthur  Hamilton  was  gradually  losing  his  love  for  her,  in  propor- 
tion as  she  became  in  his  mind  associated  with  humble  and  degraaing 
thoughts,  what  could  she  do  ?  Reproaches  and  complaints  would  never 
win  it  back  again.  If  in  any  thing  she  could  give  him  pleasure  now,  it 
would  be  by  rejoicing  in  all  which  he  enjoyed ;  and  this  she  did  most 
cordially,  so  far  as  her  sense  of  riffht  would  allow,  and  sometimes  even  a 
few  degrees  beyond  that.  But  what  was  she,  a  poor  daily  governess,  to 
do  ?  The  stigma  of  the  world  was  on  her  patient  brow,  its  scorn  upon 
hflr  humble  path ;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  associated  with  all 
its  gay  and  sparkling  pleasures,  the  favorite  of  society,  courted  by  those 
who  were  themselves  admired,  and  honorably  distinguished  where  flat- 
tery had  a  golden  value.  She  could  not  blame  him  so  much  as  some 
would  have  done,  for  she  saw  all  the  temptations  to  which  his  truth  and 
eonstanoy  must  be  exposed.  But  how  to  win  him  back — ^to  make  him 
feel  the  value  of  her  love— to  be  again  as  they  once  were  to  each  other — 
ikai  was  the  all-absorbbg  subject  of  her  thoughts  by  day  and  night ; 
and  often  did  she  start  m>m  fitful  slumbers  with  an  almost  phrcnsied 
brain,  finding  it  but  a  dream  which  had  beguiled  her  back  again  to 
former  times ;  when,  in  their  almost  childish  love,  they  were  all  the  world 
lo  one  another.  By  dav,  when  her  strong  reason  helped  her  to  excuses 
•ad  conclusions,  such  thoughts  were  comparatively  bearable ;  but  sud- 
denly awaking  in  the  still  niffht  from  some  sweet  sunny  dream,  in  which 
•he  had  realued  the  blessedness  of  being  loved — suddenly  awaking  to 
the  prospect  of  that  great  desolation  which  inevitably  awaited  her  if  this 
one  trust  should  fail,  it  seemed  as  if  her  ver}-  powers  of  thought  and  rea- 
■on  were  departing ;  and  often,  until  the  monung  dawned  again,  or  holier 
thoughts  of  prayer  and  meditation  on  the  superintending  care  of  Him 
who  never  leaves  the  prayerful  utterly  deserted,  had  calmed  down  her 
feelings,  Kate  Staunton  was  so  utterly  unlike  herself,  as  almost  to  forffet 
her  own  identity,  and  weep,  and  rave,  and  be  the  passionate  thing  she 
feared  for  others,  and  hated  for  herself. 

But  under  this  severe  and  long-continued  struggle  there  were  blessings 
mingled  with  her  lot,  which  yet  she  had  not  learned  lo  value — blessings 
truly  in  dii«gui:ie,  which  she  cared  for  now  no  more  than  the  spring-bird 
with  its  rifled  nest  cares  for  the  sheltering  bough  which  still  droops  ovei 
and  protects  it  from  the  blast.  Amongst  these,  was  one  disguised  hi 
form  and  coloring  so  repulsive  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised  under  the 
character  of  a  blessing ;  and  yet  it  was  such  to  her.  It  consisted  of  an- 
other cause  of  anxiety,  so  pressing,  and  so  poignant,  as  often  to  divert 
her  attention  entirely  from  herself,  to  concentrate  all  her  interests  so  pain- 
fnlly  upon  the  situation  of  another,  to  force  her  ingenuity  into  so  many 
channels  of  kindness  and  of  help,  and  altogether  to  require  such  stringent 
and  immediate  measures  to  be  adopted,  that  actual  time  and  opportunity 
were  wanting  for  the  indnlgcftce  of  selfish  sorrow ;  and  when  die  night 
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came  with  excessive  weariaess,  there  was  the  welcome  Bleep  of  jOQlh, 
and  strength  exhausted,  and  at  times  the  long  forgetfulness  which  natue 
called  for  to  restore  her  wasted  powers. 

No  wonder,  thought  Kate  Staunton,  when  she  sometimes  witnessed  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Reynolds  the  social  gatherings  of  people  with  similar 
pursuits  and  interests — ^no  wonder  that  good  people  congregate  together, 
to  console  each  other  by  their  sympathy,  if  nothing  more.  And  then  a 
sudden  impulse  would  arise  to  tell  her  troubles,  and  to  ask  this  lyiii- 
pathy  for  herself.  But,  no ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  to  any  human 
ear  that  which  lay  heaviest  at  her  heart,  nor  in  that  case  would  sym- 
pathy afford  a  moment's  consolation.  Thai  was  her  own  peculiar  bur- 
don,  and  however  hard  to  bear,  it  must  be  borne  alone. 

With  regard  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Ashley,  there  was  a  more  legitiniate 
claim  presented  by  his  situation,  character,  and  halnts,  to  the  sympathj 
and  advice  of  her  Christian  friends ;  and  often  were  the  very  words  upon 
her  lips  which  would  have  disclosed,  at  least  to  Mrs.  Reynolds,  the 
peculiar  trials  under  which  she  labored  in  this  close  connection.  Bvt 
here  again  the  impulse  was  no  sooner  felt  than  checked/for  of  all  the 
maxims  inculcated  by  the  Bible,  that  of  keeping  themselves  "  unspotted 
from  the  world,''  appeared  to  be  the  most  scrupulously  observed  by  thh 
family.  Indeed,  so  entirely  was  this  principle  carried  out,  even  in  thekr 
charities,  and  they  were  lar^e  and  bountiful,  that  Kate  felt  not  qinte 
sure,  if  her  near  connection  with  a  relative  of  Mr.  Ashley's  habits  beouae 
known,  that  they  would  deem  her  a  safe  or  fit  associate  for  their  eUt 
dren.  And  yet  such  was  the  intense  pity  which  filled  her  own  hent 
whenever  she  reflected  upon  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might  have  beai» 
had  those  who  held  his  happiness  in  their  keeping  been  only  jwl 
towards  him;  and  such  was  her  strong  persuasion  that  even  yet  he 
might  be  rescued  from  the  terrible  fate  to  which  he  too  willingly  resiph 
ed  himself,  that  the  idea  of  giving  him  up,  if  placed  for  a  moment  b 
comparison  with  that  of  giving  up  her  situation,  was  dismissed  as  not  re- 
quiring another  thought. 

Had  any  doubt  remained  upon  her  mind  with  regard  to  the  standing 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Ashley  in  the  opinion  of  the  Reynolds  circle,  the  * 
case  would  have  been  rendered  sufficiently  clear  by  remarks  made 
day  within  her  hearing,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
fortunate  man  himself. 

Kate  Staunton  was  busy  with  the  children  when  this  tod£  place ;  and 
happy  was  it  for  her  that  they  occupied  so  much  of  her  attention  jost  at 
that  moment,  for  she  felt  that  her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  lift  up  her  head,  and  look,  and 
speak,  in  her  accustomed  manner.  Happily  too,  few  people  cared  or 
thought  how  the  governess  was  looking ;  and  therefore  her  obscurity  and 
insij^nificance  enabled  her  to  recover  some  degree  of  self-possession, 
while  the  speakers  went  on  to  say  every  thing  expressive  of  the  ntnMMt 
disapprobation  and  disgust  against  that  poor,  borne-down  man. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  little  touch  of  indignation  mmgled  with  the  crim- 
son of  Kate's  blushes ;  for  the  very  parties  thus  conversing  had  only  n 
few  moments  before  been  seated  at  the  plentiful  table  of  Mr.  ReynoUfl^ 
sipping  their  wine  with  great  complacency,  praising  its  merits  with  as 
much  apparent  satisfaction  as  they  would  have  felt  in  praising  a  good 
action,  and  evidently  taking  more  themselves  than  was  at  all  neoessai) 
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iDr  ihm  stomachs  gake,  or  for  any  other  infirmitj  under  which  ther 
might  happen  to  labor.  Yet  fresh  from  this  prolonged  enjoyment  they 
BOW  eame  into  the  drai^ing-room,  to  discuss  with  little  mercy  the  fallen 
character  of  one  who,  under  the  seyerest  temptations  to  which  a  human 
being  can  be  exposed,  had  taken  only  a  little  more.  Not  that  Kate  in 
her  own  heart  felt  any  dispoMtion  to  justify  that  little.  She  hated, 
loathed,  and  feared  it  more  than  they  did  ;  but  her  indignant  spirit  rose 
against  the  idea  that  these  should  be  the  parties  to  pronounce  such  bitter 
sentence  against  one  whose  many  excellences  of  heart  were  as  well  known 
to  her  as  his  many  injuries. 

it  was  from  conversations  of  this  kind,  so  frequently  occurring  in  re- 
spectable society  of  all  grades,  that  Kate  became  too  well  assured  there 
would  be  little  sympathy  for  her  poor  unole  here,  and  consequently,  that 
the  less  she  said  about  her  hopes  or  fears  respecting  him,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  her — indeed  for  both  ;  for  she  could  not  help  looking  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  his  resources  must  necessarily  fail,  and  when  her 
endeavors  would  be  doubly  needed  to  supply  his  actual  wants. 

But  although  Kate  Staunton  had  long  foreseen  the  consequences  likely 
to  result  from  her  uncle's  increasing  mcapacity  for  business,  and  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  general  habits  gaining  ground,  the  final  blow  fell 
both  on  her  and  him  before  they  were  either  of  them  so  prepared  for  it 
as  she  at  least  had  imagined  herself  to  be. 

This  happened  one  day  after  she  had  retraced  her  steps  to  the  town  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  cloudy  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  The 
kmps  were  lighted  for  the  first  time  that  day  at  an  early  hour,  and  as 
she  passed  along  the  streets,  her  fancy  pictured  pleasant  gatherings  in  of 
prosperous  families  in  many  a  well-built  mansion,  with  brillianUy  illu- 
ntnated  hall,  and  crimson-curtained  dining-room.  The  casual  opening 
of  doors  for  gentlemen  returning  home  from  business,  revealed  to  the 
passer-by  slight  glimpses  of  these  glowing  scenes,  and  imagination  filled 
the  picture  with  faces,  figures,  and  embellishments  of  iU  own. 

'*  Ah !"  said  Kate  to  herself,  **  and  even  our  lodgings  might  look  just 
as  comfortable  as  any  of  these  gnnd  places,  if  only  he  would  be  himself 
again.  Perhaps  he  will  even  yet,  for  I  cannot  think  his  heart  is  so  de- 
praved, only  his  resolution  is  so  weak." 

And  thus  she  made  excuses  for  him  as  she  walked  along,  and  wished 
and  hoped  until  she  half  believed  And  so  she  built  her  castle  up, 
higher  and  higher  still,  until  perhaps  some  friendless,  homeless  wretch 
passed  by,  intent  upon  the  purchase  of  a  moment's  mad  oblivion  to  his 
cares,  or  reeling  figures  caught  her  gase,  or  other  hideous  and  revolting 
spectacles  presented  themselves  to  overthrow  her  hopes,  and  make  her 
feel  how  weak  was  the  foundation  upon  which  she  built 

Arrived  at  her  lodgings,  the  first  good  omen  which  Kate  beheld  was 
her  uncle's  hat  in  the  haU,  and  hb  walking-stick  in  its  accustomed  place, 
and  her  heart  bounded  at  the  s^^t  With  a  light  and  buoyant  step  she 
ran  hastily  up-stairs,  but  paused  a  moment  to  open  the  door  of  the 
sHttng-room  as  gently  as  she  could,  thinking  perhaps  he  might  be  doz- 
Big,  or  at  any  rate  desiring  to  be  quiet.  It  seemed  as  if  ho  had  not 
heard  her  step  upon  the  stairs,  nor  even  at  the  door,  for  there  he  sat  be- 
fore  the  fireplace,  his  dinner  untouched  upon  the  table,  his  feet  resting 
9B  the  fender,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  nis  head  buried  in  both  hands. 
wUeh  appeared  to  bo  eieMhed  lightly  o?or  hit  forthead. 
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"  Uncle/'  said  Kate,  hi  a  soft  voice,  after  she  had  gaied  at  him  tor  m 
moment,  and  at  the  same  time  placing  her  hand  gently  upon  his  ahouUsr. 
**  Uncle,"  she  repeated,  still  more  earnestly,  for  she  began  to  fear  hb 
silence  must  be  something  mwe  than  sleep. 

At  last  Mr.  Ashley  looked  up,  or  rather  he  altered  his  po»tkm  far 
throwing  his  head  back  in  his  chair,  and  folding  hia  arms  acro«  fav 
breast.  His  countenance  was  unusually  pale,  except  that  there  was  a 
burning  spot  upon  either  cheek,  and  a  deep  line  of  red  where  his  clasped 
hands  had  pressed  upon  his  brow.  His  forehead  appeared  knit  into  deep 
wrinkles,  and  the  perspiration  stood  upon  it  in  kuge  drops.  His  hair, 
now  thin  and  almost  white,  stood  off  in  strange,  loose  locks,  thowing  in 
some  places  the  bald  head  between.  His  eyes  seemed  to  have  lost  Sm 
sight,  and  yet  they  glared  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  if  unconscioai 
where  thev  rested. 

**  Uncle,''  said  Elate  again,  *'  are  you  not  well  to-day  ?  I  see  you  haTt 
not  dined." 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  round  with  evident  surprise,  and  when  he  saw  the 
table  still  covered,  he  laughed  aloud — so  strangely  that  Kate  grew  firij^ 
ened,  and  asked  again  if  he  was  ill. 

"  111 !  no,"  said  he,  "  what  should  have  made  me  ill  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Kate ;  "  but  if  you  are  not,  I  think  you  had 
better  eat  vour  dinner." 

"  Take  the  dinner  away,"  said  Mr.  Ashley.  "  The  people  must  be 
fools  to  leave  it  there  all  day."  And,  saying  this,  he  started  up  and 
rang  the  bell ;  and  then  for  the  first  time  Kate  saw  upon  hb  countenanoe 
an  aspect  so  terrific,  that  she  knew  his  old  fitful  passion  had  come  again, 
the  same  which  always  of  late  years  had  been  wont  to  come  when  he 
believed  himself  cruelly  borne  down,  or  otherwise  ill-treated  without  the 
power  to  help  himself.  She  waited,  therefore,  very  prudently,  until  \m 
humor  should  cool  down,  and  in  the  mean  time  went  to  her  own 
and  busied  herself  with  taking  ofif  her  bonnet  and  shawl;  feeling 
doubt  but  that  on  her  return  she  should  find  him  quite  an  altered  man. 

And  so  it  was ;  the  fit  of  passion  had  expended  itself,  and  left  him 
weaker  than  a  child.  All  the  warm  gushing  of  his  natural  affection  had 
come  back  too  ;  and  looking  at  his  niece  for  a  moment  with  the  Idndnem 
of  a  father,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
"  Kate,  I  am  now  indeed  a  ruined  man — a  miserable  outcast — a  beggar!** 

''  What  has  happened,  uncle  ?"  said  Kate ;  **  and  why  are  you  wone 
to-day  than  yesterday  ?" 

Mr.  Ashley  sunk  down  into  a  chair,  for  he  had  been  standing  with  his 
back  towards  the  fire ;  and  again  covering  hb  face  with  his  handa»  ha 
sobbed  and  moaned  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking.  For  a  long  time  na 
words  came  to  his  aid,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  only  in  broken  aentenoes 
that  he  could  tell  his  tale  of  sorrow  and  humiliation ;  the  subataoee  of 
which  was,  that  he  had  that  day  been  dismissed  from  the  office  in  whioh 
a  place  had  been  so  kindly  made  for  him  after  his  failure.  The  same  re- 
gard for  his  feelings  which  in  the  first  instance  had  prompted  the  offier 
ef  this  situation,  on  the  present  occasion  had  prevented  the  gentleman  ia 
whose  employment  he  had  been  engaged  holding  any  personal  comnrani- 
cation  with  him ;  but  a  sealed  letter  had  been  laid  upon  hia  desk,  with 
the  final  dismissal  as  delicately  worded  as  possible ;  not,  however,  with- 
out leaving  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  companioM  he  had  dM^ 
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•en  for  Ins  lenore  hours,  his  places  of  resort,  his  habiU  genendly,  and 
especially  his  one  besetting  sin,  were  the  cause  of  this  entire  and  final 
separation  from  the  society  of  respectable,  trustworthy,  and  honorable 
men. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  this,''  said  Kate,  less  startled  by  the  inlelli- 
tgence  than  her  uncle  apprehended  that  she  wovkL  be. 

"  Expecting  it  ?"  he  exclaimed.  *'  Why  then  did  you  never  tcU  me 
ofitr 

'*  I  did  t^l  you,"  rep4ied  Kate,  ''  often  and  often,  dear  unde,  until  you 
were  weary  of  my  telhng." 

*'  Did  you  ?    I  don't  remember." 

•*  No ;  you  remember  vor}'  few  things  now.  You  have  lately  been 
living  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  necessary  to  use  violence  to  awake  you ; 
but  never  mind  that ;  so  long  as  you  are  awake,  all  may  yet  be  woli." 

"  How,  well  ?  There  is  nothmg  I  know  of  that  can  be  well  now. 
Why,  I  am  utteriy  ruined  !" 

"  No,  uncle,  you  are  net  ruined  yet;  unless  you  are  determined  to  be 
rumed." 

"  Why,  what  is  there  to  save  a  wretch  like  me  V 

**  There  is  a  good  Ood  still  camg  for  you ;  and  there  is  your  own 
manly  resolution,  that  if  he  will  only  give  you  strength,  you  will  conquer 
your  worst  enemy  yet.  Why,  uncle,  you  are  not  an  old  man  by  any 
means.  Many  at  your  age  have  undertaken  great  exploits,  and  perform- 
ed wonders.  Can  there  be  a  greater  eicpknt  than  resisting  a  ruinous 
inclinalioR,  and  conquering  yourself  ?*' 

*'  But  how,  child  ?     You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about" 

"  Yes  I  do,  uncle." 

^*  I  tell  you  you  don't.  You  are  mistaken  altogether.  Women  know 
nothing.  How  should  they  ?  I  tell  you,  if  I  were  to  sit  with  that 
decanter  before  me.  and  drink  only  three  glasses  of  wine — only  two- 
only  one — I  could  no  more  prevent  myself  finishing  the  whole,  than  I 
could  prevent  my  heart  beating,  or  my  head  throbbing,  at  this  moment." 

**  So  far  then  I  do  know  something ;  for  I  could  have  told  you  that 
myself." 

^'  What  am  I  to  do  then  ?" 

"Just  put  away  the  wine  altogettier.     Don't  thiHc  of  it,  especially 
.  don't  taste  it ;  and  if  you  determine  never  to  take  oru  glass,  either  of 
vine,  or  of  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  wine,  you  know  rery  well  that 
while  you  keep  this  resolution  you  never  can  take  ftm.'* 

**  W^hy  that  s  logic,  to  be  sure.  But  still  jou  are  talking  nonsense ; 
for  though  I  should  refrain  at  dinner-time,  there's  the  evening,  and  the 
folks  out  yonder,  where  I  go  to  read  my  paper.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  pos8ible  to  spend  an  hour  with  them,  and  yet  take  nothing  ?" 

**  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  away  from  them  altogether.** 

**  Pshaw,  child !  You  are  talking  nonsenw  now.  And  not  the  kindest 
VK^nsense  in  the  world.  Would  you  deprive  me  of  die  only  enjoyment 
I  have  left ;  and  nov,  especially,  would  you  deprive  me  of  the  only 
irieods  I  have  V* 

**  Do  you  believe  they  wiH  any  of  them  be  your  friends  when  they  find 
your  purse  is  empty  ?" 

I  must  conkM  they  are  some  of  them  tolerably  free  with  my  puree; 
ihef  am  weleMe  aai  tlMt*t  eooMtluig. 
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"  It  is  something  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt.  Come,  Uncle  Afthley,  h 
is  you  who  are  talking  nonsense  now.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  beliene  m 
your  heart  that  these  men  are  really  your  friends.  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
even  respect  them  yourself.  I  am  sure  you  know  it  b  a  filthy  and  a 
downward  course  along  which  they  are  leading  you." 

"  Nevertheless  they  are  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  They  always  place 
me  my  chair  beside  the  fire^  and  look  pleased  wboi  I  come  in,  and — " 

**  My  poor  dear  uncle,  are  you  so  desolate  as  that  ?  Is  there  no  one 
else  to  show  you  kind  attentions  ?  Why  here's  a  chair  BM>re  decent  and 
more  comfortable  than  any  they  can  place  for  you.  And  here's  my 
worthless  self.  I  know  that  none  of  them  can  really  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  as  I  am." 

"  Yes ;  but  of  late  you  blame  me  so,  Kate.  And  when  you  do  not 
speak,  you  look  reproaches." 

"  Do  I  look  reproaches  now,  uncle  ?" 

"  No,  not  just  now,  because  your  face  is  turned  away,  and  while  yon 
sit  on  that  low  stool  beside  me  I  cannot  see  your  eyes.  But  what*t  uui, 
Kate ;  a  tear  upon  my  hand  ?  Why  that's  the  bitterest  reproach  of  alL 
No,  no ;  I  can't  bear  that  And  your  cheek  too,  soft  as  a  young  child's, 
it  takes  me  back — Oh!  such  a  long — ^long  way — ^where  are  therall? 
and  how  and  what  am  I  ?  Alas !  I  see  it  all.  They  left  me,  did  thej 
not  ?  And  I  became  I  know  not  what — a  ruined,  wretched,  driyelling 
old  man !" 

"  No,  not  ruined  yet,  I  tell  you,  uncle ;  not  ruined  yet" 

"  Why  I  have  not  a  penny  left  to  buy  myself  a  loaf  of  bread.  Tf9 
lost  my  situation,  child. 

''  But  I  have  money  enough  to  buy  bread  both  for  you  and  me.*' 

*'  And  so  I  have  come  to  that  at  last  then,  have  I  ?  To  eat  your  sub- 
stance, and  you  an  orphan,  and  almost  dbinherited  too !" 

"  No,  no !  things  are  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"  If  you  were  mistress  of  Hatherstone  now,  Kate — " 

*'  WeU,  uncle,  if  I  were  ?" 

"  I  wonder  how  it  was.  I  never  could  make  out  I  dare  say  you 
don't  know,  either  ?" 

''  I  think  I  could  guess,  though.  But  never  mind  this  now.  We  have 
real  things  to  think  and  talk  about  now,  and  Hatherstone*  yoa  biow;  was 
but  a  dream." 

"  Yes,  we  have  real  things  indeed,  and  the  mott  real  is*  that  I  am  a 
despicable  and  fallen  wretch." 

'*  Not  fallen  past  recovery.    I  will  help  you,  uncle,  and  with  God's 
blessing  you  shall  be  youi-self  again — ^nay,  better  than  you  were  before 
stronger  in  principle  and  purpose,  and  happier  altogether." 

"  But  degraded  still." 

''Why,  we  are  all  degraded  in  one  sense — weak  and  erring  craatures. 
sinning  every  day.  And  although  your  sin  may  look  more  odioos  thaa 
some,  it  is  not  re^y  worse.  All  sin  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  It 
is  the  rebellious  spirit  which  prompts  the  act,  more  than  the  deed  itselC 
wliich  offends  His  purity  and  goodness.  Your  sin  repented  of  may  aU 
be  washed  away*  and  scarcely  leave  a  stain  behind." 

"  Ah  !  then  indeed  I  might  be  spotless,  for  I  have  repented  bitteily» 
and  as  it  were  in  dust  and  ashes ;  but  I  sinned  again.  Aiid  yet  I  prayed 
to  be  forgiven.    Sometimes  in  the  deep  night»  when  aane  eould  hear 
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I  prayed  audibly,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  corse  of  my  own 
CMiduot,  and  fam  would  weary  Heayen  with  importunity  for  pardon.*' 

**  And  was  that  all  ?     Did  you  watch  as  well  as  pray  ?* 

**  I  cannot  say  that  exactly.*' 

**  Did  you  use  what  means  were  in  your  power  to  keep  you  from  temp 
tation  ?" 

**  I  used  no  means  but  prayer.'* 

**  Then  surely  you  mocked  the  just  and  holy  Being  to  whom  youi 
pvayers  were  offered." 

**  How  so  ?     I  do  not  understand  you.'* 

"  Why»  what  would  you  think  of  me,  if  I  should  choa$e  to  walk  upon 
a  steep  and  slippery  precipice,  having  no  need  to  walk  there ;  ana  if 
from  thence  I  had  seen  one  traveller,  and  then  another,  slide  down  and 
perish  with  the  fall ;  what  would  you  think  of  me,  if  for  mere  pastime  I 
should  choose  to  walk  there,  and  yet  should  pray  to  be  kept  harmless 
and  secure  from  falling ;  or,  as  in  your  case,  if  I  should  pray  that  the 
aonsequences  of  such  fall  might  be  averted,  annulled,  or  set  aside  for  my 
fispecial  benefit  ?     Would  you  not  call  that  a  mocking  of  God  ?'* 

**  I  should  think  you  mad,  at  any  rate." 

"  But  not  more  mad  than  you." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  have  left  off  praying  now." 

**  And  so  rushed  headlong  into  ruin,  without  even  the  wish  to  be  res- 
cued." 

*'  Yes,  that  is  precisely  how  the  case  stands  with  me  at  this  moment 
Oh !  Kate — Kate — I  am  a  lost  man  for  this  world  and  the  next.  I  dare 
not  think,  I  cannot  look  into  that  pit  of  horror  that  lies  before  me." 

"  Don*t  try  to  look  into  it  just  now,  uncle.  Your  nerves  are  weak. 
You  are  altogether  out  of  health,  and  unstrung.  I  will  give  you  some- 
thing else  to  think  about — not  the  most  pleasing  topic,  certainly ;  but 
you  must  help  me  to  economise  now.  You  see,  in  the  first  place,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  afford  wine  at  our  dinner." 

"  Not  any  ?" 

**  No,  not  any ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  if  we  never  taste  it  we  shall  never 
know  the  want  of  it.     Now  that  you  have  lost  your  salary  we  must  live 
vwy  differently  from  what  we  have  done,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  , 
nay  thing  we  can  do  without  so  well  as  wine.     Do  you  think  there  is  ?** 

**  You  are  not  serious,  Kate  ?" 

*'  Yes,  uncle,  I  anL*' 

*'  Then  Til  Just  go  out  and  drown  myself.'* 

"  I  would  nrst  try  it,  uncle,  if  I  were  you." 

'*  Impossible !  I  know  I  could  not  live  a  week.  And  without  occu- 
pation too.     I  should  certainly  go  mad." 

**  I  confess  the  want  of  occupation  is  very  much  against  you.  But 
■arely  something  can  be  found  to  do.  You  know  I  subscribe  to  the 
Bbrary  in  Nelson-street,  and  you  can  spend  your  mornings  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner in  the  reading-room  there,  looking  over  all  the  reviews  and  nuigasines, 
•ad  gathering  news  to  tell  me,  for  I  have  no  time  now  for  periodical  read* 
iBff ;  and  then  we  will  dine  late  now  that  the  autumn  is  coming  on,  or 
dnnk  tea,  just  as  you  like ;  and  you  shall  walk  half  the  way  to  meet  me 
■ooming  home,  so  that  I  may  not  be  alone  in  the  dark.  I  find  it  very 
lonely  sometimes  now,  returning  from  my  duties,  and  don't  half  like  the 
heliag  when  people  meat  ma  on  thai  path  where  I  oroes  the  open  field." 
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'*  No»  child,  it  is  not  fit  that  yoa  should  be  there  alone  at  such  an  hour.'* 

"  Then  let  us  make  the  best  of  circumstances,  and  rejoice  in  this  at 
least,  that  now  you  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  me  a  most  impor- 
tant service." 

"  I  tpould  serve  you,  Kate — Heaven  knows  I  would  serve  you,  if  I  had 
the  power." 

"  It  is  just  in  this  way,  uncle,  that  you  have  the  power ;  and  no  doahi 
we  shall  find  many  other  ways  in  which  you  can  be  equally  serviceable 
and  kind — perhaps  too  many,  for  I  am  not  very  rich  in  friends  just  nov, 
nor  much  pressed  upon  by  services  of  this  kind." 

"  What  ails  you,  Kate  ?  What  makes  you  speak  in  that  strange  rdktp 
and  look  away  so  ?     Has  any  one  been  unkind  to  you  ?" 

"  Did  I  speak  strangely,  uncle  ?  Well,  don't  take  any  notice  of  me  if 
I  should  speak  in  that  way  again— don*t  ask  if  any  one  is  unkind  to  dml 
I  am  sure  no  one  is.  Only,  as  I  said  before,  I  sometimes  feel  very  londy; 
uncle.  I  am  young  to  be  lonely,  you  know ;  and  I  fancy  I  am  of  a  soeal 
disposition ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  everybody  had  a  home  and 
friends,  and  something  to  prop  them  up,  but  mo." 

"  And  why,  my  poor  child,  should  not  I  be  the  prop  you  want?  I  am 
surely  as  lonely  as  you.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  try  to  comfort  and 
support  each  other  ?" 

"  Let  it  be  so,  then,  dear  uncle,"  said  Kate,  and  laying  her  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  for  that  moment  at  least,  with 
all  the  best  and  tenderest  feehngs  of  a  father. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

When  the  first  shock  of  beholding  her  brother  in  his  strange  and 
altered  condition  struck  home  to  the  heart  of  Edith  Egerton,  she  hHi, 
and  felt  very  sincerely,  as  if  life  had  then  no  more  to  offer  to  her  of  hope 
,or  satisfaction.  Of  her  own  instrumentality  in  producing  this  feamd 
change  she  was  too  painfully  conscious  to  be  able  to  reflect  for  a  sintde 
moment,  with  any  degree  of  composure,  upon  the  awful  cataatromie 
which  had  overthrown  his  fine  intellect,  and  left  him  helpless  and  iome- 
cile.  Nor  was  there  any  cheering  thought  connected  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  his  reason  might  yet  be  restored  ;  for  how  would  he,  with  his 
sensitive  and  morbid  feelings,  be  able  to  endure  what  recovered  con- 
sciousness would  revciil  to  him — the  spectacle  of  himself ! 

It  was  strangely  terrible  to  think  that  she  who  had  all  hb  life  Imig 
been  ministering  to  his  vanity,  and  feeding  him  on  pleasant  thoughia 
about  himself,  sacrificing  truth,  and  honor,  and  mutual  confidence,  te 
support  the  flattering  deception,  should  have  been  at  last  the  sole  instru- 
ment, not  only  of  destroying  the  frail  fabric  she  had  built,  but  bejond 
this,  of  plunging  him  into  depths  beyond  all  calculation  in  their  Uaokneai^ 
horror,  and  despair.  But  so  it  was  ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  often  is  with  thoa^ 
(vho  presumptuously  take  into  their  hands  the  great  prerogative  of  Om* 
nipotence — that  of  turning  e\'il  into  good.  The  good  escapes  ihem  like 
the  morning  sunshine  of  a  day  of  storms .;  and  the  evil  comes  rolling  on 
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witli  all  the  awful  majesty  of  bell,  spreading  ruin  and  devastation  oTer 
■li  their  fields  of  fruitful  promise,  and  laying  waste  the  garden  of  their 
ehoioest  flowers. 

And  happy,  thrice  happy,  are  those  who  find  it  so ;  and  better  a 
thousand  times,  for  those  who  work  with  such  forbidden  instruments,  to 
leel  that  evil,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  tampered  with,  is  yet  a  fearfui 
■ad  a  bitter  thine — ^better  a  thousand  times  to  soe  its  real  hideousness  in 
this  life,  than  to  behold  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  next — better  to  know 
that  those  who  dare  to  roll  the  thunder-cloud  must  look  for  the  lightning's 
flash — that  those  who  venture  to  set  in  motion  the  elements  of  destruction 
UMt  await  their  issue  in  ruin  or  in  death. 

Had  Edith  Egerton  been  left  alone  to  her  own  flattering  imagination, 
and  to  the  indulgence  of  those  plausible  views  of  life  and  duty  to  which 
•be  had  been  too  long  accustomed,  there  is  Uttle  doubt  but  she  would 
hiire  persiiaded  herself,  that  although  her  judgment  might  have  been  in 
fault,  her  heart  and  feelings  were  untainted  with  the  least  alloy  of  guilt. 
But  ever  near  her  at  this  distressing  period  of  her  Ufe,  was  one  who  could 
BO  more  suffer  her  to  go  on  under  this  deception,  than  she  could  permit 
the  helpless  invalid  to  be  left  untended  or  uncared  for. 

It  was  Arnold's  mother  who  performed  those  offices  of  love  and  duty 
towards  both,  and  who  was  not  more  watchful  and  solicitous  in  the  sick* 
room  to  hail  with  hope  the  slightest  indication  of  amendment,  or  to  avert 
the  least  approach  of  danger  or  disturbance,  than  she  was  in  the  other 
department  of  usefulness,  to  turn  to  good  account  the  melancholy  oc- 
easion,  by  making  it  the  opening  of  a  new  lu^ht  upon  the  sister's  path. 

Amiable,  however,  as  Edith  Egerton  had  hitherto  shown  herself,  and 
humble  where  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  corrected,  it  soon  became  evident  to 
the  sensitive  mind  of  Mrs.  Lee,  that  her  corrections,  at  any  rate,  were  not 
wished  for ;  that  her  soUcitude  was  not  regarded  as  that  flattering  incense 
which  the  heart  of  Edith  was  perpetually  craving;  and  tluit,  having  sur- 
rounded her  brother  for  so  many  years  with  an  atmosphere  of  praise  and 
adulation,  she  was  in  her  own  character  wholly  unprepared  for  the  plain 
dealing  of  a  conscientious  friend.  It  is  true,  she  bad  borne  much  of  this 
pkun  deahng  from  Arnold,  and  borne  it  so  well,  that  Mrs.  Lee  anticipated 
DO  repulse  herself,  but  Arnold's  ver^  solicitude  on  her  behalf  had  flattery 
ID  it.  He  was  a  young  man  too,  and  could  be  very  interesting  and  attra^ 
(ire.  It  was  a  widely  different  thing  to  fall  under  the  correction  of  the 
young  man*s  mother. 

Kot  that  Edith  looked  too  favorably  upon  herself  in  other  respects. 
As  regarded  her  personal  attractions,  she  was  remarkably  simple  and 
unpretending,  and  her  talents  too,  she  was  rather  disposed  to  unaervalue 
than  to  overrate  ;  and  thus  she  often  neglected  to  use  them  when  a  Uttle 
good  sense  would  have  done  her  a  world  of  service.     But  notwithstand- 

2  this  extraordinary  humiUty,  beyond  even  what  the  case  required, 
ith  did  believe  she  was  ^ood.  Yes,  she  was  sure  that  her  heart 
nboonded  in  goodness  towards  the  whole  human  race.  She  could  not 
bfinr  to  give  a  moment's  pain  to  any  one  ;  and  as  for  devoti'dness  of  self, 
was  there  any  thing  in  which  she  was  not  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent 
for  her  friends,  but  especially  for  one  so  beloved,  so  admired,  so  almost 
worshipped  as  her  brother? 

But  beyond  this  Edith  believed  that  she  was  religious ;  not  only  good, 
bvi  absolutoly  jii^ms — ^fuU  of  good  deeds,  and  abounding  in  ~ 
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feelmgs.  No  one  but  Mrs.  Lee  had  ever  thought  of  doabtiiiff  her  on  thk 
poiDt.  She  was  even  thought  in  general  more  decided  in  her  religia« 
views  and  principles  than  her  own  secret  convictions  warranted ;  bat  she 
accepted  nevertheless  the  favorable  opinion  of  her  friends,  only  wishing; 
as  she  often  said,  that  she  was  more  deserving  of  it. 

Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Edith,  that  had  the  tamt 
friends  beheld  precisely  the  view  of  her  character  which  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Lee,  they  might  have  regarded  her  very  differently.  Perhaps  aht 
never  reflected  that  all  they  knew  of  her  was  the  pleasant,  easy  oonvw- 
sation  of  a  few  social  moments,  in  which,  with  a  frankness  and  confiding 
manner,  always  so  winning  in  the  young  and  beautiful,  she  spoke  <^  her- 
self and  her  brother,  her  pleasures  and  her  duties,  in  a  way  that  weU 
might  purchase  the  golden  opinions  of  mankind,  and  make  it  wondeifid 
to  others,  as  well  as  to  herself,  that  Mrs.  Lee  should  persevere  in  dealiv 
with  her  as  if  she  was  by  no  means  the  perfect  being  which  the  worid 
believed  her  to  be. 

It  was  under  this  favorable  aspect,  and  with  the  additional  interest  of 
having  been  shipwrecked,  and  saved  almost  by  a  miracle  from  a  watery 

grave,  that  the  society  of  M were  about  taking  up  the  cause  of  VEm 

Egerton,  and  making  her,  after  being  first  their  wonder,  then  thdr  favor- 
ite. It  is  true,  the  excitement  of  such  wonder  might  not  have  lasted 
many  days,  nor  would  the  fascinations  of  such  charms  have  contimnd 
much  longer,  because  Edith  still  wanted  some  of  the  essential  elemeaU 
of  distinction ;  for  she  was  poor,  and  although  very  lovely,  was  without 
influence  either  in  her  own  person  or  her  position.  Hence  it  would  faavi 
been  impossible  for  her,  unaided  by  favoring  circumstances,  to  have 
maintained  that  place  in  public  opinion  to  which  she  had  been  suddenlj 
raised  by  the  circumstances  of  the  shipwreck,  greatly  enhanced  in  inl«> 
est  as  it  had  been,  by  a  wonderful  account  of  it  written  for  one  of  the 
local  papers,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  unusually  in  want  of 
supply  for  its  chapter  of  accidents.  In  this  manner  Edith  Egertoa  had 
b^me  a  heroine  for  the  first  time  in  her  life ;  and  had  her  case  been  one 
requiring  a  subscription  from  the  public  purse,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but,  taken  at  the  height,  the  fever  of  interest  might,  as  in  maaj 
other  cases,  have  been  rendered  productive  of  a  golden  harvest.  Indeed^ 
Mrs.  Norris,  who  from  the  first  had  taken  up  the  story  with  unusoal  elo- 
quence, and,  happily  for  Edith's  celebrity,  had  got  hold  of  some  hintl 
about  the  fortune  she  had  gone  in  search  of  being  lost,  had  actuaUy  gone 
so  far  as  to  talk  of  a  subscription,  and  was  even  busy  putting  down  &- 
tinguished  names  for  that  purpose ;  when  the  fresher  news  of  a  rich  vb- 
ole  returning  from  the  West  Indies,  gave  an  entirely  new  character  totiM 
popular  interest,  which  it  was  the  great  business  of  her  life  to  keep  up ; 
and  while  it  gratified  the  town  of  M with  exactly  the  kind  of  proa- 
pec  t  always  hailed  with  unutterable  delight — that  of  another  wealtlqf 
man  coming  to  settle  amongst  its  inhabitants  ;  the  welcome  intelligeaoo 
had  this  additional  recommendation,  that  it  saved  the  pockets  of  thooo 
whose  names  were  beginning  to  figure  upon  the  list  of  Mrs.  Norris's  sob*- 
scribers. 

In  due  time,  the  West  Indian  merchant  came.  He  was  a  little  crabbed 
old  man,  shrivelled  away  like  a  winter  walnut.  He  was  dfok,  decrepit, 
slouching,  and  sallow,  and  exceedingly  bitter  in  his  opinions  and  expres- 
rions,  semsh  too  beyond  all  shame  or  compunction ;  and  yet^  oh  I  whU 
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running  there  was  to  and  fro  in  the  town  of  M ,  to  hear  and  to  see 

about  Alexander  Johnstone,  juat  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  with  a 
black  servant,  and  a  mine  of  money !  Happy  and  envied  then  were  those 
who  stood  nearest  of  kin ;  and  amongst  them  £dith  E^rton  of  oowve 
held  the  most  envied  and  the  most  distinguished  place. 

Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  man  of  no  sentiment.  He  pretended  to  be  noth- 
ing but  what  he  was — rich,  and  consequently  powerful  No  man  in  the 
world  knew  better  than  he  did  how  far  money  would  go,  what  it  could 
do,  and  what  it  could  not.  If  he  stood  in  need  of  friends  he  wanted  only 
their  services,  and  those  could  be  purchased  with  money.  Society  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  was  determmed  never  to  involve  himself  in  its 
«iares-*its  pretended  claims,  its  reciprocities  and  annoyances.  But  he 
Hd  want,  notwithstanding,  some  kinaly  thing  to  keep  about  him,  for  he 
was  growing  old  and  feeble,  and  had  many  painful  infirmities.  Above 
•UL  he  wanted  somebody  to  keep  his  servants  from  robbing  him,  and  he 
knew  only  of  one  infallible  means  of  securing  himself  from  such  depreda- 
tions. It  was  to  make  it  the  interest  of  somebody  with  young  and 
vatehful  eyes  to  preserve  his  property — ^in  other  words,  to  help  him  to 
hoard  and  make  the  most  of  iC  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit  after  his 
death.  Had  the  probability  of  any  one  dobg  this  without  such  a  motive 
been  suggested  to  him,  he  would  have  treated  the  idea  with  the  utmost 
contempt ;  for  his  belief  in  human  integrity  was  pretty  nearly  commen- 
tvttte  with  hb  belief  in  the  reality  and  worth  of  human  affection. 

It  was  very  natural  for  a  man  like  Alexander  Johnstone  to  believe  that, 
if  he  took  the  trouble  to  claim  his  young  relatives,  and  if  he  held  out  to 
Ihem  the  hope  of  reward  proportioned  to  their  faithfulness  in  his  service, 
he  should  ensure  for  himself  all  that  they  were  capable  of  rendering  him 
in  the  way  of  personal  attention ;  and  poor  as  he  knew  them  to  be,  he 
iBtertained  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  out  that  their  vigilant  endeavors 
would  soon  be  enlbted  on  his  side,  to  watch,  detect,  and  punish,  those 
aDcroachments  upon  his  property,  under  the  apprehension  of  which  ha 
perpetually  suffering,  even  more  than  he  suffered  from  bodily  dis- 


The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Egerton  was  more  mtif^ing  to  her  uncle 
than  she  had  ventured  to  expect.  He  thought  she  looked  o^od-humored, 
Und,  and  comfortable  ;  and,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  deal  in  sUves,  and 
to  make  calculations  upon  his  money's  worth  of  human  fitness  and  capa- 
Wiiiy,  the  estimate  of  Edith's  worth  to  himself,  according  to  his  marKet 
▼alue,  was  very  high  indeed. 

Edith  on  her  part,  though  experiencing  a  little  personal  repulsion  in 
die  first  interview,  had  been  so  prepared  by  her  own  feelings  and  imag- 
ination to  attribute  every  cooceivabie  virtue  to  an  aged  and  wealthy  un- 
de,  who  had  the  benevolence  to  claim  her  brother  and  herself  as  his 
searest  reUtives,  and  to  hold  out  to  her  the  hope  that  they  should  event- 
«ally  profit  by  his  wealth,  that  scarcely  could  any  amount  of  deformit;|r, 
either  of  mind  or  body,  have  made  her  otherwise  than  respectful,  admi- 
ring, and  devoted  in  toe  extreme. 

*'  If  y  uncle  wishes  me  to  live  with  him  entirely,"  said  she  to  Mrs.  Lee. 
•D  returning  home  from  her  early  and  respectful  call  upon  the  old  gen* 
ileman. 

*'  And  your  brother  ?*'  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

•^  Oh,  Haory  wiU  lire  witk  Mm,  of  eovte,  if  I  do.'* 


« 
« 
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"  Have  you  told  your  uncle  how  ill  he  is  ?" 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I  intend  to  tell  him  to-morrow,  for  1  am  to  spend  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  him,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  enter  into  aone 
arrangementfl  for  the  future." 

Should  you  like  to  live  with  him  ?" 

Exceedingly/' 

Why  would  you  like  it  ?" 

"  I  am  BO  fond  of  nice  old  men."  " 

^  You  find  Mr.  Johnstone  a  nice  old  man,  then  ?" 

^  Why  not  exactly  nice.     I  should  hardly  say  that** 

"  Good  then  ?" 

**  I  really  cannot  telL  I  heard  him  swear  at  his  black  servant.  And 
I  am  afraid,  from  something  which  he  said  inadvertently,  that  he  never 
goes  to  any  place  of  worship." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  idea  of  wishing  to  live  with  such  a  man. 
May  I  ask  what  there  would  be  to  make  it  pleasant  V* 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  should  hope  to  do  him  good." 

"  A  very  laudable  desire,  certamly ;  but  that,  at  his  age,  and  with  Ui 
habits,  would  scarcely  be  so  easy  a  task  as  to  make  it  very  pleasant" 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  nurse  him.     You  know  I  am  an  excellent 


nurse." 


"  Ah !  Miss  Egerton,  you  have  one  upon  your  hands  already,  who 
requires  more  nursing  than  you  alone  will  ever  be  able  to  accomplish. 
How  is  it  possible  then  that  you  can  dream  of  undertaking  any  other  datj 
of  so  absorbing  a  nature  ?" 

"  But  Henry  will  live  with  us,  as  I  said  before.  I  should  never  think 
of  leaving  him." 

Mrs.  Lee  shook  her  head  doubtfully,  and  added,  m  a  more  than  nsoal- 
ly  serious  tone — "  One  thing  I  must  urge  upon  you.  Miss  Egerton — that 
in  your  arrangements  with  your  uncle,  you  should  be  perfectly  explicit 
and  perfectly  sincere.  The  duty  of  caring  for  your  brother  is  no  matter 
of  choice.  It  is  imperative  upon  you.  Consequently,  whatever  inter- 
feres with  that  can  be  no  duty  to  you ;  for  we  are  never  charged  with 
more  than  we  can  perform." 

Edith  blushed  deeply,  but  said  nothing.  She  did  not  like  to  be  talked 
to  in  this  manner  by  Mrs.  Lee.  Besides  which,  her  devotion  to  her 
brother  was  her  crowning  merit.  If  that  should  be  disputed,  it  wooU 
be  strange  indeed  ;  and  no  one,  she  thought,  but  Mrs.  Lee  would  dreaaa 
of  such  a  thing. 

Her  interview  with  her  \mcle  on  the  following  morning  was  still  more 
satisfactory  than  before.  He  appeared  almost  inclined  to  adopt  her  at 
once,  and  to  take  her  immediately  into  his  confidence  on  trust ;  only  that 
he  habitually  doubted  every  human  being,  especially  where  there  was  an 
end  to  be  gained  by  a  plausible  or  pleasing  manner.  Mr.  Johnstone  waa 
therefore  a  little  on  his  guard  when  he  said  to  his  niece — "Isnppoae 
there  is  nothing  which  ne^  necessarily  stand  in  the  way  of  yoor  conung 
to  keep  my  house  for  me,  as  soon  as  I  find  one  to  please  me  V 

Edith  blushed,  and  hesitated,  for  her  conscience  reminded  her  of  the 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Lee  on  the  previous  evening ;  but  she  brought 
herself  at  last  to  utter  in  a  faltering  manner  the  words,  "  My  brother—** 

"  Is  your  brother  in  any  line  of  business  ?"  asked  Mr.  Johnstone. 

Edith  again  blushed  deeply.    She  was  naturally  prood,  though  ahe  did 


« 
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not  know  it,  and  had  imbibed  all  the  romantic  notions  held  by  her  brothei 
on  the  superiority  of  literary  poverty  orer  trade  or  business  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

"  My  brother  never  has  followed  any  pursuit  but  that  of  literature," 
said  she. 

"Of  what  ?"  said  her  uncle,  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  her 
words. 

Of  literature/'  she  repeated. 

Do  you  mean  writing,  or  reading  ?"  asked  her  uncle. 

Both,"  replied  Edith. 

"  Ue  may  well  be  poor,'*  said  the  man  of  wealth,  with  an  expression  of 
ineffable  contempt.  '*  I  suppose  if  ho  came  to  live  with  me,  he  would  fill 
my  house  with  papers  and  magazines,  and  I  should  have  my  carpet  cov- 
ered with  ink.  If  I  dislike  one  thins  in  the  creation  more  than  another, 
it  Li  a  literary  young  man  ;  unless,  indeed,  I  should  happen  to  fall  in  with 
a  literary  young  woman.     I  hope  you  are  not  one.** 

"  Oh,  no,**  said  Eldith,  endeavoring  to  smile ;  and  still  wbhing  to  say 
more  about  her  brother,  she  added — **  Henry,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  too 
31  just  now  to  take  pleasure  in  books  or  in  any  thing  else.* 

''  111  !'*  exclaimea  Mr.  Johnstone,  with  evident  uneasiness.  *'  How,— 
in  what  way,  is  he  ill  ?     I  hope  nothing  infectious.** 

"  Not  at  all,**  said  Edith.     '*  He  has  had  a  paralytic  affection.** 

"A  fit!*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Johnstone  with  extreme  horror.  "I'm  not 
goinff  to  have  anybody  in  my  house  who  has  fits.** 

Emth  did  her  best  to  explain  that  her  brother's  illness  was  a  solitary 
and  recent  attack,  and  not  at  all  of  the  nature  which  her  uncle  appre- 
hended ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  allay  his  fe;irs  after  they  had  once  been 
roused ;  for  if  fits  in  general  were  infectious,  as  he  persisted  in  asserting 
that  they  were,  this  was  precisely  one  of  those  cases  in  which  he  knew 
and  felt  that  money  could  do  nothing  for  liim.  The  fact  was,  Mr.  John- 
stone had  been  informed  by  his  medical  attendants  that  he  himself  was 
in  the  utmost  danger  of  an  attack  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  it  was  only 
with  a  view  to  prcscr>'e  the  remnant  of  liis  shattered  constitution  by  se- 
curing the  advantages  of  a  chance  of  scene  and  occupation,  that  he  had 
torn  himself  away  from  the  fruitful  soil  on  which  he  had  reaped  so  many 
golden  harvests.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  for  one  who  nad,  during 
so  many  years,  experienced  nothing  more  palpable  than  the  infallibility 
of  his  pecuniary  resources  to  work  out  every  purpose  of  his  will — it  was 
a  strange  sensation  to  be  told,  that  he  was  very  likely  to  die ;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  feel,  that  if  his  last  enemy  should  overtake  him,  not 
all  the  wealth  in  his  coffers,  nor  all  the  slaves  on  his  plantations,  would 
be  sufBcient  to  buy  him  off, — no,  not  even  to  purchase  the  respite  of  a 
single  hour. 

Mr.  Johnstone  did  what  he  could,  however.  He  sold  all  the  property 
which  could  eaisilv  be  disposed  of,  and  set  out  for  England.  lie  would 
in  all  probability  have  set  out  for  the  moon,  had  that  been  recommended ; 
for  he  was  determined  to  do  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  rather  than  give 
himself  up  to  die. 

No  wonder,  with  these  impressions  hanng  been  so  recently  made  upon 
his  mind,  that  Mr.  Johnstone  should  shrink  and  shudder  ut  the  bare  idea 
of  witnessing  in  another  tlie  aspect  of  that  di<M'jLHe,  which,  in  his  own 
case,  it  was  apprehended  would  prove  a  certain  prelude  to  his  final  dis- 
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solution.  The  very  thought  of  such  a  spectacle,  always  near  at  handL 
at  his  board,  beside  his  hearth,  haunting  him  Hke  one  of  those  spectnl 
visions  of  themselves  which  are  said  to  have  sometimes  haunted  per- 
sons on  the  eve  of  death — the  very  thought  that  he  should  no  sooner 
set  foot  in  England  than  this  terrible  doom  should  threaten  to  overwhelm 
bim,  was  indeed  a  blow  to  his  hopes  which  he  had  been  little  prepared 
for ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  evinced  on  Edith's  mention  of  her  broth- 
er, w<is  such  as  she  found  it  impossible  to  account  for ;  more  especially 
as  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  sympathy  or  compassion  for  the  sufferer 
himself. 

One  fact,  however,  was  sufficiently  clear — that  there  was  no  hope  of 
her  brother  being  received  under  the  shelter  of  her  uncle's  rooC  nor 
adopted  like  herself ;  and  under  this  conviction,  the  mind  of  Edith  be* 
came  filled  with  vague  calculations,  and  bewildering  thoughts,  all  tendh^ 
to  prove  that  it  was  her  duty  to  remain  with  her  uncle,  and  try  to  make 
him  a  better  man ;  more  especially  as  he  appeared  to  be  drawing  rery 
rapidly  towards  the  last  stage  of  his  earthly  career. 

Ah !  how  often  do  we  deceive  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  an 
loving,  when  we  are  only  feasting  upon  the  luxury  of  being  loted  I 
How  often  do  we  imagine  ourselves  devoted,  self-sacrificing,  lost. to  car* 
selves,  and  absorbed  in  the  existence  of  another,  when  we  are  only  reap* 
ing  the  har\*est  which  our  vanity  has  sown,  in  the  affection,  the  de- 
pendence, the  necessity  for  our  presence  and  support,  which  our  nnceae- 
ing  enorts  have  purchased  for  us !  How  often  too  does  some  snddflu 
and  unexpected  change  in  our  affairs  reveal  the  true  state  of  our  feel- 
ings, and  show  that  it  was  self  all  the  while  that  we  were  aeekiog  to 
gratify,  only  under  its  more  specious  and  attractive  form,  as  reflected  in 
the  person  of  a  friend  or  a  brother ! 

Edith  Egerton  might  have  read  a  deep  lesson,  not  only  in  her  brother^ 
melancholy  afBiction,  but  in  the  subsequent  circumstances  which  formed 
the  commencement  of  a  new  life  to  her ;  she  might  have  read  more  of 
the  history  of  her  own  heart  in  these  few  days  and  weeks,  than  had 
been  developed  in  the  whole  of  her  previous  life.  But  she  was  nd 
naturally  nor  habitually  a  lover  of  the  truth ;  she  liked  to  imprint  fiur 
characters  upon  the  page  of  observation,  and  to  read  them  according  to 
her  own  version.  Principle  had  as  Uttle  to  do  with  the  transcript  thera^ 
as  with  the  meaning  which  she  compelled  it  to  convey.  Every  thing 
which  she  thought,  felt,  or  did,  was  the  result  of  impulse,  acting  upon  a 
tender,  amiable,  and  dependent  nature.  Was  there  any  thing  m  such  a 
character  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  becoming  a  universal  faT<Mnie? 
was  she  not  rather  the  kind  of  character  which  the  world  delights  in-— 
which  it  can  do  as  it  likes  with,  and  therefore  pampers  with  ita  flatteiy, 
and  turns  about  with  its  ever-changing  opinions ;  and  then,  when  some 
temporary  charm  has  faded,  grows  tired  of,  and  forgets  ? 

And  yet  the  world  cries  out  for  principle — and  blames  the  poor  for 
wanting  it — and  advertises  for  it  in  servants,  and  dependents ;  and  deem 
no  partnership  but  that  of  marriage  secure  or  advantageous  without  it. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

Tbi  popularity  of  Miss  Egerton  grew  rapidly  upon  the  fruitful  soil  of 
her  uncle's  pecuniary  resources.  No  one  was  naore  determined  to  foster 
and  improve  this  growth  than  Mrs.  Norris,  who,  ever  mnce  her  cjuarrel 
with  Dorothy,  had  oeen  very  much  in  want  of  some  attractive  object  to 
brioff  together  pleasant  parties  at  her  house. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  then,  that  instead  of  being  the  subject  of  a 
charitable  subscription,  the  young  lady  in  question  was  likely  to  be  the 
heiress  of  what  was  reported  to  be  prodigious  wealth,  than  the  door  of 
her  residence,  formerly  so  little  known  or  sought,  was  besieged  with 
eallers,  who  were  only  deterred  by  the  muffled  knocker  from  making 
good  their  entrance ;  and  who,  even  on  the  sight  of  that  melancholy 
signal,  were  not  satisfied  to  depart  without  leaving  more  messages  oif 
kmdness  and  condolence  than  the  unaccustomed  servant  could  possibly 
remember  so  as  to  convey,  with  any  degree  of  correctness,  to  the  interior 
of  the  dwelling. 

"  And  all  this,"  said  Edith,  "  after  my  brother  has  ceased  to  under> 
stand  or  to  value  it  !*'  And  many  a  soft  tear  stole  down  her  cheeks  aa 
the  reflected  what  would  have  been  his  intense  enjoyment  of  these  in* 
dabitable  evidences  of  distinction. 

But  Edith  failed  to  understand  her  brother's  character  here,  as  on 
many  other  points.  It  was  not  the  mere  attentions  of  society,  as  such, 
which  he  coveted.  It  was  incense  offered  to  his  genius— or,  rather,  to 
genius  in  general,  and  his  own  full  share  poured  out  upon  his  heart  from 
that.  Without  this,  flattery  had  few  cnarms  for  him;  and  to  be  a 
favorite  with  society  on  any  other  terms  than  as  a  poet,  and  a  man  of 
distinguished  talent,  would  have  been  more  revolting  to  his  taste,  than 
dpratifying  to  his  vanity. 

His  sister,  however,  deplored  his  present  privation  very  deeply,  and 
with  much  sincerity  of  feeling ;  for  she  would  have  enjoyed  nothing  to 
much  OS  conveying  to  her  brother  the  pleasing  intelligence  of  whose  car* 
riage  had  stood  at  their  door,  what  message  of  inquiry  had  been  sent, 
how  many  delicate  little  presents  for  the  interesting  invalid  had  flowed 
m.  Unless,  indeed,  she  had  been  able  beyond  this  to  introduce  him  into 
that  society  which  now  seemed  opening  its  arms  to  receive  them  both— 
U>  sec  him  there,  admiring  and  admired,  the  friend  of  literary  men,  the 
idol  of  distinguished  women,  the  universal  favorite,  and — her  brother 

nui. 

Dark— dark  was  now  the  shadow  which  had  fallen  over  this  pleasant 
picture.  Mrs.  Lee  alone  knew  haw  dark ;  for  Edith,  finding  that  her  aa- 
nstance  was  not  needed,  her  presence  scarcely  recognised  by  her  brother, 
and  her  attentions  no  longer  received  with  any  sign  of  pleasure,  gradu- 
ally withdrew  herself  almost  entirely  from  a  scene  which,  under  any 
circumstances,  must  have  been  repulsive  and  distressing ;  but  which  to 
her,  with  the  secret  consciousness  of  her  own  instrumentality  in  brin^^inff 
oo  the  shock,  still  lurking  about  her  heart,  was  naturally  more  pamfu 
Ckaa  she  posssssed  the  fortitude  (o  sndiira. 
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By  degrees,  then,  Edith  fell  into  the  habit  of  living  very  much  apart ; 
and  finding  that  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended  for  her  brother*8 
life,  slie  even  indulged  herself  with  going  more  from  home  than  had 
hitherto  been  her  habit ;  and  now  that  she  was  herself  so  much  sought 
after,  it  was  no  difficult  thing  to  meet  with  friends  in  whose  society  ahe 
found  a  never-tiring  welcome.  Nor  need  such  a  mode  of  beguiling  her 
solitary  hours  be  thought  extraordinary.  The  aflfection  of  mere  impnbe 
is  quite  equal  to  this,  and  more. 

Amongst  those  who  heard  exag^rated  accounts  of  Miss  Egertoa's 
beauty,  amiable  qualities,  and  general  goodness  and  loveliness  of  chane- 
ter,  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley  was  not  an  iminterested  listener.  She  also 
felt  the  desirableness  of  enlivening  her  parties  by  something  capable  of 
attracting  and  engaging  the  common  order  of  minds.  For  the  cmcow* 
mon,  she  was  herself  sufficient ;  but  as  the  mistress  of  a  large  estaUiak- 
ment,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  rather  a  large  pro- 
portion of  minds  of  the  former  description,  the  society  of  M  ,  like 
many  other  places,  being  very  scantily  supplied  with  the  latter.  Hear- 
ing, too,  that  Mrs.  Norris  had  taken  Miss  Egerton  up,  Dorothy  deter- 
mined  if  possible  to  wrench  the  treasure  from  her  grasp ;  and  encouraged 
by  Arthur  Hamilton,  now  a  frequent  visiter  at  her  villa,  and  alwaya  aa 
eloquent  eulogizer  of  Miss  Egcrton's  charms,  she  was  amongst  those  who 
mode  a  very  early  call  of  inquiry  after  the  brother's  illness. 

In  her  case,  however,  it  was  not  a  mere  call  of  inquiry  which  ahe 
contemplated.  She  had  a  design  beyond  that ;  and  although  frustrated 
in  her  first  attempt,  she  succeeded  the  second  time  in  penetrating  witliai 
the  door ;  and  after  ten  minutes'  conversation,  she  succeeded  also  in  bear- 
ing oif  the  lovely  prize,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  her» 
quietly,  she  said,  but  that  meant  only  that  a  smaller  party  than 
should  meet  for  the  evening,  and  on  this  occasion  Arthur  ^"niU^m 
of  the  number. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  Dorothy  was  disappointed  in  her 
Ute-d'tate  with  Edith.  They  had  no  feelings  in  common.  A  creature 
of  impulse  is  seldom  a  creature  of  strong  feeling  ;  and  the  intellectual 
range  of  Edith's  mind  had  been  submitted  so  wUlingly  to  the  boundazy 
of  custom,  and  the  conventionalities  of  female  life,  that  she  waa  heraetf 
scarcely  conscious  how  far  it  might  have  been  made  to  extend. 

"  She  will  do  very  well  for  the  evening,"  thought  Dorothy,  aa  her  car 
riage  rolled  along,  *'  but  for  myself,  I  must  still  be  alone." 

And  when  the  evening  came  she  soon  found  that  her  calculations  bad 
been  correct.  The  party  for  that  occasion  was  more  select  than  numer* 
ous,  "composed,"  as  Dorothy  had  said  to  her  servant^  Betsy,  whik 
undergoing  the  process  of  decoration  for  the  eveninff,  "  of  some  of  the 
least  intolerable  people  in  the  place."  She  might,  without  any  violatin 
of  the  truth,  have  said,  the  people  with  whom  she  had  the  greatest  de- 
sire to  stand  well ;  for  on  this  evening  she  was  determined  to  enjoj  the 
luxury  of  reigning  supremely  in  the  hearts,  and  before  the  eyes  of  alL 
Thus  she  was  dressed  with  more  than  usual  care ;  and  her  figure,  whea 
she  entered  the  drawing-room,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Edith,  who  always  dressed  with  simplicity,  yet  witJb  extreme  good  taste. 

Indeed,  the  beauty  of  Miss  Egerton  was  of  the  kind  which  requires 
no  ornament.  Soft,  glowing,  rich  in  the  coloring  of  her  hair  and  oomr 
plexion,  she  was  a  picture  in  herself ;  but  a  piotura  to  little  plfiaaing  JD 
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tbe  eyes  of  Dorothy,  that  she  betrayed  the  weakness  of  depreciating  those 
charms  which  found  but  too  many  admirers  in  her  presence. 

**  What  is  it  that  you  see  in  that  Miss  Egerton  ?"  said  she,  rathei 
peevishly,  to  Arthur  Hamilton,  once  during  that  evening  when  he  happen- 
ed to  be  near  her. 

**  The  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life,"  he  replied  with 
greet  enthusiasm. 

"  Do  you  think,''  asked  Dorothy,  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  archness, 
^  that  the  picture  would  be  equally  beautiful  without  the  rich  setting  of 
its  golden  frame  ?" 

"  That  is  not  for  me  to  say/'  replied  Arthur,  *'  but  when,  except  in 
this  instance,  do  we  find  such  beauty  in  such  a  frame  ?"  and  so  saying  he 
tamed  away,  and  Dorothy  was  left  alone — ^for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
enjoyed  the  power  to  draw  around  her  whatever  society  she  pleased,  she 
was  leit  alone !  And  this  was  her  party  of  chosen  friends,  selected  for 
the  very  purpose  of  enjoying  their  united  homage ;  yet  here,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  exquisite  embellishments  of  life,  for  which  she  had  sold  her- 
•elf — here,  gorgeously  dressed  as  she  was,  and  captivating  and  irresisti* 
Ue  as  she  was  always  told  that  she  must  be — ^here,  she  was  left  alone ! 

Had  any  one  been  closely  observing  the  lady  of  the  .house  on  that 
evening,  they  would  have  seen  that  for  a  while  a  dark  expression  rested 
on  her  countenance,  almost  fearful  to  contemplate  in  one  so  young,  so 
passionate,  and  so  Utile  restrained  by  the  common  usages  of  society.  It 
was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn,  as  she  rose  from  the  couch  on 
which  she  had  been  reclining — on  which  she  had  often  reclined  with  ad- 
nirers  at  her  feet,  and  walked  towards  another  part  of  the  room,  where 
liiss  Egerton  sat,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  listening  ^oup,  all  apparently 
ftlflBorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  simple  narrative  which  she  was  relating 
of  her  shipwreck.  And  to  do  Edith  justice,  she  told  this  with  so  little 
attempt  at  effect,  that  the  horrors  she  described,  in  connection  with  her 
own  delicacy  and  loveliness,  produced  a  deeper  impression  upon  her 
audience  than  the  most  powerful  display  of  studied  eloquence. 

Dorothy,  determined  not  to  have  it  seen  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to 
sink  into  obscurity,  had  joined  the  party  of  listeners,  and  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  one  of  the  most  absorbed  and  attentive,  prolongmg  the  conversa- 
tion by  many  inquiries  of  her  own,  in  which  no  one  present  detected  the 
lurking  satire  which  played  upon  her  lips. 

"  But  were  you  at  last  cast  out  upon  the  shore,  like  Jonah  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Or  like  one  of  the  divinities  of  old  ?"  suggested  one  of  the  party. 

Edith  blushed  deeply,  and  hesitated  a  moment  before  she  answered, 
**  I  was  saved,"  said  she,  **  by  a  strong  arm  and  a  bold  heart.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  other  man  in  the  world — any  other  person — any 
other—" 

The  speaker  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  story  became  intensely 
interesting  to  the  female  portion  of  the  audience. 

"  Ah  !'  said  Dorothy,  "  I  thought  there  must  be  a  hero  in  the  case. 
We  would  not  distress  you,  but  we  are  dying  to  hear  his  name.  Only 
fais  name — two  words  will  satisfy  us." 

"  Arnold  Lee,"  said  Edith. 

Those  two  words  were  indeed  suflicient  to  satisfy  the  inquirer.  The 
next  moment  the  whole  party  wore  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  and 
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sudden  crash.  A  beautiful  porcelain  vase  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  ami 
lay  shivered  in  a  thousand  pieces.  Dorothy  bemoaned  its  destruction  in 
language  rather  exaggerated ;  and  with  flushed  £iice  and  disordered 
looks,  she  stooped  to  gather  some  of  the  fragments  from  the  ground.  Bvt 
the  accidental  disturbance  soon  subsided,  and  the  party  were  b^^ininig 
to  gather  again  around  the  same  point  of  attraction,  when  Dorothy  pro- 
posed music  as  a  change  in  the  entertainment ;  and  playfully  toucfaiv 
with  her  fan  the  shoulder  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  she  smq  in  a  marked  and 
meaning  manner,  "  As  for  you,  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  shall  not  sufier  yon  to 
remainlonger  under  the  power  of  the  enchantress.  Believe  me,  I  htfe 
too  great  a  regard  for  your  honor  as  a  true  and  faiUiful  knight." 

Edith  looked  up  inquiringly.  Her  eyes  asked  plainly^  **  Is  Mr.  Hand- 
ton  engaged  ?"  and  Dorothy  answered  by  an  expression  quite  as  intdE- 
gible,  that  he  was. 

It  was  a  moment  of  fiery  indignation  to  the  subject  of  these  remarin. 
What  right  had  Dorothy  to  discuss  his  obliffations  m  this  public  maimer? 
His  countenance  was  flushed  with  the  passion  to  which  he  dared  not  sive 
utterance,  and  hb  eye  would  have  looked  an  utter  denial  of  her  im^ed 
assertion,  only  that  eyes  will  look  the  truth,  in  spito  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  heart. 

What  was  there  in  this  little  select  and  social  party  which  rendeied  it 
so  unsatisfactory  to  those  who  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  conduct- 
ing it?  Something  there  must  have  been,  far  from  enjoyment;  ftr 
though  music  was  resorted  to,  and  some  of  the  most  popular  airs  wen 
played  and  sung,  and  although  many  voices  joined  in  producing  a  har- 
mony so  perfect  as  to  enchant  the  listening  ear,  there  were  hearts  (iMt 
beat  with  feelings  strangely  discordant,  and  opposed  to  peace  and  jcj. 
And  thus  the  time  wore  on,  and  the  very  evening  that  was  to  hMe 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  all  that  woman's  vanity  delights  in,  left  a  aterib 
waste — barren,  and  unproductive  of  a  single  satismction,  beyond  As 
simple  conviction  that  it  was  past  and  could  return  no  more. 

And  now  the  guests  were  gone,  and  Dorothy  was  left  indeed  alone. 
Alone  !  It  is  the  very  time  when  those  who  are  united  in  heart  as  well 
as  hand  enjoy  the  most  entire  communion — ^the  most  perfect  intercoam^ 
because  they  are  thrown  back  again  upon  each  other's  loved  compaaiaB- 
ship,  the  more  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  that  temporary  separation,  and 
the  dispersion  of  their  mutual  thoughts  amongst  uncongenial  minds.  It 
is  the  very  time  when  language  seems  scarcely  needed  for  the  soul-eoni- 
munion  of  those  who  dwell  together  in  their  inmost  hearts.  To  feel 
themselves  at  home — at  their  oum  home,  after  the  visitation  of  tlioae 
stranger  guests — to  breathe  the  genial  air  of  their  own  paradise  again, 
untroubled  by  the  mixture  of  an  alien  atmosphere.  To  think,  to  apeil^ 
to  move,  with  perfect  freedom — to  pour  out  the  full  heart,  or  to  be  sileiit, 
perhaps  happier  still.  Ah !  there  is  liberty  as  well  as  enjoyment  in  those 
sweet  moments,  beyond  what  wealth  could  ever  buy---beyond  what 
power,  or  influence,  or  distinction  ever  could  command. 

But  in  the  present  instance,  instead  of  the  soul-communion,  it  was  the 
true  loneliness  which  came  last ;  for  now  the  guests  were  gone,  and  k$ 
was  there,  and  both  were  weary  ;  but  not  a  won!  of  sympathy  was  thein 
to  interchange. 

Frederic  Ashley  was  not  a  man  to  occupy  himself  with  sentimental 
lusings.    He  too  had  been  tired  of  the  evening,  and  its  nnprodiietife 
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ootiiings ;  for  IB  all  that  passed  he  took  no  deeper  part  than  jost  to  skim 
the  surface  ;  and  therefore  all  evenings  were  very  much  the  same  to  him, 
except  that  he  g^w  tired  of  always  spending  money  upon  other  people's 
pleasures.  Thus  he  began  in  time  to  count  the  cost;  and  even  now  was 
OQsy  with  his  pencil,  making  out  a  list  of  items  of  extravagance,  previous 
In  a  proposal  of  certain  items  of  curtailment,  which  he  intendeo.  before 
he  slept  that  night,  to  lay  before  his  wife. 

What  an  immeasurable  distance  may  sometimes  lie  between  the  Uioughts 
and  feelings  of  two  individuals  apparently  brought  into  close  contact  with 
each  other,  and  similarly  circumstanced  m  outward  things !  While  Fred- 
eric Ashley  sat  ia  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  with  paper  and  pencil  in 
his  hand,  sometimes  casting  looks  up  to  the  ceiling,  which  might  have 
been,  for  any  thing  a  casual  observer  would  have  known,  looks  of  deep 
sentiment ;  his  wife  had  cast  herself  in  listless  attitude  upon  a  couch,  be- 
side a  window  opening  out  upon  a  beautiful  lawn  which  stretched  towards 
the  ea^t,  and  while  the  sultry  air  of  the  hot  room  oppcessed  her,  she  had 
thrown  up  the  sash  and  drawn  aside  the  curtains,  to  let  in  the  freshening 
ffales  that  swept  along  the  distant  valley,  and  now  stole  over  her  tired 
brow,  and  fanned  the  fever  of  her  cheek. 

Suddenly  her  husband  started  from  his  seat.  She  was  nervous  and 
excitable.  He  might  be  coming  to  apeak  to  her — to  say  that  he  was 
feeling  wUh  aod/or  her.  But  na  He  had  a  habit  of  always  putting  out 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lights  so  soon  as  company  was  g^ne,  and  this 
night  he  had  forgotten  this  familiar  act  until  considerable  waste  had  taken 
|riace  amongst  his  household  luminaries,  and  this  conviction  added  to  the 
aharpness  and  determination  with  which  his  further  calculations  were 
pursued.  Not  that  Frederic  Ashley  was  a  man  to  grudge  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  thing  which  really  told  upon  his  estimate  of  life,  and  the  good 
which  life  was  eapable  of  giving.  Whatever  added  but  a  single  spark  to 
the  brilliance  of  his  own  position  in  the  hemisphere  of  aocial  distmction, 
was  not  and  could  not  be  esteemed  a  waste.  But  to  bum  all  these 
tights  for  nothing  I  Thai  was  the  thought  that  roused  him  from  his 
eaiculations,  and  made  him  hasten  on  through  silent  rooms,  and  haH, 
and  corridor,  to  see  that  all  was  riffht,  and  then  return  to  take  his 
distant  place  again  beside  a  single  aim  and  soUtary  candle,  burning  at 
the  table  where  his  items  of  unnecessary  expenditure  had  yet  to  be  com- 
ideted. 

The  lady  of  the  house  knew  nothing  of  the  preparation  which  was  go- 
ing on  for  the  clipping  of  her  wild  wings.  Just  then  she  cared  nothing. 
Her  heart  was  sick  and  weary ;  and  she  only  wanted  something,  or  some 
one,  to  appeal  to,  who  had  a  tone  or  touch  of  sympathy  about  them. 
She  was  young  too,  though  so  resolute,  and  sometimes  bold ;  and  wo- 
man's youth  has  always  its  weak  moments,  when  tears  too  readily  suffuse 
the  eyes,  and  sadness  shadows  the  young  heart  with  clouds,  heavy  with 
tenderness  as  well  as  grief.  Alas  I  for  woman  in  such  moods !  What 
have  they  not  wrought  in  her  oxperieace !  A  leaning  almost  anywhere 
to  find  the  kindness  and  the  sympathy  she  pines  for ;  a  gratitude  too 
deep  £or  words,  expressed  in  thoughts  and  acts,  of  which  the  ungenerous 
are  too  quick  to  take  advantage ;  a  eonfiding  where  there  should  be  no 
trust ;  an  appealing  where  there  is  no  true  protection ;  a  yielding  where 
there  is  no  real  mercy—- all  this  haa  been,  and  ever  is,  the  consequence  of 
that  weak  moodin  woman,  in  whkh  her  wounded  vaoit|r  reocsls  upen 
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her  soul,  and  her  sad  heart  tells  her  she  is  desolate,  because  she  is  no 
longer  flattered  and  admired. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Dorothy  was  not  particularly  subject 
to  these  moods ;  and  m  proportion  as  they  were  strange  to  her  ezpe- 
rience,  thev  fell  upon  her  with  the  heavier  weight.  On  the  present  oo- 
casion,  she  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  control  her  feelings,  or  to  nan- 
mon  her  constitutional  firmnesa  to  her  aid,  that  gasing  as  she  did  upon 
the  distant  light,  by  which  her  husband  sat,  she  felt  the  glimmering  and 
confusion  of  hot  tears,  which  multiplied  into  a  thousand  that  b^Amxj 
spark  ;  and  then,  as  if  the  floodgates  of  a  pent-up  stream  had  sudden^ 
been  opened,  she  covered  her  nice,  and  wept  aa  a  child  would  weep  ia 
the  presence  of  its  mother. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  so  young,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  sndi 
ebullitions  of  feeling,  to  weep  in  this  way,  and  not  to  expect  to  ezc»te  al 
least  some  pretence  to  sympathy  and  consolation.  A  sudden  thougkk^ 
too,  had  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  young  wife — ^that  perhaps  hat 
husband  had  a  heart ;  and  out  of  the  very  fulness  and  bitterness  of  hor 
own,  she  longed  to  make  some  desperate  appeal  to  his.  She  longed  to 
compel  him  to  feel  for  her — to  wring  out  of  his  cold  nature  some  weuth 
bility  to  suflering  in  the  abstract ;  and,  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  be- 
ing bound  together  to  travel  the  long  journey  of  life  in  company,  dw 
longed  to  make  him  imderstand  and  acknowledge,  that  more  belonged  to 
that  companionship  than  a  mere  external  recognition  of  its  claims. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  strong  feeling  of  some  constitutions  which  €ar> 
ries  conviction  along  with  it  Dorothy's  was  of  this  nature  ;  when  ds 
did  feel,  it  was  to  such  excess  that  her  own  emotions  seemed  to  por- 
rade  the  very  atmosphere  she  breathed,  to  fill  all  space,  and  thus  to 
make  themselves  a  part  of  other  minds,  and  to  set  in  motion  impulses  of 
other  natures  which  must  of  necessity  vibrate  in  harmony  with  her  own. 
It  is  true,  she  felt  most  acutely  for  herself ;  but  her  emotions  for  thai 
very  reason  were  all  absorbing,  passionate,  and  powerful  in  the  extreme. 

Under  the  impression,  that  because  she  felt  to  such  excess,  her  hus- 
band must  be  feeling  too" — because  she  pitied  herself  in  the  great  desola- 
tion of  her  isolated  life,  he  must  of  necessity  be  inspired  with  pity  for  her 
because  she  wept,  he  must  perforce  be  touched  witn  sympathy  and  'eom- 
passion ;  under  this  impression,  she  persuaded  herself  at  la^  that  hsr 
husband  was  actually  melted  by  her  grief — that  he  would  now  throw  off 
that  cold  exterior  which  had  so  often  repulsed  and  chilled  her ;  and, 
yielding  to  his  better,  kinder  nature,  would  perhaps  draw  near,  and 
speak  to  her  in  soothing  words — ^nay,  possibly  would  blend  his  tean  widi 
hers. 

Surely  it  must  be  so,  for  now  he  has  risen  from  his  seat — ^he  is  aetoslj 
walking  across  the  room  towards  her — he  stands  beside  the  couch— 1m 
b^ids  over — oh  !  blessed  moment  of  heart  intercourse-— of  sympathy  of 
soul,  it  has  come  at  last ;  and  how  much  will  be  foi^ven — how  much  for- 
gotten— ^how  much  reconciled,  when  he  has  spoken  those  few  atonng 
words,  for  which  her  very  soul  is  achmg.  Still  he  stands  beside  her — 
closer— closer.    She  dare  not  uncover  her  face  until  he  shall  have 


firmed  her  hopes.     He  gently  moves  the  couch  on  wUch  she  is  recliniiy 
What  can  it  mean  ? 


"  Dorothy,"  said  he,  "  you  are  always  pushing  that  eonoh  against 
iM ;  you  have  already  rubbed  ofif  all  the  gilding  from  the  paaaL" 
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Horrible  1  There  was  no  kindness  either  in  the  tone  in  which  this  sen* 
lence  was  uttered.  The  words  were  sharp  and  stem,  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  one  of  an  un|>ardonable  nature,  concealing  by  its  own  magni- 
tude, every  virtue— every  suffering— every  chum  either  to  mercy  or  con- 
sideration. 

Dorothy  uttered  not  a  word.  She  still  covered  her  face,  now  burning 
with  indignation ;  but  she  wept  no  more.  Why  should  she  weep  ?  Tears 
were  indeed  a  boon  too  precious  to  bestow  upon  a  man  who  regarded 
more  the  gilding  of  his  walls,  than  the  anguish  of  his  wife. 

But  in  this  she  judged  him  hardly.  It  was  herself  alone  who  was  in 
fault.  He  had  only  acted  out,  in  this  single  instance,  the  principles  upon 
which  his  whole  life  was  conducted.  He  had  only  followed  the  impulse 
of  his  nature,  and  been  himself.  It  was  no  crime  in  himto  be  so.  In 
short,  he  had  common  sense  and  reason  on  his  side*  which  she  had  not ; 
and  yet,  so  wide  apart  had  this  single  trifling  and  accidental  circumstance 
placed  them,  that  Dorothy  felt  for  the  moment  actually  justified  m  hating 
a  man,  whose  only  sin  against  her  was  his  incapability  of  understan  iing 
her  heart.  The  wronff  she  had  practically  done  him,  the  injury,  the  in- 
justice, in  choosing  to  become  his  wife,  bore  no  comparison  with  this. 

**  I  have  been  making  out  some  calculations,*'  said  Mr.  Ashley,  all  ua- 
eonscious  of  the  offence  he  had  committed,  "  which  I  want  you  to  look 
over  with  me  to-night" 

*'  Impossible,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  I  shall  have  no  time  to-morrow,"  said  her  husbandt  "  and  you  do  no^ 
■eem  to  be  particularly  engaged." 

"  I  cannot  look  at  libem/' 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  am  iU." 

'*  Yon  have  been  very  suddenly  attacked.  I  thought  ao  hour  ago, 
that  you  never  looked  better  in  your  life." 

«« I  am  mMerable  then." 
That  is  a  different  thing.    But  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  that, 


<4 


'<  Then  I  don't  choose  it     That  is  enough.' 

**  Mrs.  Ashley,  there  is  another  choice  besides  yours,  in  this  question. 
It  is  my  ekoiee  that  your  expenditure  should  be  curtailed  ;  I  would  wil- 
lingly pay  you  the  comidtment  of  showing  how  this  may  be  done  without 
any  difficulty,  or  privation  to  yourself ;  but  if  you  will  not  listen  to  me, 
you  must  economise  in  any  way  you  choose ;  cmly  my  money  shall  not  be 
thrown  away  as  it  has  been.     Vou  will  please  to  remember  tkat" 

This  was  new  language,  indeed,  to  one  who  had  been  so  lately  flatter- 
ed«  coaxed,  persuaded,  almost  out  of  the  use  of  her  own  senses.  **  My 
BMmey,**  too— that  was  a  startling  sound,  reminding  her  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  world's  opinion  between  herself  and  him — the  immense 
disadvantages  on  her  side— the  prodigious  favor  and  oondesoension  on 
his. 

In  her  cooler  moments  Dorothy  had  too  much  good  sense  to  risk  her 
dignity  and  self-respect  by  such  a  comparison ;  but  she  was  a  passionate 
ereature,  and  with  true  feminine  recklessness  she  demanded  a  reason  for 
not  possessing  an  equal  right  to  the  distribution  of  her  husband**  money. 

"  Simply  because  vou  were  penniless  yourself,"  said  he,  "  and  never 

lew  what  it  was  to  ^ve  fife  iMMOids  of  your  own  before  I  manried  jou." 
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"  Mneb  as  the  world  loves  money/'  said  Dorothj,  eommandfaig  all  her 
energy  and  spirit,  and  determined  not  to  (xppear  cast  down  or  trampled 
npon,  whatever  she  might  fed — **  much  as  the  world  loves  money,  there 
Are  considerations  even  more  important  in  its  estimate  than  that,  and  in 
lhe8  3 1  was  at  least  your  equal.*' 

*^  No  doubt,"  said  her  hioband.  **  In  aecoraplisfaments^  for  lostaBee," 
and  he  laughed  as  he  said  this,  for  he  knew  that  his  words  had  tovehed 
a  tender  point. 

But  if  bis  side  of  the  argument  had  the  advantage  in  facts,  the  totrar- 
rog  passion  of  his  wife,  when  once  aroused,  was  such  as  few  men  would 
have  had  the  courage,  or  perhaps  the  patience  to  wfthstand.  Hen^ 
however,  the  reader  and  the  writer  will  be  alike  disposed  to  leave  the 
contending  parties  to  fight  out  their  own  battle,  as  such  battles,  if  tli0y 
must  be  fought,  should  always  be,  without  an  ear  U>  iHten^  an  eye  to  oIk 
serve,  or  a  tongue  to  tell. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  eloquence  was  on  the  female  side,  tfaa 
power  on  the  other ;  and,  thus  the  weaker  party  having  expended  bar 
passion  in  words>  was  left  to  endure  the  mingled  sufferings  of  8ofitiid% 
exhaustioD,  and  defeat. 

The  guests  were  gone,  but  they  bad  left  behind  them  amongst  the 
glimmering  lights  and  faded  flowers  of  that  evemng's  enteFtainment*  a 
painful  and  humiliating  conviction,  that  whatever  preparation  had  beoi 
made  for  the  indulgence  of  personal  vanity,  or  even  for  enjoyment  of  aaj 
other  kind,  bad  been  made  in  vain.  With  regard  to  them,  there  had 
been  nothing  but  vexation,  bitterness,  and  disappointment.  Thia  mMA 
have  been  more  easily  endured,  had  Dorothy  experienced,  with  reffard  to 
herself,  any  amount,  however  small,  of  secret  satisfaction.  But  ^le  was 
beginning — alas  too  late !  to  find  out  that  the  crowning  act  of  her  lifio^-^ 
that  act  by  which  her  doom  had  been  finally  sealed,  had  been  a»  act  of 
madness  and  of  folly, — beyond  this  an  aet  of  selfishness  too  ;  for  wkat 
but  the  purchase  of  distmction,  and  of  personal  gratiication  to  heraeK 
had  made  up  the  motives  by  which  she  had  been  actuated  ?  Thera  was 
meanness  then  as  well  as  folly  in  the  act,  and  her  punishment,  all  wreteh- 
ed  and  degrading  as  it  was,  could  scarcely  be  looked  upon  ia  bar  cooler 
moments  as  more  severe  than  she  deserved. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  see  that  we  are  justly  punished,  and  aaoJher  to 
meet  our  punishment  with  calmness  and  fortitude.  Patience  waa  m 
virtue,  ta  the  exercise  of  which  Dorothy  was  but  httle  accustomed,  aad 
^et  patience  seemed  to  be  the  only  virtue  wkksh  promised  to  be  araS* 
mg  here.  Patience  I  In  her  present  state  of  mind  she  could  hate 
rushed  upon  the  most  desperate  expedient ;  and  yet  there  waa  nothing 
for  her  but  looking  steadily  on  through  a  long  life,  and  making  the  baal 
of  her  circuBistances.     No  human  help  could  aid  her  here.     No  hmoan 

C)wer  could  break  the  iron  ch^n  which  bound  her  now,  and  which  aha 
athed  the  more,  because  it  had  been  self-impoeed. 
''  I  would  not  have  cared,"  she  exclaimed,  m  the  bitterness  of  her  aod, 
^  if  he  had  been  blind,  lame,  decrepit,  hideous  to  lo<A  upoo^  if  he  had 
but  possessed  a  heart  to  which  I  might  have  appealed." 

She  forvot  how  little  heart  she  herself  had  brought  into  the  compact; 
and  that  m  this  respect  at  least,  the  marriage  bond  had  been  entered 
into  on  equal  terms. 

''If  I  had  but  a  friend  I"  she  exclaimed  again^  ^  but  one  finaad  in  the 
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wide  world !"  and  then  her  thoughts  went  wandering  away  into  that 
Canadian  forest  which  they  had  visited  before ;  and  she  saw  again  the 
wide  untrodden  snows  of  that  far-ofif  clime — and  felt  the  stillness,  and 
the  solitude ;  but  not  companionless — oh  !  not  companionless  to  her ! 
And  as  she  mused  upon  these  pictures,  her  fingers  tore  away  the  wreath 
<tf  flowers  which  rustled  in  her  hair,  and  cast  them  to  the  ground — ^how 
worthless  now!  The  gdrgeous  drapery  which  hung  around  her  too— 
the  gilding  of  the  room — ^the  pictures  even,  and  the  statues — she  could 
iMkve  dashed  them  from  their  pedestals  and  trampled  them  to  dust  be* 
Beath  her  feet. 

But  amidst  all  the  strange  chaos  of  her  mind,  Dorothy  essayed  in  vain 
to  smooth  down  the  agonizing  sense  of  her  own  great  culpability.  Per- 
]iap6  it  was  the  happiest  omen  for  herself,  that  this  thought  could  stand 
out  pre-eminently,  and  make  itpelf  he  felt.  Especially  her  late  discordant 
passion  seemed  to  have  separated  her  farther  than  before  from  all  the 
kindly  sympathies  of  life.  Long  past  the  hour  of  midnight  she  was 
still  alone — now  more  alone  than  ever,  lost  in  silent  thought — tearless — 
hopeless,  and  utterly  abandoned  to  despair,  for  now  she  was  lowered  in 
lier  own  esteem.  She  had  felt  before  what  it  was  to  lose  in  some  degree 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  others ;  but  now  she  had  lost  her  own. 
She  had  lowered  herself  to  the  very  dust,  by  the  expression  of  all  those 
aelfish  and  vulgar  passions  by  which  the  most  common  and  the  meanest 
minds  are  influenced.  She  had  uttered  taunt  for  taunt,  reproach  for  bit- 
terness, scorn  for  contempt ;  and  all  in  language  familiar  in  spirit,  if  not 
literally  in  words,  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life ;  for  there  b  something  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  yielded  to  the  utterance  of  gross  and  un- 
warrantable passion,  like  having  been  dragged  down  into  the  very  haunts 
of  vice — something  like  pollution — blasphemy  ;  and  blasphemy,  indeed, 
it  is  against  the  purity  and  majesty  of  God,  the  peace  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  his  awful  yet  benignant  power. 

Such,  then,  is  the  impression  which  it  leaves  behind,  where  the  trans- 
gressor has  a  soul  to  feel  the  harmony  of  creation,  and  to  love  the  Imks 
of  beauty  which  bind  together  the  elements  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom 
pervading  the  whole  of  the  wide  universe  of  mind  as  well  as  matter — to 
say  nothing  of  that  higher,  holier  harmony,  which  blends  the  melodies 
of  earth  with  airs  of  heaven ;  which  blends  the  low  breathing  of  the  sup- 
pliant soul,  crushed  by  the  world  but  yet  regenerate,  and  owned  by  Him 
who  came  into  the  world,  spotless  himself,  to  walk  the  lowliest  paths  of 
earth — blends  even  this  low  prayer  of  the  world's  cast-out  children,  with 
that  Uving  atmosphere  where  every  touch  is  music — every  breath  an  ut- 
terance of  sublime  harmony,  to  which  the  angels  listen,  and  then  sound 
their  own  accord,  filling  all  heaven  with  strains  of  ecstasy  and  love. 
And  we  can  break  thb  harmony— destroy  this  concord — dash,  as  it  were, 
our  daring  hands  across  the  strings  of  golden  harps,  forever  sounding 
our  Creator's  praise,  and  make  a  jar — a  discord — abrupt  and  horrible, 
throughout  creation — a  break  in  the  great  hymn  of  umversal  nature,  at 
which  the  angels  pause,  and  weep  t 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Oppressed  with  the  hurden  of  his  own  thoughtSy  and  harassed  fay 
too  many  cares  to  feel  long  interested  in  the  converaation  to  which  m 
had  been  an  involuntary  listener,  Arnold  Lee  relnnied  to  his  quartets  at 
the  inn  before  any  more  important  fact  had  been  disclosed,  than  that  id 
Morton  having  gone  that  evening  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  soose 
place  at  a  considerable  distance,  where  it  was  beheved  that  food  whieb 
belonged  properly  to  the  working  poor,  was  hoarded  up  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  enhancing  its  price.  This  was  too  frequent  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  excite  in  the  present  instance  any  extraordinary  alarm  about 
the  consequences  of  such  discus»ons;  and  Arnold  was  too  much  ao* 
customed  to  hear  passages  of  conversation  of  a  mmilar  natorey  to  ap* 
prebend  that  his  companions  had  any  definite  meaning  in  what  the^ 
now  said. 

It  was  not  the  least'  amongst  his  many  causes  of  annoyance  and  texi^ 
tion,  that  such  men  were  of  necessity  his  companions ;  and  ofteoy  ia 
his  moods  of  solitary  musing,  he  felt  it  a  severe  test  of  his  fortitadsb 
as  well  as  principle,  to  continue  from  day  to  day  working  on  with  aiiek 
men,  while  there  were  few  things,  except  the  single  pre-eDoinence  cl 
planning  for  their  labor,  and  directing  them  in  it,  in  which  he  was  hia- 
eelf  at  all  raised  above  the  lowest  and  the  meaner  amongst  them  m 
external  circumstances. 

Had  Arnold  not  possessed  by  nature  an  inherent  love  of  Gonqufiring 
difficulties,  he  would  never  have  gone  on  pursuing  thb  kind  of  life  from 
week  to  week,  as  he  did  now  without  distinction,  and  unrewarded  ezoepl 
by  the  means  of  supplying  the  merest  exigencies  of  his  humble  ezisteneew 
To  him,  however,  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
mere  difficulties  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  saw,  too^ 
that  he  was  about  to  master  them ;  and  although  no  portion  of  the  credit 
of  doing  so  appeared  likely  to  fall  to  his  share, — although  even  his  owm 
patiently  concocted  plans  and  ingenious  discoveries  seemed  about  to  be 
wrested  from  him,  and  placed  to  the  account  of  another. — ^the  simple 
fact  of  working  on,  and  working  successfully,  so  as  finally  to  attain  a 
useful  end,  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  of  which  no  one  could  depiif<e 
him. 

It  was  not  then  to  distinguish  himself,  but  to  bring  about  a  great 
good,  that  Arnold  Lee  worked  on,  and  for  the  most  part  worked  dheer- 
fully ;  for  only  when  self  obtained  the  mastery  over  his  feelings^  did 
he  become  dejected,  meldhcboly,  and  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  At  other 
times  he  had  at  least  a  fail-  average  of  enjoyment.  He  had  always 
the  perspective  of  green  and  fruitful  fields,  where  loi^  had  been  a 
useless  and  unsightly  waste.  He  had  the  consciousness  of  good  and 
faithful  service  done  to  his  employers ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  natare 
of  their  conduct  or  feelings  towards  himself,  it  could  not  touch,  nor  injava 
by  the  least  alloy,  his  stnct  integrity  towards  them.  Beyond  this,  he  had 
health  and  strength,  and  independent  feeling,  and  good-will  towards 
every  living  thing,  vnth  natural  kindness  which  kept  his  heart  warm  in- 
ternally, whatever  there  might  be  to  chill  it  from  without ;  and,  as  he 
always  said,  in  numbering  up  his  enjoyments,  he  had  his  own  blessed 
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mother,  the  same  under  all  circumstances,  as  graceful  and  diguifiod  m 
her  poverty  as  in  her  wealth,  and  to  his  eye  as  beautiful  in  her  de- 
clining years  and  wasted  strength,  as  the  loveliest  picture  ^vhich  youth  and 
health  could  possibly  combine  to  form. 

It  was  only  at  times  then  that  Arnold  felt  any  tendency  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  unfavorable  circumstances.  Perhaps  unflattering  would  have 
oeea  a  more  appropriate  word,  for  when  we  look  at  what  the  world  colls 
fnorobU,  we  are  led  to  question  whether,  as  relates  to  the  ultimate  good 
of  the  agents  employed,  hard  work  and  hard  treatment  may  not  some- 
tknes  be  really  more  advantageous  than  the  soft  indulgences  and  specious 
plausibilities  of  what  is  popularly  considered  a  highly  prosperous  fife. 

Arnold  Lee  had  little  opportimity  of  making  this  comparison.  Isolated, 
neglected,  and  even  contemned,  he  had  the  manliness  to  restrain  himself 
at  much  from  making  any  outward  complaint,  as  from  presuming  upon 
those  privileges  of  social  life,  amongst  which  he  knew  too  well  that  he 
should  be  perpetually  subjected  to  humiliation,  if  not  to  absolute  repulse. 

Still  it  was  natural  and  reasonable  to  wish  sometimes  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  work  at  his  present  occupation  with  a  different  set  of  men.  His 
companions  of  every  aay  were  beings  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  humanity, 
the  very  offscourings  of  society,  outcasts  from  the  fellowship  of  mankind. 
In  all  occupations  of  a  similar  nature  this  is  more  or  less  the  case ;  but, 
m  the  present  instance,  the  habits  of  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  his  choice  of  the 
cheapest  accidental  agency,  tended  very  much  to  place  the  hands  em- 
i^yed  upon  the  embankment  at  a  disadvantage  with  that  class  of  men 
m  general.  There  was  haste,  too,  to  be  considered  in  the  works  now 
carried  on  along  the  shore  ;  for  whatever  had  to  be  done  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  autumnal  floods,  and  consequently  any  man  who  could 
aandle  a  spade  or  wheel  a  barrow  in  his  sober  moods,  might  earn  a 
scanty  pittance  under  Arnold's  direction. 

As  Arnold  was  about  to  re-enter  the  inn  on  the  evening  in  question, 
be  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  hostess,  who  informed  him  that  a  gentle- 
man had  arrived  who  had  been  inquiring  for  him ;  and  on  learning  that 
tbe  stranger  was  then  taking  his  supper  or  his  dinner,  the  woman  was 
not  certain  which,  in  the  litUe  parlor,  which  was  considered  her  state- 
room, Arnold  made  bold  to  enter,  especially  as  it  was  the  room  to  which 
he  had  an  undoubted  right 

At  the  round  table  of  this  apartment,  now  covered  with  an  unusually 
white  cloth,  and  redolent  of  savory  viands,  sat  a  portly  and  well-dressed 
gentlemanly-looking  man,  evidently  some  stages  advanced  in  yewrs  be- 
yond the  meridian  of  life.  He  was  earnestly  mtent  upon  the  wing  of  a 
fowl,  and  scarcely  looked  up  when  Arnold  entered.  It  was  necessary  to 
call  his  attention  therefore  to  the  fact  of  his  having  inquired  for  him  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Arnold,  "  but  Mrs.  Oreen  tells  me  you 
have  been  inquiring  for  me.     My  name  is  Lee." 

"  Castially,  *  said  the  gentleman,  with  the  slightest  possible  inclination 
oC  bift  head.  **  Busmess  led  me  this  way,  and  I  merely  mentioned  your 
uune,  but  not  at  all  in  the  way  of  asking  for  you." 

^  I  suppose,  then,"  said  Arooki,  *'  your  business  was  not  with  me  ?" 

^  Not  at  all,"  rephed  the  gentleman. 

Arnold  took  up  a  book  and  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  chair, 
saying,  aa  be  did  so, — **  I  pteamie  yoa  will  not  object  to  my  shnig 
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this  room  with  you  for  a  few  minutes,  seeing  that  the  house  affords  no 
other  ?" 

"  I  believe  1  am  the  intruder/'  said  the  gentleman ;  and  he  went  oa 
picking  the  bones  of  his  chicken. 

Arnold  was  or  appeared  to  be  very  soon  lost  in  his  book,  and  reading 
attentively.  In  order  to  be  as  little  mtrusive  as  possible,  he  had  drawn 
his  chair  close  to  the  partition  wall  which  separated  the  little  parlor  frooi 
the  adjoining  room,  where  the  voices  were  becoming  every  moment  load- 
er, and  the  conversation  less  restrained.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one 
placed  so  near  the  wall  not  to  catch  occasionally  some  distinct  exprea- 
sions  which  betrayed  the  nature  of  a  very  warm  discussion  now  going  o^ 
and  Arnold  became  more  interested  than  he  wished  to  be,  for  he  was 
weary  alike  of  the  troubles  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  set  of  men  who  af- 
forded him  nothing  but  disgust,  as  being  only  one  degree  removed  fronn 
the  level  of  brutal  passion  and  animal  indulgence. 

''  Hark  !*'  said  Arnold  at  last,  as  he  started  from  his  seat.  "  Do  yoa 
hear  that  ?     I  am  sure  they  mentioned  the  name  of  Staunton." 

"  Well  V  said  the  traveller,  apparently  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
terested, nor  in  any  way  affected  by  the  intelligence. 

« I  do  believe,  continued  Arnold,  "  they  have  some  of  them  been 
prowling  about  Hatherstone." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?''  replied  the  imperturbable  stranger ;  **  Hather- 
stone  is  not  your  property,  is  it  ?*' 

''  No,  certainly,"  said  Arnold  ;  "  but  I  may  feel  .an  interest  in  it»  not- 
withstanding." 

A  reversionary  interest  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 
No,"  said  Arnold,  rather  abruptly,  for  he  did  not  like  the  nunmer  of 
the  gentleman ;  but  he  still  continued  his  occasional  exclamations,  an  if 
talking  to  himself,  rather  than  to  his  companion.  Amongst  them  weie 
certain  threats  very  impressively  uttered,  such  as,  "  If  they  mean  any 
harm  to  Hatherstone — ' 

"  And  if  they  do,"  said  the  gentleman, ''  is  it  a  greater  crime  to  in- 
jure that  property  than  any  other  ?  It  seems  to  belong  to  nobody,  and 
to  be  falling  rapidly  into  a  state  of  neglect  and  decay." 

"  You  know  the  place,  then  ?"  said  Arnold. 

"  I  knew  it  when  a  boy,"  was  the  indifferent  reply. 
And  my  grandfather,  old  Mr.  Staunton  ?" 
Something  of  him." 
Did  you  know  hb  rough  exterior,  or  his  kind  honorable  heart?** 

**  I  knew  his  rough  exterior.  Do  you  think  there  was  much  else  to 
know." 

"  Oh  yes,  many  good  qualities." 

"  But  I  hear  he  was  very  unjust  in  his  will." 

**  Not  at  all.  He  had  certainly  a  right  to  leave  his  money  where  he 
pleased." 

"  Unjust  to  yourself,  for  instance." 

**  Not  in  the  least ;  I  had  no  claim  upon  his  regard.  My  poor  Oather 
had  forfeited  that,  had  broken  every  tie ;  and  it  was  natural,  nay»  even 
reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  son  would  share  his  want  of  prmciple. 
Besides  which,  I  had  a  right  to  suffer  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  sins  of 
tuch  a  father,  and  I  make  no  complaint  that  it  is  so ;  only  I  don't  like  to 
be  browbeaten  and  taunted  with  the  fiMts.    They  are  bad  enoi^  in 
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IheJiselves,  and  bitter  enough  in  their  consequences,  without  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  reproaches  which  I  do  not  in  myself  deserve." 
Are  you  subject  then  to  this  kind  of  thing  ?" 
To  more  of  it  than  I  know  how  to  bear  with  patience." 
But  you  have  an  honorable  post  here,  a  situation  of  confidence.  27iat 
shows  respect,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  your  employers." 

"  There  are  two  very  powerful  reasons  why  I  am  continued,  and  in 
some  measure  upheld  in  this  post.  In  the  first  place,  I  fill  it  industri- 
ously and  faithfully ;  and  in  the  second,  I  fill  it  cheaply.  Because  of 
my  poor  father's  disgrace  I  am  paid  about  half  the  salary  which  any 
other  person  in  my  situation  would  have.;  and  I  am  perpetually  reminded 
what  a  prodigious  favor  it  is  to  employ  me  at  all." 

"  Your  circumstances,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  must  be  as  galling  as 
Ihose  of  many  of  these  poor  men  who  meet  together  to  abuse  the  richer 
and  more  privileged  classes  by  whom  they  are  oppressed.  I  almost  won- 
der you  do  not  join  your  sympathies  with  theirs,  and  so  become  a  kind 
of  king  amongst  them." 

**  A  king  of  beggars,  truly.     My  ambition  does  not  lie  that  way." 

''  I  spoke  of  your  sympathy,  not  your  ambition. 

*  A  fellow  feeling  makea  us  wondrous  kind.' " 

"  I  have  enough  to  do  to  get  them  to  work  in  the  morning,  after  a 
^ht  spent  in  this  manner.  I  never  make  it  my  business  to  inquire  into 
their  causes  of  suffering  or  complaint." 

"  And  yet  they  are  men." 

"  To  me  they  are  mere  machines,  just  as  essential  as  these  planks  and 
barrows,  which  must  be  brought  into  daily  use,  and  just  as  little  to  me 
when  the  hours  of  work  are  over." 

"  In  short,  they  are  just  as  much  to  you  in  their  capability  of  suffering 
and  enjoying,  as  you  are  to  your  employers." 

"  Yes,  but  I  never  taunt  them  with  transgressions  which  their  fathers 
committed — ^I  never  add  contempt  and  bitterness  to  the  other  hardships 
of  their  lot." 

«*  Only  neglect." 

**  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  bound  to 
do  any  thing  more  for  them  than  to  see  that  their  work  was  well  exe- 
cuted, and  to  pay  them  their  wages  punctually." 

"  Not  to  feel  for  them  ?" 

"  Never  beyond  what  a  momentary  impulse  compelled  me  to  feel." 

"  Nor  to  help  them  ?" 

"  That  would  be  impossible  for  one  who  cannot  help  himself." 

"  Nor  to  influence  them  ?" 

"  I  certainly  never  made  the  experiment." 

"  Have  you  no  interest  in  your  fellow-creatures  generally  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  sometimes  fancy  rather  more  than  is  called  for  on  my  part ; 
but  these  men  are  so  vulgar,  outrageous,  and  coarse.  I  have  no  feelimg 
Ln  common  with  them." 

"  Still  they  are  human." 

"  Human  animals,  I  grant." 

"  Of  like  passions  with  ourselves — and  they  have  souls  too.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  that  ?" 

**  Why,  if  they  choose  to  cast  their  souls  away,  I  don't  see  how  thai 
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is  any  concern  of  mine.  Their  bodies  are  more  than  I  can  manage  to  mj 
satisfaction." 

"  Is  it  not  probable,  that  if  you  first  influenced  the  soul,  the  body 
would  become  more  manageable  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  should  set* up  a  tent»  and  preach  to  them. 
then  ?" 

*'Not  unless  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  do  so.  Eyery  thing  m  its 
place,  young  man ;  there  are  other  ways  of  doing  good,  without  directly 
preaching  it." 

«  Ah !  my  good  sir,  you  are  talking  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  a  poor 
outcast  from  society  like  me.  What  have  I  to  do  with  making  people 
better,  when  I  have  scarcely  a  reputable  spot  of  earth  to  stand  upon  my- 
self?" 

"  And  yet  you  might  make  yourself  one,  even  here.  You  mijgiil 
make  yourself  a  place  in  the  very  hearts  of  these  poor  men,  for  they 
have  hearts,  no  doubt ;  and  having  been  better  taught  than  them,  jqiql 
might  show  them  their  errors  and  mistakes,  and  how  they  are  going  the 
very  way  to  make  their  own  condition  worse  instead  of  better,  by  their 
lawless  and  destructive  practices.  You  might  even  go  with  some  of 
them  to  their  homes,  and  listen  to  their  sorrows  there,  and  show  at  least 
that  you  can  foel  for  them." 

"  But  I  could  not  help  them  substantially,  and  that  would  be  ymj 
wretched  work." 

*'  Ah !  my  dear  sir,  has  not  a  look  of  fellow  feeling,  or  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy, sometimes  been  more  to  you  than  a  purse  of  gold  would  bane 
been?" 

**  But  these  men  have  no  feeling ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  feel  only  te 
themselves." 

**  There  lies  the  secret  of  all  sympathy.  If  people  felt  for  us  only 
when  we  were  feeling  for  them,  we  should  always  be  playing  at  cross 
purposes,  and  the  feeling  of  two  parties  thus  directed  would  never  hit 
the  same  mark.  Whereas  the  very  fact  that  people  do  feel  most  acutelyi 
most  frequently,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  for  themselves,  renders  the 
circimistance  of  our  feeling  with  them,  and  far  them  always  appropiisAe» 
and  sure  to  chime  in  with  the  right  chord.  Young  man,  you  don't  un- 
derstand things.  I  reconmiend  you  to  look  a  little  more  into  the  mUiira 
of  your  position  here.  These  poor  fellows  are  getting  sadly  wrong ;  wa 
must  keep  a  watch  over  Hatherstone.  Good-night ;  my  horse  has  had 
time  enough  to  eat  a  double  quantity  of  com,  and  I  am  ready  for  my 
bed.     So,  good-night,  again ;  for  I  must  make  all  speed  on  my  way." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  traveller's  haste  to  be  gone,  he  found  tmo  to 
linger  in  the  adjoining  room  as  he  passed ;  and  after  paying  his  aceount 
with  his  hostess,  he  turned  towards  the  table,  around  which  Che  motley 
group  were  seated,  and,  with  a  good-humored  smile  upon  his  face,  said 
cheerfully,  and  in  a  tone  which  implied  no  unkind  reproach — **  Well,  my 
good  fellows,  which  of  you  can  drink  all  night,  and  work  all  day  ?" 

The  men  looked  sheepish  and  silly,  but  made  no  reply. 

**  Which  of  you,"  he  asked  again,  in  the  same  jocose  tone^  "can  drink  lus 
wi^es,  and  eat  them  too  ?" 

The  men  be^an  now  to  suspect  that  he  was  attacking  their  favorite  iii- 
lulgence ;  and  vexed  and  surly  looks  were  for  a  moment  ezehai^ged 
amongst  them. 
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'*  I  know  one  thing,"  he  continued,  still  buttoning  up  his  greatcoat ; 
*'  it's  time  for  me  to  be  at  home,  and  in  bed,  if  I  mean  to  be  good  for 
any  thing  to-morrow  morning.  I  don't  know  how  you  manage  those 
matters ;  but  I  take  it,  I'm  the  oldest  man  amongst  you,  and  that  gives 
no  some  right  to  speak  on  a  point  of  experience.  Now  mine  goes  to 
prove  that  a  ^ood  sound  sleep  does  more  to  help  one  through  the  day, 
than  all  the  drink  that  ever  was  sold,  if  you  had  a  mine  of  gold  to  pay 
Ibr  it.  And  as  for  trouble,  and  poverty,  and  starvation,  why  you  forget 
them  all  when  you  are  asleep." 

'*  But  there  is  the  morning,"  said  a  deep  hollow  voice,  and  the  stran- 
{^e*-  turning  involuntarily  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came,  beheld  in  the 
speaker  one  of  those  wretched  pictures  of  humanity  that  look  aghast 
from  want  and  hunger-t-unshaven,  unwashed,  unfed,  uncared  for,  yet 
sharing  with  others  in  the  momentary  excitement  of  a  stimulus  that  sent 
into  his  hollow  eyes  a  fierce  unnatural  glare,  making  them  seem  like 
tiger's  eyes,  or  any  beast's  of  prey*  more  than  Uke  the  windows  of  a  hu- 
man soul.  Nor  was  this  all — the  form  was  one  from  which  the  shud- 
dering beholder  recoiled.  A  wide  distended  mouth,  and  cheeks  hollow 
irith  famine ;  loose  ragged  colUr  fallen  back  from  a  throat  sallow  and 
•inewy,  and  wasted  away  with  want ;  long  feeble  arms,  and  fingers  black 
with  toil ;  and  the  whole  person  covered  but  in  part  by  fragments  of  old 
clothes,  filthy  and  discolored,  of  the  coarsest  and  the  most  heterogeneous 
texture. 

The  traveUer  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  startled  by  any  spectacle  of 
Udeousness  or  depravity,  but  even  he  evinced  some  symptoms  of  sur- 
prise, when,  looking  a  second  time  towards  this  most  revoltmg  fi^re,  he 
perceived  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  bundle,  or  a  white  handkerchief 
upon  his  breast,  supported  there  by  his  arm. 

On  seeing  towards  what  point  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  were  directed, 
the  man  looked  also  down  upon  his  own  bosom.  And  well  he  might 
look,  earnestly  and  long,  for  there  were  the  beautiful  features  of  a  sleep- 
ing child — a  little  motherless  girl,  his  own — the  only  thing  on  earth  that 
loved  him,  or  cared  whether  he  was  hungry  or  satisfied,  happy  or  mb- 
ermble,  living  or  dead. 

There  was  something  in  the  fondness  of  this  wretched  man,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  his  child— something  too  in  the  close  pressure  of  his 
mm,  as  if  he  held  her  nearer  to  his  heart,  because  a  stranger's  eye  was 
on  her — something  in  his  blackened  and  distorted  features,  and  in  the 
abject  loathsomeness  of  every  thinff  about  his  person,  contrasted  with 
the  cherub  loveliness  of  that  fair  child,  whose  golden  tresses  lay  upon 
his  shapeless  raos — something  in  the  white  arm  and  little  helpless  hand 
of  the  sleeper  that  rested  so  tenderly  on  his — something  in  the  whole 
picture  from  which  the  traveller  could  not  easily  withdraw  his  eyes — 
something  which  made  them  tremble  with  a  strange,  glistening  that 
took  him  wholly  by  surprise ;  and  turning  suddenly  round,  he  made 
a  rapid  though  a  covert  use  of  the  handkerchief  which  he  pretended  only 
to  be  adjusting  in  the  pocket  of  his  outer  coat. 

The  gentleman's  chaise  had  already  been  announced  at  the  door,  and 
in  another  moment  he  was  gone ;  but  not  without  having  left  behind  him 
an  impression  that  he  was  a  very  pleasant  "  old  fellow,"  as  they  were 

(leased  to  call  him,  and  one  in  whose  service  the  party  within  would 
are  no  objeetion  to  be  emplojed. 
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Abrupt  and  plain-spoken  as  Arnold  had  found  hb  new  acqwintanoa, 
and  somewhat  meddlesome  as  he  had  begun  at  one  part  of  their  conver- 
sation to  think  him,  still  his  words,  or  rather  the  spirit  they 
had  left  an  impression  by  no  means  unfavorable ;  and  now  that  ha 
fairly  gone,  Arnold  wished  he  had  met  his  freedom  with  greater 
fidence,  and  had  treated  him  altogether  more  as  if  he  had  been  a  friend. 

For  a  lonff  time  Arnold  puzzled  himself  to  find  out,  or  even  to  imagiB% 
how  this  old  gentleman  could  be  acquainted  with  HatherBtone,  with  its 
late  proprietor,  and  especially  with  himself ;  but  no  clue  to  his  identic 
could  he  lay  hold  of ;  indeed,  his  own  entire  separation  from  the  house- 
hold and  domestic  affairs  of  his  grandfather  might  easily  account  for  thk 
absence  of  all  recognition  on  his  part ;  only  that  a  feeling  of  having  seat 
the  same  countenance  before,  took  possession  of  his  mind;  and  the 
longer  he  mused  upon  the  past  and  the  present,  the  more  distinctly  he 
called  up  buried  images,  and  traced  out  partially  forgotten  assoeiatioa% 
the  more  sure  he  became  that  somewhere  or  other  he  had  met  that  mm 
before. 

Perplexed  with  these  vague  recollections,  and  sdll  more  so  with  the 
thoughts  which  that  unpremeditated  conversation  had  called  into  life  and 
action,  Arnold  sat  late  that  night  But  this  indeed  he  always  did,  whea- 
ever  occasions  of  a  similar  nature  called  toother  that  noisy  and  tnrbaleil 
community,  with  whom  he  reluctantly  held  any  close  communion.  TUi 
night,  however,  they  dispersed  earlier  than  usual.  Morton  had  not  re- 
turned, as  they  expected,  and  the  few  hints  which  the  strange  gentlemai 
let  fall  upon  ears,  not  quite  stupefied  beyond  the  power  of  understandiMr 
their  application,  seemed  to  have  produced  upon  some  who  regalee 
themselves  in  that  dense  atmosphere,  a  sudden  determination  to  retqn 
home,  and  enjoy  the  natural  and  wholesome  rest  which  the  stranger  hai 
recommended.  Altogether  the  assembly  had  fallen  very  flat,  and  ita 
members  dispersed  without  having  decided,  for  that  night  at  least,  wiiil 
would  be  the  best  steps  for  them  first  to  take  towards  the  salvation  cf 
their  country. 

Arnold  wondered  that  Morton  had  not  returned,  for  he  vras  always  tlia 
most  influential  and  important  person  on  these  occasions.  He  wondered 
still  more  where  he  could  have  been,  and  what  could  be  the  object  of  his 
secret  embassy.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impressbn  that  Hathai^ 
stone  was  in  some  way  or  other  implicated  in  these  disorderly  tnmsaa* 
tioDs,  and  he  determined,  when  Morton  should  show  himself  agaiii«  lo 
spare  no  pains,  and  to  use  no  delicacy  in  ascertaining  the  real  traJAk 
Outcas^  as  he  was  from  all  fellowship  or  commimion  with  80<»ety  of  his 
own  grade — ^forgotten,  as  he  seemed  to  be,  by  all  his  family  oonnectioiis^ 
he  bad  still  the  common  right  of  a  man  to  stand  against  oppression  or 
injury  whenever  it  might  threaten  the  welfare  of  others  ;  and  if  one  spot 
of  earth,  more  than  any  other,  could  awaken  anxiety  about  its  peaoe  and 
security,  Hatherstone,  with  all  its  old  hereditary  associations,  was  that 
particidar  spot  to  him. 

But  Moiton  came  not  that  night,  nor  was  to  be  found  at  his  work,  nor 
anywhere  about  the  place,  for  some  days  afterwards.  The  workmen  in- 
dulged themselves  with  many  jests  upon  his  absence,  for  he  was  addicted 
to  periodical  fits  of  intemperance,  which  formed  a  fertile  theme  for  pleaa- 
antry  amongst  his  familiar  associates,  who,  however,  had  the  aervility  to 
shrink  in  his  presence  from  even  the  slightest  alluaioa  to  tki^  eoostitn- 
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tional  tendency.  It  was  wise  that  they  did  so ;  for  Morton  I  ad  commit* 
ted  himself  so  grossly  in  this  way,  and  was  altogether  so  painfully  con- 
•cioas  of  his  own  weakness  on  this  point ;  he  had  lost,  too,  so  many 
opportunities  of  honorable  distinction  amongst  his  fellow-men  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fatal  besetment,  that  the  slightest  taunt,  or  even  hint, 
which  reminded  him  that  here  at  any  rate  he  had  his  master,  would,  in 
•U  probability,  have  been  acknowledged  by  some  personal  infliction  of 
■ununary  vengeance,  such  as  few  men  would  have  ventured  to  bring  upon 
themselves.  On  all  other  points  Morton  could  bear  jeering  as  well  as 
others,  because  on  almost  all  he  felt  himself  superior  to  the  creatures  of 
appetite  and  ignorance  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ;  but  here  he  knew 
hunself  to  be  the  veriest  slave  and  fool  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  low— - 
the  most  abject  amongst  those  who  were  themselves  dabased. 

On  this  point  even  Arnold  had  never  ventured  to  remonstrate,  much 
■ft  he  regretted  the  excesses  to  which  Morton  was  addicted, — not  that  he 
gave  the  matter  up  as  no  concern  of  his,  or  as  a  thing  hopeless  and  inev- 
itable,— but  that  he  did  not  understand  the  man  himself  sufficiently  to 
know  where  or  how  he  might  commence  on  such  a  subject  with  the  mpst 
reasonable  hope  of  producing  any  good  result ;  especially  when,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  knew  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  speak  after  the  fit  had  seiised 
its  victim  ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  saw  too  plainly  the  secret  shame  and 
the  sense  of  degradation  which  it  left  behind,  the  soreness  of  feeling,  irri* 
tation,  and  disquiet,  for  him  to  add  one  shadow  the  more  to  a  life  already 
too  deeply  shaded  by  despair  and  gloom,  through  which  no  single 
gleam  of  light  or  hope  seemed  ever  to  find  a  passage  to  the  hidden  soul 
within. 

When  Morton  made  his  appearance  again  on  the  scene  of  action,  he 
hMd  offered  neither  apologry  nor  explanation  for  his  protracted  absence, 
bat  sullenly  taking  his  place  amongst  the  workmen,  went  through  the 
aecustomed  occupations  of  the  day  without  holding  any  conversation 
with  those  who  pursued  their  kborB  by  his  side. 

Arnold,  fully  aware  that  in  his  present  mood  it  would  be  of  no  use  at* 
tempting  an  appeal  to  his  better  feelings,  still  kept  his  «ye  upon  him, 
however,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  that  he  £d  not  leave  the  works  with  the 
other  men  at  the  time  of  returning  to  their  quarters  for  the  night,  but 
rather  loitered  about  the  spot,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  avoiding  them  at 
that  time  of  unrestrained  and  familiar  communication.  Many  were  the  at- 
tempts made  on  the  part  of  the  men,  as  they  laid  aside  their  tods,  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  frequent  were  the  sidelong  glances  directed  to 
his  sullen  countenance,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  approach 
him  with  any  more  direct  appeal.  All,  however,  were  evidently  brought 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  present  was  no  fitting  time  to  make  their 
wishes  known,  and  consequently  they  all  left  the  fidid,  and  departed  on 
different  ways,  without  the  exchange  of  a  single  word  with  the  object  of 
their  profound  interest 

Arnold  alone  remained,  as  was  his  custom,  to  walk  over  the  ground 
when  all  the  busy  operations  of  the  day  were  suspended,  and  when  he 
found  a  fitting  opportunity  for  recoosiderinff  his  plans,  and  for  arranging 
any  alteration  or  improvement  for  the  following  morning.  The  scene 
which  he  had  to  contemplate  was  certainly  not  one  to  attract  the  eye  of 
the  poetical  enthusiast,  but  it  had  a  deep  mterest  for  him,  and  there  cia 
be  no  doubt  that  he  paced  bis  ftocustoined  rounds  with  aa  healthy  and 
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cheerful  a  step,  as  if  his  thoughts  had  heen  revelling  in  all  the  laxnrj  of 
the  suhlime  and  beautiful. 

Not  that  Arnold  was  indifferent  to  such  impressions,  or  alow  to  reoeife 
them  wherever  they  might  be  found,  but  he  took  them  by  the  way.  He 
did  not  make  them  the  object  of  his  search,  but  r^arded  them  just  n  a 
person  bound  on  some  important  mission  takes  the  nearest  road  to  tk 
place  of  its  execution,  and  having  done  so,  and  knowing  that  he  is  rapidly 

Eursuing  a  certain  course,  and  thus  has  no  more  need  of  halt  or  qaestni 
y  the  way,  but  can  look  about  him  as  he  goes,  gazes  on  every  vaii0fe|r 
of  scene  which  the  journey  unfolds  to  him,  and  enjoys  to  its  full  extort* 
and  without  interruption,  all  that  is  new  or  grand,  or  beaatiful  by  the 
way. 

In  this  manner  Arnold  Lee  seldom,  if  ever,  lost  sight  of  a  fflorioiissHi- 
set,  a  calm  summer's  evening,  or  a  moonlight  night.  All  things  in  na- 
ture, the  varieties  of  season  and  atmosphere,  sunshine  and  shade,  tbe 
swell  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  gathering  of  clouds,  and  the  tints  upon  the 
distant  landscape,  were  as  familiar  to  his  eye,  as  household  fiices  are  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of  home  and  fireside  friends.  Indeed 
they  toere  friends  to  him,  and  home,  for  he  knew  no  other ;  and  efen 
here,  upon  tbe  level  shore  where  he  stood  and  watched  the  sun  go  down 
in  all  its  splendor,  his  heart  often  whispered  to  the  golden  orb  a  reveran- 
tial, — an  almost  filial  ''good-night,"  as  if  he  parted  with  some  friend  aid 
protector  who  was  sure  to  come  again,  and  to  stimulate,  enconiage,  nd 
promote  his  most  successful  efforts. 

These  feelings  might  seem  puerile  and  fanciful  to  the  mere  man  of 
business,  and  especially  absurd  in  one  whose  lot  in  life  appeared  to  be 
Uttle  above  that  of  a  common  laborer  in  the  common  soil ;  but  there  il 
no  setting  limits  to  the  sphere  in  which  a  young  and  glowing  imaginataon 
will  expatiate, — in  which  a  warm  heart,  shut  out  from  the  natural  mnpa- 
thies  of  society  and  household  associations,  will  create  for  itself  kmdnd 
home  and  friends.  Arnold  had  no  other  around  or  near  him ;  he  had 
no  other  upon  earth  except  his  mother,  and  from  her  he  was  doomed  to 
dwell  apart :  but  he  could  not  exist  alone,  and  therefore  it  was  thai  he 
found  fellowship  amongst  the  elements  of  nature,  and  held  a  kind  of 
ideal  intercourse  with  the  whole  visible  creation  by  which  he  was  sor 
rounded. 

On  the  evening  alluded  to,  the  sun  went  down  with  unusual  splendor; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to  create  a  ripple  on  the  distant  and  !«• 
ceding  wave.  There  is  something  in  the  long  slanting  sunrays  of  a  golden 
summer's  evening,  which  seems  capable  of  investing  the  humbl^  sad 
meanest  object  with  a  kind  of  beauty.  Even  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
the  most  shapeless  animal  upon  the  wet  and  shining  shore,  tapering  off 
to  the  delicate  point  at  which  the  object  is  treading  as  with  fairy  feet  tbe 
wide  expanse,  is  a  picture  in  itself;  and  the  scene  altogether,  with  its 
myriad  associations,  one  which  has  power  to  soothe  the  most  tumultooos 
soul,  and  harmonize  the  passions  of  man's  restless  nature,  Uke  distant 
music  when  it  floats  upon  a  calm  and  dewy  atmosphere. 

It  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  the  rude  and  discordant  sjnrit  of 
Morton  should  be  the  subject  of  any  soothing  influences  of  this  nature; 
and  yet  he  still  remained  upon  the  scene  after  all  his  companions  bad 
departed,  and  taking  his  position  beside  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  8t4ition» 
8tCK>d  there  like  a  statue,  as  if  lost  or  buried  in  deep  tnougfat. 
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Whatever  might  be  the  result,  Arnold  determined  to  accost  him  even 
in  his  present  mood.  It  is  true  he  had  little  hope  of  speaking  to  anj 
useful  purpose,  but  he  had  as  little  fear  of  any  consequences  to  himself, 
for  Morton  had  alwajrs  treated  him  with  a  degree  of  complaisance,  and 
•ven  urbanity,  which  appeared  foreign  to  his  nature  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  others.  On  this  occasion,  too,  he  fancied  that  the  dark  brow  of 
Morton  was  rather  ffloomy  than  threatening.  Perhaps  the  man  had 
human  feelings  buried  in  his  heart,  which  only  wonted  some  strong  sym- 
pathy to  call  them  forth ;  perhaps  he  wanted  help  to  strengthen  him  in 
■ome  noble  resolution ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  be  shown  the  darkness 
and  the  dreariness  of  the  destiny  to  which  he  was  consigning  himself,  by 
his  habitual  yielding  to  evil  passions  and  to  vicious  desires. 

No ;  Morton  did  not  want  that.  He  waa  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
gioom,  the  desert,  the  unfruitful  and  hideous  waste  by  which  he  was 
larrounded.  No  one  could  look  upon  life  with  more  indifference, — nay, 
Oftti  with  more  loathing  than  he  did ;  and  but  for  a  certain  fearful  ap- 
prehension of  the  future,  and  but  for  the  habit  of  seeking  momentary 
iorgetfulness  as  a  resource  against  unwelcome  thouehts,  he  would  long 
affo  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  who  rush  uncalled  mto  an  eternity 
wnich  they  have  vainly  endeavored  to  explore,  without  the  aid  of  any 
Ugher  wisdom  than  their  own. 

•  **  Morton,"  said  Arnold,  as  if  speaking  without  premeditation,  and  at 
Hm  same  time  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his'  note-Dook,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "you  have  beep  a  Ion?  time  absent.     Have  you  been  ill  ?" 

**  I  have  been  away/'  repUed  fdorUm, 

"  On  a  visit  ?" 

-Yes." 

-  You  have  friends,  then,  in  this  neighborhood  V* 

'*  Not  exactly.     One  may  visit  without  finding  friends." 

**  Indeed  one  may.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  being  at  the  trouble 
of  visiting  on  such  terms." 

"  And  yet  the  whole  world  is  employed  in  that  kind  of  business,  as  it 
to  me." 


-  AU  the  world  except  ourselves,"  said  Arnold,  laughing.  ''  But,**  he 
added  more  gravely,  "  we  cannot  spare  you  from  us  here.  You  are  too 
important  a  person  to  absent  yourself  m  this  way ;  and,  moreover,  I 
don't  wish  to  employ  any  man  on  these  worlcs,  who,  whenever  he  chooses 
to  do  so^  will  take  his  time  into  h»  own  hands." 

'*  You  needn't  employ  me  unless  you  like.  I  thought  the  business 
waa  Mr.  Dalrymple's, — not  yours." 

**  Certamly ;  but  I  can  report  you." 

**  Do,  if  you  please.     I  am  weary  enough  of  the  job." 

**  You  would  find  it  more  pleasant,  as  well  as  more  profitable,  if  you 
k«pt  steadily  at  it." 

**  Perhaps  so.    But  that  is  no  concern  of  yours." 

''  Yes,  it  is.  I  should  like  to  see  you  a  different  man  altogether,  ex* 
eept  in  your  influence  over  others.  I  want  you  to  keep  the  same  influ- 
only  to  turn  it  in  a  different  direction." 

••  How  ?" 

"  To  turn  it  towards  good,  instead  of  eriL" 

-  How  ?" 

- 1  cannot  exsetly  leM  JM  tel** 
▼9L.  u.  11 
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"  I  thought  not 

**  But  you  understand  mankind  well  enough  yourself,  Morton,  to  knov 
how  to  do  good  to  your  fellow-creatures,  and  hotter  far  than  I  can  d»* 
scrihe  it  to  you.  You  are  an  older  man  than  I  am,  and  you  have  sees 
the  world  under  so  many  different  aspects,  that  you  have  acquired  a 
power  beyond  what  most  people  possess,  of  turning  the  minds  of  inferior 
men  which  way  you  will." 

"  I  have  seen  life  under  many  aspects,  as  you  say." 

"  The  present  is  not  a  very  favorable  one,  I  confess." 

**  The  present  is  a  favorable  one." 

"How  so?" 

*'  Human  life  has  many  aspects.  While  you  have  been  looking  oo 
upon  these  people — all  filthy,  low,  debased,  selfish,  mean,  and  hateful  to 
one  another,  vulgar,  noisy,  quarrelsome,  and  blasphemous,  I  have  bean 
looking  in  at  one  of  the  windows  of  heaven.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  have  seen  a  picture  of  perfect  peace.    I  never  believed  in  it  beforau 

**  You  have  been  associated  with  some  holy  familv  ?" 

''  No  ;  the  woman  was  alone — a  widow,  and  childless.  She  had  no 
companion  but  her  Bible." 

"  Where  did  you  see  her  ?" 

'*  Never  mind,  I  did  see  her.  That  is  enough.  I  stood,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, gazing  as  one  of  the  lost  spirits  might  stand  outside  the  gates  of 
heaven,  looking  within,  yet  shut  out  himself  forever.  Darkness  came  ci^ 
ind  still  I  could  not  leave  the  place.  My  feet  seemed  chained,  and  thoe 
[  lingered  until  the  lamp  within  that  quiet  room  grew  dim,  and  then  the 
iroman  closed  her  book,  and  kneeling  down  she  prayed  to  the  great  God 
Df  heaven.  I  heard  the  very  words.  They  seemed  to  come  from  a  de^ 
heart  that  had  known  both  sorrow  and  temptation ;  and  they  wen  so 
simple,  a  little  child  might  have  spoken  them. 

"  Did  you  disturb  her  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  not  for  worlds !" 

"  She  never  knew  that  you  were  near  her,  then  ?" 

**  No.  When  her  prayer  was  ended  she  rose  up,  and  coming  to  the 
open  door,  I  was  so  near  as  almost  to  feel  the  rustling  of  her  Jress — she 
tfhut  me  out !  Yes — she  shut  me  out !  And  then,  away  I  went — awaj 
— I  knew  not  whither, — anywhere,  so  that  I  could  but  swallow  liquid 
fire,  and  so  scorch  up  m^  soul,  and  bum  my  hateful  life  away." 

"  Morton,  do  you  beheve  that  woman  never  sinned — ^never  offieoded 
God  in  word  or  deed  ?" 

"I  should  have  thought  not  by  her  countenance,  only  that  in  her 
prayer  she  made  such  humble  and  remorseful  confessions,  one  would 
have  imagined  her  a  person  deeply  sensible  of  guilt,  and  having  realhr 
sinned  herself ;  and  yet  I  see  not  how  she  could  m  that  secluded  place. 

**  Morton,  have  you  seen  so  much  of  the  world,  and  do  not  know  theft 
in  its  most  secluded  walks  there  may  be  dark  and  unholy  things  trani- 
acted,  as  well  as  in  its  thickly  peopled  haOnts?  Have  you  known  so 
much  of  human  nature,  and  are  you  yet  to  be  instructed  how  sin,  daik 
deadly  sin,  may  exist  as  a  condition  of  the  soul  against  its  Maker,  without 
the  manifestation  of  criminal  purpose  in  outward  act?  Can  you  not  ooa- 
ceive,  how  to  that  simple  woman  in  her  solitude  and  exclusion  from  the 
world,  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  most  delicate  line  of  rectitude  and 
holiness,  may  add  as  much  to  her  account  with  heaven*  as  the  brute- 
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pasnoiH  the  vioience,  and  the  excess  of  him  whose  whole  experience  is 
one  of  temptation  and  incitement  to  the  grossest  vice  ?  What  then  ?  I 
dare  not  pursue  this  subject  farther.  You  would  be  tatftry  with  me  if  I 
did.  But  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to  throw  away  all  hope,  all  worthy 
purpose,  all  chance  of  reconciliation  with  God  as  you  are  doing  now.  I 
do  unplore  of  you  to  stop  even  for  a  little  breathing  time,  and  think 
what  you  are  doing,  whither  you  are  going,  and  what  must  be  the  end." 

While  Arnold  thus  gave  utterance  to  the  genuine  feelings  of  his  hear^, 
he  had  been  too  earnest,  and  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  subject,  to  per* 
ceive  that  the  light  figure  of  a  Httie  girl  had  come  tripping  over  the 
broken  ground  bende  them,  sometimes  leaping  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  sometimes  bathing  her  tiny  feet  in  the  streams  which  found  their  way 
from  some  inland  source  down  to  the  shallow  tide  which  rolled  alon^  the 
■horo.  Any  one  watching  the  child  with  the  sunset  hues  upon  her  mno- 
eent  face  and  golden  hair,  and  seeing  how  rapidly  she  glided  on,  as  if 
intent  upon  some  special  embassy,  might  well  have  fancied  her  an  airy 
spirit  walking  her  golden  way  towards  that  western  world  where  the 
great  sun  was  just  goinff  down.  Indeed,  so  little  was  the  child  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  ruae  impediments  of  wind,  or  earth,  or  water,  that 
what  would  have  induced  any  one  more  tenderly  brought  up  to  stop  and 
cry  for  help,  only  made  pastime  for  her  agile  feet,  or  added  stimulus  to 
the  playful  efforts  with  which  she  occupied  and  amused  herself  by  the 
way. 

Silently  then,  and  altogether  unperceived,  until  the  short  fluttering  of 
her  quickened  breath  came,  like  the  sound  of  some  small  winff  of  forest 
bird  upon  the  ear  of  him  who  sits  within  the  leafy  shade ; — silently,  and 
▼ery  gently,  she  had  come  upon  the  spot  where  Morton  stood,  and  having 
iiret  pkced  her  small  rosy  fingers  in  the  palm  of  his  strong  hand,  and 
grasped  it  with  her  utmost  might,  to  make  him  feel  that  she  was  there, 
she  looked  inquiringly  up  into  Arnold's  face,  to  see  if  there  was  any 
ehance  of  room,  or  time,  or  halting- place,  for  her  to  speak  m. 

At  last  he  paused,  and  then  she  spoke,  though  in  a  hurried  kind  of 
earnest  under-tone,  as  if  much  precious  time  had  now  been  lost ;  "  Mor- 
ton," she  said,  "  my  father  wants  you — wants  you  directly." 

Morton  started,  and  looked  down  upon  the  child. 

"  Who  is  her  father  V*  asked  Arnold. 

"  Peter  Garnet,"  answered  Morton. 

'*  What !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  "  is  that  wretched  man  the  father  of  this 
beautiful  child  ?'^ 

Little  Ailsie  Garnet  was  too  intent  upon  her  mission  to  regard  the 
words  of  Arnold,  otherwise  she  was  quite  capable  of  understanding,  and  of 
resenting  them  too,  in  a  spirit  not  at  all  accordant  with  the  sweet  and  in- 
fantine expression  of  her  face  and  form ;  for  she  had  not  Hved  amidst 
the  stormy  elements  of  human  nature,  nor  been  oursed  upon  the  bosoBi 
of  revenge  and  discontent,  for  nothing. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  child  was  earnest  about  nothing 
but  the  execution  of  her  mission.  She  had  but  one  purpose,  and  that 
was  to  execute  her  father's  will.  She,  therefore,  continued  looking  up 
into  Morton's  face,  and  urging  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  go 
immediately  to  her  father. 

Morton  looked  evidently  disturbed  and  doubtful  whether  to  go  or  not. 
He  appeared  to  be  hwatatif  biAweett  a  ttiong  desire  on  one  hand  te  be 
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left  alone  to  his  own  thooghts  and  his  own  course ;  and  a  recollectifla  m 
the  other,  that  he  was  in  some  degree  pledged  to  his  companions  to  joio 
them  in  something  for  which  he  had  at  the  present  moment  no  relish  m 
inclination. 

Observing  the  conflict  going  on  within  his  usually  hidden  feelings,  audi 
conscious  too  that  the  present  was  a  moment  most  auspicious  for  the  co* 
couragement  of  better  purposes  than  those  on  which  his  enei^gies  w«t 
chiefly  spent,  Arnold  drew  nearer,  and  laying  one  hand  impressively  upoi 
his  arm,  said  very  earnestly,  ''  Morton,  you  know  what  you  are  doaig 
now.  You  are  not  drunk — you  are  not  mad.  You  have  no  excuse,  if  aft 
■uch  a  moment  you  throw  yourself  into  the  way  of  temptation,  or  ruA 
upon  any  ruinous  course." 

Whether  Arnold  bad  spoken  too  freely  or  too  distinctly  to  this  pooi^ 
he  did  not  know.  Perhaps  the  latter,  for  people  will  bear  almost  ai^ 
reproof  for  a  far-off  fault,  either  done  or  intended,  while  to  check  tiMt 
ever  so  gently  in  an  act  which  they  are  just  about  to  commit,  prom 
often  an  offence  beyond  endurance  or  pardon.  However  this  might  be  ii 
the  present  instance,  Morton's  countenance  began  to  be  shadowed  by  a 
deeper  gloom  {  and  while  his  eyes  flashed  anger  and  defiance  from  beoMftli 
bis  shaggy  brows,  he  uttered  the  most  terrific  imprecations  against  aB 
canting  hypocrites,  and  upon  Arnold,  of  course,  as  one  of  that  abhorred 
and  detested  class.  Above  all,  he  denounced  vengeance  against  all  who 
went  about  pretending  to  do  good,  yet  harboring,  as  he  believed,  or  psfr- 
tended  to  believe,  wil£in  their  hearts,  no  other  wish  or  purpose  than  to 
deprive  the  poor  of  their  enjoyments  and  their  rights. 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  sentiments  with  mat  freedom  and 
eloquence,  and  evidently  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  ne  turned  haught- 
ily away  ;  and  grasping  the  little  hand  of  the  child  in  his,  with  a  tight- 
ness which,  but  for  her  habits  of  silent  endurance,  would  have  wrmg 
tears  from  her  eyes,  the  two  figures,  so  strangely  contrasted,  moved 
slowly  away  along  the  rugged  pathway,  until  they  finally  disappearad 
from  Arnold's  view,  behind  a  line  of  rustic  buildings  which  formed  the 
outskirts  of  the  nearest  village. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

Bbnsath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  where  Kate  StaontaD 
had  obtained  so  agreeable,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  so  firm  a  footii^ 
there  were  many  circumstances  of  her  lot  calculated  to  excite  her  intemt 
as  well  as  to  engage  her  affections ;  and  but  for  the  pressing  aniietiat 
which  beset  her  every  moment  in  relation  to  her  uncle, — and  but  for  one 
other  grief — ^how  much  deeper,  and  more  acute ! — ^her  sunomer  days,  as 
they  were  now  spent,  would  have  rolled  very  pleasantly  away. 

It  required,  however,  all  the  strength  of  mind,  and  all  the  self-possei- 
sion  of  which  she  was  the  mistress,  to  command  at  all  times  that  ready 
use  of  her  faculties  which  the  duties  of  her  present  position  required  for 
the  business  of  every  moment.  The  gentleman  of  the  house,  especially, 
had  a  quick  eye  and  aa  aonte  sense  of  hearing,  directed  for  ibe  moat  ptft 
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to  thmgt  which  related  to  his  own  family  and  household ;  and  if  Kat« 
did  but  lose  herself  in  a  revery,  or  omit  the  slightest  attention  to  her  pu* 
pils  in  their  moTements,  habits,  or  expressions,  an  immediate  reproof  was 
always  administered,  kindly  worded  and  softly  spoken,  it  is  true,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  both  searohmg  and  severe  in  its  application. 

Happily  for  Kate,  she  was  as  well  calculated  as  most  people  to  bear 
this  kmd  of  watching.  Happily  for  her,  she  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  the  outward  manifestation  of  personal  feelinff,  beyond  what 
the  sympathy  of  those  around  her  had  invited ;  and  in  her  isolated  ex- 
perience sympathy  had  filled  so  small  a  part,  that  she  had  early  learned 
the  habit  of  hving,  as  it  were,  two  separate  lives-— one  prompt  m  action, 
efficient,  and  always  ready  for  the  business  of  the  moment ;  the  other, 
deeper  and  more  full  of  warm  and  fond  emotions  than  she  had  hitherto 
cared  to  manifest  to  any  human  being.  All  this,  her  hidden  nature,  wm 
still  kept  in  reserve.  There  was  one  who  might  have  guessed  its  value 
had  he  penetrated  beyond  the  surface  of  her  character ;  but  that  surface 
was  not  glittering  or  distinguished, — why  then  should  he  look  beyond  ? 

It  was  about  this  stage  of  her  experience  that  Kate  began  very  much 
to  fear  her  hidden  nature  would  obtain  the  mastery  over  her.  Some- 
limes  when  her  pupils  were  declining  a  French  noun,  she  was  suddenly 
aflfiected  with  a  dimness  of  her  eyes,  and  a  total  forgetfulness  of  every 
rule  of  every  language,  except  that  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  when  the 
keys  of  an  old  piano,  which  stood  in  the  schoolroom,  were  all  jinjrling 
oat  of  tune,  she  was  suddenly  gone — gone  into  a  world  that  was  all  her 
own — too  much  her  own.  Yet  ^ere  she  lingered  amongst  its  ruins,  try- 
iaff  to  build  them  up  again,  and  to  make  herself  believe  uiat  the  beautiful 
6(U£ce  of  ffirlhood*s  promise,  where  she  had  hoped  to  find  a  home  in 

Eiith,  and  a  shelter  in  age,  had  not  really  fallen, — ^had  only  yielded  a 
le  to  the  passing  wind  and  falling  shower,  and  miflrht  yet  be  made  to 
stand  secure  in  all  its  strength  and  beauty.  Sometmies  when  engaged 
in  this  manner,  she  would  be  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  rushing  in  of 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  had  a  quick  ear  for  music ;  and  who  would  ask,  in 
accents  sharpened  by  that  terrible  discord,  **  How  Miss  Staunton  could 
permit  Miss  Reynolds  to  play  so  dreadfully  out  of  tune  ?" 

Alas !  every  thing  was  out  of  tune  with  poor  Kate  just  now ;  and  yet 
she  herself,  with  all  her  powers  of  mind  and  body,  of  head  and  heart,  of 
will  and  temper,  must  act  in  harmony  with  a  whole  household, — nay, 
even  with  their  friends  and  casual  acquaintance, — not  one  of  whom  ever 
turned  round  to  her,  and  asked  what  ailed  the  tuneless  chords  of  her 
neglected  heart 

rerhaps  it  was  not  the  least  among  her  many  trials,  thai  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds, with  a  superabundance  of  mistaken  kindness,  insisted  perpetually 
upon  Kate  being  one  of  themselves,  and  reminded  her  perpetually,  that 
In  return  for  the  unbounded  confidence  and  favor  which  she  enjoyed 
amongst  them,  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to  give  them,  not  only  her  ser- 
vices, but  her  interest,  her  affections ;  meaning,  in  other  words,  that  she 
ought  to  devote  her  very  soul,  with  all  its  deepest  feelings  and  noblest 
energies,  to  that  particular  family ;  that  she  ought  to  have  no  secret  re- 
tirements within  nerself — no  chambers  of  thought  in  which'  to  bold  hid- 
den communion  with  things  dearer,  more  precious,  and  more  inviting 
than  those  around  her.  Kate  might  have  pleaded  that  thb  entire  sur- 
Midor  of  herself  was  «"  notao  noninaled  m  the  bond ;"  bat  they  would 
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have  remonstrated  on  the  ground  of  gratitude,  of  what  she  owed  tfaeoi 
for  their  daily,  hourly,  and  exceeding  condescension  towards  her  as  a 
ffovemess ;  they  would  have  pointed  out  how  differently  she  was  treatsd 
from  persons  generally  who  occupied  "  situations ;"  how  entirely  she  was 
received  amongst  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves ;  and  tlm 
they  would  have  sought  to  establish  a  claim  far  beycxid  that  which  only 
places  the  time  and  talents — above  all,  the  patience  of  a  governess,  ai  Im 
disposal  of  her  employers.  Indeed,  so  pressing  were  these  claims,  and 
so  often  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Kate  Staunton,  that  she  was  ready 
at  times  to  think  that  a  situation  in  which  there  was  le$8  of  Cavor,  and 
feufer  privileges,  would  be  really  preferable  to  hers.  So  perverse  is  the 
human  heart,  and  so  strange  would  these  good  people  have  thought  jX, 
had  they  known  what  rebellious  feelings  their  persecuting  kindness  frs- 
quently  called  forth. 

Amongst  other  subjects  on  which  the  entire  confidence  of  the  gov- 
erness was  expected  by  her  employers,  was  that  of  her  enga^emot 
with  Arthur  Hamilton.  They  wanted  first  to  understand,  and  m&t  i» 
advise  and  direct  her  here.  And  yet,  of  all  the  subjects  which  the 
entire  created  universe  could  have  presented,  this  was  the  very  lait 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  Kate  would  have  desired  to  jdsee 
in  their  hands  for  examination,  dissection,  or  even  for  what  they  might 
have  considered  sanitary  treatment. 

Not  that  she  had  so  much  to  fear  frofa  their  condemnation,  for  they, 

Vke  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  flourishing  town  of  M ,  woe 

strongly  impressed  with  the  behef  that  Arthur  Hamilton  was  a  risiiis; 
and,  therefore,  a  meritorious  young  man.  People  spoke  of  him  as  wl- 
ready  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Dalrymple  in  his  extensive  busmess,— 
as  gifted  with  remarkable  talents,  which  enabled  him  to  see  at  a  single 
glance  what  men  of  common  minds  might  spend  years  in  fiinding  out, 
— as  possessing  an  excellent  heart, — as  being  generous  in  the  extreme,— 
too  generous,  it  was  said,  for  his  own  good ;  and  the  story  of  his  noble 
endeavors  to  obtain  a  subscription  for  a  poor  wounded  man,  with  his 
still  more  noble  dropping  in  of  five  pounds  from  his  own  purse,  wit 
industriously  circulated  and  eloquently  told  by  many  fair  speakers  in  the 

parties  of  M .     Even  the  more  serious  portion  of  the  conmiunity 

spoke  of  him  as  having  only  one  fault, — a  Utile  want  of  prndenee  or 
care  of  himself, — a  little  "  want  of  seriousness,"  said  the  nuxe  senoos 
themselves  ;  and  "  oh,  what  a  happiness  it  would  be,"  they  added,  '^iC 
Mr.  Reynolds,  by  his  powerful  influence,  could  bring  the  young  man  to 
think  on  subjects  most  essential  to  his  real  welfare." 

So  thought  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  so  thought  his  wife.  They  were  pleased 
that  their  governess  should  have  an  engagement  of  so  honorable  a  nature 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world ;  and  they  were  so  often  reminded  thai 
the  young  man  needed  nothing  so  much  as  association  with  sodety 
such  as  frequently  met  at  their  house ;  but,  more  particularly,  society 
like  themselves,  that  they  began  to  think  at  last  it  was  a  doty  laid 
upon  them  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  and  to  try  to  do  him  good,  more 
especially  as  he  was  in  a  manner  thrown  in  their  way  by  his  relation 
to  their  governess,  and  by  the  same  relation  rendered  not  an  unsafe 
person  to  be  introduced  to  other  young  ladies  who  might  assemble  be- 
neath their  roof. 

When  Mr.  Beynolda  first  told  his  governess  that  he  had  inTited  hat 
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friend,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  dine  with  them  on  a  particular  day,  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  what  appeared  to  the  family  to  be  a  shamefaced ness, 
not  nniiBual  or  unbecoming  under  her  circumstances ;  and  she  was  imme- 
diately assailed  by  the  children  with  a  playfulness  which  the  gravity  of 
tbeir  parents  with  some  difficulty  overcame.  But  had  the  whole  party 
known  what  emotions  were  mingling  or  contending  together  beneath 
those  burning  blushes,  they  would  in  mercy  have  spared  the  sufferer 
•ny  additional  pain. 

It  is  true  that  Kate  was  not  ashamed  of  her  connection.  Perhaps 
■he  was  secretly  proud  of  it,  for  wherever  she  went,  every  one  spoke 
well  of  her  betrothed  husband ;  and  to  her  there  could  be  no  luxury 
Uke  that  of  listening  to  his  praises.  No  single  individual  in  all  the 
aociety  of  M ever  spoke  of  him  as  he  was  to  her,  selfish,  negli- 
gent, ungrateful.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  vainly  endeavored  to  per- 
suade herself  she  was  mistaken — to  crush  out  from  her  fond  heart  the 
oonviction  that  he  was  so.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  blushed  so  deeply 
at  the  mention  of  his  name,  that  she  could  not  mention  it  herself ;  nor 
Bought,  as  some  do  by  circuitous  ways,  to  connect  the  passing  conver- 
sation with  his  circumstances  or  character.  In  the  scrupulous  avoid- 
ance of  her  lover's  name,  however,  Kate  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
attempt  to  conceal  her  engagement.  This  she  had  compelled  herself 
to  speak  of  in  concluding  her  treaty  with  Mr.  Reynolds,  openly,  hon- 
orably, and  simply,  as  a  point  of  fair  and  honest  dealing  in  a  business 
transaction.  But  she  spoke  of  it  then  for  the  first  time  and  the  last ; 
and  although  urged  to  repose  confidence  in  Mrs.  Reynolds  as  a  mother, 
in  her  husband  as  a  father,  and  in  both  as  her  spiritual  advisers — 
nothing  could  wring  from  her  the  slightest  word  of  commimicativeness 
OB  this  subject,  beyond  what  the  coldest  civility  demanded. 

But  the  time  seemed  now  to  be  come  for  Kate  to  be  thrown  into 
prominent  and  visible  association  with  her  lover  before  the  searching 
eyes  of  a  whole  party ;  for  her  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  man  who  was 
looked  upon  as  her  future  husband,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  feel  within 
her  heart  a  deadly  fear  that  in  name  alone  the  tie  was  now  existing  which 
had  so  long  bound  them  together. 

**  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  am  mistaken,''  said  Kate  that  morning  to  her- 
self, as  she  made  her  early  toilet,  and  prepared  for  the  morning  walk, 
which,  however  toilsome  and  unwelcome  it  might  have  been  to  some,  was 
to  her  a  means  of  refreshment  and  of  health,  which  she  valued  above 
many  of  the  costly  luxuries  of  life :  "  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  and  too 
requiring,"  she  added  ;  but  her  conscience  acquitted  her  there.  Still  she 
went  on,  as  she  often  did,  making  for  him  any  excuse  which  her  ingenuity 
could  invent.  His  own  high  spirits,  his  general  attractiveness  of  person 
and  manners,  all  of  which  her  womanly  vanity  exulted  in — the  tempta- 
tion it  was  to  be  a  universal  favorite,  especially  with  ladiesi — her  own 
plainness,  her  humiliating  position  in  the  opinion  of  the  society  amongst 
whom  he  mixed,  her  faiuts  of  temper,  and  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  she  had  not  been  so  pleasant  or  so  entertaining  to  bim  as  she 
miffht  have  been, — all  these  were  weighed  in  the  balance  of  her  wishes, 
and  for  a  few  flectmg  moments  they  seemed  sufficient  to  bring  down  the 
scale,  and  so  to  account  on  reasonable  terms  for  all  apparent  neglect  and 
alienation.  But  in  fondly  endeavoiing  to  make  out  a  fair  cai^*  in  favor  of 
the  man  she  loved,  she  foigot  to  test,  in  the  oppoeite  scale,  the  weight  of 
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an  affection  almost  passing  the  love  of  woman — the  long  trial  which  thai 
affection  bad  endured — the  patience  it  had  called  forai  from  a  temMr 
not  naturally  mild — the  forbearance  from  one  who  was  not  natanuir 
meek — the  self-sacrifice  from  one  who  was  accused  of  caring  for  bciuMf 
— ^the  utter  resignation  of  all  worldly  interest  or  distinctkm  from  one  wli» 
had  been  blam^  for  prudence  in  excess — and,  finally,  the  blightiiu^  and 
breaking  down  of  a  young  spirit  naturally  buoyant  and  cheerful,  tl» 
darkness  and  desolation  grEkludly  spreading  around  her,  and  warning  her 
every  day  of  the  rapid  closing  in  of  an  horizon  which  seemed  now  as  if  to 
her  it  would  have  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  star,  to  illuminate  her  fuUnrn 
course. 

In  many  of  her  previous  trials,  the  solitary  girl  had  enjoyed  the  oooao* 
lations  of  religion.  There  was  no  cause,  except  within  herself,  why  she 
experienced  not  the  same  consolations  now.  The  fault*  was  with  her  own 
heart ;  for  if  she  sought  these  consolations  at  all,  it  was  not  earnestly— 
fervently ;  but  rather  with  a  cold  and  languid  wish  still  to  retam 
hold  of  what  her  judgment,  rather  than  her  affections,  told  her 
eventually  be  her  only  foundation  of  security  or  peace. 

The  morning  already  alluded  to  was  one  of  freshness  and  sunshine-HS 
morning  wliich,  in  its  early  coolness,  and  brilliancy,  was  well  adapted  to 
the  revival  of  hope  in  any  human  breast,  however  tried  or  desponding; 
and  Kate  was  young,  and  naturally  buoyant,  and  pleasant  thoughts 
came  quickly  one  after  another,  whispering  to  her  that,  perhaps,  aD 
would  yet  be  well — perhaps  this  would  be  a  happy  day — perhaps  it  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  and  a  brighter  passage  in  her  existence.  She  hid 
lately  suffered  much.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  she  must  siafkg, 
as  sharing  the  common  lot  of  humanity  ;  but  all  suffering  had  its  term  of 
endurance — perhaps  hers  was  over.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  new  thia^ 
under  her  present  circumstances,  to  meet  and  be  recosrnised  in  society  ns 
the  betrothed  wife  of  Arthur  Hamilton  ;  and,  regarding  that  relation  in 
its  outward  aspect,  there  was  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  thought. 

It  was  thus  that,  encouraged  by  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  tiM 
morning,  Kate  Staunton  sat  ao^vn  to  her  early  breakfast ;  but  from  sonn- 
cause  or  other  the  food  seemed  to  have  lost  its  relish,  and  she  vainly  a^ 
tempted  to  swallow  her  accustomed  portion.  "  Never  mind,"  said  she^ 
rising  from  the  table,  "  the  fresh  air  will  do  as  well."  And  then  sud- 
denly recollecting  that  she  had  not  told  her  uncle  of  her  engagements, 
for  the  day,  she  stepped  lightly  to  the  door  of  lus  chamber,  where  her 
first  hasty  knock  was  answered  in  a  manner  which  convinced  Tier  that  his 
slumbers  had  not  been  disturbed.  His  voice  sounded  like  that  of  a  por^ 
son  wakeful  and  dispirited  ;  and  she  therefore  slightly  opened  the  door, 
in  order  to  explain  to  him  more  fully  what  were  her  plans,  as  well  as  to 
enable  her  to  speak  to  him  a  few  kind  words  before  taking  leave  of  him 
for  the  day. 

"  You  will  send  some  kind  of  carriage  for  me  in  the  evening,"  said  she; 
"  and,  perhaps,  you  will  come  in  it  yourself,  uncle." 

Mr.  Ashley  made  no  reply,  and  Kate  renewed  her  request,  with  many 
assurances  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  her  to  be  escorted  home  by  him- 
self. She  even  went  so  fur  as  to  say,  it  would  be  more  respectable ;  bat 
at  that  expression  her  uncle  groaned  heavily,  and  answered  only  with  a 
repetition  of  the  word,  as  if  she  had  mocked  his  misery  and  degradn* 
tion  by  the  application  of  that  word  to  him. 
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'*  You  will  be  better  wben  yoa  have  had  a  walk  this  fine  morning," 
laid  Kate ;  "  I  wish  you  had  been  ready  to  go  a  little  way  with  me. 
Bat  that  is  not  possible  now,  for  it  u  high  time  1  was  sone — so  good-by, 
dear  unole»  once  more ;  and  remember,  that  I  depend  on  your  coming 
for  me  to-night." 

With  this  assurance,  Kate  gentlv  dosed  the  door,  and  left  the  house. 
She  knew  not  what  she  left  behind  her.  Happily  for  her  she  had  never 
heard  described  by  any  one  who  knew  their  power,  the  agony  of  thoee 
conflicts  which  the  poor  inebriate  often  must  endure  before  the  final  vic- 
tory over  his  mortal  enemy  b  accomplished.  She  knew  not  the  task  of 
struggling  on  one  hand  with  an  inclination  strong  as  death,  and  with  a 
half  purpose  on  the  other.  She  came  not  back  to  see  the  restless  toss- 
ings  on  that  pillow  where  rest  could  not  be  found — the  drops  of  agony 
upon  that  aching  brow — the  nervous  start  and  vague  indefinite  horror  at 
every  sight  and  sound — the  covering  up  of  the  aching  sleepless  eyes 
from  the  pure  morning's  light.  She  heard  not  the  moans  which  echoed 
through  those  secluded  chambers,  and  told  but  too  plainly  that  a  human 
soul  was  struggling  in  a  mortal  conflict  with  the  powers  of  evil,  but 
struggling  darkly,  foolishly,  and  without  appeal  to  any  power  superior  to 
his  own. 

No ;  on  the  ear  of  Kate  Staunton,  as  she  walked  cheerfullv  along,  and 
the  more  cheerfully  that  she  was  escaping  from  the  already  busy  streets* 
there  fell  nothing  but  the  song  of  happy  birds  folding  their  timid  wings 
for  a  moment  amongst  the  shrubberies  and  plantations  which  skirted  the 
public  road  on  either  side ;  and  seeming,  with  a  kind  of  coquetry,  at 
ODce  to  seek  the  habitations  of  man,  and  yet  to  shun  his  actual  presence. 

It  was  with  many  and  grievous  wanderings  of  mind  that  Kate  pursued 
her  accustomed  avocations  through  that  lonir  day.  She  was  required  to 
keep  her  pupils  more  exclusively  to  herself  than  usual ;  to  accompany 
them  on  a  long  walk  during  the  heat  of  noon  ;  to  admit  the  presence  <^ 
an  additional  and  a  younger  child  to  her  numerous  group,  and  to  keep 
them  all  in  good  humor,  happy,  and  at  play,  so  as  that  their  minds  and 
spirits  should  be  exhilanited,  without  flagging  or  discontent  on  the  part 
01  any.  All  this,  however,  was  so  familiar  to  the  experience  of  the  gov- 
erness, and  her  own  good  spirits  and  cheerful  manners  had  given  her  so 
entire  a  mastery  over  the  spirits  of  her  pupils,  that  she  found  less  difll- 
oulty  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  than  might  have  been  expected  un- 
der existing  circumstances. 

And  thus  the  time  wore  on,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  came  at  last,  but 
no  Mr.  Hamilton  appeared. 

"  Your  friend  is  late,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  addressing  himself  to  Kate. 
''  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstance  likely  to  have  detained  him  ?" 

^  Not  at  all,"  replied  Kate ;  and  the  company  endeavored  to  amuse 
themselves  a  little  longer. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  this  endurance  should  hold  out  much 
fencer,  especLilly  as  the  guest  for  whom  they  waited  was  a  young  nuin, 
and  one  whose  engagements  were  seldom  of  a  very  pressing  nature ;  so 
the  party  moved  off  into  the  dining-room,  the  govemesA,  of  course,  the 
last.  And  it  was  well  that  she  was  so,  for  the  tearing  of  her  crlove 
seemed  just  now  to  be  the  only  occupation  to  which  Kate  was  able  to 
dffect  her  attention. 

What  could  he  be  doing  ?    It  was  inexplicable  to  her — so  disrespect- 
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ful  too.  He  would  never  be  forgiven  by  the  family,  who  eridently 
thought  it  amazing  condescension  on  their  part  to  invite  h&r  lover,  and  lo 
recognise  him  as  such  in  the  presence  of  their  friends.  Surely  Aithv 
must  be  mad,  that  he  could  not  see  the  enormity  of  the  act  he  was  cos- 
mittin^ — "  mad  or  ill — poor  fellow — perhaps  he  had  been  taken  ilL** 

And  in  this  manner  Kate  went  on,  secretly,  and  all  within  herself,  ea* 
during  the  most  perfect  tumult  of  feeling  which  it  is  possible  to  coneeife. 
Outwardly,  however,  no  one  could  have  perceived  any  thing  remariaAla 
m  her  manner,  unless  indeed  there  had  been  some  one  present  to  rmad 
her  with  the  searching  eye  of  real  affection.  Such  an  eye  would  qnieUjr 
have  perceived  how  rapidly  her  color  went  and  came — ^how  quick  aaa 
nervous  were  her  movements — ^how  many  plates  she  sent  away  untooeh- 
ed,  and  how  often  her  head  was  partially  averted  from  the  table,  and 
turned  towards  the  door  as  if  she  apprehended  that  somebody  was  ea 
tering  with  whom  she  held  some  special  relationship. 

Of  all  the  guests  who  assembled  that  day,  the  governess  had  only  at- 
tention enough  to  spare  for  one.  It  was  Miss  Egerton,  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much.  Kate  thought  her  very  beautiful,  or  rather  very  lovely; 
and  whenever  she  caught  her  eye,  there  was  a  soft  and  kind  ezpreancm 
which  met  hers,  as  if  sne  also,  even  in  her  obscurity  and  nothingness,  was 
not  entirely  a  stranger.  It  was  therefore  no  surprise  to  the  governess,  that 
when  the  ladies  left  the  dining-room,  and  went  out  to  enjoy  a  stroD  ia 
the  garden  before  night  closed  in,  the  evening  being  remarkably  calm  and 
sultry — it  was  no  surprise  to  find  the  admired  and  flattered  object  of  gea- 
eral  distinction  close  by  her  side,  and  even  exchanging  with  her  a  move 
intelligent  kind  of  communication  than  their  eyes  had  been  able  to  ei* 
press.  Had  the  true  ground  of  this  amazing  condescension,  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Egerton,  been  laid  bare,  it  is  possible  that  her  gentle  advanoei 
towards  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  would  have  been  more  coldly  met 
At  this  moment,  however,  her  companion  was  not  more  ignorant  thaa 
herself  of  the  real  cause  why  the  poor  governess  possessed  an  interest  lor 
her,  surpassing  that  of  any  other  person  whose  presence  graced  the  party 
met  that  day. 

Thus  then  it  was,  that  linked  by  a  secret  sympathy,  unknown  to  each 
other,  the  two  young  ladies  lingered  arm  in  arm  about  the  garden-walks, 
talking  of  things  unimportant  in  themselves,  and  yet  conversing  in  thoae 
soft  under-tones  of  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  in  that  cursory  and  abnipt 
manner  as  to  the  choice  of  general  subjects,  which  indicates  a  preparatxm 
for  touching  upon  themes  more  intimate  and  particular,  could  any  topic  ha 
found  upon  which  both  parties  would  be  likely  to  be  mutually  interested. 

At  last  Miss  Egerton  said  to  her  companion,  "  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  think, 
is  a  friend  of  vours." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  starting,  and  for  a  moment  actually  thrown  off  her 
guard  ;  for  she  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  forget  both  him  and  his 
mysterious  absence,  in  the  pleasant  chit-chat  of  that  evening  walk.  "Is 
he  a  friend — an  acquaintance  of  yours  V*  she  asked  in  the  same  hurried 
manner ;  and  merely  saying  this  because  she  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
else  to  say. 

<<  I  meet  him  sometimes,"  replied  Miss  Egerton. 

"  He  is  not  difiScult  to  become  acquainted  with,"  observed  Kate. 

"  He  is  a  delightful  companion,"  said  Edith.  "  You  are  very  happy  ia 
possessing  such  a  friend." 
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Kate  was  very  much  vexed  with  henelf,  that  she  sighed  deeply  as  the 
only  response  which  her  heart  could  offer  to  this  remark ;  and  with  a 
determination » if  possible,  to  conceal  her  emotion,  she  hurried  on  to  speak 
on  other  subjects  quite  foreign  to  the  theme  of  mutual  interest,  feeling 
M  if  the  freedom  with  which  Miss  Egerton  had  touched  upon  her  private 
affiurs,  justified  some  freedom  on  her  part  in  return.  She  spoke,  amongst 
other  things,  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
Edith  in  relation  to  her  uncle,  as  bearing  some  resemblance  to  her  own 
only  that  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were  as  far  from  her  knowledge,  as  if 
the  old  West  Indian  merchant  had  been  still  amongst  his  slaves.  But 
any  thing  might  serve  her  purpose  to  talk  about  just  at  that  moment — 
any  thm^  but  that  one  subject  which  could  not  be  touched  upon  without 
the  painful  sensation  of  a  stranger's  hand  too  rudely  fingenng  the  chords 
which  only  echoed  to  her  inmost  feelings. 

The  theme  now  chosen  was  a  happy  one  for  the  purpose,  almost  as 
absorbing  to  Edith  as  any  that  could  be  found.  She  wanted  a  friend — 
an  adviser,  one  who  would  lead  her  exactly  in  the  way  she  wished  to  go ; 
and  having  gathered  from  her  companion  that  she  had  found  a  home 
with  an  uncle  in  whose  welfare  and  happiness  she  was  deeply  interested. 
Miss  Egerton  very  naturally  concluded  that,  in  the  present  instance  at 
least,  her  own  devotedness  to  a  similar  claim  would  appear  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fulfilling  the  most  sacred  obligation,  and  performing  an  act  of 
the  highest  merit. 

**  Those  who  have  no  parents,"  observed  Kate,  **  sometimes  find  in 
these  near  relationships  a  substitute  for  their  otherwise  irreparable  loss. 
But,"  she  added,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  "  I  thought  you  had  a 
brother." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Eldith,  and  it  was  her  turn  now  to  sigh  heavily. 

Kate  looked  at  her  dress.  She  was  not  in  mourning.  "  Possibly,"  she 
thought,  "  that  brother  has  become  insane  ;"  and  she  feared  to  venture 
upon  any  further  remark. 

'*  My  brother  has  become  so  ill,"  continued  Edith,  in  a  very  plaintive 
strain — "  so  very  ill." 

'*  More  ill  than  your  uncle  ?"  asked  Kate. 

*'  Oh  dear,  yes  ;  a  great  deal,"  replied  Edith. 

"  Then,  I  should  have  thought,"  observed  Kate,  rather  quickly,  "  that 
the  two  claims  required  not  a  moment's  consideration.  You  cannot  fulfil 
both." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Edith ;  "  that  u  quite  impossible.  Besides 
which,  my  brother  is  so  well  attended  to— 4o  tenderly  watched  and 
nursed  by  the  good  Mrs.  Lee." 

"  Ah  I  I  recollect  now,"  exclaimed  Kate.  *'  Arnold  told  me  the  great 
affliction  which  had  fallen  upon  your  brother ;  and  how  my  aunt  was 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  a  mother  towards  him." 

**  Vour  aunt !"  exclaimed  Edith. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate,  **  Mrs.  Lee  is  my  aunt,  and  Arnold  is  my  cousin, 
I  am  proud  to  say." 

Miss  Egerton  appeared  very  much  surprised,  and  could  only  congratu- 
late herself  that  she  had  not  spoken  of  ner  own  secret  feelings  towards 
Mrs.  Lee,  in  any  unfavorable  manner  ;  for  at  that  moment  she  was  in  so 
oommunicative  a  mood,  as  to  be  readv  to  speak  of  almost  any  thing. 
The  great  question  with  her  was  yet  to  be  discussed — the  great  turning* 
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pomt  of  duty,  in  which  she  wished  for  nothing  but  to  be  set  with  her  6ea 
towards  her  uncle's  wealth  and  influence,  and  hononble  pofltkm  in  ths 
world;  to  say  nothing  of  the  golden  prospecta  which  his  dwJiiin 
strength  and  partial  favor  seemdl  to  have  abeady  pheed  witfaiB  her 
grasp.  Could  it  be  possible  that  che  was  called  upon  to>  ck»e  her  Yrnad 
at  such  a  crisis  ? — ^ungradonaly  to  turn  away  from  the  lidi  inhnitinci 
which  a  kind  Providence  had  placed  before  her  I — from  wealth  to  db 
good  with,  too—that  was  the  beautiful  idea.  Falling  into  aome  bandit 
this  wealth  might  be  abused — perverted — made  the  iualrument  of  efl. 
Had  not  all  Christians  a  right,  by  lawful  means,  to  inerease  their  own  m^ 
fluence,  and  thus  their  power  of  bemg  useful  to  their  feUow-creatiirei? 
£dith  had  no  wish  to  five  in  splendor. «  To  her  money  in  itaelf  was  ft 
mere  burden  ;  but  she  had  lived  so  long  without  the  ability  to  do  good 
m  the  way  of  charitible  aid  to  those  who  were  more  needy  than  heradf, 
that  the  prospect  of  her  uncle's  favor  seemed  to  open  out  to  her  a  mine 
of  virtue,  as  well  as  wealth ;  and  she  was  already  not  mifreqiMBtly  en- 
gaged, in  her  private  meditations,  with  the  building  of  hoepitali,  the 
endowment  of  schools,  and  all  that  long  array  of  benevolent  aeta  and 
offices,  which  make  so  imposing  a  figure  in  the  estimation  of  the  worid; 
and  which,  if  they  entailed  no  more  arduous  duty  upon  the  philanthropiH 
than  belong  to  their  first  establishment,  might  well  be  regarded  aa  ft 
luxury,  rather  than  a  duty. 

And  was  Edith  really  called  upon  to  renounce  so  glorious  a  proapeot 
as  the  fulfilment  of  these  sacred  responsibilities  held  out  to  her,  for  the 
sake  of  shutting  herself  up  in  a  sick-room  where  her  services  were  really 
not  needed,  her  presence  not  desired,  where  others  could  discharge  M 
necessar}"  duties  better  than  she  could  herself?  It  would  only  be  for  ft 
short  time,  either,  that  her  uncle  could  require  her  presence  and  her 
services  himself ;  and  then,  how  different  would  be  the  atuation  of  dM 
beloved  brother,  if  his  life  should  be  prolonged  until  that  time !  In  fuA^ 
her  very  absence  from  his  sick-room  was  in  reality  the  truest  devotioa  to 
hb  interests. 

Full  of  these  generous  and  noble  thoughts,  the  heart  of  Ifiss 
was  about  to  throw  open  its  inmost  feelings  to  one  who  would  have 
quite  capable  of  rending  ofif  the  flattering  veil  through  which  they 
always  contemplated  by  Edith  herself,  when,  suddemy,  the  attention  of 
both  was  attracted  by  a  movement  amongst  the  different  groups  of  ladioi 
who  had  been  enjoying  the  twilight  hour  amidst  the  nower-beda  and 
shrubberies  of  that  delightful  garden.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
gentlemen  had  left  the  table,  and  had  come  to  join  their  fair  friendali 
their  evening  walk.  But  amongst  them,  the  quick  eye  of  Kate  Staunton 
soon  detected  the  tail  figure  of  Arthur  Hamilton ;  and  feeling  that  her 
own  cheek  betrayed  too  plainly  the  emotion  which  this  discovery  09» 
casioned,  she  stooped  to  gather  a  beautiful  moss-rose,  which  grew  besMa 
the  path,  and  having  thus  recovered  her  self-possesdon,  she  placed  it  in 
the  han4  of  her  companion,  who  yet  remained  unconscious  of  the  pleaanra 
which  awaited  both. 

■ 

Soon,  however,  a  party  of  gentlemen  advanced  towards  them,  Arthnr 
himself  leading  the  way.  He  was  laughing  heartily  at  some  pleasant  te 
amongst  themselves,  and  as  he  drew  near,  Kate  fancied  that  he  kxdced 
unusually  flushed,  excited,  and  altogether  different  from  what  she  had 
expected.    But  it  was  not  a  time  for  fixing  her  ejres  upon  his  face»  and 
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before  the  two  paitieft  aetually  met»  she  had  become  bo  otisy  with  another 
flKMs-roae,  from  which  she  was  UDconsciously  stripping  oflf  the  leaves 
and  thorns  with  trembling  fingers,  that  Arthur  Hamilton  had  enjoyed  a 
fiiU  gaae  into  the  countenance  of  her  lorely  companion  before  she  was 
able  to  acknowledge  his  presence,  even  by  the  slightest  recognition.  The 
lamiliar  manner  in  which  he  spoke,  however,  startled  her  exceedingly,  and 
ahe  inalantly  looked  up. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Eserton,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand,  **  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  finding  you  here.  Why  did  you  not  send  a  messenger  bird 
to  tell  me  ?'' 

Miis  Egerton  laughed,  and  said  she  should  have  thought  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  expected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  would  have  been  snf- 
Aeient 

"  Whvy  ao  it  would,"  replied  Arthur,  "  if  I  had  happened  to  recollect 
it  exactly  at  the  right  time.  But  you  must  know,  I  met  with  an  old 
Mend  quite  accidentally,  and  he  would  have  me  to  dine  with  him.     My 

Kof  the  affair,  of  course,  was  only  intended  for  luncheon ;  but  we 
ot  ourselves,  and  the  time  slipped  on,  until  at  last  I  started  up  in  the 
most  terrible  fright  you  can  imagine,  and  rehearsing  my  apologies  all  the 
way,  arrived  here  just  in  time  to  join  the  gentlemen  at  their  wine,  and 
thus  came  in  for  a  dpuble  share.  Knowing  the  character  of  my  host, 
I  certainly  did  not  calculate  upon  a  very  hearty  welcome ;  but  I  found 
Bmelf  quite  mistJiken     In  short,  I  never  was  better  received  in  my 

The  whole  of  the  edifying  account  of  himself  was  addressed,  with 
Bsnoh  volubility,  exclusively  to  Miss  figerton ;  but,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  attention  of  the  speaker  appeared  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contem* 
plation  of  her  £air  and  smiling  countenance,  ms  left  hand  hod  been  held 
cwt  for  that  of  her  companion,  which  remained  passively  in  his,  without 
an  attempt  oo  her  part  to  exchange  so  much  as  a  single  word.  It  might, 
ahe  thought,  be  his  way  of  acknowledf^ing  in  the  most  deUcate  manner 
their  rel^ioD  towards  each  other ;  but  it  was  not  her$. 

And  after  all,  Kate  was  more  astonished  than  offended — more  occupied 
m  wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  all  which  met  her  eye  and  ear, 
than  in  calculating  her  own  claims  to  a  more  honorable  distinction.  At 
last  the  truth  flai£ed  upon  her.  The  unusual  excitement,  and  Arthur's 
own  account  of  himself,  nad  sufficiently  explained  it ;  and,  once  admitting 
the  cause,  the  consequences  were  easily  accounted  for,  whatever  they 
might  be. 

But  the  next  feeling  which  occupied  the  mind  of  Kate,  drove  out  all 
others.  It  was,  how  the  honor  of  the  man  she  loved  should  be  kept 
unsullied — how  his  weakness  and  folly  should  be  kept  from  mjuring  hun 
in  the  opinion  of  others.  In  the  hope  of  attaining  this  end  she  pro- 
longed her  walk  with  Edith  in  the  garden,  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
mesta  chose  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dewy  atmosphere,  longer  even 
Suui  the  lady  of  the  house  thousrht  safe  or  prudent ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  different  apartments  of  the  house,  the 
curtains  of  the  drawing-room  closed,  and  music  heard  in  all  its  sweetness 
■lealiag  through  the  still  open  casement,  that  Kate  sugi^ted  to  her 
companions  the  hnpoesibility  of  remaining  longer  absent  from  the  com* 

Cty.     Not  that  the  late  walk  in  the  widen  had  been  any  pleasure  to 
,    On  the  contrary,  she  had  tiirtenfld  to  an  immense  amoont  of  noo* 
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sense,  with  which  her  companions  appeared  exceedingly  well  saliafied ; 
and  she  had  endured  in  suffering  and  vexation,  yet  with  almost  nnbrolDSB 
silence,  this  outpouring  of  egotism  and  absurdity,  in  the  hope  that  the 
speaker  would  exhaust  himself  before  venturing  affain  into  the  presenee 
of  those  who  would  be  likely  to  listen  to  him  wiUi  less  kindness  tha 
herself. 

Still  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  going  into  the  drawing-room  withcMt 
a  hint  of  caution ;  and  Elate  whispered  earnestly  to  him  as  he  passed 
her  on  the  steps  of  the  door  which  opened  out  into  the  garden,  **  Ar> 
thur,  do  be  a  little  more  upon  your  guard.  You  have  talen  too  mniA 
wine;  for  your  own  sake — ^for  mine — for  everybody's— don't  commit 
yourself  here." 

Whether  her  warning  had  taken  effect  or  not,  Kate  had  soon  the  satit- 
faction  of  feeling,  so  far  as  the  credit  of  Arthur  was  at  stake,  that  aD 
was  safe.  No  one  of  the  party,  except  herself,  appeared  to  be  at  aD 
aware  of  his  actual  circumstances  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  her  qniok 
and  anxious  apprehensions  were  detecting  many  slight  discrepanciea  m 
what  he  said  and  did,  the  company  in  general  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  respect,  appearing  both  pleased  and  interested  with  bis  convene 
tion ;  so  that  often  when  a  blush  of  shame  was  burning  on  her  chttk, 
and  when  her  eye  was  averted,  because  she  actually  dared  not  look,  the 
head  of  wisdom  was  turned  to  listen  to  his  discourse,  and  the  smile  of 
beauty  was  waiting  to  recognise  his  flattering  attention.  And  all  tUi 
because  he  was  considered  to  be  a  rising  young  man,  had  acquired  a  nrt 
of  general  popularity,  and  possessed  the  easy  manners  and  ready  tMt 
which  enabled  him  to  say  and  do  what  was  always  agreeable  in  his  nniiii 
intercourse  with  the  world. 

After  all,  Arthur  Hamilton  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  great  exoem ; 
as  society  for  the  most  part  regards  the  subject — none  at  all.  Beaidn 
which,  the  very  parties  present  were  those  who  had  pressed  wine  upon 
him  at  the  table,  who  had  shared  it  with  him  there,  and  who  had  eren 
made  hb  late  arrival  an  excuse  for  remaining  longer,  and  drinking  mom. 
How  then  could  they  now  turn  upon  him,  with  any  ground  of  condemna- 
tion, for  having  drunk  too  much. 

No  ;  he  was  safe  from  discredit  here  at  least,  and  for  the  rest,  Eate*s 
own  opinion,  as  to  how  far  he  was  culpable  or  not,  was  only  an  item  to 
be  set  down  in  the  lon^  account  which  her  conscience  was  every  day 
telling  her  must  be  settled  one  way  or  another — which  her  heart  waa 
every  day  pleading'with  her  to  re-examine,  to  palliate,  to  strike  out  from, 
to  se  aside  altogether,  as  being  too  deep  for  human  calculation,  and  con* 
sequently  not  within  the  scope  of  her  duty  to  pronounce  sentence  npoi^ 
either  in  one  way  or  other. 

Thus  then  the  grdat  object  being  attained,  of  seeing  him  secure  from 
disgrace  or  condemnation,  all  other  considerations  were  set  aside  for  tlM 
present,  especially  such  as  related  merely  to  herself ;  and  thus  the  eren- 
ing  wore  away,  without  enjoyment  for  her,  it  is  true,  but  yet  without  that 
open  shame  which  her  fears  had  at  one  time  placed  before  her,  as  a  i«» 
suit  impossible  to  be  avoided. 

And  glad  at  heart  was  the  poor  governess  that  the  evening  imu  over 
at  last ;  for  it  had  seemed  to  her  interminable  in  its  duration.  But  the 
fi^ests  began  at  their  accustomed  time  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  then 
It  was,  that  like  one  set  free  from  thraldom,  ELate  Staunton  hastened  to 
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Ike  apartment  called  her  own,  to  find  a  book  which  she  had  intended 
iakin£^  home  with  her  that  night 

This  apartment  overlooked  the  principal  entrance  to  the  house,  where 
a  number  of  carriages  already  waited  for  the  departing  guests ;  and  as 
the  window  still  remained  open,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  alter- 
nate coaling  and  threatening  of  their  impatient  drivers,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Nor  was  this  all :  Kate  Staunton  felt  certain  there  was 
tome  scuffling  and  confusion  amongst  the  men,  and  there  were  also  indi* 
cations  of  suppressed  laughter,  mingled  with  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances, amongst  which  she  fancied  that  she  could  recognise  her  uncle's 
voice. 

''  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  said  she,  stretching  out  her  head  from 
the  window. 

One  glance  was  sufficient.  There  was  her  uncle  in  very  truth,  but  in 
a  condition  which  rendered  it  imperative  that  he  should  be  prevented  from 
iDtering  the  house ;  an  act  of  desperation  which  he  was  evidently  bent 
upon  committing,  in  spite  of  the  footmen  and  drivers  who  were  strug- 
gling to  hold  him  back. 

Before  there  was  time  for  him  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  steps,  Kate 
Staunton  was  down  in  the  hall,  looking  wildly  for  Arthur  Hamilton.  He 
was  already  there,  assisting  the  ladies  with  snawls  and  cloaks ;  bat  Kate 
laid  hold  of  his  arm,  and  implored  him  to  listen  to  her.  **  Only  a  mo- 
ment," she  said, — '*  just  one  moment.  My  uncle  is  there — mad^<fatmk 
^^esperate, — and  insists  upon  coming  in.  Take  him  away  to  his  car- 
nage, and  send  him  off.  If  you  give  the  driver  pounds  instead  of  shil- 
lings, send  him  off  while  I  keep  the  doo^  shut  and  the  people  here.  Oh, 
Arthur,  don't  delay  a  moment     I  hear  him — I  hear  him  at  the  door  I" 

All  this  was  poured  with  almost  frantic  wildness  upon  the  ear  of  Ar- 
thur Hamilton,  yet  the  words  themselves  were  spoken  in  that  deep  whis- 
per which  is  the  natural  utterance  of  distress. 

Perhaps  he  did  not  fully  understand  their  import,  for  now  he  is  stoop- 
ing for  something  on  the  ground.  Miss  Egerion  has  dropped  a  bracelet ; 
he  has  found  it,  and  is  already  reclasping  it  upon  her  beautiful  arm. 

"  Arthur,'*  said  Kate,  with  some  bitterness  m  the  tone  of  her  voice, 
" I  would  not  have  failed  you  in  a  senice  of  this  kind  for  all  the  brace- 
lets in  the  world.     See,  now,  what  you  have  done  !" 

Kate  might  well  speak  with  bitterness.  Some  of  the  euests  had 
opened  the  door,  and  in  came  that  desperate  and  degraded  man, — in 
amongst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  demanding  his  niece,  and  declaring 
with  many  strange  asseverations,  that  she  was  the  best  worth  claiming 
amongst  them  all. 

It  was  verv  natural  that  the  ladies  should  shnek  with  horror,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  should  call  their  servants  to  turn  the  fellow  out.  Every 
moment  was  one  of  burning  agony  to  poor  Kate,  who,  however,  soon 
found  herself  alone  in  the  nail  with  her  uncle,  deserted  by  all  but  the 


"  Williams,"  said  she,  to  a  respectable  old  man  who  had  Uved  long  in 
the  family,  **  Do,  dear  Williams,  come  and  help  me.  1*11  give  yon  any 
thinff  I  have  in  the  world,  if  vou  will  help  me  to  get  my  uncle  away." 

"He  If  your  uncle,  then ?'    said  the  man. 

"  Most  certainly  he  is,"  replied  Kate  ;  *'  and  was,  not  long  ago,  as  re* 
^actable  as  any  gentleman  amongst  them.'* 
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<'  I  am  verj  sorry  for  yon.  Miss,"  said  the  man,  in  a  ftona  of  real  q«- 
pathy. 

*'  Are  you  sony  for  me,  "V^^lliams  ?''  said  Kate ;  and  oovering  her  had 
with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tean. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

*'  1  WILL  conquer  my  fate !"  said  Dorothy,  on  the  morning  aflter  the 
party  of  select  friends  whose  adulation  was  to  have  a£R>rdea  her  aoeh 

geculiar  satisfaction.  '*I  will  conquer  my  fate,  and  show  them  hofw 
ttle  I  care  for  their  neglect — ^how  lich  I  am  in  friends  elsewhere,— -how 
small  would  be  the  loss  in  the  world  of  my  existence,  even  if  the  twidi^ 
ling  beams  of  their  capricious  favor  should  be  withdrawn  from  it  allc^ 
gether/'  And  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  that  moment  the  apeaker  cf 
these  wild  words  felt  capable  of  creating  a  world  for  herself, — oiqiaUe 
of  any  thing,  in  short,  which  might  establish  her  own  pre-emineiiee  oner 
the  society  aroxuid  her,  overwhelm  her  false  frienda  with  confoaiaiiv  and 
silence  her  enemies  forever. 

How,  or  by  what  instrumentality,  this  meritorious  purpose  was  to  he 
effected,  was  quite  another  affair,  and  one  which  had  yet  to  be  conaideNii 
80  she  breakfasted  alone,  and  then  took  a  long  drive  into  the  ooontq^ 
in  order  to  obtain  all  the  benefit  she  could  from  the  enjoyment  of  fam 
air,  and  natural  scenery. 

The  result  of  much  silent  reflection  during  this  long  drive  waa  ade» 
termination,  on  the  part  of  the  younff  wife,  to  make  herself  popular— to 
become  more  generally  known  and  admired — ^to  be  more  coorteous  to>  el 
— and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  less  dependent  upon  any  friend,  or  aet 
of  friends,  who  might  become  alienated  from  her  influence  and  her 
ereiffnty.  There  was  a  lingering  recollection  of  what  she  had  ex] 
while  left  alone  on  the  couch  in  her  own  drawing-room  on  the  prenooi 
evening,  which  haunted  her  like  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  and  she  said  to>  her- 
self, silently,  but  repeatedly,  that  the  circumstance  was  one  whioh  mmi 
never  be  allowed  to  take  place  again. 

As  a  provision  against  such  a  mal-occurrence,  she  must  find  aonebody 
to  fill  the  post  of  attendance  perpetually,  so  as  to  ensure  herself  afnimi 
the  humiliation  of  being  seen  to  be  alone.  Frederic  Ashley  had  fiUelthal 
office  for  her  before  her  marriage  ;  she  must  find  some  one  else  to  fill  it 
now.  In  fact,  she  had  secretly  elected  MLbs  Egerton  to  this  hooorahle 
distinction ;  but  had  sadly  miscalculated  her  mfluence  in  that  quarter 
She  had  thought  that  a  lively  and  attractive  young  lady  alwaya  near  her* 
devoted  to  her  interests,  and,  in  an  inferior  d^ree  to  herself,  capable  cf 
attracting  attention  and  commanding  homage,  might  be  a  vBluable  ad* 
dition  to  her  parties,  by  giving  them  at  once  variety  and  ^cUU,  and  yet 
mimstering  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  her  existence — the  estahhshmeai 
of  her  own  distinctive  pre-eminence.  What  then  was  the  secret  mortifi* 
cation  of  finding  that  the  satellite  had  set  up  for  a  planet  on  her  own 
account, — had  her  own  orbit,  circle  of  attraction,  and  revolving  atara  ? 

The  thought  was  not  to  be  endured.    Yet  Dorothy  waa  one  who 
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wasted  her  strength  in  hattting  against  what  was  inevitable ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  she  said,  she  must  conquer  her  fate  by  turning  her  attention  in  a 
different  quarter. 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  Dorothy's  pursuit  of  amusement  that 
day  led  her  into  the  department  of  art.  she  wanted  a  small  picture  for 
ft  cabinet,  and  she  had  a  fancy  for  one  of  the  arched  windows  of  that  old 
abbey,  amongst  the  silent  ruins  of  which  she  had  enjoyed  herself  more 
than  in  any  of  the  social  gnyeties  in  which  she  had  hitheito  taken  a  part ; 
and  even  now,  the  greater  was  the  vexation  which  harassed  and  tor- 
mented her  mind,  the  more  did  she  recur  with  soothing  and  satisfaction 
to  those  bright  and  lovely  scenes  which  on  that  occasion  had,  almost  foi 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  exercised  unbounded  influence  over  her  soul. 

Signer  Donaletti,  the  Italian  artist,  who  had  been  sketching  amongst 
the  ruins  that  day,  was  now  established  on  his  own  foundation  in  Uie 

town  of  M ,  if  that  can  be  called  a  foundation  which  consists  m  a 

Ured  apartment  with  a  «arge  window,  in  which  may  be  seen  from  day  to 
day,  and  every  day  the  same,  a  portrait  of  some  unknown  being,  a  few 
landscapes,  including,  of  course,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  with  Vesuvius  in  the 
distance,  the  Falls  of  Temi,  and  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

Dorothy  had  often  cast  a  pitying  glance  at  these  neglected  pictures  as 
she  passed  the  window,  fearing  the  artist  was  not  encouraged  or  appre- 
ciated ;  and  once  she  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  pale  and  somewhat 
haggard  features  as  he  appeared,  looking  round  from  nb  own  easel  within 
the  room ;  and,  as  she  fancied,  starting  hastily  up  at  the  sound  of  her 
carriage-wheels  halting  near  the  door,  as  if  he  was  living  always  in  a  state 
of  anxious  expectation  unfulfilled. 

A  passing  thought,  and  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one,  had,  on  this 
occasion,  filled  the  mind  of  Dorothy,  that  she  would  patronize  this  man ; 
bat  party  after  party  had  driven  the  subject  from  her  thoughts  until  now, 
when  she  repaired  to  his  silent  and  un visited  room,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  calling  into  requisition  his  taste  and  skill  in  the  preparation  of  a 
•mall  picture  for  one  of  her  favorite  rooms  at  the  villa. 

Signor  Donaletti,  was,  apparently,  wild  with  delight  to  behold  again 
the  beautiful  vision  which  had  so  unexpectedly  dawned  upon  him  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey,  and  which,  as  he  assured  his  visiter,  had 
haunted  him  ever  since.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  in  saying  this,  he 
opened  his  portfolio,  and  drew  out  a  sketch  of  the  interior  of  the  ruin,  in 
wnich  Dorothy  herself  was  distinctly  seen  loitering  along  the  solemn  aisle, 
her  figure  casting  a  long  shadow  upon  the  mossy  ground.  He  did  not 
tell  her  that,  in  tracing  out  that  sketch,  his  choice  had  been  divided  be- 
tween herself  and  the  goat  with  its  two  kids,  but  that  happening  to  ob- 
ten'e  a  striped  shawl  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  human  obfeci,  he  had 
selected  that  in  preference  to  the  other. 

Happy  in  her  ignorance,  Dorothy  contemplated  the  sketch  with  much 
satisfaction ;  and  as  the  artist  was  now  able  to  converse  with  her  with  tol- 
erable facility  in  her  native  language,  she  proceeded  to  give  orders  for  the 
design  which  she  wished  to  add  to  her  collection,  and  even  exhibited  a 
fougn  sketch  which  she  had  herself  made  from  recollection  of  the  arched 
window,  and  its  drapery  of  rambling  plants. 

Signor  Donaletti  was,  of  course,  thrown  into  ecstasies  of  delight  at  her 
peri'onnance;  and  from  her  dress,  and  from  the  numerous  retinue  of 
frieods  and  attendants  which  he  recollected  having  observed  at  the  abbey, 
TOL.  IL  13 
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supposing  that  she  must  be  a  lady  of  distinctioii,  he  ventured  aa  far  ai  to 
solicit,  in  the  most  winning  and  importunate  manner,  that  she  wodd 
allow  him  to  paint  her  portrait,  declaring  that  he  had  never  seen  any  had 
or  figure  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  general  character  and  coatnine  of 
a  sibyl. 

At  first  the  proposal  appeared  to  Dorothy  rather  absurd,  espeoUb 
as  her  consent  would  seem  to  imply  a  kind  of  personal  vanity  of  whion 
she  was  by  no  means  ^Ity ;  but,  on  reflecting  that  it  would  invohe 
nothing  but  the  occupation  of  a  little  time,  of  which  she  had  already  too 
much  upon  her  hands,  and  that  the  place,  pursuit,  society,  and  scene  alto- 
gether, would  entirely  harmonize  with  her  natural  tastes,  ahe  yielded  a 
not  very  reluctant  consent,  and  even  allowed  the  artist  to  fix  upon  an 
early  day  for  her  first  sitting  in  the  sibyl's  dress. 

No  doubt  her  readiness  was  much  accelerated  by  the  actual  wht  of 
those  interesting  habiliments  in  which  she  was  to  be  attired  ;  for^nior 
Donaletti  had  been  aware  of  this  probable  eflfect  when  he  opened  Ms 
wardrobe  of  treasures ;  and  taking  out  the  identical  turban,  had  plaoed 
it  within  a  slight  but  respectful  distance  above  that  head  of  shining  imvai 
hair,  at  the  same  time  allowing  Dorothy  to  enjoy  the  contemplatioii  of 
her  own  figure  in  a  tall  glass  which  stood  most  ten^ptingly  arranged  for 
the  purpose. 

The  effect  had  been  irresistible,  and  the  subject  had  been  made  wiD^g 
on  the  instant.  Signor  Donaletti  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  that  a 
lady  so  distinguished  would  consent  to  be  painted  in  his  humble  rooai; 
but  Dorothy  had  many  reasons  for  preferring  that  it  should  not  be  doM 
at  home,  although  she  politely  invited  the  artist  to  call  upon  her  at  tke 
villa,  and  to  give  her  his  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  some  of  the  paint- 
ings there. 

This  call  was  a  very  likely  one  to  be  made  without  much  deli^. 
Other  callers  were  present  on  the  occasion  of  its  taking  place ;  and  alto- 
gether the  Italian  was  dressed  so  well,  and  acquitted  himself  in  aiuk  a 
manner,  that  the  ladies  pronounced  him  "  a  perfect  love,"  and  the  genlli^ 
men  began  to  talk  of  what  horses,  setters,  or  dead  game,  they  ahotud  fike 
him  to  paint  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  confeaaedL 
there  were  some  of  the  party  who  could  not  forgive  him  the  anperior 
abundance  of  dark  ornament  about  his  head  and  face,  and  who  coimo 
quently  warned  their  fair  friends  to  go  with  empty  purses  whenever  thej 
visited  his  rooms. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  Dorothy  to  find  that  she  had  done  a  Itltty 
kind  of  thing  m  introducing  Signor  Donaletti  to  her  friends.  He  waa 
really  a  well-bred,  polite,  and  intelligent  man ;  and  even  where  any  of 
these  qualifications  might  have  failed  him,  he  had  such  ready  tact  and 
easy  manners,  that  the  defect  would  not  have  been  very  easily  detected 
in  the  society  by  which  he  was  now  received  with  considerable  cordiafity, 

simply  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  M wanted  something  to  amiiie 

and  interest  them  just  at  that  time. 

Finding,  then,  how  successful  her  first  introduction  of  the  artist  had 
been,  Dorothy  besan  to  speak  of  her  portrait  without  hesitation,  and 
even  innted  her  friends  to  meet  her  at  the  studio,  so  soon  as  it  thoald 
have  ad\*anced  so  far  as  to  be  fit  for  more  general  inspection. 

Beyond  the  first  room,  in  which  Signor  Donaletti  exhibited  his  pictana 
to  the  public,  was  a  second  apartment,  commimicating  with  it  by  foldbuf* 
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doors.  These  had  hitherto  been  closed,  owing  to  the  little  neoessitj 
which  he  had  found  for  extending  his  sphere  of  occuptition.  Now» 
bowever,  his  horizon  seemed  to  he  rapidly  brightening ;  a  new  day 
leenied  dawning.  The  folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and,  except 
during  those  interesting  moments  when  a  more  partial  light  was  neces- 
sary for  the  study  of  his  subject,  the  whole  length  of  the  two  apart- 
ments presented  an  appearance  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a  distinguished 
artist. 

Signor  Donaletti  would  have  been  very  unfit  to  cope  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  calling,  had  he  not  possessed  some  genius  for  expedient,  as  well 
as  for  painting.  The  barrenness,  the  destitution  of  hu  apartments,  'lad 
often  shocked  his  taste,  and  thrown  him  into  agonies  of  disgust  at  the 
bare  idea  of  being  found  by  any  distinguished  visiter  amidst  such  a  scene 
of  desolation ;  but,  building  upon  the  prospects  which  suddenly  began  to 
dawn  before  him,  he  had  triumphantly  thrown  open  the  doors  of  his  inner 
apartment  on  Dorothy's  second  visit,  and  had  there  displayed  an  arrange- 
ment of  pictures,  statues,  and  drapery,  which  astonished  as  much  as  it 
delighted  her  unaccustomed  eye.  The  drapery  was  certainly  none  of  the 
newest,  nor  yet  the  most  spotless  in  texture  and  tint.  The  refuse  of  the 
carnival  in  Rome  had  supplied  the  greater  part  The  statues  had  been 
hired  for  the  occasion,  and  the  pictures  too,  for  the  artist  could  now 
afford  to  hire ;  and  he  hod  been  not  a  little  gratified  to  visit,  for  this 
purpose,  the  rooms  of  some  brother  artists  who  had  looked  contemptu- 
ously upon  his  low  beginning,  and  to  lay  down  actual  money  in  payment 
for  the  use  of  the  statues  and  paintings  for  at  least  a  month. 

Here,  then,  Dorothy  beheld  what  was  to  her  a  kind  of  enchanted 
scene.  Next  to  being  an  artist  herself,  was  the  pleasure  of  watching  an 
artist  at  work— of  living  with  him  his  daily  life— of  forgetting  her  own 
existence  in  his  art-— of  talking  of  Italy,  of  Rome,  and  Naples— of  all  the 
most  celebrated  works  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  one  who  had 
seen  them,  and  was  conversant  with  their  various  merits.  Surely  this  was 
happiness  which  Dorothy  had  found  at  last ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
she  was  herself  the  object  of  all  present  interest  and  effort — the  centre  of 
an  thought,  except  that  which  was  desultory  and  discursive— the  divinity 
whose  worship  filled  this  temple — the  power  whose  supremacy,  in  thn 
world  at  least,  there  was  none  to  dispute. 

Signor  Donaletti  was  quite  as  well  able  to  flatter  as  he  was  to  paint ; 
Vnt  he  knew  better  than  to  say,  that  his  subject  was  fair  or  beautiful. 
He  spoke  only  of  expresnon,  of  the  power  which  a  countenance  like  that 
whicn  he  was  portraying  possessed  over  the  minds  and  feeUngs  of  others 
—a  power  over  their  sympathies,  their  energies,  their  very  sotus.  It  was 
a  poor  victory,  he  said,  for  a  countenance  like  this  to  beam  only  in  a 
drawing- room.  ''It  was  formed  to  decide  the  destiny  of  nations, — in 
short,  to  rule  tne  world." 

'•  And  yet."  said  Dorothy,  **  it  does  not  rule  a  single  human  heart." 

Sip^or  ^naletti  was  about  to  contradict  this  assertion,  by  protesting 
that  it  ruled  his  own ;  but  there  was  at  that  moment  a  drop  of  oil  upon 
his  sleeve,  and  he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the  velvet  suit,  in  which  he 
eould  only  afford  to  display  himself  on  very  particular  occasions,  to  be 
deterred  for  a  single  second  from  the  necessary  interruption  of  scraping 
cff  the  oil.  Before  this  was  effected,  the  great  fact  he  had  been  anout 
to  prockum  was  entirely  lost  dght  of ;  but  the  portrait  adTaneed  nerer* 
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theless,  and  Dorothy  herself,  descending  from  her  pedestal,  wss  enchanted 
with  the  work. 

But  her  own  delight  was  not  complete  without  other  witnesses  of  thk 
triumph  of  art ;  and  now,  on  every  morning  when  she  was  present  in  the 
studio,  the  artist's  rooms  presented  the  aspect  of  a  fashionable  levee ;  so 
many  visiters  crowded  in  to  amuse  themselves  f<Mr  a  passing  moment,  to 
pronounce  their  judgment  upon  the  likeness,  and,  beyond  this,  to  see  who 
was  there,  and,  of  course,  to  be  seen  there  themselves.  And  thus  the 
pleasant  days  rolled  on,  almost  without  interruption  to  the  sunshine 
which  they  shed  on  the  triumphant  soul  of  that  imaginary  sibyl,  who 
looked  upon  herself  as  having  found  at  last  a  sphere  in  which  she  ooold 
at  once  exult  over  others,  and  be  happy  herself. 

But  the  picture  in  time  was  finished — and  what  then  ?  Was  the  sibjl 
to  make  a  purchase  of  herself  ?  Such  an  act  would  scareely  be  coor 
sistent  with  those  feelings  of  exultation  in  which  she  had  lately  revelled. 
Moreover,  the  sibyl's  purse  was  just  at  that  time  more  than  usaslly  low ; 
certain  harsh  restrictions,  for  a  long  time  threatened,  having  been  actn- 
ally  enforced.  What  then  ?  Was  the  sibyl  actually  to  share  the  oom- 
mon  lot,  and  to  take  her  place  in  the  street  window,  to  be  gased  at  by 
chimney-sweeps  and  porters  ?  No  doubt,  amongst  her  many  admirsii, 
a  purchaser  would  soon  be  found.  The  artist  hoped  so ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  painted  and  flattered  in  vain. 

It  was  some  time  before  Frederic  Ashley  discovered  what  was  the  at- 
traction which  led  his  wife  so  often  to  the  artist's  rooms ;  not  that  be 
would  have  cared  much  about  the  cause,  only  that  he  feared  it  nught  bt 
some  notion  of  patronage  or  purchase,  that  would  involve  a  greater  ex- 
pense than  he  was  at  present  disposed  to  incur.  Indeed,  why  should  he 
go  to  any  further  expense  at  all  ?  He  had  already  fitted  up  his  honse, 
hung  it  with  pictures,  and  adorned  it  with  statuary ;  for  what  purpose 
beyond  this  should  his  wife  be  dabbling  in  art  of  any  kind  ? 

On  discovering  the  real  cause,  however,  he  was  more  entertained  than 
annoyed.  He  liked  nothing  better  than  a  jest  against  his  wife ;  for  m 
the  power  of  her  natural  talents,  as  well  as  in  the  force  of  her  energiei^ 
she  possessed  a  superiority  over  himself  so  evident,  and  consequently  so 

falling,  that  he  had  already  commenced  against  her  that  warfare  of  a 
ttle  mind,  which  consists  in  exposing  every  weakness,  magnifying  eveiy 
mistake,  and  lowering  every  act  of  assumption,  whether  supported  bj 
reason  and  justice,  or  not.  Thus,  then,  he  was  exceedingly  amused,  and 
chose  to  laugh  immoderately,  when  he  found  that  his  wi£  was  sitting  for 
her  portrait. 

"  And  pray  who  is  to  pay  for  it  ?"  he  had  asked  her  more  than  onoe; 
and  each  time,  though  she  did  not  choose  to  betray  her  emotion,  a  shaip 
pang  had  shot  through  her  whole  frame ;  for  me  bare  fact  that  bar 
picture  had  not  been  purchased — purchased  with  avidity, — ^nay,  even 
bespoke  from  the  first,  reminded  her  too  forcibly  of  the  loneliness  of 
heart  in  which  she  still  existed,  even  while  surrounded  by  splendor  and 
adulation. 

At  last  Signor  Donaletti  began  himself  to  hint  that  he  should  be  glad 
to  dispose  of  the  picture ;  and  perhaps  thb  was  "  the  most  unkiiSest 
cut  of  all :"  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  least  anticipated.  Dorothy  drew  out 
her  purse  indignantly.  At  her  own  estimate  just  then,  a  shi&ing  would 
have  been  more  than  sufiEicient ;  but  even  at  the  lowest  mazket  price*  all 
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Xht  gold  her  pune  at  that  moment  contained  would  not  have  remit* 
Derated  the  artist  for  his  time  and  trouble ;  besides  which,  she  hersetf 
would  have  been  the  last  to  depreciate  the  value  of  art  in  any  form  ;  so 
she  merely  smiled,  with  an  affectation  of  perfect  indifference,  at  the 
Ughtoess  of  her  purse ;  and  promising  to  call  again  on  a  certain  day, 
turned  her  back  upon  thoee  enchanted  rooms,  with  little  inclination  to 
visit  tkem  again. 

But  the  certain  day  arrived,  and  still  there  were  other  and  more  press- 
ing claims  to  be  attended  to ;  for  the  picture  could  be  bought  at  any 
time,  and  Dorothy  had  no  very  great  objection  to  its  remnaning  in  that 
public  situation,  to  be  seen  by  all  who  visited  the  artist  Anywhere  it 
was  better  than  in  her  own  possession.  Indeed,  her  only  design  upon  it 
was  to  bear  it  off  with  her  some  day  in  her  carriage,  and  to  destroy  it  as 
soon  as  she  reached  home,  in  order  that  no  vestige  of  it  might  remain 
for  her  husband  to  taunt  her  with  again.  Days  and  weeks,  however, 
passed  on,  and  the  necessary  sum  of  money  seemed  still  not  to  be  at 
hand  ;  for  although  a  young  wife  may  at  first  feel  at  a  loss  for  purposes 
upon  which  to  expend  her  money,  it  is  seldom  long  before  she  begins  to 
feel  rather  more  at  a  loss  for  money  to  expend  upon  the  various  purposes 
which  claim  her  attention  ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  there  had  been 
a  wish  and  a  will  to  be  consulted,  more  than  usually  extravagant  in  these 
requirements. 

At  last,  however,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  unwonted  economy,  the 
necessary  amount  was  secured,  and  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley 
mi^ht  be  seen  waiting  at  a  little  distance  from  the  artist's  residence,  until 
a  signal  should  be  given  for  its  nearer  approach,  in  order  that  the  pic- 
ture might  be  handed  into  it  with  as  little  publicity  as  possible. 

Dorothy  had  hoped  to  find  the  artist  alone ;  but  she  was  surprised,  on 
entering  the  first  apartment,  to  hear  many  voices  talking  beyond  the 
folding-doors,  and  she  could  even  see  figures  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
moving  softly  to  and  fro,  as  if  studying  the  best  light  in  which  to  con- 
template some  picture  or  some  figure  which  all  were  admiring.  Beyond 
this,  she  heard  the  word  "  sibyl '  more  than  once  uttered.  She  could 
not  be  mistaken ;  her  cheek  besran  to  flush  with  a  triumphant  glow.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  heard  herself  spoken  of  with  rapture  by  those 
who  knew  not  that  their  praises  would  ever  reach  her  ean  After  all, 
then,  the  adulation,  the  homage  she  had  lately  been  accustomed  to,  was 
real,  actually  reaL     There  could  be  no  mistake  now. 

The  party  were  so  intent  upon  the  object  of  interest,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive when  Dorothy  drew  near,  and  she  could  distinctly  see  that  it  was 
the  picture  of  the  sibyl  which  absorbed  their  attention.  Some  were  ad- 
miring the  eyes,  some  the  lips,  and  others  the  turban  and  costume ;  but 
all  were  rapturous  about  the  e^rpmsion,  and  thai  was  exactly  the  point 
where  flattery  was  the  most  delicious  to  the  heart  which  beat  so  rapidly 
behind  the  admiring  fi[roup. 

"  After  all,"  said  Dorothy  to  herself,  "  the  world  is  not  so  ill-natured 
as  we  suppose  it  to  be." 

As  she  said  this,  she  began  to  discriminate  amongst  the  different 
Toices,  so  as  to  discover,  in  some  instances  at  least,  who  were  the  parties 
present  Arthur  Hamilton  was  easily  distinffuished  by  the  rapturous 
outburst  of  admiration  with  which  he  seemed  almost  to  fill  the  room. 
But  there  were  other  voices  not  altogether  strange  or  new.     Was  it  pot* 
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aible  that  Mrs.  Norris  also  could  be  there  ? — one  of  the  admiren  of  the 
picture,  too  ?  It  was  even  so.  In  the  softest  tones  she  could  assume^' 
she  was  descanting  upon  the  "  bringing  out" — the  "  tone" — the  •'  bai^ 
mony" — the  ** delicious  bits,"  and  then  the  "bewildering  enchantmeal 
of  the  whole."  She  was  uttering  her  sagacious  opinion,  that  no  hnaft 
subject  in  the  whole  world  could  nare  been  found  so  beautifully  adaptai 
to  the  character  and  costume.  In  fact,  the  sibjls  of  the  old  paintM* 
were  nothing  to  this.  Those  artists  *'  wanted  subjects,  and  were  gqd- 
sequently  to  be  pitied ;  but  here — " 

Mrs.  Norris  was  lost  for  a  moment  in  silent  ecstasy,  and  Dorothy 
again  repeated  to  herself,  "  The  world,  after  all,  deserves  not  the  many 
hard  names  I  hare  bestowed  upon  it.  My  old  enemy,  too^ — ^who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  Well,  I  never  believed  that  her  heart  was  really  bad. 
I  was  quite  sure  she  had  a  secret  liking  for  me,  even  at  the  time  whan 
she  chose  to  be  most  abusive.  I  would  not  have  believed  any  of  them* 
had  they  spoken  in  such  terms  of  the  picture  before  my  face ;  but  tlui 
must  be  genuine,  there  can  be  no  mistake  here." 

Reluctant  as  Dorothy  felt  to  put  an  end  to  the  luxury  on  which  aha 
was  feasting,  the  present  was  too  proud  a  moment  to  be  lost^  Her  heart 
was  somewhat  melted,  too,  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  her  own 
thoughts,  in  judging  her  friends  so  harshly.  Beyond  this,  it  was  a  ffieal 
thing  to  find  out  that  she  had  friends,  after  all.  She  ought  to  have  Deea 
satisfied  to  call  them  admirers,  at  least ;  but  she  had  lately  suffered  mock 
from  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
splendor,  and  she  could  almost  have  wept  at  thb  moment  for  very  grati- 
tude, on  discovering  that  there  were  some  who  were  still  sincere  in  their 
true  allegiance  to  her,  although  in  outward  circumstances  they  had  bo- 
come  obviously  estranged. 

"  I  wQl  walk  in  amongst  them,"  said  she,  "and  show  that  I  am  ae- 
quainted  with  their  sentiments.  It  will  prevent  all  the  awkwardness  on 
their  part  of  wondering  whether  I  have  heard  them  or  not;  and  I  am 
sure,  after  this,  that  even  Mrs.  Norris  herself  will  be  delighted  to  have 
no  opportunity  left  her  for  evading  a  reconciliation." 

With  these  feelings,  Dorothy  did  as  she  proposed.  She  actual^ 
walked  in  amongst  the  admiring  group,  and,  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
recognised  first  one,  and  then  another ;  but  especiaUy  Misa  £gerton,  of 
whose  presence  she  had  not  previously  been  aware. 

It  was  impossible  for  Dorothy  not  to  perceive  that  looks  were  ex- 
changed amongst  the  party,  and  that  something  like  a  suppressed  titter 
agitated  first  one,  and  then  another ;  but  this  she  very  naturally  attribu- 
ted to  their  supposing  themselves  to  have  been  overheard,  and  she  en- 
deavored the  more  to  set  them  perfectly  at  ease  by  the  a&bility  of  her 
own  manners.  Mrs.  Norris  alone  turned  decidedly  away ;  but  the  feather 
in  her  bonnet,  and  the  fringe  of  her  shawl,  were  tremulous  with  the 
laughter  which  threatened  every  moment  to  escape  all  attempt  at  re* 
straint.  Signor  Donaletti  looked  a  little  embarrassed.  Wl^y  shonkl 
he? 

Dorothy  determined  to  set  him  also  at  ease,  by  showing  that,  notwith- 
standing the  profuse  admiration  which  had  been  lavished  upon  her  face 
and  features,  she  was  herself  so  great  an  enthusiast  in  the  art  of  painting, 
as  to  regard  the  picture  only  as  a  work  of  genius,  and  thus  to  be  able  to 
kwk  steadily  at  her  own  portrait.    For  this  purpose^  ahe  retreated  to  a 
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ihort  distance  in  order  to  enjoy  a  more  favorable  view.  No  pains  had 
been  spared  to  place  the  picture  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  and 
there  it  was,  with  its  turban,  rich  drapery,  sibylline  leaves,  and  all. 

Dorothy  seemed  to  be  looking  at  something  in  a  dream.  She  shaded 
her  eyes.  The  light  was  too  partial.  *'  You  have  altered  the  feature,'* 
ahe  was  about  to  say»  but  did  not  utter  the  words ;  and  she  never,  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  ceaised  to  congratulate  herself  upon  the  self-possession 
which  kept  her  Hps  closed  at  that  critical  moment.  The  turban,  the 
dress,  the  picture  was  the  same ;  but  the  features  were  those  of  Miss 
Egerton! 

Some  minds  would  have  been  slow  to  comprehend  this  fact;  and 
there  are  not  many  women,  who,  placed  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  not  have  uttered  at  least  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  or  have  be- 
trayed some  other  outward  evidence  of  their  inward  emotion.  But  the 
pride  of  Dorothy's  character  was  at  least  equal  to  her  vanity,  and  her 
oonstitutional  firmness  was  well  worthy  of  being  exercised  in  a  better 
cause.  For  one  moment*-and  only  one — she  had  been  in  danger  of 
committing  herself.  That  peril  was  past,  and  she  became,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  most  self-possessed  and  satisfied  of  the  whole  party. 

"An  admhuble  likeness,'*  said  she;  and  turning  to  the  artist,  she 
added,  "  I  congratulate  you,  8ignor  Donaletti,  on  your  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject. NothinflT  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  sibylline 
character.  What  a  saving  of  canvas  this  must  be  to  you,  Signor  Dona- 
letti ;  I  never  heard  of  any  thing  so  clever.  I  have  really  a  great 
mind  to  purchase  this  picture,  if  it  is  not  already  engaged.  May  1  ask 
the  price  ?" 

It  is  engaged,"  said  Arthur  Hamilton,  stepping  forward. 

By  you  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

Yes  ;  by  me/*  he  replied. 

I  will  bid  against  you,"  said  she,  laughing. 

All  the  while  the  artist  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  her  attention  to  the 
fact,  which  he  explained  in  the  softest  and  tenderest  under-tones,  that, 
failing  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  her  likeness,  and  finding  a  handsome  price 
offered  willingly  for  another,  he  had — " 

"  Don't  say  another  word,*'  answered  Dorothy,  sharply  to  him,  but 
imheard  by  the  company  ;  and  then  again  confronting  Arthur  Hamilton, 
with  a  determined  expression  of  countenance,  she  said  in  a  firm  and  un- 
daunted manner — "  Signor  Donaletti,  I  will  give  you  twenty  guineas  for 
this  picture." 

"  I  will  give  you  thirty,"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  his  passion  rising  in 
proportion  to  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  party. 

"  Forty !"  exclaimed  Dorothy. 

"  Fifty !"  shouted  Arthur. 

•'  There  I  leave  you,"  said  Dorothy.  "  Signor  Donaletti,  I  am  happy 
to  have  rendered  you  this  small  service.  My  only  desire  was  to  be  of 
ate  to  you ;  and  I  now  leave  you  with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  having 
{m>curcd  for  you  the  price  of  bfty  guineas  for  your  picture.*' 

With  these  words  Dorothy  left  tne  rooms,  apparently  rather  triumph- 
ant than  depressed.  Those  who  had  watchea  her  narrowly,  however, 
would  have  scon  a  slight  quivering  of  her  lips  when  she  spoke  ;  and  had 
any  one  present  en  ertained  so  much  of  friendly  feeling  for  her  as  to  offer 
her  their  hand,  the}  would  have  felt  that  her  own  was  trembling  with  aa 
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emotion,  which  threatened  to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  walking  to  her 
carriage. 

Whether  this  was  perceived  or  not,  and  what  took  place  in  the  stndki 
after  her  departure,  Dorothy  never  knew.  Once,  in  a  party,  she  over- 
heard  a  group  of  young  men  talking  of  the  value  and  the  price  of  Ai*- 
thur  Hamilton's  horse,  as  if  it  had  recently  been  sold,  and  from  that  she 
conjectured  that  the  artist  had  kept  him  to  his  price  of  fifty  guineas  for 
the  picture ;  but  beyond  this,  no  mformation  ever  reached  her  ear ;  for* 
although  Mrs.  Norris  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  tell  of  the 
exchange  of  features  in  the  portrait,  there  was  an  awkward  kind  of  de» 
feat  attendant  upon  the  circumstance  altogether,  that  would  have  told  to 
some  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  opposing  party — ^more  especially*  as 
the  triumph  which  Dorothy  enjoyed  was  one  which  drew  money  firom 
the  pockets  of  those  upon  whom  it  was  natural  to  suppose  she  wooU 
desire  to  be  revenged,  all  the  world  would  be  capable  of  imdentanding 
and  appreciating  this  conclusion,  and  might  possibly  enjoy  it  so  much  as 
to  repeat  the  facts  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Norris  party. 

But  what  were  the  actual  feelings  of  Dorothy  as  she  reached  her  hooM 
that  day  ?  Time  was  yet  to  show.  In  all  probability  she  could  not  have 
described  them  herself.  Most  certainly  she  was  not  cast  down.  A  wild 
energy  seemed  to  be  burning  in  her  veins,  and  again  she  summoned  fee 
her  aid  the  strong  determination  so  often  repeated,  that  she  would  eteo 
yet  conquer  her  late. 

What  it  might  have  been  to  conquer  her  fate,  she  would  have  found 
ereat  difficulty  in  explaining.  A  spirit  of  resistance  to  that  which  she 
hated  was  the  only  definite  influence  which  pervaded  her  feelings  at  this 
period  of  her  life.  She  had  a  strong  will,  and  a  strong  physic^  constitn- 
tion,  but  the  battle  was  a  hard  one  in  which  she  was  engofired ;  and  her 
foes,  though  chiefly  of  her  own  creatine^,  were  numerous  and  powerful  for 
ene  so  young  to  fight  with,  single-handed,  and  alone. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

But  in  other  quarters  besides  the  villa,  distinction  was  beginmoffto 
bring  trouble  upon  those  who  had  pursued  it  as  their  chief  g^ood.    llw 

social  worid  of  the  busy  town  of  M would  have  been  very  different 

from  other  social  worlds,  had  this  not  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Dalrymple,  until  a  late  period  of  his  life,  had  escaped  the  envy  of 
his  fellow -creatures  as  entirely  as  it  is  possible  to  escape  it ;  inasmuch,  as  no 
one  who  ever  looked  into  the  interior  of  his  life, — not  even  the  poor  rela- 
tion, who,  for  many  years,  had  been  the  sole  stationary  occupant  of  his 
office,  would  have  been  anxious  to  change  places  with  that  hard,  lean» 
pinching,  comfortless  man,  who,  along  with  the  meager  privilege  of  bdng 
called  his  master,  endured  a  proportion  of  difficulties,  and  gnawing  cares 
far  more  than  equivalent  to  that  poor  distinction. 

Lately,  however,  the  aspect,  not  only  of  his  affairs,  but  of  the  man 
himself,  had  changed.  He  was  actually  growing  stout  The  old  wrinkles 
of  long  endurance  were  filling  up,  and  a  kind  of  sleek  exterior  was  grow* 
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ing  and  expanding  over  his  once  thin,  but  always  handsome  features.  It 
was  a  shame,  said  persons  of  taste,  that  so  noble-lookincf  a  man  should 
ally  himself  to  the  widow  Patten,  even  with  all  her  wealth.  And  so,  in 
all  probability,  would  Mr.  Dalrymple  have  thought ;  only  that  about  the 
time  of  this  alliance,  he  was  pushed  by  necessity  to  do  something  to 
eatabltsh  himself  on  a  more  sure  foundation.  He  had  consequently  no 
choice  left  A  prop  to  his  dignity,  an  accession  to  his  popularity,  must 
bf  found  somewhere  or  other,  and  in  a  totally  different  quarter  from  that 
in  which  his  props  were  already  too  numerous,  or  the  whole  fabric  might 
be  overthrown.  What,  then,  was  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  smiling  welcome  which  admitted  him  to  the  first  place  amongst 
the  widow  Patten's  numerous  admirers  ? 

Very  seldom,  indeed,  did  any  of  those  little  incidents  which  touch  the 
hearts  of  other  people,  sometimes  sending  the  hot  tears  into  their  eyes 
before  they  have  time  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  check — very  sel- 
dom, indeed,  did  any  casualty  or  coincidence  of  this  kind  fall  in  the  way 
of  the  engineer ;  but  it  so  happened  on  the  very  day  on  which  his  pro- 
posal had  been  made  to  the  wealthy  widow — made  and  accepted  too-^ 
that  on  returning  home,  with  his  thoughts  so  completely  absorbed  that 
he  saw  nothing,  and  heard  nothing  by  the  way,  he  walked  suddenly,  and 
without  perceiving  it,  full  against  the  wide-open  gate  of  his  neighbor's 
garden  ;  and  being  just  in  that  kind  of  peevish  humor  in  which  every 
particle  of  senseless  matter  against  which  we  hit  ourselves,  seems  to  have 
a  life  in  it,  full  of  active  malice,  and  thus  seems  veritably  engaged  in 
thrusting,  striking,  pinching,  and  filliping  us  with  all  its  might — being 
just  in  this  kind  of  humor  when  he  ran  forcibly  against  the  open  gate,  the 
engineer  magnanimously  kicked  at  it  with  his  foot  so  violently  that  one  of 
the  hinges  gave  way ;  and  in  stopping  to  place  it  so  as  to  look  as  if  noth- 
ing had  been  done,  and  thus  to  leave  the  honor  of  having  broken  the 
hinge  to  the  next  passer-by,  Mr.  Dalrymple  awoke  from  his  revery,  and 
glanced  around  him. 

It  was  necessary  to  look  around  before  placing  the  shattered  gate  in 
that  precarious  position.  It  was  necessary  even  to  look  up  at  the  win- 
dows which  commanded  a  view  of  the  place  where  he  stood  ;  and  then 
he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  was  the  gate  of  Jane  Hepburn's  old 
garden  to  which  he  had  done  this  violence. 

But  what  could  have  happened  to  the  poor  lone  woaum  ?  She  muat 
surely  have  left  the  place — ner  garden,  once  so  neat,  was  now  the  picture 
of  desolation.  The  trampling  of  careless  feet  seemed  to  have  passed 
over  it,  and  in  the  lower  range  of  rooms  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  a 
slip  of  white  paper  could  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  announcement,  that 
the  house  was  '*  to  be  let** 

"  Bridget,**  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  on  entering  his  own  house,  '*  what 
has  become  of  that  poor  lady — that  Mrs.  Hepburn  ? — ^you  know  whom  I 


mean.** 


"  Bless  your  heart,  and  soul  !**  exclaimed  Bridget,  giving  vent  to  a 
tvmpathy  which  had  for  some  time  been  restrained  only  by  the  exercise 
of  violent  measures,  **  did  you  never  hear  ?** 

"  If  I  had  heard,'*  replied  the  master,  **  I  should  scarcely  have  asked 
yon.     Can  you  not  tell  me  the  plain  facts,  without  all  this  nonsense  ?*' 

"  There  was  but  one  fact,  as  I  know  of,**  replied  Bridget,  "  inaamuch 
as  they*ve  taken  her  to  the  hotpital.*' 
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**  Who  has  takeu  her ;  and  to  what  hospital  ?'* 

"  That  I  can't  say  for  certain." 

"  What  can  yon  say,  then  ? — ^had  she  a  fever  ?" 

**  She'd  no  fever,  as  I  know  of,  but  what  comes  of  a  broken  heart;  and 
Ibneliness,  and  poverty.  They  do  say  as  how  it  was  hunger — downiiglft 
hunger — that  brought  it  on ;  but  that  I  won't  be  the  one  to  swear  to. 
However,  some  kind  ladies,  them  that  you  always  tell  me  to  shut  the  door 
upon,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with — 

"  The  tract  people,  I  suppose  you  mean  V* 

"  Yes ;  them  that  throw  me  in  a  tract  sometimes  at  our  cellar  wis* 
dow— " 

"  What !  is  that  the  way  in  which  you  obey  my  orders  ?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  stand  there  to  take  it  myself.  I  only  go  after  they 
have  walked  away,  and  take  the  book  to  read  in  my  lonesome  hoars ;  for 
it  is  very  lonesome  now,  I  can  tell  you,  now  that  our  young  lady's  gone;" 
and  the  old  servant  wiped  her  eyes,  for  it  was  real  feeling  whicJi  had 
made  them  dim.  '*  It  is  lonesome  now  that  her  meny  voice  is  gone,  and 
all  her  queemess,  and  unaccountable  ways,  that  used  to  keep  the  hoaae 
aUve— " 

But  what  of  Mrs.  Hepburn  ?" 

Why,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  these  same  ladies  that  take  the  tronUa 
to  bring  me  the  only  books  I  ever  looked  into,  were  used  no  doubt  to 
take  them  to  Mrs.  Hepburn,  too.  And  in  this  way  it  was  that  thej 
found  out  her  miserable  condition  and  great  want.  She  had  been  dcken^ 
ing  some  time,  I  could  tell  by  the  looks  of  her ;  and  once  when  die 
spoke  to  me  at  the  gate  about  some  plants  that  she  wanted  you  to  haiva 
out  of  her  garden,  I  saw  by  the  sudden  flush  that  came  into  her  Hmm^ 
and  by  the  fluttering  of  her  breath,  that  she  was  faint  for  want  of  womb^ 
thing  to  keep  her  lite  up  within  her.  For  the  next  moment,  even  wfaBo 
she  was  talking,  her  color  went  away,  and  she  was  pale  as  death,  her  fipa 
like  ashes.  Oh  !  sir,  I  do  believe  we  let  that  woman  sink  for  yeij 
want" 

"  We  ? — what  do  you  mean,  Bridget  ?  I  never  heard  that  we  were 
under  any  obligation  to  maintain  our  neighbors." 

''  Not  to  maintain  them  altogether,  certainly.  But  I've  been  readiiq^ 
a  tract  called  '  The  Good  Samaritan,'  and  since  then  I've  had  a  load  upon 
my  mind  respecting  that  poor  woman,  that  I  can't  get  rid  of.  Oh !  air, 
it's  cut  me  to  the  heart." 

"  Get  away  about  your  business,  Bridget ;  you  are  only  a  poor  servant 
What  have  you  to  do  with  giving  to  otner  people  out  of  your  master^a 
property  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  mean  that." 

"  What  did  you  mean,  then  ?     It  is  busybodies  like  those  tract  poo 
pie,  that  would  destroy  all  the  subordination  of  servants,  and  their  honest? 
too." 

"  Oh  !  sir,  don't  say  that ;  I  never  thought  of  touching  your  monqf*, 
nor  your  bread  neither." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  then  ?" 

'*  I  thought  of  the  spare  pieces,  sir,  little  as  they  are  in  this  house ;  and 
I  don't  see  how  they  could  be  less — " 

*'  What !  you  would  have  fed  that  poor  creature  like  a  dog  then*  would 
you?" 
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"  No,  »ir,  I  wouldn't ;  nothing  should  have  made  me  do  that — ^I'd  have 
starved  first.  But  I  have  often  thought  since  reading  that  little  book, 
liow  many  things  1  might  have  eaten  myself,  instead  of  putting  them 
Away,  and  so  have  spared  the  better  and  the  more  decent  pieces  for 
her/' 

*'  I*m  afraid  you  are  very  wasteful,  Bridget ;  why  can't  you  do  ths 
same  for  me— why  don't  you  eat  these  thinffs,  if  you  con  eat  them,  and 
save  the  others,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  me  ? 

**  Because  you're  not  starving,  sir ;  and  I  won't  make  myself  sick 
for  nobody  that's  rolling  in  money,  as  they  say  you  are.  It's  little 
enough  that  I  get,  either  to  bite  or  to  sup ;  and  my  wages  never  raised, 
neither." 

"  You  seem  very  much  dissatisfied,  Bridget ;  perhaps  you  hkd  better 
wook  out  for  another  situation,  and  see  if  you  can  suit  yourself  better." 

*'  An'  it's  come  to  that,  is  it  ?  I  thought  as  much,  with  all  these  new- 
fangled notions.  I  thought  a  piece  of  old  family  lumber,  like  me,  would 
have  to  be  thrown  away  at  last." 

"  Not  if  you  would  make  yourself  comfortable,  Bridget,  and  not  trouble 
me  with  these  complaints.  I,  for  my  part,  should  prefer  your  remaining 
here  ;  but  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  now  that  you  speak  of  changes,  that  I 
am  about  to  make  a  very  important  one  myself.  I  am  ezpectin^  to  be 
—to  be  married,  Bridget,  before  long.  You  need  not  start,  and  Took  so 
frightened,  it  will  make  no  great  alteration  in  your  circumstances,  for  you 
will  still  live  here,  and  my  sister  will  keep  house,  and  you  will  both  have 
an  eye  to  the  young  men  in  the  office." 

'*  An  ear  too,  if  they  keep  up  the  riot  there  they've  been  used  to." 

**  Yes,  and  an  ear  too.  It  is  quite  possible — I  don't  know  yet — I  have 
not  quite  made  up  my  mind ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  young  Mr. 
Hamilton  may  be  master  there." 

<'What!  that  scapegrace  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  call  liim  such  names,  Bridget  ?  I  can  tell  you  he  is  a 
Terv  clever,  and  well-connected  younsr  man — very  well-connected  indeed ; 
and  one  of  whom  I  entertain  a  very  high  opinion." 

•*  Humph  !— tastes  diflfer." 

*'  1  cannot  suffer  you  to  be  so  disrespectful,  Bridget,  you  really  take 
anpardonable  liberties." 

"  I  always  did." 

"  But  you  must  not  be  allowed  to  abuse  my  friends." 

"  I  don't  believe  he  is  your  friend,  particularly ;  nor  nobody  else's.  He 
fiain  would  be  his  own  fnend,  but  he  misses  the  way ;  that's  my  opinion 
of  Aim,  and  its  no  use  pretending  to  think  differently." 

"  Well ;  it  is  happy  for  me,  that  I  am  not  bound  to  take  your  opinion 
«  to  who  I  shall  trust,  and  who  I  shall  not.  But,  Bridget,  you  have 
not  yet  told  me  all  about  that  poor  neighbor  of  ours — n  she  really 
dead?" 

"  By  this  time  I  should  judge  she  must  be  dead,  for  she  hud  sunk 
very  low  before  she  went  away ;  but  the  ladies  I  spoke  of  were  very 
kind  to  her,  and  they  got  some  people  that  I  should  suppose  were  richer 
and  better  off  than  themselves,  to  take  up  her  case ;  and  so  at  last  she 
was  removed  to  some  hospital,  where,  it  was  said,  she  would  have  whole- 
some food,  and  better  care.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  everybody 
tbovght  the  poor  thing  was  struck  with  death ;  and,  I  am  sure,  an? bodf 
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seeing  ber  on  the  day  she  was  fetched  away,  would  have  thought  it 
a  corpse  they  were  carry m^  oat  of  the  house." 

"  It  is  very  shocking,  Bndget  I  wish  the  house  was  let;  and  put  m 
order  again.' 

"  Yes,  it  b  very  shocking,  sir ;  you  say  right  And  often  when  I  go 
to  bed  I  can't  sleep  for  thinking  of  it  Let  me  see,  I  judge  the  chamber 
she  was  found  in^  must  have  been  just  on  the  other  side  of  yours,  only  m 
brick  wall  between ;  and  she  not  having  meat  and  drink  enough  m  the 
daytime  to  make  her  sleep  at  night,  must  have  lain  there  through  the 
long  dark  hours,  wakeful,  and  weak,  and  maybe  wandering  in  her  mind, 
as  sickly  people  often  are.  Oh !  sir,  don't  you  remember  her  a  rosy  little 
girl — the  kind-heartedest  little  thing,  and  the  most  generous  with  her 
apples  and  her  cakes  ?  I  think  I  see  her  stealing  out  into  the  woriEshop  to 
give  them  to  you,  when  I  lived  servant  with  oM  Mr.  Stanley  her  fiUher. 
It  was  my  first  place,  you  know,  and  I  was  young,  and  things  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me  then." 

**  Bridget,  I  wish  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  you  now.  I  wish  to 
lay  a  strict  command  upon  you,  that,  from  this  time,  yon  must  never 
speak  to  me  again  about  this  wretched  woman.  You  must  never  go 
back  to  those  old  times,  neither.  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  them,  nor 
to  think  about  them.  It  can  do  me  no  good — it  can  serve  no  purpOM 
that  I  want  to  serve ;  and  it  makes  me — ^1  don't  know  how — rather  ub» 
comfortable." 

"  I  am  sure  it  makes  me  so.'* 

"  There,  now,  again.  I  tell  you,  Bridget,  I  will  not  suffer  anoAer 
word — not  one.  \  on  have  been  a  great  deal  too  familiar  in  the  tone  of 
your  conversation  to-day.  Henceforth  you  must  understand,  that  thoo 
is  an  immeasurable  distance  betwixt  you  and  me." 

"  Humph !"  said  Bridget ;  and  after  fixmg  upon  him  a  long  and  eameil 
look,  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  anger  of  his  flashing  eye,  she  turned  slowly 
away,  and  left  the  room. 

Had  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  inquirer  been  of  a  naturo  at  aU  Ukdy 
to  be  shaken  by  the  consciousness  that  he  had  been  living  in  companUifO 
ease  and  plenty,  while  a  fellow-creature,  situated  so  near  to  him  as  al* 
most  to  be  every  day  within  the  sound  of  his  voice,  was  suffering  all  th* 
accumulated  miseries  of  destitution  and  neglect ;  still  there  were  ohenra- 
stances  in  his  own  exalted  and  privileged  lot, — ^in  that  envied  and  honor- 
ed position,  which,  after  a  life  of  toil  and  struggle,  he  seemed  now  to  ht 
on  the  point  of  attaining, — there  were  cireumstances  connected  wifii 
that  point  of  distinction  which  reasonably  demanded  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attention  and  thought ;  and  which,  even  to  a  character  natu- 
rally more  philanthropic  than  his  own,  might  have  claimed  a  somewhat 
larger  amount  of  consideration  than  the  sufferings  of  a  lone  woman,  how 
ever  near,  or  however  distressing  in  themselves. 

As  the  traveller  who  climbs  the  rugged  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  oftcA 
finds  that,  in  stepping  from  one  fragment  of  rock  to  another,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  lower  foot  gives  way,  almost  before  the  higher  has  become 
secure ;  so  the  more  adventurous  traveller  up  the  difficult  ascent  where 
an  ambitious  longing  after  social  distinction  points  the  way,  is  not  unfrs* 
quently  surprised  by  a  sudden  yielding  under  his  feet,  just  where  he 
was  proudly  standing,  and  that  almost  before  he  has  breathing-time  to 
look  aroimd,  and  exiut  in  his  elevation ;  so  that,  while  poising  hunself  m 
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this  precarious  situation,  he  has  no  choice  left  but  to  make  a  higher  and 
more  desperate  plunge*  or  to  let  himself  go  down,  and  sink,  perhaps, 
into  a  lower  depth  than  that  from  which  he  had  set  out  on  his  ad- 
Tenturous  career.  Could  we  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  society, 
liow  many  of  those  measures  adopted  in  the  course  of  human  life,  which 
appear  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  purely  gratuitous,  would  be  found 
to  have  originated  in  this  manner  from  the  urgent  necessities  of  some 
eventful  period— some  crisis — some  pinnacle  of  crumbling  rock,  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  stand  a  moment  longer;  and  thus  another 
keiffht  must  be  attained,  more  slippery  than  the  last ;  and  so  on— on, 
untd  just  in  proportion  as  the  elevation  becomes  more  envied  and  glori- 
ous in  the  estimation  of  mankind,  the  backward  fall  becomes  more  fright- 
ful and  tremendous. 

If  such  be  the  situation  of  those  whose  actions  and  whose  heroism 
form  a  portion  of  the  history  of  our  world,  it  is  not  less  so  in  a  more 
obscure  and  insignificant  form  amongst  the  social  and  familiar  walks  of 
life.  It  is  not  less  so  amongst  the  haunts  of  commerce — the  exchange 
— the  mart,  where  business  stimulates  the  onward  struggle,  and  where 
money  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  eminence  to  be  attained.  It  is  not 
less  so  in  the  social  sphere  of  man's  existence,  with  those  who  labor  to 
attain  the  most  conspicuous  place,  however  humble  it  may  be  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  successful  warrior,  the  statesman,  or  the  man 
of  genius ;  yet,  in  its  inferior  wav,  this  highest  place  may  equally  oc- 
cupy the  heart,  and  fill  the  thoughts,  and  influence  the  whole  existence 
of  one  who  feels  every  moment  that  he  must  either  climb  or  sink. 

It  was  precisely  in  this  manner  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  rushed  upon  the 
expedient  of  marriage.  As  a  matter  of  choice  the  connection  itself 
would  have  been  hateful  to  him ;  but  he  hod  no  time  to  hentate.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  one  foot  sure,  for  the  other  was  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  its  foundation  sliding  beneath  it 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  great  theatre  of  Mr.  Dalrymple*s 
success  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town  of  M  ;  and,  that 
he  was  conseauently  under  the  necessity  of  being  frequently  absent  from 
his  office,  and  frpm  his  business  in  tnat  neighborhood,  may  be  easily 
supposed.  It  may  be  easily  understood,  too,  how  Sir  James  Crawford, 
who  had  hved  through  so  many  years  of  his  life  upon  the  one  idea  of  his 
own  embankment,  should  have  imbibed  the  notion,  that  his  embankment 
ought  to  be  the  one  paramount  idea  with  all  other  minds ;  but  espe- 
ciiuly,  and  with  some  reason  on  bis  side,  with  the  mind  of  that  man  who 
had  undertaken  to  accomplish  this  momentous  work,  and  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  of  almost  half  a  century.  It  may  easily  be  supposed,  too,  what 
were  the  feelinss  of  the  baronet,  i^hose  favor  and  whose  claims  upon  a 
man  whom  he  believed  himself  to  have  dragged  out  of  obscurity,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  have  been  the  making  of,  made  up  no  small  portion  of 
bis  calculations  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  tne  engineer, — it  may 
easily  be  supposed,  all  these  drcumstances  taken  into  account,  what 
were  his  feeUngs,  when  after  calling  many  times  at  the  office,  and  finding 
the  master  absent,  he  learned,  at  last,  that  he  was  canvassing  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  for  appobtment  to  an  office,  which,  if  gained,  would 
necessarily  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  his  attention  and  care  from  the 
all-absortMng  embankment 

For  a  short  time,  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  suooeeded  in  persuading  tbe 
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credulous  baronet  that  the  works  were  progressing  entirely  cmder  Mi 
own  direction,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success.  He  felt  happy,  too, 
m  that  accidental  disclosure  of  Arnold's  plan,  by  his  friend  Arthv 
Hamilton, — happy  to  convince  Sir  James,  by  the  hearing  of  his  own  eVi 
that  ho  had  a  young  man  of  such  superior  intelligence  and  talent  en- 
gaged on  the  spot— -one,  in  fact,  whose  abilitj  had,  in  this  instance,  ei* 
tended  beyond  his  own ;  and  thus,  although  the  disclosure  was  purdf 
accidental,  it  served  the  purpose  of  the  enmneer,  so  long  as  the  vivid  im- 
pression made  by  Arnold's  idea  occupied  tne  mind  of  his  patron. 

As  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  however,  the  baronet  grew  senowif 
annoyed.  He  could  not  find  the  engineer  at  his  office,  nor  yet  about  m 
works.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  were  left  exclusively  to  the  ^reetkn 
of  inferior  agents,  and  especially  to  that  young  man  Lee,  of  whom  be 
had  no  opinion — "  no  opinion  whatever." 

Sir  James  was  not  a  patient  man,  nor  could  he  endure  the  thought  of 
being  made  to  give  place  to  claims  of  later  date  and  inferior  nmncj. 
Especially  he  was  jealous  for  the  honor  and  the  supremacy  of  his  em- 
bankment He  had  written  Mr.  Dalrymple  many  short  and  authoritsthtt 
letters,  to  which  he  received  invariably  the  most  smooth,  and,  if  wordi 
were  all  he  looked  for,  the  most  promising  replies ;  these,  however,  failed 
in  time  to  produce  any  satisfactory  results.  The  baronet  grew  suspidmii 
that  he  was  trifled  with,  that  the  engineer  was  making  a  mere  job  of  tin 
embankment.  He  was  indignant— outrageous ;  no  man  should  trifle  ia 
his  affairs  with  impunity :  he  would  stop  the  works  first ;  and,  in  Ml 
opinion,  that  was  tantamount  to  stopping  the  world. 

Before  rushing  into  these  final  measures,  however,  the  baronet  wnely 
determined  ujpon  taking  advice — legal  advice  ;  for  no  other  would  have 
been  of  the  slightest  avail  in  allaying  the  irritation  of  his  feelings.  He 
was  happy  in  being  able  to  call  in  to  his  aid  the  services  of  a  man  in  e?ery 
respect  qualified  to  be  his  friend,  as  well  as  adviser.  He  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Langton,  a  solicitor  of  that  neighborhood,  once  emi- 
nent in  his  profession,  but  ha>ing  grown,  as  the  world  said,  a  little  old- 
fashioned  in  his  notions,  and  moreover  crotchety,  and  difficult  to  do  with, 
so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  M — > — ,  who  preferred 
the  plausibilities  of  more  modem,  as  well  as  more  manageable  men,  kit 
Mr.  Langton  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  old  age  of  comparative  leisure. 

Mr.  Langton  then  was  exactly  the  kind  of  person  Sir  James  wanted  in 
his  present  emergency ;  quiet  and  observant  in  his  habits,  just  and  im- 
partial in  his  conclusions,  slow  it  might  be  in  his  proceedings,  but  for 
that  reason  the  less  likely  to  be  hurried  into  rash  or  ill-advised  measures. 
In  short,  it  was  a  common  expression  with  the  baronet,  that  Langton  wn 
one  of  the  old  school,  and  with  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  present 
things,  this  expression  has  a  meaning  which  embodies  an  incalculable 
amount  of  recommendations. 

The  great  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  this  new  agent  was  whether  the 
works  were  really  in  a  state  of  progress  which  could  reasonably  excite  a 
hope  of  their  ultimate  success.  Sir  James  had  calculated  upon  nothing 
less  than  the  presence  of  the  engineer  himself  upon  the  spot  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  directing  the  movements  of  every  hand,  and  stimubting  the 
energies  of  each  individual  agent,  by  means  adcvpted  to  the  characters  and 
dispositions  of  each.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that  nothing  short  ef 
this  could  render  the  defence  already  commenced  along  the  line  of  shore 
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mfficiently  complete  to  withstand  the  high  winds  and  sweeping  floods  of 
the  approaching  autumn ;  and  if  any  amount  of  neglect  could  be  brought 
home  to  the  engineer  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  might 
haTe  prevented  the  disasters  likely  to  ensue,  should  the  defence  prove  in- 
tofficient.  Sir  James  would  ensure  to  himself  a  plea  for  withstanding  the 
exorbitant  demands  which  Mr.   Dalrymple  was  rather  notorious  for 

Besides  which  he  had  begun  to  suspect  the  man»  then  to  dislike  him, 
and,  finally,  to  speak  against  him  so  publicly,  that  his  friends  in  general, 
taking  the  tone  of  his  expressions,  advised  him  to  be  upon  his  guard  with 
him ;  and  consequently  all  approved  highly  of  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Langton,  as  a  kind  of  spy  upon  his  actions.  Nor  did  the  iislike  of  Sir 
James  extend  merely  to  the  man  himself.  His  own  prejudices  excited 
those  of  his  lady,  and  Dorothy  was  also  made  to  feel,  that  in  this  quar- 
ter at  least,  it  would  be  wise  in  her  to  make  no  furUier  demands  upon 
favor,  or  patronage.  Patronage,  indeed,  she  no  longer  required,  being 
herself  in  a  position  to  patronize  others ;  but  she  did  want  the  fclat  of  an 
intimate  connection  with  a  baronet  and  his  lady,  and  she  felt  more  than 
the  ever  confessed  to  any  one,  the  first  perceptible  coldness  which  was 
the  signal  of  her  exclusion  from  Waverton  forever. 

Thus,  then,  there  began  to  be  threatening  appearances  in  the  horizon 
which,  at  one  time,  opened  with  such  brilliancy  upon  the  engineer  and 
his  daughter.  A  Uttle  opposition  confronted  with  spirit  and  success-— a 
little  enmity  borne  down  with  eneivy  and  triumph,  would  have  been  by 
no  means  unwelcome  to  either,  ft  would,  in  tact,  have  ministered  to 
their  self-satisfaction,  as  being  a  just  and  natural  tribute  to  their  position 
and  prospects  in  the  world,  and  would  thus  have  rather  increased  their 
popularity  than  otherwise ;  but  to  be  coldly  treated — nay,  absolutely  re- 
pelled, in  a  quarter  where  all  had  hitherto  been  sunshine  and  success— 
to  be  suspected,  watched,  and  evil  spoken  of,  where  all  had  hitherto  been 
confidence  and  trust, — these  were  penalties  to  pay  for  their  distinction, 
for  which  neither  the  father  nor  the  daughter  were  prepared ;  and  al- 
ready they  began  to  feel,  without  the  consolation  of  sympathizing  with 
each  other,  how  heavy  was  the  price  of  that  imaginary  good  which  thej 
had  purchased  for  themselves. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  the  interior  of  the  household 
presented  under  the  hitherto  unshadowed  roof  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  after  the 
atrange  and  unwarrantable  intrusion  of  Mr.  Ashley,  would  be  as  vain  as 
to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various  emotions  of  terror,  indignation,  and 
disgust,  which  that  strange  intmsion  had  very  reasonably  excited. 

All  these  emotions,  however,  had,  during  the  first  moment  of  astonish- 
ment, exhibited  themselves  under  one  form,  as  regarded  the  insulted 
party, — a  determination  to  shnt  themselves  in,  and  the  intruder  out ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  Kate  Staunton  was  left  alone  with  her  uncle  in  the  hall« 
with  no  other  support  under  her  pressing  diflknlty  than  waa  afforded  by 
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the  sympathy  and  kindness  of  one  of  the  domestics  of  the  hoiuelKM. 
This  man  did  all  that  a  gentleman  could  have  done ;  he  took  the  poor 
governess  under  his  protection,  and  did  not  leave  her  until,  after  ba^ng 
accompanied  her  home,  he  had  also  seen  her  unfortunate  relative  saferr 
lodged  in  his  own  chamber.  Even  then  he  refused  Eate  StauntoD's  of- 
fered remuneration  for  his  services,  and  kindly  wishing  her  good-i^ht^ 
left  her  to  feel  what  many  besides  herself  have  felt,  how  mach  mon 
they  sometimes  owe  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  feeling  of  a  servant 
than  to  their  equals,  who  occupy  the  same  sphere  of  society  with  them- 
selves. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  consternation  which  prevailed  amongst  the  retreat- 
ing party  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  exclaimed,  and  ugfaed, 
and  waited,  and  pressed  to  see  if  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  gone,  and  if 
they  might  venture  out  again ;  and  many  were  the  half-heard  lamenta- 
tions on  behalf  of  Arthur  Hamilton,  that  he  should  be  drawn  in  bj  ha 
engagement  to  the  endurance  of  a  connection  of  thU  kind  for  life. 

It  was  impossible  for  his  ear  to  be  deaf  to  the  many  regrets  of  this 
description  which  floated  about  the  room,  for  people  like  well  enotosh 
that  the  expression  of  their  sympathy  should  be  overheard,  espedaSy 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  think  it  likely  to  do  good.  Nor  was 
he  insensible  to  the  impression  which  these  expressions  were  calculated 
to  produce,  even  if  it  had  not  existed  before,  that  in  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ment with  Kate  Staunton,  he  would  be  lowering  himself  in  the  opimon 
of  those  who  were  at  this  period  of  his  experience  so  detemuned  to 
look  upon  his  words,  his  actions,  and  himself,  through  the  most  £avorahla 
medium. 

"  Such  a  dreadful  connection  for  so  dear  and  so  delightful  a  young 
man ! — so  hopeless,  too, — so  disadvantageous  to  himself T"  These  wan 
the  soft  murmurs  which  met  his  ear  on  every  side,  and  these  were  exactly 
the  sounds  which  found  a  response  too  ready  from  his  own  heart  ft 
was  indeed  a  miserable  kind  of  drag  to  be  engaged  to  a  daily  govemets; 
he  had  often  found  it  so.  And  then  he  looked  at  Edith  E^erton,  and 
thought  of  her  imcle,  the  West  India  merchant  and  slave-dealer ;  and 
always,  when  he  did  so,  he  was  encouraged  to  look  again  by  those  aoft 
pitying  eyes,  which  seemed  to  say,  "  You  are  worthy  of  a  better  £Ue.** 

But  leaving  that  golden  vista  to  be  gazed  at  through  the  beautifying 
medium  of  a  long  perspective,  we  must  turn  again  to  uie  situation  oi  the 
unfortunate  governess,  having  a  present  duty  to  perform  in  relation  to 
those  upon  whom  the  world's  favor  has  not  fallen,  who  have  experienced 
none  of  the  advantages  of  its  partial  distinction,  and  who  consequently 
find  but  little  flattery  in  its  opinion  of  themselves. 

Kate  Staunton  wanted  no  flattery  just  now.  Her  utmost  desire  ex- 
tended to  nothing  beyond  justice  towards  herself,  and  her  poor  degraded 
uncle.  She  wanted  justice  in  relation  to  the  motives  which  had  lx>nnd 
her  to  his  interests,  and  consequently  involved  her  in  his  companionshq); 
and  she  wanted  justice  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which  had  so  loitt 
operated  upon  his  weak  but  kindly  nature,  so  as  finally  to  overcome  Im 
resolution,  and  almost  to  destroy  his  power  of  withstanding  temptation. 
She  wanted  no  mercy  towards  the  sin  itself  to  which  he  was  too  prone 
to  yield ;  but  when  she  witnessed  the  respect,  the  countenance,  the  favor 
which  was  willingly  extended  towards  those  who,  under  small  tempta- 
tionSf  were  sinning  just  a  little  in  the  same  way,   she  cf»rfwant  a  little 
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more  equality  in  the  judgments  pronounced  upon  the  two  parties  from 
those  who  esteemed  themselves  capable  of  looking  above  and  beyond 
tlie  mere  conventionalities  of  society,  and  thus  pronouncing  sentence  ac- 
cording to  a  purer  and  more  exalted  code  of  morality,  than  that  which  is 
gtneruly  adopted  by  the  world. 

Pondering  upon  these  strnnffe  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  the 
nitarally  clear  mind  of  Kate  Staunton  became  confused.  Wns  there, 
then,  a  religious  as  well  as  a  worldly  distinction,  for  which  the  otherwise 
good  and  Kind  were  willing  to  sacrifice  that  fundamental  principle  of 
charity  upon  which  they  professedly  acted  in  all  things  honorable,  con- 
spicuous, and  creditable  to  themselves  ?  and  was  there  even  with  them 
■o  charity, — nay,  worse  than  this,  no  mercy  left,  however  great  the  suf- 
fering and  temptation,  in  cases  where  it  might  remotely  touch  their  own 
good  name  to  show  mercy  ? 

The  real  fact,  in  the  present  instance,  was  yet  to  be  proved.  Morti- 
fied, distressed,  repulsed,  and  almost  cast  out,  as  the  governess  had 
virtually  been  on  the  evening  of  her  great  himiiliation — iriendless  and 
foiiom  as  she  had  found  herself— deserted  by  all  except  the  menials  of 
the  household, — to  some  of  them  a  spectacle  of  derision — to  others  of 
•com,  and  to  one  alone  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  she  had  thus  been 
permitted  to  bear  away  her  worse  than  dead  from  that  scene,  where  the 
total  overthrow  of  all  her  worldly  hopes  seemed  to  have  been  effected  by 
one  terrible  and  fatal  blow. 

In  fact,  there  was  more  in  thb  crisis  of  Kate  Staunton's  experience 
than  the  mere  shame  and  distress  of  one  agoniiing  moment.  There  was 
mor9  than  the  final  dismissal  from  the  home  of  that  family  forever,  if 
such  should  eventually  become  her  doom.  There  was  more  than  being 
driven  out  from  the  shelter  of  that  honorable  roof,  and  consigned,  with- 
out assistance  and  without  protecUon,  to  the  companionship  of  human 
degradation,  under  one  of  its  most  loathsome  forms.  There  was  more 
than  her  tongue  could  have  told,  had  even  any  sympathizing  car  been 
there  to  listen.  There  was  more  than  her  breaking  heart  could  have  ac- 
knowledged even  to  itself.  In  reality  there  was  too  much  for  reason 
itself  to  comprehend.  And  thus,  as  the  deathbed  of  some  familiar, 
loved,  and  cherished  form,  is  often  the  scene  of  prompt  and  ready  effort, 
and  of  Quick  application  of  present  means,  which  leave  the  mourner's 
watchful  eye  no  time  for  tears ;  so  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  great 
hope,  just  m-  the  moment  of  its  overthrow,  is  not  unfrequently  attended 
with  circumstances  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  realizing  the  full 
amount  of  anguish  with  which  that  cruel  blow  was  charged,  and  which 
has  yet  to  be  poured  out  upon  its  helpless  victim,  without  abatement  of 
a  single  thrill  of  pain. 

Thus  the  poor  governess  was  more  occupied  than  usual  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  great  disaster.  To  go  again  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
or  to  refrain  from  going,  were  the  questions  which  vacillated  in  her  mind, 
and  each  presented  itself  before  her  in  colors  equally  repugnant  to  her 
choice.  To  go,  might  be  to  intrude  herself  where  insult  awaited  her  ;  to 
refrain  from  going,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
she  knew  herself  to  be  unworthy  of  tnoir  countenance  and  esteem. 

At  la«t  she  determined  to  go,  and  to  throw  herself  frankly  nnd  entire- 
ly upon  the  sympathies  of  the  lady  of  the  house.  She  knew  her  to  have 
a  kind  and  pitying  heart,  and  even  if  her  services  m  the  family  should  be 
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discontinued  for  the  future,  it  would  always  be  a  source  of  satiafactkn  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  those  circumstances  oobc 
nected  with  her  position,  which,  at  present,  wore  so  unfavorable  m 
aspect. 

With  this  intention  Kate  was  putting  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  to 
pursue  her  accustomed  path  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  thomgii 
not  without  waiting  until  after  the  usual  time  for  the  gentleman's  de- 
paiture,  when  a  messei^er  from  the  family  arrived  at  her  lodgings,  and 
sent  up  to  her  a  note  mm  Mrs.  Reynolds,  in  which  were  the  followiii|; 
words,  and  no  other,  except  the  merest  commonplace  or  ordinary  ex* 
pression : — 

"  Mrs.  Reynolds  regrets  exceedingly  the  circumstances  of  last  evenings 
as  she  has  seldom  had  a  governess  whose  services,  as  a  whole,  weie 
more  satisfactory  to  her  than  those  of  Miss  Staunton ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  these  services,  with  her  attendance  upon  the 
family,  must  now  be  entirely  discontinued.  But,  whatever  may  be  tte 
regret  experienced  on  regarding  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  Mttf 
Reynolds  feels  it  much  deepened  by  that  want  of  candor  and  openneM 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Staunton,  which  kept  the  family,  by  whom  she  ww 
invariably  treated  as  one  of  themselves,  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstanoa^ 
and  the  character  of  her  own  connections ;  thus  practising  a  kind  of  false- 
hood and  deception  upon  those  who  were  as  able,  as  they  were  wilfiittp 
to  advise  her  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  Mrs.  ReyooUs 
cannot  close  this  communication,  which  must  be  final,  without  wamioff 
Miss  Staunton  against  the  painful  consequences  to  herself  of  persona 
association  with  vice  under  any  and  every  form.  Touch  not — handle  ntd 
— keep  yourselves  unspotted,  dtc, 

"  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  instructed  the  bearer  to  wait  for  the  hst  of  Oer* 
man  books  which  Miss  Staunton  promised  to  make  out  for  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  it  is  important  that  he  should  not  be  detained  longer  than  is  abeo* 
lutely  necessary. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds,  with  his  accustomed  kindness  and  consideration,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  transpired,  has  forwarded  a  check  for^  the 
whole  quarter." 

"Nevertheless,  I  will  see  and  speak  to  her  myself,"  said  Kate;  "IwiH 
make  my  position  better  understood,  if  they  are  capable  of  understanding 
it."  And  with  this  determination,  she  went  on  preparing  herself  for  the 
walk ;  but  not  forgetting,  before  she  left  the  house,  to  make  out  the  lilt 
of  German  books. 

On  arriving  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  Kate  walked  straight  up 
to  the  door ;  and,  although  the  servant  who  answered  her  knock,  looked 
a  little  hesitating  how  to  act,  she  effected  her  own  entrance,  and  even  re- 
quested to  see  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  as  much  dignity  and  com- 
posure as  if  she  had  not  herself  been  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
are  committed  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  consequently  not  admissible 
to  the  pleading  of  their  own  cause. 

Mrs.  Reynolds,  however,  was  not  a  hard-hearted  woman ;  and  besklei 
that,  she  was  accustomed  to  receive  many  suppliants  for  her  favor,  whoee 
position  at  best  was  a  little  more  degraded  tnan  that  of  the  govemett 
now  before  her;  and,  therefore,  she  shrunk  not  from  the  interview, 
although  greatly  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  her  servants  having  many  ot 
them  seen  her  enter  the  house,  and  secretly  determined  that  they  ahould 
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ill  be  made  acquainted  with  her  own  scnipalons  and  ngid  dbcipline  im 
dealing  with  a  case  of  such  flagrant  delinquency.  Ah,  £dw  much  more 
anxioos  are  some  good  people  to  have  it  known  that  they  have  set  their 
faces  against  evil,  than  that  they  have  forgiven  it !  As  if  the  world  needed 
Bore  to  have  held  up  before  it  examples  of  resistance,  of  contempt,  of 
aelf'gratulation,  and  immacuUte  pretension,  than  of  justice  in  deaUng 
with  apparent  wrong,  and  charity  in  thinking  no  evil  until  fairly  proved. 

Filled  with  a  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  her  own  household,  to  her 
children,  her  servants,  and  to  society  in  general,  Mrs.  Reynolds  had 
walked  inbo  the  room  where  Kate  Staunton  was  waiting,  with  a  look  and 
manner  which  proclaimed  to  every  one  who  beheld  her,  the  immense  dis- 
tance which  existed  between  herself  and  that  unfortunate  person.  But 
aa  this  was  not  really  the  genuine  feeling  of  her  heart,  at  least  not  its 
deepest  feeling  at  that  moment,  she  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  and 
dosed  the  door  upon  all  chance  of  observation,  than  she  held  out  her 
band  to  her  late  governess,  while  tears— actual  tears — were  standing  in 
ker  eyes. 

From  the  note  so  recently  placed  in  her  band,  Kate  Staunton  had 
been  wholly  unprepared  for  this  reception.  The  sight  of  those  genuine 
tears  affected  her  deeply,  and  her  own  flowed  freely  and  abundantly. 

"  This  is  very  weak,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  was  the  first  to  recover 
herself,  and  who  recovered  the  more  quickly  because  her  ear  detected  the 
sound  of  a  knock  at  the  door.  But  still  she  held  the  hand  passively  in 
her  own,  and  even  stroked  it  gently,  but  all  unconsciously,  as  a  mother 
miffht  have  done  that  of  her  erring  child. 

Kate  was  not  so  rich  in  friends  and  kindness  at  that  period  of  her  life 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  mute  evidence  of  a  tenderness  and  compassion 
which  she  knew  to  exist  for  others,  although  she  had  hitherto  experienced 
little  of  it  herself.  Indeed  she  had  not  sought  or  asked  for  it,  and  she 
DOW  secretly  reproached  herself  that  she  had  not  thrown  all  her  cares, 
her  trials,  and  perplexities,  more  entirely  upon  this  kind  and  pitying 
heart  But  her  own  life  had  always  been  so  independent  and  sohtary, 
her  earlier  griefs  so  unshared — she  had  been  for  many  years  so  entirely 
shut  out  from  sympathy,  that  a  difficulty  had  grown  upon  her  in  the 
communication  of  her  feelings,  lest  they  should  be  misunderstood,  or  not 
treated  witli  delicacy  as  well  as  fairness. 

Very  soon,  however,  Kate  Staunton  gathered  up  her  accustomed 
strength  and  self-command,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  regret  to  which 
she  had  yielded  fled  away.  A  servant  had  occasion  to  enter  the  room, 
and  while  his  hand  had  but  just  touched  the  door,  before  he  had  time  to 
see  who  was  within,  Mrs.  Reynolds  had  started  away  to  a  distance  from 
her  visiter,  as  if  it  would  have  been  at  once  both  imprudent  and  humilia- 
ting to  be  seen  in  close  or  kindly  association  with  one  so  culpable  and  de- 
graded. That  little  act,  so  quickly,  yet  so  decidedly  performed,  was 
sufficient  for  Kate  Staunton.  A  burning  flush  spread  over  her  cheek, 
but  she  jnade  no  comment  upon  the  spint  or  the  meaning  of  what  she 
saw.  It  had  considerable  effect,  however,  in  closing  her  lips  upon  the 
heavy  heart-griefs  which  she  might  otherwise  have  revealed. 

No  sooner  was  she  again  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Reynolds,  than  she  com- 
menced, in  a  cool  and  collected  manner,  relatinj^  a  few  of  the  circum- 
stances (>f  her  own  life,  which  had  brought  her  mto  close  and  painfully 
iaiimate  associatioo  with  her  uncle.    She  c(mld  speak  of  them  now*  diiL 
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tinctly  tho-ogb  superficially,  for  she  cared  not  to  go  deeper  into  the  tab*' 
ject;  and  she  wanted  only  justice,  now  that  sympathy  was  evidently  i 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of  beifbre  servants.  Therefore  it  was  that  she  toU 
only  half  her  story— only  the  bare  facts — and  therefore  it  was  tlul 
she  failed  to  interest  her  hearer,  and  to  engage  her  pity,  as  it  would  htn 
been  had  all  been  laid  before  her.  Therefore  it  was  that  ere  the  into** 
view  was  over,  a  spurit  of  self-justification  appeared  to  be  that  whiek 
alone  influenced  both  parties,  rendering  their  intercourse  by  no  means  the 
most  agreeable  to  either. 

That  the  governess,  so  friendless  as  she  was,  so  depressed  in  oireofr 
stances,  and  so  obscure  in  her  position,  should  desire  to  clear  her  alretfy 
humble  name  from  further  humiliation,  there  can  be  no  wonder;  but  thM 
a  lady  so  immaculate  in  her  character  and  relations  as  Mrs.  Reynolds— « 
far  exalted  above  the  touch  of  pollution  and  the  breath  of  blame,  tiuA 
she  should  be  at  the  trouble  of  endeavoring,  not  only  to  establish  for  lM^ 
self  a  good  case,  but  to  wring  from  her  poor  governess  a  full  ackoov* 
ledgment  that  it  was  so,  did  indeed  appear  on  the  face  of  it  a  httle  oil 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  himian  proceedings.  And  yet  such  is  the 
picture  of  human  Ufe  which  every  day  presents.  The  most  correct,  aad 
even  the  most  amiable,  are  often  found  not  satisfied  with  the  approlit* 
tion  of  their  own  hearts,  but  painfully  solicitous  in  every  thing  thev  stf 
and  do  to  stand  out  before  the  world  as  the  acknowledged  exempmeii 
of  what  is  right  in  itself. 

Thus  it  was  that  Mrs.  Reynolds,  while  in  all  the  private,  as  well  m 
public  actions  of  her  life,  most  correct,  and  even  conscientious,  wufel 
a  slave  to  appearances,  living  in  constant  dread  lest  any  thing  io  ier 
conduct  or  conversation  should  be  so  far  misconstrued  as  to  be  sttntm- 
ted  to  a  motive  not  of  the  most  pure  or  praiseworthy  nature.  She 
called  this  solicitude  a  scrupulous  regard  for  tlie  welfare  ofotherifhA 
any  thing  in  her  example,  from  appearing  to  be  wrong  when  it  leelly 
was  not,  should  lead  them  astray.  Thus  her  peace  of  mind  was  per 
petually  sacrificed  to  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what  was  thought  of  her  by 
others — ^not  by  society  in  general,  but  by  her  servants,  dependants,  and 
all  who  were  placed,  however  remotely,  within  the  circle  of  her  into- 
ence.  Indeed,  both  this  worthy  woman  and  her  husband  appeared  to 
regard  themselves  as  occupying  an  exalted  pinnacle  in  social  existeBee, 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  women  too,  were  fixed ;  the  good 
occupied  in  looking  always  to  that  point  to  see  what  they  ought  to  be 
and  to  do— the  bad  in  looking  quite  as  earnestly  to  discover  some  fsnH 
or  some  flaw  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  that  religion,  of  which  they  were  in 
reality  sincere  and  earnest  professors. 

Happily  for  them  their  faults  were  not  of  the  heart,  so  much  as  of  Ae 
judgment.     It  would  have  been  a  great  kindness  to  them,  and  migfat 
have  saved  them  a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  would  any  honest  friend  hffe 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  one  or  both,  that  the  world  m  reality  cared  very 
little  about  what  they  said  or  did ;  that  mankind  in  general  were  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  affiurs  to  be  thinking  of  them ;  and  tint 
the  closer  they  kept  to  what  was  right  in  itself,  without  regarding  ifc 
efiect  upon  others,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  render  their  influence 
beneficinl.     But  unfortunately  the  very  post  of  distinction  which  they 

occupied  amongst  a  certain  little   community  in  the  town  of  M , 

placed  them  ahnost  as  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  plain  deafing  in 
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•matteTB  of  this  kind,  as  if  they  had  occupied  a  throne,  and  been  sur* 
rounded  by  the  flatterers  of  a  court 

It  was  under  a  sense  of  painful  solicitude  from  two  distinctly  different 
causes,  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  considered  herself  called  upon  to  act  very 
carefully  in  the  present  instance.  She  had,  as  she  said  to  her  numerous 
friends,  to  whom  the  circumstances  were  minutely  detailed  that  very 
tvening,  an  extremely  delicate  part  to  act.  But  she  prudently  kept  back 
lome  of  the  secrets  of  her  difficulty,  for  it  was  not  necessary  to  explain 
io  any  one  that  these  consisted  on  the  one  hand  in  a  strong  necessity  to 
ihow  before  her  servants  and  her  household  a  righteous  indignation 
against  all  vice,  and  her  own  incapability  of  contact  or  association  with  it 
under  any  form  whatever ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  might  be 
danger— extreme  danger  with  a  young  person  holding  th«  position  of  a 
governess,  lest  any  thin^  like  harshness  on  the  part  of  her  employers 
should  be  misconstrued  by  the  party  under  condemnation,  and  thus  dis- 
advantageously  reported  to  others.  There  were  many  things  to  guard 
agrainst,  Mrs.  Reynolds  said  to  her  friends  ;  and  they  all  shook  their 
heads  in  sympathy,  and  feelingly  acknowledged  that  there  were. 

And  all  the  while  the  heart  oif  the  well-meaning  woman,  if  she  could 
but  have  listened  to  it,  instead  of  bewildering  herself  with  these  endless 
calculations,  would  have  whispered  to  her  that  she  was  nearer  being 
right  when  she  unconsciously  stroked  the  hand  of  that  poor  friendless 
ffovemess,  than  when  she  counted  up  the  reasons  why  it  would  neither 
be  prudent,  nor  advantageous,  nor  consequently  riffht,  to  be  seen  in  close 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  one  whose  uncle  was  intemperate. 

It  was  impossible  for  one  whose  perceptions  were  quick  as  those  of 
Kate  Staunton,  not  to  be  made  perfectly  aware  of  her  real  circumstances 
in  relation  to  her  late  employers.  Her  common  sense  would  have  told 
ber,  if  her  wounded  heart  had  not,  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  would  like  to 
pity>  to  advise — nay,  even  to  serve  her ;  but  that  she  stood  too  k>w  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  for  it  to  be  worth  while  making  sacrifices  on  her 
account ;  that,  in  other  words,  it  might,  according  to  the  minutest  calcu- 
lation, in  some  slight  degree,  take  away  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the 
reputation  of  the  Reynolds  family,  to  continue  her  services  amongst 
them,  and  that  consequently  they  must  wash  their  hands  from  the  stain 
of  the  connection  altogether. 

Nor  did  the  fair-judging  mind  of  Kate  Staunton  rebel  against  this 
decision.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  that  pained  and 
hiunbled  her.  So  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  it  unjust,  she  frankly  con- 
fessed to  Mrs.  Reynolds  that  she  herself,  in  tbit  lady*s  situation,  should 
not  like  to  employ  a  governess  whose  relations  were  likely  to  trouble  her 
in  so  disgraceful  a  manner ;  that  no  respectable  family  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  so  CToss  an  insult;  and  that,  in  explaining  the  circumstances 
which  still  induced  her  not  to  forsake  her  unhappy  uncle  while  there 
was  the  slightest  probabihty  of  his  habitual  temptation  being  finally 
overcome,  she  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  presuming,  or  even  wish- 
ing, to  propose  any  further  claim  on  her  own  part  to  £e  friendship  or 
the  favor  of  the  family  whom  she  had  unintentionally  b<.*en  the  means  of 
insulting.  She  only  desired  to  have  it  clearly  understood,  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  that  her  uncle  should  conduct  himsell 
ill  such  a  manner ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  thought  by  others  of  th«; 
loss  or  advantage  of  separating  herself  mna  him  entirely*  it  was  to  her 
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a  consideration  like  that  of  life  and  death,  to  afford  him  a  little  more* 
time  and  a  few  more  opportunities,  for  stniggling  agMnst  the  power  of 
his  mortal  enemy. 

*'  Then  jou  think  I  am  r^ht  ?"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds  eagerly. 

"  Perfectly  right,"  replied  Kate.     -  Only—" 

*'  Only  what?  You  do  not  mean  that  yon  find  any  thing  te  condems 
in  the  Une  of  conduct  I  have  pursued — any  thing,  in  ahfnt^  in  wludi  I 
could  have  acted  differently  ?" 

*<  Most  certainly  it  would  not  be  my  business  to  condemn  yoa,  even  it 
there  should  be  ground  for  condemnation ;  but  there  stiM  appears  to  me 
something  hard  in  the  usages  of  society,  as  regards  my  poof  node,  moie 
than  myself." 

**  If  by  society  you  mean  the  world,  unquestionably  there  are  many 
things  hard,  and  culpable  too^  in  its  usages.  Hence  the  necessity  «v 
feel  for  holding  ourselves  distinct  from  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  wiihoat  witln 
drawing  our  influence  from  it  altogether.  Thai,  you  know,  would  be 
going  too  far." 

''For  my  part,"  said  Kate,  "I  never  could  exactly  tell  wbieb  was 
society,  and  which  was  the  world.  The  party  who  dined  here  yesterday, 
for  instance  ?" 

*'  Might  not  be  all  religious  people,  I  grant,"  said  Mrs.  Reyndda ;  '*bat 
they  were  still  people  of  most  unexceptionaUe  habits  and  eharaeter.'* 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Kate,  "  thai  was  siKsiety." 

**  Of  course  it  was,  and  very  excellent  society  too.  In  foet,  we  ahooU 
associate  with  no  other." 

<'  I  am  afraid,"  continued  Kate,  **  you  will  think  me  impertinent ;  bit» 
indeed,  I  do  not  mean  it  so,  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  this  ezceUort 
society  deala  quite  fairly  by  such  men  as  my  uncle  Ashley." 

"  In  what  respect  ?  You  smrely  would  not  have  Inm  received  into  tUi 
kind  of  society,  and  treated  aa  a  respectable  man  ?" 

"  No,  I  woidd  violate  no  scruples  of  delicacy  or  propriety.** 

"  What  would  you  have  society  do,  then  ?" 

**  Be  kinder  to  the  tempted — less  lenient  to  the  temptatioih'' 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

*'  Society  has  the  power  to  prevent,  but  it  has  not  the  power  to  em% 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  hold  itself  excused  from  making  the  attempt ; 
from  domg  any  thin^,  in  short,  but  strSdng  off  the  unsighdy  brandi^  and 
leaving  it  to  perish. 

"  Still  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  And,  consequently,  it  is  of  little  use  prolonging  the  conyersatioB.** 

^  It  can  be  of  no  further  use  than  as  it  may  afford  me  an  opportune 
of  correcting  your  opinions  on  some  subjects,  which  you  seem  to  Tiew  kt 
a  very  erroneous  light." 

"  I  woaM  thank  you,  then,  to  show  me  in  what  consisted  the  immenae 
difference  betwixt  the  society  met  around  your  table,  and  my  poor  de^ 
graded  uncle,  that  one  should  be  spoken  of  as  unezeeptionable,  and  even 
excellent ;  the  other,  justly  discarded  from  your  house  with  loathing  and 
horror." 

"  Exactly  this  difference — that  one  knew  how  to  use  good  thinga  widi- 
out  abusing  them,  the  other  did  not." 

**  In  knowledge  my  uncle  was  at  least  their  equaL    No  one 
better  than  he  (&et  what  it  ia  to  go  toorfar." 
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«'  But  they  had  the  will,  as  well  as  the  knowledge/* 

*'  Alas,  for  my  poor  ancle !  An  hour  before  that  act  was  committed 
—an  hour  after — no  one  could  have  a  more  earnest  will  than  himself." 

"  They  had  the  power  then,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  the  will." 

"  Whence  came  the  power  ?  You  say  they  were  not,  strictly  speakbg, 
religious  people." 

"  No  ;  but  they  were  people  accustomed  to  exercise  habitual  command 
orer  themselves,  and  therefore  were  secure  against  the  commission  of  any 
grross  excess." 

"  But  suppose  this  power,  which  you  must  acknowledge  to  be  the 
pjwer  of  habit,  of  constitution,  of  nerve — suppose  that,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  this  power  had  failed  them — what  then  ?  Ah  !  my  dear  madam, 
we  make  bat  little  provision  for  the  wants  and  the  liabihties  of  human 
nature  when  we  calculate  upon  its  power.  Why,  all  that  we  read  of  in 
our  Bible — all  that  we  hear  preached  from  the  pulpit — all  that  we  learn 
to  hope,  to  believe,  to  trust  m  as  our  only  foundation  for  security  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  is  just  so  much  provision  for  our  weakness.  If  we 
had  possessed  inherently  sufficient  strength  in  ourselves  to  carry  us  safely 
through  this  life,  a  Saviour  need  never  have  been  sent  into  the  world  ; 
but  from  the  first  sin  of  our  first  parents,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
it  is  the  absolute  weakness,  even  more  than  the  guilt  of  ourselves  and  our 
fellow- creatures,  which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  our  endeavors 
to  prevent  evil,  or  to  promote  good.  It  is  this  all -prevailing  weakness, 
appearing  under  every  variety  of  form  which  human  nature  can  exhibit, 
that  makes  me  call  it  hard  for  the  poor  inebriate  to  be  dealt  with  as  he 
b ;  first  tempted^^ncouraged — led  on  by  society,  until  his  weakness 
assumes  a  vulgar  or  offensive  form  ;  and  then,  when  his  companionship 
would  inflict  the  stigma  of  disgrace  upon  his  fellow-men,  thrust  out  of 
that  society,  loathed,  hated,  shunned,  as  if  he  had  a  plague-spot  upon 
him,  and  left  to  his  own  humiliation,  shame,  and  ruin." 

Kale  Staunton  uttered  these  words  i^nth  great  rapidity,  for  she  was 
not  insensible  to  certain  signs  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  lady  of  the 
bouse,  who  had,  probably,  never  in  her  whole  life  before  listened  to  so 
long  a  speech  from  an  inferior ;  but  feeling  it  would  be  the  last  time  she 
should  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  jn  that  house,  and  being 
deeply  interested  in  her  subject,  Kate  had  almost  unconsciously  gone  on 
beyond  what  Mrs.  Reynolds  regarded  as  the  limits  of  respect  towards 
herself ;  and  she  consequently  mtimated,  with  some  additional  coldness 
and  hauteur  in  her  manner,  that  the  interview  was  closed. 

With  this  intimation  the  discarded  governess  left  the  house  forever. 
A  momentary  excitement  had  supported  her  during  the  interview,  but  as 
she  passed  quietly  and  unattenae^  along  the  shrubbery  walks,  bearing 
away  in  her  own  hands  every  item  of  the  little  property  which  she  had 
80  willingly  allowed  the  use  of  to  her  young  pupils,  there  was  such  a 
sense  of  unsupported  loneliness  in  the  full  realization  of  her  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  tears  unbidden  came  thick  and  fast  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  had  even  to  stand  awhile  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  to  draw 
down  her  veil,  before  entering  upon  the  public  road. 

"  The  question  is,  what  to  do  now  ?"  said  Kate  to  herself,  after  recov- 
ering,  to  some  extent,  her  habitual  command  over  her  feelings. 

Thb  question  was  quickly  answered.  There  was  one  thing  to  he  done 
whhout  delay,  jet  the  moMmr  of  doing  it  appeared  to  be  atti>ndcd  with 
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some  difficulty ;  lor  she  had  a  purpose  to  efifect^  which  her  8trictly-jiidg» 
ing  coQscience  told  her  was  not  to  reveal  the  troth,  but  to  hide  it;  and 
how  far  she  was  justified  in  doing  this  was  the  only  doubt  which  hindered 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  her  intention. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  lose/'  said  she  on  further  purBuing  this  subjec^ 
"  he  has  every  thing.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  sink  lower  in  the  opinioa 
of  society  than  I  am  at  present.  No  matter,  then,  what  all  or  any  of 
them  think  of  me  ;  but  he  has  a  good  name,  an  honorable  character  to 
maintain,  and  no  shadow  shall  ever  be  cast  upon  it  by  me." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

"  I  MUST  do  one  duty  at  once,"  said  Kate  Staunton,  on  taking  a  ffeDenl 
view  of  her  circumstances,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  locKsed  m 
cheerless  and  forlorn,  as  any  human  condition  could  well  be.  Still  then 
was  something  to  be  done,  and  in  that  necessity  lay  her  resource  iind« 
every  difficulty.  Something  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  On  this 
point  there  was  no  question,  no  doubt,  and  therefore  there  needed  no 
delay. 

I^te  was  not  jealous.  She  had  witnessed  with  her  own  eyes  what 
might  well  have  made  her  so ;  but  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  her 
who  was  preferred  before  her,  if  she  herself  was  no  longer  the  most 
valued,  esteemed,  and  loved.  If  she  herself  was  broken  off  like  a  worth- 
less link  from  that  once  golden  chain,  of  what  importance  could  it  be  to 
her  what  other  link  supplied  her  place  ?  She  felt  therefore  no  resenl- 
ment,  no  enmity  towards  any  human  being.  Her  sorrow  must  be  bomSb 
and  borne  alone.  She  would  not  have  had  it  pitied,  or  condoled  with, 
for  worlds ;  and  as  no  one  could  enter  into,  or  share  her  grief,  so  bo 
one,  she  determined,  should  be  made  the  worse,  or  troubled,  by  wha;! 
she  suffered. 

It  was  thus  that  with  a  cheerful  countenance  she  took  the  first  stepa 
towards  discharging  the  one  paramount  duty  now  pressing  upon  her. 
The  means  she  adopted  for  unburdening  her  mind  of  this  heavy  Vmd^ 
were  somewhat  singular ;  but  as  she  had  neither  friend  nor  adviset,  and 
was  besides  not  quite  a  rational  judge  of  her  own  actions  at  this  mo- 
ment, there  was  some  allow^ance  to  be  made  for  the  unusual  character  of 
her  proceedings. 

To  few  persons  under  the  circumstances  of  Kate  Staunton,  would  tbe 
society  of  Miss  Egerton  have  appeared  particularly  attractive  at  this 
time ;  and  yet  it  was  to  her  residence  that  Kate  directed  her  steps.  It 
was  to  make  an  ordinary  call  of  a  familiar  and  chatty  nature ;  and  to 
discuss  the  floating  and  indifferent  topics  of  the  day ;  and  to  touch,  as  if 
with  light  and  careless  fingers,  those  very  chords  that  were  thrilling  as  it 
seemed  to  her  with  the  quivering  iigony  of  death. 

Happily  for  her  purpose,  Miss  Egerton  happened  to  be  at  home. 
Another  day,  or  even  another  hour,  this  purpose  might  have  failed  ;  but 
it  was  early  in  the  day,  and  Edith  not  yet  having  made  her  final  arrawe- 
ments  with  her  uncle,  which  were  to  mclude  her  as  a  member  of  Us 
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household,  she  seldom  paid  her  visits  of  love  and  dut}'  until  a  later  hour. 
The  ostensible  object,  in  the  present  instance,  was  to  make  a  call  upon 
Mrs.  Lee,  only  that  in  asking  for  her  aunt,  Kate  Staunton  also  made  sure 
of  the  fact,  that  Miss  Egerton  was  at  home. 

How  often  does  some  casual  and  apparently  trifling  step,  taken  in  the 
depth  of  our  despondency — taken  almost  without  hope,  and  entirely 
without  calculation  upon  .the  consequences  of  that  particular  act — how 
often  does  such  a  step  prove  afterwards  to  have  been  the  first  upward 
movement  towards  a  happier  and  a  brighter  era  in  our  existence !  If  we 
could  but  see  this  sometimes, — if  we  could  but  know  that  the  weary  feet 
which  tread  on  thoras,  and  know  not  where  to  walk — the  feet  which  hie 
virtually  driven  out  from  the  accredited  haunts  and  polished  walks  of 
social  lijfe,  and  sent  wandering  no  one  knows,  or  cares,  to  what  extremity 
of  desert  loneliness — if  we  could  but  know  that  these  are  actually  wander- 
ing where  their  course  is  watched  and  guided  by  unerring  kindness,  so 
that  the  very  thing  we  do  in  our  despair  is  made  the  turning  point  on 
which  there  hangs  a  new  existence  with  all  its  rich  inheritance  of  hopes 
and  pleasures,  means  of  usefulness,  and  opportunities  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving  happiness,  how  many  heavy  brows  would  at  this  moment  wear 
the  brightness  of  ecstatic  joy — how  many  sinking  hearts  would  bound 
with  gratitude  and  exultation  I  Yet  why  crave  this  hidden  knowledge  ? 
— why  seek  possession  of  **  a  soul  to  comprehend  the  universe,"  since 
without  a  will  as  holy  as  the  power  were  vast,  the  human  character 
would  still  present  a  spectacle  of  disproportion— chaotic,  monstrous,  and 
incapable  ?  Better  far  in  this  our  blind  imperfect  state,  like  docile  yet 
ioqmrin^  children,  to  rest  satisfied  with  love,  and  trust,  and  humble  con- 
fidence m  a  power  and  wisdom  g^reater  than  our  own ; — better  far  to  go 
on  softly,  fearfully,  and  often  doubting,  so  that  hke  bewildered  travellers, 
we  cannot  move  without  inquiring  out  the  way,  and  even  asking  to  be 
led  aright 

But  to  return  to  one  upon  whom  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  be 
cloeini^  now— a  dark  horizon  gradually  contracting  all  around,  without 
one  gfeam  of  hope  to  break  the  dreariness  of  that  still  deepening  gloom. 
Well  might  the  young  cheek  fade,  the  stout  heart  fail,  the  healthy  pulse 
srow  feverish  and  irregular.  Cast  out  from  honorable  homes,  and  the 
kind  cherishing  of  warm  and  generous  hearts,  shut  in  with  guilt  and 
shame,  and  made  to  feel  the  bitter  and  degrading  fellowship  of  sin,  b^ 
cause  she  would  not  turn  her  back  upon  the  sinner  in  his  weakness  and 
destitution— cast  out  from  more  than  honorable  homes,  or  hearts  how- 
ever warm  and  generous — more  a  thousand  times  to  her — all  lost !  The 
beautiful  island  of  her  life*s  troubled  ocean  all  buried  now,  and  sunk 
"  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded  ;**  little  recked  she  of  what  a  future 
hour  might  bring,  what  clouds  might  gather,  or  what  waves  might  roll. 
Without  that  one  green  island  where  her  only  home  was  built,  the  huge 
wide  surging  sea  of  her  existence  was  the  same  to  her  in  storm  or  calm. 
No  matter  now  what  silvery  light  was  on  its  waters,  whether  the  sun  by 
day*  or  moon  by  night,  shed-  over  it  a  soft  or  glowing  r.idiance !  No 
matter  whether  the  winds  raged,  or  billows  swelled,  or  foaming  tides 
rolled  angrily — all  was  alike  to  her.  Tossed  on  a  sea  without  an  island 
or  a  shore,  where  was  the  use  of  compass,  sail,  or  oar? 

Where  was  the  use  of  eflfort  ?  Perhaps  to  one  so  long  accustomed  to 
tlie  exercise  of  energy,  this  was  the  moat  calamitous  conclusioo  whiek 
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could  htive  been  arriyed  at ;  but  this  had  not  yet  assumed  its  mastery 
over  her  life.  There  was  still  something  to  be  done — something  to  oc- 
cupy the  present  moment.  It  was  to-morrow,  or  the  following  week,  H 
she  thought  of  them  at  all,  that  it  seemed  equally  impossible  to  proride 
for,  and  to  endure. 

To-day,  there  was  the  eventful  visit  to  be  paid — the  interview  lo  be 
made  sure  of — the  tale  to  be  set  on  foot  which  was  to  travel  its  roimd 
amongst  the  idlers  of  a  certain  class  of  society,  and  which  as  it  did  ao^ 
was  to  screen  the  only  culpable  and  guilty  one  from  all  suspicion,  and  aD 
shadow  of  blame,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world. 

In  all  probability  Ksde  Staunton  never  reflected  upon  whether  this 
mode  of  conduct  was  m  reality  the  best — the  best  for  society,  as  well  as 
ultimately  the  best  for  the  man  she  was  so  anxious  to  serve.  In  all 
probability  she  never  looked  into  the  subject  with  sufficient  coolness,  to 
ascertain  whether  a  full  and  faithful  exposure  of  the  heartless  selfishnen 
of  such  seeming  generous  characters,  would  not  in  reality  be  the  moat 
likely  means  of  correcting  the  false  tendency  of  public  taste.  Her  sphen 
of  thought  and  calculation,  at  the  present  moment,  was  very  limited. 
She  saw  but  one  object — she  lived  for  only  one  purpose,  and  on  the  exe- 
cution of  that,  her  resolution  was  fixed. 

Conversing  first  with  her  aunt,  Kate  soon  perceived  that  the  calls  npoD 
her  kind  attention  were  too  numerous  and  pressing  to  leave  much  tone 
for  hstcning  to  troubles  such  as  her  own ;  she,  therefore,  after  ascertain- 
ing that  \&s.  Lee  was  still  in  close  attendance  in  the  sick-chamber  of 
Henry  Egerton,  asked  to  see  the  sister,  who,  rather  imaccountably  for 
one  so  attached  and  so  devoted,  was  now  more  frequently  to  be  found  al 
liberty,  than  when  her  brother  enjoyed  comparative  health,  and  when  he 
was  not  only  dependent  upon  her  for  every  gratification  he  enjoyed,  bet 
also  capable  of  expressing  his  sense  of  that  dependence  in  the  mort 
grateful  and  affectionate  terms.  This,  however,  made  all  the  differeaee 
to  Edith.  It  was  the  incense  she  delighted  in,  the  food  upon  which  aD 
her  seemmg  virtues  were  fed  and  sustained.  To  be  acknowkd^ed  aa  the 
express  instrument  of  imparting  happiness  to  those  whom  she  deemed  it 
an  honor  to  make  happy,  to  be  hailed  with  delight  by  a  heart  capable  of 
eveiy  high  and  noble  emotion,  to  build  up  ambitious  hopes  with  her  own 
hand,  and  to  feel  that  a  superior  intelhgence,  a  high  existence  were  sap- 
ported  at  that  height  by  her  own  efforts,  however  arduous  or  apparent^ 
self-sacrificing,  this  was  the  true  sweetness  of  life  to  her ;  and  idtogether 
a  ver}'  different  thing  from  sitting  day  by  day,  and  night  by  nighty  in  a 
sick-room,  unrecognised,  undistinguished,  and  occupied  only  m  those 
common  offices  of  service  and  assistance,  which  the  merest  nurse  oovKd 
in  all  probability  perform  better  than  herself. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Miss  £gerton  declared  herself  perfectly  disengaged 
on  the  morning  of  Kate  Staunton's  call,  as  well  as  much  de%hted  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  an  early  tite-d'tSte  with  a  person  placed  in  ao 
interesting  a  situation  as  that  of  the  betrothed  wife  of  Arthur  Hamilton. 

First,  however.  Miss  Egerton  thought  best  to  condole  with  her  visiter 
upon  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of  the  evening  already  described. 

Kate  blushed  deeply,  as  she  did  so,  for  those  who  cannot  by  any  poe* 
sibility  be  made  to  understand  our  character  and  motives,  are  often  the 
very  persons  who  have  the  power  to  overwhelm  us  with  confusion  by 
their  inappropriate  dragging  to  light  of  things  which  lie  deepest  in  the 
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hiddon  recesses  of  onr  own  hearts.  To  attempt  to  describe,  m  the  pres- 
ent mstance,  what  was  the  bond  which  existed  between  herself  and  her 
unfortunate  uncle,  Kate  Staunton  knew  perfectly  well  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity.  To  Miss  E^rton  be  was  a  bad,  vulgar,  shocking  man,  and 
BO  eloquence  of  hers  would  be  able  to  make  any  thing  else  of  him. 

Thus  then  it  was  that  she  blushed,  and  hesitated,  and  couM  not  find 
words  to  reply  to  a  species  of  condolence  which  was  certainly  more 
kindly  meant,  than  appropriately  worded ;  and  thus  her  pitjring  com- 
panion Tcry  naturally  concluded  there  was  more  to  be  ashamed  of  than 
was  actually  the  case. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Kate,  endeayoring  to  ward  off  the  annoyance,  "  you 
ind  Mr.  Johnstone  all  you  could  desire  him  to  be." 

Edith  sighed,  and  looked  down, — "  Not  exactly,"  she  replied.  **  There 
are  many  things  which  I  could  wish  otherwise,  but  for  that  yery  reason 
I  consider  it  my  especial  duty  to  be  as  much  with  him  as  I  can.  In  fact, 
I  am  not  altogether  devoid  of  the  pleasing  hope,  that  by  my  persevering 
kindness,  accompanied  with  a  little  humoring  now  and  then,  I  may  be 
able  in  time  to  ao  him  some  essential  and  lastin?  good." 

"  That  is  a  very  pleasant  thought,"  replied  Kate.  "  Encouraged  by 
auch  a  hope,  one  would  willingly  bear  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance." 

**  And  the  Christian  is  called  upon  to  bear  it  too,"  said  Edith,  shaking 
her  head  with  something  like  a  feeling  of  having  a  necessity  laid  upon 
her  to  dictate  duty  to  others,  as  well  as  to  perform  it  herself. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  observed  Kate.  "  I  wish  there  were 
more  Christians  of  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  Oh  dear !"  exclaimed  Miss  E^erton,  **  you  are  quite  mistaken,  if  you 
think  there  are  not.  I  am  sure  all  whom  I  have  conversed  with,  think  as 
I  do." 

*'  To  a  certain  extent,"  replied  Kate,  "  and  under  certam  cu'cumstan- 
ees,  no  doubt  they  do." 

•'  Ah  well,"  replied  Miss  Egerton,  "  you  know  there  are  restrictions 
which  must  of  necessity  be  OMerved.  No  one  is  called  upon  to  lower 
or  d^rade  themselves  for  the  sake  of  doing  good." 

"  And  yet  Christ  set  us  an  example  of  becoming  of  no  repute— of 
being  even  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  in  his  mission  of  good  to  the 
human  race." 

**  But,  women,  Miss  Staunton !  only  think  of  gentlewomen  placed  in 
close  contact  with  vice  !     There  is  something  monstrous  in  the  idea." 

**  Monstrous,  no  doubt,  and  revolting  in  the  extreme,  when  it  is  wil- 
lingly so,  or  as  a  matter  of  choice,  oitill  more  monstrous  when  vice  is 
tolemted  in  a  voluntary  alliance  so  intimate  as  that  of  marriage.  But  if 
vice  comes  near  to  you  in  the  natural  relationships  of  life,  vice  whieh 
b  only  yielded  to  under  weakness,  and  misfortune ;  but  more  especially 
that  which,  while  it  is  indulged,  is  sull  loathed,  hated,  feared,  and  re- 
garded by  its  victim  as  a  malignant  enemy  rather  than  a  friend — " 

''Even  then,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  vice,  as  it 
touches  the  character  of  a  lady  when  associated  with  it." 

**  Yes ;  there  is  rich  vice,  and  poor  vice.  I  fancy  these  are  the  grand 
distinctions." 

"  No ;  there  are  other  points  of  difference  besides  these.  There  are 
some  kinds  of  vice  which  cannot  be  tolerated  in  respectable  society,  and 
vhieb,  consequently,  cannot  be  associated  with  by  ladies,  at  any  rate." 
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"  And  yet  all  vice  is  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God." 

**  Unquestionably.     But  I  speak  of  what  is  seemly,  or  unseemly — ^whil 
society  bears  with,  or  cannot  bear  with*" 

"  If  you  are  alluding  to  my  poor  uncle's  vice,  it  seems  to  me  that 
society  bears  with  that  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  other ;  anif 
perhaps,  it  is  from  the  very  cause,  that  feeling  it  has  gone  too  far,  and 
been  too  lenient  to  the  transgressor,  it  makes  up  for  past  laxity  by  in- 
flicting unsparing  punishment,  severity,  and  even  vengeance,  upon  thois 
who  happen  just  to  have  overstepped  a  certain  line — a  line  too,  which 
no  two  persons  in  the  world  would  agree  to  lay  down  exactly  in  the 
•ame  place.  Besides  which,  there  is  the  vice  of  falsehood — of  decep- 
tion— nay  of  actual  chicanery  and  wrong,  towards  which,  under  oertua 
authorized  and  popular  forms,  society  is  very  merciful ;  and  yet  I  do  sot 
imagme  that  for  that  reason  we  shall  be  excused,  or  judged  more  leniently 
in  the  day  of  final  account.  I  do  not  imagine  it  will  serve  us  much  on 
that  occasion,  to  plead  in  our  defence,  that  society — the  best  society  did 
just  the  same,  and  accoimted  it  no  sin — ^to  say  that  society  smiled  sweety 
on  me,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  on ;  and,  while  I  trod  its  mar- 
ble halls,  or  slumbered  on  its  downy  couches,  or  fed  at  its  luxuriooi 
board,  it  never  frowned  upon  me,  nor  even  whispered  in  my  ear  that  I 
was  doing  wrong." 

"  Miss  Staunton,  you  are  speaking  lightly — ^irreverently.  I  do  not 
like  this  method  of  discussing  such  awful  and  tremendous  subjects  as 
the  day  of  judgment ;  nor  do  I  like  to  mix  such  subjects  up  with  com- 
mon things."^' 

"  Ah,  there.  Miss  Egerton,  jrou  have  uttered  unconsciously  the  vwy 
feeling,  which,  carried  into  action,  and  operating  as  it  does  throaghoat 
the  whole  framework  and  constitution  of  society,  is  at  this  moment  eatiq^ 
away  the  vitaUty  of  principle,  and  bringing  down  the  holy  and  bleaaed 
religion  which  we  outwardly  profess,  to  be  so  often  nothing  better  than 
a  name — a  creditable  name  to  go  to  church  and  chapel  with  on  one  day 
in  the  week,  but  to  throw  aside,  like  a  Sunday  varment,  for  the  other 
six.  It  is  this  very  separation  of  religion,  with  all  its  profound  and  awful. 
responsibilities,  alike  from  business  and  from  pleasure,  from  public  and 
private  avocations  of  a  secular  description — it  is  this  which  converts  re* 
ligion  into  a  seeming  hypocrisy,  so  that  the  irreligious  exclaim  upon  its 
holy  institutions,  that  if  they  do  not  make  men  truthful,  humble,  and 
conscientious  in  their  daily  transactions,  of  what  value  can  they  be  t 
But  I  am  talking  too  long,  and  too  earnestly." 

"  And  you  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  talking  quite  to  the  purpose  either. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  are  very  much  acquainted  with  re- 
ligious society.     Your  language  betrays  that." 

''  Perhaps  it  does.  And  yet  if  I  lived  in  the  very  bosom  of  such  so- 
ciety— nay,  if  I  stood  on  its  highest  pinnacle,  and  held  a  power  and  in- 
fluence that  could  regulate  its  movements,  the  first  thing  I  would  do, 
would  be  to  abolish  its  peculiar  phraseology  forever.  But  you  will  say 
J  am  talking  irreverently  again,  and  in  truth  I  am  leaving  untouched  thia 
subject  which  I  most  wished  to  submit  to  your  consideration." 

As  Kate  Stiiunton  said  this,  her  voice  faltered,  and  a  sudden  quivering 
of  her  lips  betrayed  a  degree  of  emotion  which  any  watchful  or  obser- 
vant eye  might  easily  have  detected.  But  the  ear  to  which  she  addressed 
herself  was  not  particularly  acute  or  sensitive  to  any  thing  which  mertlj 
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jifiected  her ;  nor  was  the  eye  whose  wandering  glance  so  carelessly  met 
hers,  at  all  likely  to  take  note  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  expression 
of  her  face.  She  was  consequently  all  the  better  able  to  proceed  with 
what  she  had  to  say,  and  she  did  so  with  that  assumed  familiarity  and 
indifference  of  tone  which  can  only  impose  upon  those  who  are  wisym- 
pathising  and  indifferent  themselves. 

'*  Apropos  to  the  subject  of  right  and  wrong,"  said  Kate,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  breaking  off  an  engagement  of  marriage  ?" 

*'  Provided  both  parties  are  agreed,"  said  Edith  very  naturally,  "  I 
should  think  nothing  more  reasonable  or  right  under  such  cireum- 
ttanoes." 

*'  But  what  do  you  think  of  a  woman  taking  such  a  step  on  her  own 
ftccount  ?" 

"  And  without  consulting  the  other  party  V* 

"  Yes." 

"  Such  a  woman  would  be  decidedly  wronff,  unless  she  had  been  point- 
edly insulted,  or  otherwise  unkindly  treated. 

"  And  yet  this  is  what  I  am  about  to  do." 

"  You  ?" 

"  Yes,  I." 

**  What  I  and  throw  away  the  high  privilege  of  being  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Hamilton?" 

"  Even  so." 

"  Impossible !" 

''  It  IS  nevertheless  true." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  any  woman  capable  of  doing  that." 

"  And  yet  such  a  woman  ikow  converses  with  you." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hamilton  is  incapable  of  treating  any  one  unkindly." 

**  Without  doubt  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so mtentionally." 

"  The  fault  is  not  his,  then  ?" 

"  1  have  no  fault  to  lay  to  his  charge." 

"  What  an  unfeeling  creature  you  must  be  !" 

"  Some  people  have  thought  me  so." 

"  So  indifferent  too  1  even  at  this  crisis,  if  indeed  you  can  be  in  ear- 
nest." 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  If  I  live,  this  day  will  not 
eloae  without  my  resolution  beingr  acted  out." 

**  Does  he  know  of  your  intention  ?" 

"  Not  yet." 

"  How  do  vou  think  he  will  bear  it  ?" 

m 

'*  Men  do  not  generally  sink  under  strokes  of  this  kind.  But  whether 
he  is  likely  to  bc^r  it  well  or  ill,  my  resolution  is  the  same." 

« I  never  heard  any  thing  so  dreadfully  unfeeling." 

"  /  have." 

"  Yes,  but  your  experience  and  mine  are  so  different" 

"  Very  different,  indeed  1" 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  or  are  yon  practising  upon  my  credulity  V* 

**  Look  at  me.     Am  I  like  a  person  in  a  light  or  sportive  mood  ?" 

"You  are  very  pale,  certaimv;  but  to  me  incomprehensibly  calm. 
Why,  if  I  was  relinauishing  socn  a  prospect,  I  should  be  heart-broken, 
overwhelmed,  incapaole  of  after  existence." 

"  I  have  a  strong  oonstitutioo." 
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*'  Yes,  I  should  think  so,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Bat  come,  jfM 
must  expliuQ  yourself  a  little  further.  Is  this  afibir  a  secret,  or  maf  T 
speak  of  it  to  my  friends?" 

**  Thus  far  it  has  been  communicated  to  no  one  bat  yourself." 

"  Indeed !  you  do  me  great  honor." 

**  It  is  important  to  both  the  parties  concerned  that  the  case  sIkhiH 
be  clearly  understood." 

"  I  understand,  and  I  highly  approve  your  candor  and  integrity." 

"  I  therefore  place  it  in  your  hands,  to  deal  honestly  with,  according 
to  the  best  of  your  judgment." 

'*  Ah !  I  know  quite  what  you  mean.  Your  confidence  is  not  mie- 
placed ;  and  my  judgment  in  a  case  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  fail,  I 
can  assure  you.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  I  know  how  far  to  so,  and 
where  to  stop.  I  am  clear  on  this  point,  then— the  act  is  entirely  yoor 
own  doing  ?" 

"  Entirely." 

"  And  your  resolution  formed  without  the  knowledge,  and  conaequentif 
without  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Hamilton  ?" 

"  Perfectly  correct." 

"  So  formed,  too,  that  nothing  can  alter  it  ?" 

"  Right  again ;  and  on  this  point  you  cannot  be  too  strong." 

"  If  he  were  kneeling  at  your  feet,  you  would  not  alter  your  deta^ 
mination  ?" 

"  No— n — 0 — certainly." 

"  Did  you  hear  my  last  question  ?  You  were  looking  out  ci  the  win* 
dow.     I  will  repeat  it." 

" Oh,  no  ;  there  is  no  need  for  that.     I  heard  it,  and  said.  No'* 

**  You  do  not  love  him  sufficiently  well  to  be  his  wife.  Shall  I  m 
that  ?" 

''Your  own  conclusions  must  serve  you  there.  Miss  E^rton.  II 
strikes  me  that,  in  speaking  of  these  affeors,  the  less  that  is  said  abooi 
love  the  better.  Besides  which,  your  own  delicacy,  as  a  yoong  lady, 
might  be  implicated  by  touching  upon  such  a  theme.  I  have  told  you  the 
pkun  facts  of  the  case.  Facta  are  all  in  which  society  has  any  boainea 
to  meddle.     I  think  you  know  Mrs.  Norris  ?" 

"  Intimately.     She  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  for  her  to  be  made  a  party  to  the  facta  I  hftfe 
stated  to  you." 

**  I  should  think  not.     She  is  so  very  confidential." 

"  Ver}'  confidential,  indeed !" 

"  You  would,  probably,  prefer  that  I  should  go  no  farther  ?** 

"  Not  at  present." 

**  I  think  you  are  right.  I  may  inform  Mrs.  Norris,  then,  that  the 
aflRur  is  fentirely  broken  oflf,  and  broken  oflf  entirely  by  yourself?" 

**  Yes ;  and  the  sooner  you  do  this  the  better,  lest  your  friend  shoold 
hear  of  it  through  some  other  channel,  and  should  feel  herself  alighted 
by  not  being  told  fully,  and  at  once." 

"  I  understand.     I  will  go  to  her  immediately." 

**  Good-morning,  then,  for  I  also  am  in  haste." 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Staunton.     You  may  depend  implidtly  upon 
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"  For  the  rest,"  said  Kate  Staonton  to  herself,  as  she  tamedaway  from 
Ibe  abode  of  her  new  acquaintance,  "  I  will  repair  to  Hatherstone — to 
<dd  familiar  Hatherstone,  and  Margaret  will  lay  her  finger  on  her  Bible, 
and  tell  me  what  to  do.*' 

It  was  not  for  herself  that  this  advice  and  direction  were  needed,  but 
for  her  micle ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  himian  tife, 
under  its  most  troubled  aspects,  that  in  cases  of  direct  right  ana  frrong, 
where  a  difficult  question  nas  to  be  decided,  we  often  shrink  from  the 
aK>re  polished  and  artificial  regrulations  of  society,  and  from  those  who 
lK>ld  by  them  as  their  only  rule  of  action  and  of  thought,  to  throw  oiu> 
selves  in  openness  and  sincerity  of  heart  upon  the  unworldly,  the  simple- 
minded,  even  upon  the  childlike  dwellers  m  seclusion  and  humility,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  are  those  whose  habitual  converse  is  with  Ood. 

It  is  true  we  are  often  told  that  such  persons  are  not  capable  of  judcr- 
ing  or  advising,  because  they  do  not  know  the  world.  That,  in  their 
owcurity  and  ignorance,  they  do  not. see  what  has  to  be  seen,  nor  take 
into  account  the  relative  circumstances  which  have  to  be  consider^ ; 
and,  no  doubt,  there  is  often  much  reason  in  such  arguments,  especially 
where  the  eye  is  not  single,  nor  the  soul  sincere.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  often  most  refreshing  to  the  heart  to  be  brought  into  close 
oontact  with  those  who  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  pursuit  of  what  is 
itself  intrinsically  right,  by  the  confusion  of  intervenine  objects,  and 
apparently  more  nrsent  claims,  because  they  know  not  what  the  nature 
01  such  claims  could  be — who  cannot  turn  aside  because  they  see  not 
where  else  to  go,  and  who  thus  pursue  a  direct,  an  onward,  and  ever 
hopeful  course. 

It  was  from  being  regarded  in  this  light  that  the  simple  unobtrusive 
character  of  Margaret  Staunton  obtained  a  value  and  an  influence  amongst 
those  who  knew  her  best,  surpassing  in  a  high  degree  what  might  have 
been  supposed  to  attach  to  one  so  humble,  and  so  little  scquainted  with 
the  world.  If,  however,  the  world  of  society  as  it  exists  amongst  the 
busy  haunts  of  man  had  never  been  placed  immediately  within  the  sphere 
of  her  observation,  if  to  its  usa^s,  its  laws,  and  its  prejudices,  she  was 
comparatively  a  stranger,  and  still  more  so  to  its  favorite  objects  of  strife 
and  toil,  the  causes  of  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  ambition,  and  its  despair, 
there  was  another  and  a  higher  world  with  which  she  was  more  con- 
versant, and  respecting  which,  the  idol  of  society,  the  flattered,  followed, 
and  distinguishe^i,  might  advantageously  have  sat  in  lowliness  of  heart 
beside  her  feet,  to  listen,  and  learn  wisdom  from  her  lips. 

"  Margaret  will  tell  me  what  is  right,"  said  Kate,  again  and  again,  as 
the  prepiured  herself  for  setting  out,  with  something  more  like  cheerful- 
ness than  she  had  felt  for  many  a  day.  But,  first,  she  had  the  remainder 
of  her  own  private  business  to  discharge.  It  was  not  for  that  she  was 
seeking  the  counsel  or  the  sympathy  of  Margaret — that  was  her  own 
peculiar  burden,  which  she  must  bear  alone,  and  one  under  which  no  one 
eould  either  assist  or  support  her.  What  remained  to  be  done  now  was 
«bat  little.  The  resolution  had  been  all.  Yet,  still,  on  taking  up  her 
pen  to  write,  especially  on  glancing  in  amoogtt  her  hoarded  lett«r»-^thfe 
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wealth  of  years  concentrated  in  that  small  weight  of  perishable  matter 
which  her  midnight  lamp  could  bum — on  recognising  the  address  of 
some,  which,  in  their  kindness  and  sincerity  had  warmed  her  lonely 
heart  for  weeks  and  months  when  all  without  was  cold  and  dreary— on 
yielding  with  a  sudden  agony  of  soul  to  old  associations  of  this  Idnd,  ao 
familiar  and  so  often  repeated  as  to  hare  grown  around  her  like  a  pot 
of  her  nature,  so  that  in  tearing  them  away  it  seemed  like  separatag 
soul  and  body^-on  venturing  to  look,  even  with  a  hasty  glance,  into  whtt 
this  portion  of  her  being  had  really  been  to  her,  and  then  into  ^hat  she 
must  be  without  it,  so  deep  a  sense  of  destitution  came  upon  her,  thal^ 
in  attempting  to  lock  the  cabinet  in  which  these  letters  haa  so  long  bea 
kept,  the  power  of  action  and  of  sense  both  failed  her — she  couM 
not  feel  the  key — the  cabinet,  the  walls  of  the  room,  the  winilcnr, 
faded  away  from  her  sight,  and  she  sunk  helpless  and  insensible  upon 
the  ground. 

In  fact,  Kate  Staunton  had  to  some  extent  mistaken  her  own  powcn ; 
she  had  undertaken  too  much.  Motherless,  friendless,  alone,  she  kad 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  purpose  which  needed  all  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  parental  aid  and  friendly  associations,  with  the  kmdnwi 
and  delicacy  which  domestic  affection  and  tenderness  alone  can  efleetoal^ 
in)part  To  these  she  was  a  stranger,  and  under  this,  her  first  great  gni, 
she  stood  entirely  alone. 

On  recovering  her  senses,  Kate  found  herself  the  subject  of  alarm  te 
the  people  of  the  house,  who  were  many  of  them  busy  in  applynt 
restoratives,  and  equally  busy  in  accounting  for  her  sudden  attack  a 
faintness.  Their  sage  suggestions,  so  widely  remote  from  the  tmth,  hal 
the  desired  effect  of  rousing  her  into  almost  sudden  consciousness ;  and 
she  even  derived  a  certain  kind  of  momentary  strength  from  her  eztreas 
desire  to  escape  from  their  unwelcome,  though  well-meant  attentioML 
Allowing  them,  therefore,  to  put  what  construction  they  thought  bail 
upon  her  sudden  indisposition,  even  the  most  unlikely  and  absurd,  she 
declared  herself  quite  equal  to  being  left  alone  ;  and,  in  order  to  oonvinot 
them  of  the  fact,  sat  down  beside  the  table,  took  the  pen  in  her  hand, 
and  began  to  write. 

It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  write  the  words  she  wished  to  plaes 
upon  the  empty  sheet.  First  one  commencement  and  then  another  wert 
torn  up  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  Her  head  was  confused ;  her  biam 
seemed  on  fire.     It  was  high  time  for  her  to  be  on  her  way  to  HatherstooflL 

There  is  no  effort  like  that  of  struggling  with  a  weary  and  ezhansied 
brain — struggling  to  be  clear — clear  in  the  use  of  language,  so  that  no 
misconstruction  of  a  single  word  or  passage  can  possibly  occur.  Hero* 
ines  have  a  great  advantage  on  such  occasions,  inasmuch  as  they  nniTer^ 
sally  experience  an  attack  of  brain  fever,  or  other  disqualificaticm,  and  so 
leave  all  their  duties  to  be  performed  for  them  by  others.  But  Kate 
Staunton  was  no  heroine,  and  therefore  she  had  not  only  to  write  htt 
letter,  but  to  fold  it  up,  and  then  to  seal  and  send  it  herself :  and  althoog^ 
she  did  this  with  throbbing  brow  and  aching  temples,  and  hand  that 
trembled  so  as  almost  to  be  incapable  of  its  portion  of  the  duty,  no  one 
sat  beside  her  to  prompt  or  support  her  through  the  task  ;  nor  did  the 
messenger  who  took  the  letter  from  those  quivering  fingers  remain 
satisfied  without  coming  punctually  back  to  claim  his  promised  reward 
for  having  delivered  it  aright 
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Thu8»  then,  the  one  great  business  of  her  life  was  settled,  and  Kate 
set  out  for  llatherstonc.  It  had  seemed  to  her  like  a  preparation  for 
death  ;  but  she  was  living  still — still  sensible  of  her  passage  along  crowd - 
ad  streets,  past  the  long  lines  of  houses  on  either  side,  and  after  them 
the  ranges  of  proud  mansions  with  their  park-like  entrances,  the  new 
plantations,  and  the  sweeping  curve  of  smoothly  gravelled  roads,  and 
walks  inviting  to  the  tread  of  weary  feet  amongst  embowering  shrubs 
aDd  velvet  lawns.  Then  there  were  humbler  spectacles  of  workmen's 
dwellings,  outbursts  of  infant  schools,  and  laden  carts,  and  wandering 
Tenders  of  unutterable  things — all  as  clear  to  her  perceptions  as  in  the 
happiest  day  of  her  whole  life ;  and  when-  the  road  became  more  rural  in 
lis  character,  and  cottages  and  rustic  dwellings,  with  now  and  then  a 
Tillage  church,  were  seen,  all  still  remained  distinct  and  clear,  even  to 
tlie  first  slight  tinting  of  the  woods  with  autumn's  golden  coloring — all, 
even  to  the  outskirts  of  the  Hathei^tone  estate ;  the  old  farm  buildings, 
the  well-remembered  fields,  the  lodge,  the  avenue,  the  sweep  of  that 
eventful  road,  where  once  had  come  the  messenger  of  doom  to  her, — all 
were  the  same,  except  that  here  and  there  were  traces  of  neglect,  or  rather 
of  unfrequented  solitiide ;  here  and  there  the  road  was  slightly  grass-OTOwn, 
and  the  track  of  carriage* wheels  almost  obliterated,  so  that  on  driving 
m  to  the  accustomed  entrance,  Kate  Staunton  saw  at  once  that  was  no 
place  for  her  to  find  a  welcome ;  and  thus  directing  her  attendant  to 
drive  round  to  a  more  private  door,  she  shrunk  back  into  the  carriage 
with  a  feeling  almoet  like  that  of  a  person  who  invades  the  house  of 
death. 

Difficult  as  it  was  at  firat  to  make  any  one  hear  or  understand  that  a 
earriage  with  a  visiter  had  arrived,  no  sooner  did  the  sound  of  "  Miss 
Staunton"  echo  through  the  ulent  halb  and  chambers,  than  every  human 
lace  within  the  silent  mansion  came  to  witness  the  reality  of  the  gUd 
tidings,  and  to  ofifer,  in  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  cordial  wel- 
eome,  of  which  a  frank  and  beaming  countenance  bears  ever  the  moat 
inteUigible  expression. 

But  amidst  the  honest  faces,  smiling,  pressing,  and  projecting  one 
from  behind  another,  and  all  endeavoring,  so  far  as  they  might  without 
impertinence,  not  only  to  witness  the  spectacle,  but  to  exhibit  their 
delight  in  doing  so,  Margaret's  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.  Indeed, 
no  sooner  did  her  comely  figure  move  in  its  sedate  and  silent  way  along 
the  hall,  than  all  the  rest  gave  place,  and  stood  respectfully  behind,  un- 
til the  firat  warm  greeting  had  been  exchanged.  No  need  was  there  to 
bid  them  help,  or  hold  whatever  article,  superfluous  at  that  moment,  had 
to  be  secured.  Had  Kate  arrived  with  all  the  packages  of  a  Parisian 
modesU,  they  would  each  have  been  snatched  up  by  willing  hands,  and 
borne  away  before  she  had  time  to  count  them. 

As  it  was,  a  tiny  basket,  a  shawl,  a  parasol,  were  all  that  could  be 
found  by  searching,  and  these  were  struggled  for  by  many  claimants — 
ao  many*  that  Kate  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  claiming  them  her- 
aelf,  anil  at  the  same  time  of  announcing  to  her  friends  the  sad  intelli- 
gence, that  her  visit  was  not  for  more  than  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  car- 
riage which  had  brought  her  must  convey  her  back  agam  that  day.  Still 
it  was  to  her  a  long  dav  ;  the  hour  was  yet  early  ;  and,  compared  with 
Ibe  life  she  had  lately  Jed,  a  brief  existence  within  the  walls  of  Hather- 
atone,  seemfd  to  poor  Kate  almost  like  happiness  even  now ;  at  least,  so 
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far  us  they  surrounded  her  with  protection,  coiiifort»  and  old  assodatkuM 
of  a  friendly  and  hospitable  character. 

Towards  Margaret,  too,  she  felt  a  more  than  wonted  attraction.  She 
had  not  looked  upon  so  kind  and  dear  a  countenance  ance  last  she  held 
that  gentle  hand  ;  she  had  not  seen  so  calm  a  brow,  nor  heard  a  voiee 
so  unsophisticated  and  genuine  in  the  touching  tenderness  of  all  its  tones. 
It  was  almost  as  if  the  birds  had  sunfir  to  her  a  greeting;  as  if  the 
flowers  of  that  sweet  garden  had  spread  their  petals,  and  bowed  thm 
odorous  heads  to  welcome  her  amongst  them  ;  as  if  the  old  trees  had  said, 
"  Come  back,  beloved  one,  and  dwell  again  in  peace  beneath  our  shade." 

And  never  had  Uatherstonc  looked  more  beautiful  or  more  invitinff, 
than  on  that  bright  autunmal  day  ;  for  it  was  autumn  now,  though  aJfy 
felt  to  be  so  by  a  certain  something  in  the  air  which  speaks  to  these 
who  understand  it,  of  the  fading  summer,  even  before  the  flowers  theoi- 
selves  have  told  it  to  the  gentJ^  breathing  gales.  Indeed,  the  sun  had 
never,  even  in  his  highest  splendor,  looked  down  upon  the  flower-gaxdfli 
of  the  old  Hall  when  it  was  more  brilliant  than  now.  And  there  is  a 
beautiful  but  mysterious  harmony  in  the  accordance  between  rich  cor* 
geous  flower-ganiens,  and  old  gray  massive  halls.  It  was  thus  at  HatMr> 
stone.  Margaret  had  never  dreamed  of  asking  why ;  but  of  all  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  her  natural  taste  was  most  gratified  when  her  deeply* 
colored  dahlias  were  in  bloom,  when  stately  hollyhocks  rose  high  noB 
out  the  rich  profusion  of  the  thickly -covered  beds,  where  every  tint  of 
beauty  glowed,  from  the  scarlet  of  the  bright  geranium,  to  the  wldto 
stars  that  glistened  here  and  there,  and  gorgeous  marigolds,  and  aatsn 
of  every  hue, — all  left  to  revel  in  their  own  luxuriance,  as  if  to  show  haw 
nature  can  exult  even  in  the  first  approaches  of  decay,  because  she  knowi 
no  winter  in  her  circle  of  existence  that  does  not  usher  in  a  spring, — bd 
death  that  does  not  prove  the  harbinger  of  a  new  life. 

Kate  Staunton  did  not,  on  her  first  arrival,  sit  down  to  weep  ;  she  did 
not  wish  to  overwhelm  the  affectionate  and  sjrmpathizing  heart  of  Ma^ 
garet,  at  once,  with  her  own  griefs ;  but,  struck  more  than  ever  with  the 
beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the  old  place,  she  loitered  with  her  friend 
around  the  garden  and  along  the  terrace  walk,  talking,  with  few  symn* 
toms  of  abstraction,  on  all  the  topics  of  local  or  domestic  interest  whieh 
filled  up  the  existence  of  those  who  dwelt  beneath  that  peaceful  rod 
As  time  sped  on,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  other  thinn ; 
and  sorry  indeed  was  Kate  to  be  compelled  to  introduce  a  theme  so  pam- 
ful  and  humiliating  as  the  situation  of  her  imcle  Ashley.  The  stovy  re- 
specting him,  however,  was  soon  told,  for  she  had  no  desire  to  dwell  upon 
it  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  still  less  to  magnify  its  gak 
and  shame. 

Margaret's  clear  simple  mind  perceived  instantly  what  must  be  done. 
Shocked  as  she  was,  she  yet  wasted  no  words  in  fruitless  lamentations. 
''  He  must  be  got  away  from  the  town,*'  she  said,  "  and  placed  in  seclu- 
sion, at  least  If  we  cannot  prevent  hb  sinning  in  this  way,  we  must  at  least 
lude  the  shame  of  his  sin  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  retirement  of  a  countij 
life,  he  will  be  more  easily  restrained.  At  all  events,  he  must  be  restrain- 
ed ;  but  we  must  think  a  little — how — ^in  what  way  ?" 

So  saying,  the  two  friends  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  in  the  midst  of  the 
flower-garden,  not  to  listen  to  the  tinkling  fountain,  nor  to  yield  to  the 
lull  of  Its  monotonous  £&!!«  but  to  talk  over  the  actual  difficulties  of  their 
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practical  datiea,  and  these  were  far  indeed  removed  from  the  refined  or 
poetical  associations  which,  it  might  he  supposed,  would  have  surround- 
td  ihem  there. 

""  I  know  what  we  must  do/*  said  Margaret,  at  last,  with  a  decision  in 
hiBt  voice  which  announced  that  there  was  hope  to  be  gathered  from  her 
tdea.     **  Our  servant,  Thomas,  has  made  a  change  in  his  situation." 

**  What !  is  he  married  ?''  asked  Kate. 

**  No,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  but  he  was  bent  upon  maintaining  his  okL 
dadridden  mother.  Maintain  her,  indeed,  he  has  for  many  a  year ;  but 
fce  set  his  heart  upon  having  her  alwajrs  near  him,  for  Le  fancied  she  was 
QOi  altogether  caiW  for  as  she  ought  to  be — and,  perhaps,  he  was  right ; 
for  there  is  nothing  like  having  the  sick  and  the  suffering  always  under 
•no's  own  eye ;  so  he  prevailed  upon  me  at  last  to  agree  to  his  hving  in 
the  lodge  beside  the  entrance  gate,  though  I  miss  him  sadly  in  the  house. 
Ihe  lodge,  you  know,  is  a  rambling  old  place>  with  more  rooms  in  it  thau 
it  ought  to  have,  unless  they  were  occupied  by  honest  people.  It  would 
«oi  be  difficult  to  put  some  of  these  into  a  more  comfortable  condition, 
aad  a  better  cure-taker  than  Thomas  cannot  be." 

"  My  uncle,"'  said  Kate,  "  would  certainlv  be  safer  here,'* 

"  Yes,"  replied  Margaret;  "and  he  might  amuse  himself  with  the 
garden.  He  and  Thomas  together  might  surely  keep  the  place  up  better 
than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  actually  work  in  it ;  but 
Thomas  has  no  head  for  these  things,  and  ever  since  he  was  left  to  his 
own  direction,  it  seems  to  me  that  things  have  been  going  down.  Be- 
sides which,  there  are  the  accounts ;  nei^er  Thomas  nor  I  are  very  clever 
%i  accounts,  and  Mr.  Langton  keeps  us  so  exact.  We  must  not  deviate  in 
A  tmgle  shilling.  And,  to  be  sure,  that  is  all  right,  when  one  has  other 
people's  property  to  do  with." 

Tnis  was  the  farst  time  Kate  had  heard  even  the  slightest  hint  calcu- 
laied  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  Margaret  was  not  the  sole  proprietor  of 
Hatherstone,  and  she  looked  for  a  moment  inquiringly  into  the  face  of 
lier  friend ;  but  she  immediately  checked  herself,  for  there  was  no  re- 
•ponse  to  her  inquiry  there.  All  that  she  said  had  reference  merely  to 
lae  integrity  and  faithfulness  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  his  long  attachment  to 
her  fl^randfather.  To  which  Margaret  replied,  that  if  one  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer,  she  should  prefer  that  gentleman  to  any  other.  "  But, 
dear  me !"  she  added,  **  they  think  no  more  of  one's  feelings  in  a  matter 
of  business,  than  if  they  had  never  heard  of  such  things.  I  am  rather 
expecting  Mr.  Langton  here  to-day,  and  I  don't  like  what  he  comes  about 
At  all ;  but  we  must  bear  on  to  the  end,  and,  no  doubt,  such  trials  are  all 
needed,  or  they  never  would  be  senL" 

This  was  all  unintelligible  to  Kate  Staunton,  but  she  made  no  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  Margaret's  words ;  for  had  the  subject  been  one  in 
which  she  was  conceme  I,  however  remotely,  or  one  which  it  was  right 
for  her  to  become  acquainted  with,  she  doubted  not,  from  Margaret's 
confiding  disposition*  that  the  whole  would  have  been  laid  before  her 
witltout  hesitation.  Besides  which,  she  had  her  own  mission  to  execute, 
and  time  was  gliding  swiftly  away ;  she,  therefore,  returned  again  to  the 
aobject  of  her  uncle's  removal  to  Hatherstone ;  and  the  more  that  plan 
was  examined  and  discussed,  the  more  it  commended  itself  to  both  par- 
ties ;  iiur  wits  it  long  before  arrangements  were  agreed  upon  between 
tbem  foi  carrying  out  their  purpose  without  loss  of  time. 
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"  And  yourself  ?"  said  Margaret,  suddenly  turning  to  her  youi^ 
panion — "  your  poor,  solitary  self !" 

Kate  was  taken  by  surprise.  No  one  had  spoken  kindly  to  her  for  m 
long  a  time — no  one  had  expressed  the  slightest  interest  in  what  m^^ht 
be  her  fate — to  what  future  she  might  be  consigned — how  even  the 
mon  necessities  of  life  were  to  be  supplied  to  her ;  she  had  stood 
entirely  alone,  vainly  endeavoring  to  support  others,  instead  of 
supported  and  comforted  herself,  that  this  new  language  of  simple  \ml 
tender  solicitude  on  her  behalf,  was  more  difficult  to  bear  with  eqnaiuBB^ 
of  mind,  than  all  the  harshness  or  contumely  which  the  world  has  e^m 
ready  for  those  who  are  thrust  out  from  its  chances  of  distioctioiit  wti 
condemned  to  the  obscurity  which  it  despises. 

**  For  myself,"  said  Kate,  and  she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  forehei^ 
and  then  pushed  back  the  bands  of  hair  which  seemed  to  obscure  Imt 
vision  of  the  future — *'  for  myself,"  she  repeated,  as  if  these  words  wwe 
to  bring  their  own  answer.  But  no  answer  came,  at  least  no  answer  thai 
was  intelligible,  except  to  her  own  heart — **  for  myself"— she  looked  «p 
into  the  kind  and  pitying  countenance  of  Margaret,  and  with  a  saddn 
impulse  of  ungovernable  feeling,  she  determined  to  tell  her  all. 

There  are  conditions  of  human  life,  in  which  to  woman,  at  leasts  it  ii 
absolutely  necessary  that  she  shemld  find  a  friend ;  and  from  this  i^tf 
necessity  how  many  ill-chosen  intimacies  arise,  for  an  intimate  is  oot 
always  a  friend.  Happy  was  it  for  Kate  Staunton  that  her  hour  of  aead 
had  come  upon  her  in  a  situation  where  she  could  so  safely  nnburdbl 
her  whole  soid  without  calculation,  and  witliout  reserve. 

There  was  something,  too,  in  the  calm  repose  of  Hatherstone  whtt 
assured  her  that  she  might  do  so.  The  flowers — her  sole  auditon  bs- 
sides  that  pitying  woman  s  ear — the  flowers  would  never  turn  upon  W 
with  malignant  sneer — the  trees  which  guarded  the  secluded  spot,  wodd 
never  whisper  it  m  scorn  to  one  another — the  old  walls  embowered  ■ 
ivy,  they  had  seen  too  many  changes  from  storm  and  sunshine,  and  baek 
again  to  storm — so  many  a  joyous  morning  buried  in  a  cloudy  noon*  and 
dismal  sunset  yielding  to  the  splendor  of  a  moonlight  sky — they  hid 
themselves  endured  too  much  from  change  and  time,  to  mock  her  gikd 
No— there  was  no  reproach  to  fear  at  Hatherstone;  but  heart-warm 
sympathy,  and  gentle  dealing  with  the  recent  wound,  and  strietait 
secrecy,  shut  in  within  the  precmcts  of  that  almost  impenetrable  seclusMa 
from  the  world ;  and  thus  the  burdened  soul  burst  forth,  and  told  ■ 
broken  words  the  history  of  its  sufferings  and  its  wrongs. 

Yes,  of  its  wrongs ;  for  E[ate  was  no  craven  even  in  her  almost  abjeet 
grief.  Had  it  been  possible  to  speak  the  truth  and  spare  the  man  ifae 
loved,  she  would  have  done  so ;  but  it  was  not,  and,  therefore,  she  told 
all.  And  Margaret  listened  silently,  as  a  mother  would  have  listened  to 
her  child.  Sometimes  her  placid  countenance  was  flushed  with  indigni- 
tion — sometimes  a  tear  stole  softly  down  her  cheek — sometimes  her  Hps 
were  parted,  as  if  her  tongue  must  speak ;  but  still  she  uttered  not  a 
word,  only  with  her  gentle  lovbg  hand  she  stroked  the  head  that  rerted 
on  her  lap,  so  tenderly  reclaiming  every  wandering  tress  of  hair,  as  if 
each  was  more  precious  than  a  band  of  gold ;  nay,  not  only  precious,  bnt 
l)eautiful — most  beautiful  to  her ;  for  truly  did  the  broken-hearted  mother 
write  of  him  who  was  her  favorite  child — 

"  The  loved  are  lovely— such  thou  wert  to  ma* 
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Deep,  intimate,  and  uninterrupted  was  this  heart-communion  of  the 
two  friends ;  for  one  was  full  of  sympathy,  the  other  overburdened  with 
long  pent-up  grief,  and  when  once  that  grief  had  found  an  utterance,  it 
was  the  natural  impulse  of  youth  to  tell  all — not  the  impulse  only,  but 
iho  neeessittf  ;  for  it  is  by  the  after  experience  of  many  griefs  instead  of 
one,  that  we  acquire  the  power  to  bear  the  burden  of  sorrow  untold,  and 
eren  prefer  that  it  should  be  so— prefer  that  no  eye  should  look  into  the 
ehamel  house,  where  lie  the  unsightly  remains  of  friendships,  loves,  and 
hopes,  long  since  dead,  buried,  and  decayed.  It  is  youth  alone  that 
knows  in  grief,  so  wann  and  fresh  a  gush  of  unselfish  and  unsophisticated 
feeling,  as  to  reader  sorrow  interesting,  attractive,  and  even  beautiful 
Age  has  no  such  privilege— therefore  let  the  young  weep  on.  They  have 
need  enough  for  tears,  and  they  may  weep  without  repulse,  without  de- 
raion ;  but  let  the  more  advanced  in  years  bear  on  in  silence.  They  have 
at  least  one  consolation  under  their  gray  hairs,  that  they  are  nearer  the 
lennination  of  all  earthly  sorrow. 

Never  had  the  flower-scented  galea  of  Hatherstone  been  laden  with  so 
■ad  a  history,  and  yet  so  full  of  truth  and  feeling  ;  but  rapidly  the  hours 
flew  on,  and  that  sweet  intercourse  must  have  an  end.  Kate  was  not 
comforted — she  could  not  be;  and  Margaret  better  knew  the  human 
heart,  from  the  deep  secrets  of  her  own,  than  to  pretend  to  offer  comfort 
It  would  come  in  time,  she  thought,  and  having  loved  unworthily,  a  strong 
conviction  of  that  fact  would  work  a  more  effectual  cure  than  any  com- 
forting of  hers.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  this  hope,  and  Kate 
responded  frankly,  and  candidly  acknowledged  how  from  the  first  she 
had  been  wrong  in  rushing  heedlessly,  she  said,  and  unadvisedly,  upon 
her  fate. 

"  I  took,"  she  said,  the  "  conduct  of  my  affairs  too  much  into  my  own 
hands  for  one  so  young.     But  then  I  had  no  mother." 

*'  True,  but  there  was  your  natural  protector,  your  grandfather,  who 
loved  you  as  his  own  child." 

"  Perhaps  he  did.  Indeed  I  afterwards  discovered  that  he  did.  But 
I  did  not  know  it  then.  He  was  often  very  harsh,  you  know,  and  made 
but  little  show  of  his  affections." 

"  There  wan  the  pity.  I  believe  they  were  all  the  stronger,  and  the 
more  ungovernable  for  being  so  restrained." 

"  For  myself,  I  know  at  that  time  of  my  life  I  had  no  idea  how  tender 
and  how  kind  he  could  be.  I  had  no  idea  either,  that  I  was  any  thing  to 
him  myself  but  a  sort  of  burdea  thrown  upon  his  hands  which  must  of 
necessity  be  cared  for  to  a  certain  extent.  Had  I  understood  him  better, 
what  a  world  of  suffering  might  have  been  spared !" 

"  Yes,  and  you  might  at  this  moment  have  been  the  sole  mistress  of 
this  beautiful  property." 

**  I  had  forgotten  that  Indeed  it  is  the  least  amongst  my  regrets.  I 
ahould  not  have  known  what  to  do  with  it,  and  might  have  grown  avari- 
cious and  proud,  you  know." 

**  There  is  no  telling,  certainly.  But  dear  me,  who  is  this  ?  I  thought 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  carnage  while  we  were  talking — this  place  is  so 
■till  one  hears  every  thing." 

Ah  Margaret  said  thb,  she  rose  from  her  seat  in  the  garden,  and  pre- 
pared, with  all  the  dignity  of  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone,  to  meet  a 
gentlemaa  who  advanced  towards  her  from  that  part  of  the  grounds 
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which  belonged  more  properly  to  the  front  -of  the  maosioD,  s  part  nte 
which  Margaret  herself  but  seldom  strayed,  and  that  only  on  occaMons 
when  Thomas  required  her  du^ction  or  advice  as  to  the  managwaeni  of 
the  walks  and  shrubberies. 

The  gentlenan  appeared  perfectly  at  home,  and  even  looked  aboot  fain 
with  an  air  of  proprietorship  which  greatly  confinned  the  suspkkHis  of 
Kate,  that  he  was  m  reality  the  righUul  owner  of  the  place ;  for  she  had 
immediately  recognised  in  his  hale  but  portly  figure,  the  solieitor  whow 
attendance  upon  the  last  hours  of  her  grandfather  had  sealed  h^  own  aoi* 
tenee  of  disinheritance. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  moment,  Mr.  Langton  aad  Eiate  had 
never  met ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  now  to  meet  his  cordial  and 
even  hearty  salute,  without  more  evidence  of  ^notion  than  ahe  woaM 
willingly  have  betrayed. 

**  Poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  for  he  ako  distinctly  remembered  tlit 
occasion,  and,  as  he  said  this,  he  placed  his  arm  around  her  waists  aa& 
drew  her  closely  to  his  side — "  poor  child,  I  did  you  a  omel  Iriniinft** 
once.  What  did  you  think  of  me  then  ?  Did  you  take  me  for  a  mr* 
age,  eh  ?" 

**  I  don't  remember  that  I  thought  much  about  yon,"  replied  Kate. 

'*  That's  right,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  laughing.  "  Ton  an  a 
plain-spoken  yoimg  lady,  at  any  rate. 

"  You  know,"  s^  Kate,  in  a  deprecating  tone^  ^  I  had  toomuch  apoa 
my  aiind  just  then." 

''  Yes,  truly ;  you  had  the  whole  Hatherstone  pn^)erty ;  and  yoa 
threw  it  all  away  for  a  husband." 

Kate  turned  away  her  head,  and  affected  to  be  interested  in  gatlMra^ 
up  a  bunch  of  scattered  flowers.  Margaret  took  the  opportunity,  wluk 
she  did  so,  to  faiake  the  gentleman  understand  that  the  subject  must  aob 
be  pursued  ;  and  their  conversation  waa  quiddy  turned  into  a  difienBl 
channel. 

"  Mrs.  Staunton,"  said  the  gentleman,  ^  I  dare  say  you  are  preparei 
to  hear  that  I  come  to-day  on  business." 

"  Not  the  letting  of  the  house,  I  hope,"  replied  Margaret. 

"  You  hope  ?"  said  Mr.  Langton. 

**  I  believe  it  is  wrong,"  observed  Margaret,  **  and  I  am  very  aonj  to 
feel  as  I  do  on  the  subject,  but  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  you  manage  to  feel  as  you  ought  to 
feel  on  so  mmy  others,  that  I  wonder  at  you  the  more  in  thb." 

"  It  touches  me  very  nearly,"  replied  Margaret  **  Sbrely  yea  haie 
not  been  letting  the  place  ?" 

"  I  have." 

*•  Really  ?" 

*'  Yes,  the  affair  is  all  concluded,  and  every  thmg  must  be  in  order  for 
the  parties  to  enter  by  September." 

"  So  soon  ?" 

"  There's  no  help  for  it." 

**  I  wonder  who  the  people  are  ?" 

*'  Nothing  easier  than  to  ascertain  ;  and,  moreover,  joa  know 
tiling  of  them,  or  I  am  much  mistaken." 

"Who are  they V* 
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*'  UlaBtrioiis  yiutanU,  I  can  assure  jon.  Such  as  will  give  old  Hather- 
stone  a  name.*' 

"  Worse  and  worse !" 

"The  gentleman  comes  for  the  shooting,  the  hunting;  and  all  that 
kind  of  thinff." 

"  Dreadful  I  the  house  will  be  filled  with  dogs  and  guns.  Surelj  there 
will  be  no  ladies." 

"One— only  one — a  host  m  herself." 

**  I  guess  who  they  are !"  exclaimed  Kate. 

**  What  business  have  jou  to  guess  ?"  said  Mr.  Langton,  at  the  same 
time  looking  more  kindly  than  the  tones  of  his  voice  would  have  led  anj 
one  to  imagme  that  he  could,  and  looking  also  as  if  he  rather  enjoyed 
the  dilemma  into  which  poor  Margaret  was  plunged  by  this  realization  o£ 
what  he  considered  her  absurd  and  unwarrantable  fears. 

*'  I  am  afraid  to  ask  again  who  they  are,"  said  Margaret.  "  Every 
thinff  you  tell  me  only  makes  the  matter  worse." 

"What !  when  I  tell  you  that  the  party  is  an  illustrious  party,  such  as 
will  give  Hatherstone  a  name  ?  Well,  well,  women  are  hard  to  please  ; 
but  I  had  thought,  Mrs.  Staunton,  that  you  were  an  exception  to.  that 
rule." 

"  Will  they  bring  many  servants?"  asked  Margaret,  with  a  countenance- 
of  the  most  dismal  apprehension. 

**  No  doubt,"  rephed  Mr.  Langton.  "  They  live  in  great  splendor  at 
home,  and  move  in  a  fashionable  circle." 

Margraret  sighed  deeply.  "  Tou  may  tell  me  their  names,"  she  said, 
"now.  No  names  that  I  am  acquainted  with  can  make  the  matter 
worse." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley,"  said  the  gentlenum,  with  great 
emphasis. 

Margaret  lifted  up  her  hands,  let  them  fall  again,  and  sunk  down  upon 
her  low  seat  amongst  the  flowers. 

"  You  know  the  gentleman,  at  any  rate  ?"  said  Mr.  Langton. 

Margaret  shook  her  head,  as  if  to  say,  "  so  much  the  worse." 

"  And  the  lady  ?"  asked  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  know  her,"  said  Kate. 
A  little  remarkable,  b  she  not  ?"  asked  the  gentlemaa. 
Yes,"  replied  Kate,  "  but  very  much  admired  notwithstanding.     I 
should  have  thought  her  one  of  the  last  people  in  exbtence  to  enjoy  such 
a  residence  as  this." 

"  With  her  husband  ?"  asked  Mr.  Langton,  looking  rather  archly. 

Kate  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  like  to  say  what  she  had  heard, 
and  what  she  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  long  day  which  Kate  Staunton  had  allowed  herself  for  Hather- 
■tone,  was  now  drawing  near  its  close ;  but  before  she  was  allowed  to 
depart,  Mar^ret  had  called  aside  the  man  of  law,  and  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  had  made  him  acquainted  with  her  own  plans  respecting  the 
dbposal  of  Mr.  Ashley.  Nor  did  her  conversation  end  here.  It  was 
most  important  that  lOite  should  have  some  protection,  as  well  as  kind- 
Bess,  in  her  present  position.  She  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  op* 
probrium  which  seemed  to  be  threatening  her  fair  name,  and  if  once  al- 
lowed to  sink  under  it,  she  was  too  poor  and  too  lonely  to  recover  unaided 
her  proper  place  in  the  opinion  oi  the  world.     Margaret  reflected,  too. 
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that  she  was  herself  pledged  deeply  and  sacredly  to  watch  over  this  ap* 
parently  almost  friendless  girl ;  and  that  the  being,  who  of  all  others  m 
the  world,  next  to  herself,  most  bound  to  her  interest*  was  the  trusty  so- 
licitor who  had  shared  her  husband's  confidence.  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
portant  that  he  should  know  all ;  and  while  under  any  other  cirena- 
stances,  her  womanly  delicacy  would  have  shrank  from  touching  upOQ 
such  a  theme,  she  now*  with  unflinching  faithfulness,  went  through  such  de> 
tails  as  she  herself  was  acquainted  with  ;  not  even  yielding  in  her  narra- 
tive to  the  occasional  interruption  of  those  violent  outbursts  of  indignatioo 
in  which  the  worthy  gentleman  involuntarily  expressed  his  hatred  and 
contempt  of  the  conduct  of  Arthur  Hamilton. 

"  And  it  was  for  such  a  man  as  this,  that  the  girl  gave  up  the  Hather- 
stone  estate !"  said  he.  **  I  thought  she  had  been  a  sensible  girl.  She 
looks  and  speaks  like  one." 

"  All  have  their  weak  points,"  said  Margaret. 

''Weak!  I  call  this  worse  than  weakness, — ^infatuation— madness  I 
Why  a  villain  like  that  wants  sending  to  the  treadmilL" 

"  It  is  hard  judging." 

**  Not  hard  at  all,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear. 
Why  I  would  engage  to  find  out  that  fellow's  worthlessness  in  ten 
minutes." 

'*  You — ^yes,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  We  must  remember  that 
poor  Kate  was  but  a  child ;  and,  moreover,  had  no  friend  to  consult  witiiy 
or  to  advise  her." 

**  I  am  afraid  she  did  not  seek  one.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  her  dispoK- 
tion  to  ask  advice.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Staunton,  she  is  a  little  fond  of 
taking  the  management  of  her  affairs  into  her  own  hands.  We  mwt 
look  to  that.     It  is  a  bad  quality  in  a  woman." 

"  So  people  seem  to  tlrink ;  but  I  have  sometimes  wondered,  if  women 
were  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  a  little  more  independently  than 
they  do,  whether  they  would  not  learn  to  manage  them  better,  and  ao 
bring  about  a  great  saving  of  trouble;  for  what  with  taking  care  of 
women,  and  watching  them,  and  treating  them  like  simpletons,  and 
taking  it  for  granted  that  they  don't  know  how  to  do  any  thing — it  seems 
to  me  that  men  take  more  upon  their  own  hands  than  they  can  weD 
manage,  clever  as  they  are." 

"  You  are  sarcastic,  Mrs.  Staunton.  I  never  discovered  this  in  yon 
before." 

"  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so.  But  to  return  to  our  poor  Kate. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly." 

''  It  must ;  and  something  must  be  done  for  the  uncle  too.  I  do  not 
see  that  we  can  arrange  it  better  than  as  you  say,  that  he  should  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  Thomas.  I  will  speak  with  the  man,  and  order 
accordingly ;  for  no  time  should  be  lost ;  and  as  for  the  girl  herself— let 
me  see — let  me  see.  She  must  not  go  about  teaching  in  this  unprotected 
manner.  Besides  which,  no  woman  is  fit  to  teach,  nor  can  be,  with  a  love 
afi^ir  upon  her  hands.  Let  me  see.  I  have  it ! — ^the  exact  thing.  She 
needs  something  to  occupy  her  attention.  What  think  you  of  her  joining 
her  aunt  Lee  for  a  while  ?  That  poor  lady  is  completely  wearing  herseu 
away,  and  that  too  in  the  service  of  one  who  has  no  claim  upon  her  what- 
•ver.     But  so  it  is  throughout  the  world :  those  who  will  do  the  duties 
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of  life,  maj  do  them,  while  the  rest  seek  their  profit  or  their  pleasure 
where  they  choose." 

*'  I  thought  the  gentleman  had  a  sister  ?" 

"  Why,  so  he  has,  a  most  sweet  and  amiable  sister — good  too-^yerj 
ffood — so  good  that  she  weighs  her  duties  in  a  scale,  and  being  unable  to 
discharge  them  all,  chooses  out  for  performance  the  heaviest,  or  rather 
those  which  have  a  golden  value,  and  lets  the  others  go." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I  dare  say  you  don't,  nor  that  excellent  young  lady  either.  I  should 
wonder  very  much,  Mrs.  Staunton,  if  you  did  understand  any  thing  so 
complicated  as  her  and  her  duties.  And  yet  she  is  very  shallow  too*— 
80  shallow,  that  everybody  knows  what  she  is  aiming  at  jetter  than  she 
knows  it  herself." 

"  What  can  she  be  aiming  at,  if  she  neglects  her  brother  ?" 

"She  is  aiming  at  an  old  uncle  with  a  West  Indian  fortune,  and  per- 
suading herself  tliat  her  first  duty  calls  her  to  his  side,  to  bear  with  his 
impatience,  his  selfishness,  his  blasphemy — " 

"  How  shocking !" 

"  Yes  ;  very  shocking.  And  so  poor  Mrs.  Lee  steps  quietly  into  her 
place  at  home,  and  takes  charge  of  the  brother  in  her  stead.  And  so 
the  world  goes !" 

**  It  strikes  me,  that  Kate  would  be  the  very  person  to  assist  and  com* 
fort  Mrs.  Lee,  under  these  circumstances." 

"  So  let  it  be  then.     She  would  be  better  there  than  here,  you  think  ?" 

"  I  do.  We  are  so  quiet  here,  nothing  to  do  but  what  we  are  equal 
to  ourselves ;  and  there  she  would  have  duties  and  occupations  to  fix  her 
attention,  and  keep  her  thoughts  from  painful  subjects.  Besides  which, 
Hatherstone  will  not  be  now  the  place  it  has  been :  I  see  that  plainly 
enough." 
,  "  So  let  it  be,  then.  I  will  speak  to  Miss  Staunton,  myself,  and  tee 
ber  aunt  to-morrow  mominff." 

After  this  conversation,  Mr.  Langton  took  upon  himself  the  manage- 
ment  of  all  business  matters  relating  to  the  contemplated  changes.  It  was 
an  inexpressible  relief  to  Kate,  at  this  crisis  of  her  experience,  just  when 
she  herself  had  lost  all  motive  for  action,  all  stimulus  for  effort,  to  have 
the  disposal  of  her  affairs  taken  out  of  her  own  hands ;  and  knowing  how 
intimately  Mr.  Langton  had  been  associated  with  her  grandfather,  both 
as  a  friend,  and  a  legal  ad>iser,  she  yielded  implicitly  to  his  counsel, 
neither  disputing  his  will  to  serve  her,  nor  his  right  to  direct. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  was  all  true,  as  Mr.  Langton  had  stated  at  Hatherstone,  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley  were  seekine  a  retreat  within  the  peaceful 
shades  of  that  secluded  dwelling  ;  whether  more  uninterruptedly  to  enjoy 
each  other's  society,  whether  unitedly  to  pursue  some  course  of  mental 
improvement,  or  whether  only  to  indulge  in  that  liberty  of  action  and 
fre«dom  from  restraint  which  a  country  life  afibrds,  remains  yet  to  bt 
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ascertained.  Certam  it  was,  and  verj  evident  to  the  hitherto  peaceM 
dwellers  at  the  old  hall,  that  the  pursuits  of  the  happy  couple  were 
exceedingly  dissimilar,  leading  the  gentleman  to  associate  himself  almost 
exclusively  with  dogs,  grooms,  and  gamekeepers ;  the  lady  to  busy  her- 
self amongst  huge  piles  of  novels  which  could  scarcely  be  obtained 
sufficient  celerity  from  the  best  circulating  library  in  the  town  of  M 


Indeed  one  night  about  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  Margaret 
seriouslv  alarmed  by  hearing  loud  and  imperative  orders  for  a  mao  on 

horseback  to  gallop  off  immediately  to  M ,  and  to  return  without  a 

moment's  loss  of  time.  In  the  simphcity  of  her  mind  she  had  imagined 
nothing  short  of  illness,  and  that  under  some  serious  and  alarming  fonn ; 
but,  hastening  down  herself  into  the  court-yard  in  order  to  interrogate 
the  messenger,  she  there  learned  that  it  was  for  a  single  volume  of  a 
novel  which  had  been  mis-sent  to  Mrs.  Ashley's  town  residence,  and  for 
which  the  impatient  lady  of  the  villa  could  not  wait  until  morning. 

In  fact,  a  kind  of  fever  had  seized  upon  Dorothy  just  at  this  moment 
of  her  life,  which  nothmg  could  allay,*  which  nothing,  she  imagined, 
could  enable  her  to  sustain,  except  a  constant  succession  of  stimulants, 
such  as  the  incidents  of  a  highly-wrought  story  might  supply.  DisGrost- 
ed  with  society,  or  rather  with  the  part  she  had  played  in  it,  and  disap* 
pointed  in  the  impression  she  had  made,  it  was  still  necessary  to  her  ex- 
istence, as  she  believed,  that  she  should  be  excited  and  amused ;  and 
thus,  for  a  time,  she  forgot  herself,  and  the  thousand  annoyances  which 
pressed  upon  her,  in  the  imaginary  characters  of  whom  she  read,  and  in 
whom  she  discovered  so  many  glimpses  of  herself,  that  the  favorite 
theme  of  all  her  thoughts  was  still  an  idea  present  upon  every  page. 

Nothing  could  be  more  congenial  to  such  an  occupation  than  the  re- 
pose and  seclusion  of  Hatherstone,  now  wrapped  in  autumnal  shades; 
sometimes  on  a  more  than  usually  fine  morning,  with  the  sunlight  dan* 
cing  amongst  the  many-colored  leaves,  reviving,  for  a  few  houn,  the 
brilliance  of  their  hues,  and  calling  back  to  life  the  gorgeous  tinting  of  a 
thousand  flowers  yet  clinging  to  their  stalks  and  refusing  to  bow  down 
before  the  blast.  Indeed,  blast  there  had  been  none  as  yet  to  mar  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  garden,  only  still  rains,  and  days  of  cloud  and 
shadow,  like  the  slumber  of  a  peaceful  death ;  and  as  a  quiet  nursflb 
whose  active  duties  were  no  longer  needed,  would  sit  and  sing  the  hymn 
of  peace  to  the  departing  soul,  so  the  robin  on  the  spray  sung  monm- 
fully  but  softly  the  hymn  of  this  departing  year. 

But  one  should  have  known  the  robin's  autumn  song  from  childhood, 
to  undersUmd  its  melody  aright  One  should  have  dwelt  from  eaily 
youth  within  the  very  bosom  of  old  nature,  and  been  fed  and  nourished 
there — haply  one  should  have  been  a  motherless  and  somewhat  desolate 
child,  to  have  been  driven  with  the  full  force  of  spirit-yearning  to  drink 
of  all  the  rills  of  joy  and  beauty,  and  to  distinguish  all  the  sounds  of 
melody  and  love,  which  nature  opens  out  and  freely  offers  to  the  early 
left,  the  lonely-hearted,  but  still  fondly  clinging,  trusting,  and  believing 
one.  One  should  have  wandered  forth  with  young  but  unattended  feet 
upon  the  crisp  wet  grass  when  thick  with  autumn  dew,  and  heard  the 
rustling  of  the  fallen  forest  leaves  when  ankle  deep  amongst  their  golden 
bed.  One  should  have  seen  at  early  morning,  ere  the  wet  was  off  the 
ground,  and  ere  a  breath  of  air  had  stripped  the  stricken  foliage  from 
the  bough,  what  could  be  done  by  one  night's  biting  froat— *the  red  Unih 
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n(  the  dying  sumach,  the  blackened  hawthorn,  and  the  yellow  plane ; 
and  then,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  that  nutunui  noon,  we  should  have  sat 
ftncalled  for,  and  unsought — the  nootherless  arc  often  thus — ^we  should 
nave  sat  alone  in  the  deep  solitude,  as  if  by  nature's  death- bed,  listen- 
ing to  the  caw  of  wandering  rook,  or  hum  of  some  lost  bee  not  yet  con- 
gealed into  forgetfulness  of  flowers  and  sunshine ;  and  ever  the  small 
ehirp  of  the  tiny  wren,  and  low  song  of  faithful  robin,  seeming  as  if  it 
sought  the  desoUee,  and  sung  to  the  sad  heart,  because  all  other  birds 
were  silent. 

One  should  have  known  all  thb,  to  love  the  country  for  its  own  sake, 
and  as  it  ought  to  be  loved ;  not  for  its  field  sports,  nor  for  its  nov^ 
reading.  Man  may  kill  in  thickly  peopled  towns,  with  all  approved  ac- 
companiments  of  noise,  and  fire,  and  smoke,  though  not  so  lawfully  per« 
haps ;  and  women  may  pursue  their  favorite  heroines  through  all  the 
mazes  oi  a  dubious  fate,  while  shut  in  stately  mansions,  with  the  perpetual 
roll  of  carriages  and  tread  of  busy  feet  beneath.  To  seek  the  country 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pursuing  avocations  such  as  these,  is  not  to  love 
the  country,  nor  to  understand  it ;  and  thus  not  half  the  world,  when 
"  babbling  of  ^reen  fields,''  not  one  amongst  a  million  knows  what  the 
country  n^ly  is  in  its  own  natural  character,  legitimate  resources,  and 
invaluable  privileges.  The  gpreater  is  their  loss.  But  to  our  visitants  at 
Uatherstone. 

Town  visitants  they  were ;  and  one  was  very  sick  of  an  old  malady 
called  disappomtment.  It  had  been  the  fancy  of  her  childhood,  that  to 
be  always  surrounded  by  objects  beautiful  to  look  upon — to  be  always 
listening  to  sweet  sounds—such  as  music  and  flattery — was  to  be  happy  ; 
and  she  had  tried  it,  and  was  miserable — most  miserable  !  It  had  been 
the  fancy  of  her  womanhood,  though  unexpressed,  and  not  acknowledged 
even  to  her  own  heart,  that  to  l^  herBelf  the  centre  of  attraction,  the 
ruling  power,  the  spring  of  thought  and  feeling  in  her  own  sphere,  must 
of  necessity  be  happiness.  To  some  extent  she  had  tried  this  too,  and 
still  she  had  been  most  miserable ;  for  what  was  even  this  poor  eminence 
when  gained,  but  so  much  height  as  iust  enabled  her  to  see  the  magni* 
tttde  of  other  heights  beyond— Hhe  insignificance  of  that  poor  elevation  I 
To  an  ambitious  soul  like  hers,  there  was  always  this  unconouerable 

obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes her  friends,  her  admirers, 

were  only  the  poor  people  of  M ,  after  all ;  and  who  were  the^  ? 

Mere  ordinary  men  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  women  of  inferior 
intellects,  most  insignificant  and  commonplace  in  all  their  avocations, 
and,  more  especially,  in  themselves.  What,  in  short,  was  such  a  world 
when  conquered  ?  She  wanted  heroes  at  her  feet,  and  heroines  in  her 
train.  The  great  object  then  for  which  she  had  sold  herself,  was  yet  aa 
far  from  being  attained  as  ever.  Nay,  farther — infinitely  farther ;  for  she 
toot  sold  now,  and  the  bargain  never  could  be  made  again. 

Had  Dorothy  been  more  favorably  situated  in  her  early  life — had  her 
mind  been  more  cultivated — her  knowledge  more  extended,  and  her  re* 
sources  multiplied,  she  would  have  known  better  how  to  understand  the 
iaithless  promises  which  the  world  seemed  ever  sounding  in  her  unex- 
perienced ear.  She  would  have  known  that  the  world  of  M  ,  with 
all  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  its  varied  population,  was  an  exceedingly 
little  world ;  and  that  even  to  exist  as  the  queen  of  such  a  realm,  would 
have  been  a  poor  and  limited  distioctioiL    She  would  have  aean  ioob 
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what  was  of  still  greater  importaDce,  that  an  ignorant  and  ill-informed 
like  herself,  might  possibly  dazzle  and  surprise,  but  could  not  maintain 
any  lasting  influence  over  society.  Upon  all  these  foots  her  eyes  had 
been  effectually  closed  by  her  ignorance,  and  her  want  of  information  ol 
almost  every  lund. 

But  there  was  another  subject  on  which  her  ignorance  was  still  more 
fatal  in  its  consequences.  She  had  never  troubled  her  head  to  think  of 
what  the  human  heart  was  made.  She  had  never  beeHi  convinced  of  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  eye  is  soon  weary  with  seeing,  the  ear  with  hearing ; 
and  that  the  whole  mind,  with  its  living,  active  faculties,  needs  to  give 
out,  as  well  as  to  take  in ;  that  no  one  ever  yet  found  happiness  in  resting 
solely  as  the  recipient  of  pleasurable  impressions,  but  raUier  grew  weary 
— ^weary — and  wanted  somethmg  else,  and  more — ^yes,  more  and  more, 
ever  insatiable — ^like  a  frail  body  sinking  under  disease  produced  by  food 
already  digested  for  its  use,  and,  therefore,  only  ministering  to  the  gresl 
hunger  of  nature,  which  craves  perpetually  something  to  do,  as  ^11  as  to 
receive. 

There  was  the  mrand  mistake.  She  had  looked  on  pictures  imtil  the 
far  perspective  faded  from  her  view,  and  all  grew  bacs  again  to  surface 
— mere  surface.  She  wanted  to  go  in  amongst  the  hills  and  forests,  and 
to  bathe  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  mountain  crag  that  hung  above  the 
torrent.  She  wanted  to  climb  up — up  where  it  was  always  sunshine, 
and  thus  look  down  upon  a  world  beneath  her  feet.  She  wanted  to  seat 
herself  amongst  the  fallen  columns  of  a  ruined  city ;  to  wander  with  the 
goatherd  and  his  flock,  or  to  creep  in  beneath  the  embowering  wood- 
bine of  the  cottage  porch,  and  watch  the  peasant  children  at  their  eve- 
ning play.  Failing  in  these,  and  in  a  thousand  wants  besides,  the  picturea 
themselves  grew  wearisome ;  and,  as  we  said  before,  became  all  surface-^ 
mere  paint  and  canvas. 

Then  there  was  the  statuary.  Oh !  it  was  beautiful  at  first  to  stand 
amongst  those  fabled  deities,  to  watch  the  godlike  brow,  the  delicatetf 
moulded  limbs,  the  folds  of  classic  drapery — ^to  watch  and  lose  herself 
in  meditation,  lulled  into  a  sweet  ecstasy,  like  one  who  drinks  of  beauty, 
and  is  satisfied.  Satisfied  ?  Ah,  no !  that  fount,  though  welcome  as  the 
desert  well,  and  most  exhilarating,  did  never  satisfy.  It  is  not  in  its  na* 
ture  to  satisfy  the  human  soul,  nor  in  the  nature  of  that  soul  to  find  it 
all-sufficing.  So  far  from  this,  our  human  thirst  grows  more  intense  with 
the  deep  draughts  which  nature  bountifully  yields ;  and  thus  we  thirst 
again — again,  until  existence  in  this  sublunary  state  becomes  but  one 
great  want ;  the  higher  we  ascend  the  more  concentrated,  intense,  and 
vital  in  its  exigencies — a  want  that  is  not  satisfied — that  cannot  be,  even 
in  the  flowery  and  luxuriant  vales  of  earth,  nor  on  the  mountain-tops 
amidst  the  golden  sunshine — ^nor,  higher  yet,  in  the  blue  ether,  twalriitg 
companionship  amongst  the  stars ;  but,  higher  still,  beyond  the  range  S 
vision — up  in  that  purer  atmosphere  where  beauty  is  eternal,  .because  it 
is  there  that  it  lives  at  home,  amidst  its  native  elements  of  goodness, 
power,  and  truth. 

Thus,  then,  the  heart  we  tell  of  grew  most  weary  in  the  midst  of  forms 
of  beauty ;  and  the  more  so,  that  beauty  was  to  that  young  heart  a  thing 
of  form  alone, — of  form,  and  color — a  mere  surface  still — a  thing  to  be 
created  by  an  artist's  tools.  Of  moral  beauty  she  had  never  heard  nor 
dreamed.    Of  that  which  fills  the  universe  of  mind,  of  spiritual  beauty^ 
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tbe  most  satisfjing,  because  it  is  a  link  of  that  great  chain  which  reaches 
up  to  the  Eternal,  she  was  still  profoundly  ignorant,  and  therefore  it  was 
that  she  was  wear}* — weary ! 

Weary  of  the  statuary  as  of  the  pictures,  Dorothy  with  her  untutored 
will*  was  often  startled  by  a  sudden  secret  impulse  of  destruction.  She 
often  wished  a  fire  would  blaze  and  bum  that  splendid  villa,  of  which  she 
was  the  envied  mistress.  In  assisting  to  select  and  arrange  its  many 
elaborate  embellishments,  she  had  unquestionably  found  pleasure,  but  as 
it  became  completed,  filled,  and  perfect,  that  interest  had  ceased.  It 
was,  in  fact,  too  perfect ;  nothing  remained  within  its  walls  to  do,  or  think 
about.  There  was  a  niche  for  ever}'  statue,  a  statue  for  every  niche ;  and 
•o  on  throughout.  No  single  item  of  those  many  costly  ana  well-chosen 
ornaments  which  either  furnished  or  decorated  the  apartments,  could  be 
better  placed  than  where  it  was ;  and  she  who  was  the  honored,  envied 
mistress  of  all  this,  could  walk  in  amongst  the  marble  forms  of  classic 
beauty — in  amongst  the  purple  skies,  and  verdant  valleys,  and  white 
foaming  cataracts  of  many  a  far-off  and  enchanted  clime— could  live 
amonffst  them  every  day— -could  touch,  handle,  nay  even  dust  them  if 
•he  hked ;  and  thus  she  had  fallen  into  that  wearisome  heart-sickness, 
which  drove  her  from  them,  quite  away  into  the  bosom  of  old  nature  for 
a  while,  to  try  to  find  some  satisfaction  there. 

Nature,  however,  never  was  more  mocked  than  in  the  present  instance ; 
and  nature  with  all  her  kindness,  and  her  bounty,  never  is  mocked  with 
impunity.  Nature  refuses  not  the  wooing  of  a  faithful  lover ;  but,  like 
all  thinffs  pure  and  precious,  she  forces  not  her  charms  upon  the  heedless 
or  un willing,  who  might  pass  them  by  with  scorn.  Nature  is  mocked  by 
the  keen  sportsman  who  loves  the  pure  air  only  for  its  capability  of  sus- 
tainin£r  scent.  Nature  is  equally  mocked  by  the  determined  novel-reader, 
who  loves  her  soUtude  and  stillness  merely  for  the  sake  of  reading  on 
to  the  three-hundredth  page  in  the  third  volume,  without  interruption 
or  delay. 

And  such  were  the  parties,  who  m  the  present  instance,  had  come  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  rural  solitude,  in  the  retirement  of  Hatherstone. 

For  a  few  dajrs,  nay,  even  weeks,  all  seemed  to  be  going  on  well.  The 
first  day  of  September  ushered  in  a  world  of  enjoyment  to  the  lordly 
representative  of  the  house  of  Ashley,  who  had  previously  bestowed  an 
immense  amount  of  attention  upon  the  preparation  of  his  various  ac- 
coutrements both  for  hall  and  field ;  for  while  it  was  the  ambition  of  Mr. 
Frederic  Ashley  to  be  known  as  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted  to  rural 
sports,  and  as  perfectly  at  home  amongst  all  their  varieties  and  'exigencies, 
and  cc^izant  of  all  their  graceful  and  musical  technicalities,  he  held  in  his 
heart  no  more  natural  love  of  them,  than  of  those  gentle  charities  and 
amenities  of  life  to  which  he  would  have  been  equally  studious  to  devote 
himself,  had  it  been  considered  honorable  to  do  so  amongst  the  men  with 
whom  he  associated.  Thus  the  love  of  horses  was  with  Frederic  Ashley 
only  a  matter  of  pretence,  and  his  skill  in  managing  them  still  more  so. 
He  had  studied  to  acquire  the  phraseology  of  the  stable*  as  many  per- 
sons study  a  language,  in  order  to  bring  into  use  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion, some  of  its  popular  expressions ;  but  his  driving  was  considered  by 
the  really  initiated  as  somewhat  dangerous  in  its  mode  of  display  ;*and 
his  ridmg ! 

Bidii^y  however,  waa  intended  to  be  one  of  the  grand  resouroei  dv- 
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ing  the  coming  winter  at  Hatherstone.  A  splendid  hunter  had  ben 
purchased  at  an  enormous  price,  and  already  it  made  the  chief  bufliness 
of  a  skilful  groom  to  exercise  this  animal,  and  to  practise  it  in  the  yarious 
leaps  around  the  neighborhood,  so  that  the  horse,  at  any  rate,  should 
never  be  at  fault,  whatever  might  occur  in  the  huntiiig  expeditions,  for 
which  its  nmster  also  was  studiously  preparing. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  people  will  not  be  satisfied  to  excel  in  the  liae 
for  which  nature  has  fittea  them !  what  a  pity  that  Mr.  Freduic  Ashley 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  display  of  his  native  genius  for  money-maldog» 
more  especially  since  that  alone,  as  the  world  goes,  would  have  brought 
him  honor  enough  for  one  man ;  but  he  must  needs  be  dabbling  in  things 
for  which  he  had  no  more  native  turn  or  gift,  or  even  impalse  of  indinir 
tion,  than  if  he  had  been  bom  to  breathe  a  di£ferent  atmosphere  from 
those  who  naturally  revelled  in  the  noble  enjoyment  c^  slauffhtering  the 
small  birds  of  the  forest,  and  chasing  defenceless  and  timid  animahi  to 
death. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  critical  thing  to  the  town  merebaot 
-—critical  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  have  in  training  for  his  own  use  snoh 
an  animal  as  might  be  seen  ambling  and  curvetting  every  day  along  the 
grassy  lane  towards  a  neighboring  common,  where  its  full  speed  wis 
tried.  It  was  critical,  and  would  have  looked  ominous  even  to  a  bc^ar 
rider,  to  see  the  flashing  of  its  fiery  eye,  its  red  distended  nostrils,  its 
swollen  veins,  impatient  movements,  and  angry  champing  of  the  hit; 
and  often  as  it  caught  the  attention  of  its  watchful  master,  he  could  not 
help  wishing  secreUy  that  the  first  heat  was  over,  and  that  he  had  hartj 
won  his  title  to  be  called  the  master  of  that  horse. 

And  the  time  was  hastening  on  for  this  eventful  trial.  Distinctkm  on 
'Change,  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  suburban  villa,  Frederic  Aahkj 
had  already  won.  He  is  now  about  to  peril  his  reputation  for  disUnction 
in  the  field.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  may  fail.  But  how  should  he  t 
Money  had  hitherto  done  every  thing  for  Mr.  Frederic  Ashley — it  had 
purchased  that  horse.  Why  should  not  money  do  all  the  rest,  by  en- 
abling its  rider  to  be  the  first  in  the  field,  the  most  determined  and  de^ 
perate  in  every  danger ;  and,  because  the  best  mounted,  the  most  hcmor- 
able  and  envied  of  men  ?  Bangs  could  not  wish  for  more ;  and  in  thn 
satisfaction  the  wealthy  merchant  revelled,  but  did  not  rest. 

If  the  word  fidgety  could  ever  be  applied  to  so  graceful  and  well-faied 
a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Frederic  Ashley,  it  mi^ht  about  this  time  have  de- 
scribed his  habitual  feelings  with  some  degree  of  tru(h;  for,  exoept 
when  tired  out  by  the  exercise  of  pursuing,  rather  than  killing  game,  and 
so  driven  to  the  resource  of  an  early  doze  in  the  arm-chair,  which  stin 
stood  in  the  old  oak  parlor,  there  were  usually  so  many  journeys  to  the 
stable,  so  many  conversations  with  the  groom,  so  many  orders  and 
counter-orders  about  saddle,  bit,  and  spur,  that  an  observant  party  might 

have  supposed  the  wealthy  townsman  of  M had  a  design  upon  the 

fame  of  John  Gilpin  himself,  and  meant  to  outride,  as  well  as  outrival  him 
in  some  desperate  exploit,  to  be  sung  and  celebrated  in  after  i^es  of  the 
world. 

While  her  fit  of  novel  reading  lasted,  Dorothy  was  as  entirely  lost  to 
all  these  amusements  and  occupations  as  if,  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  she  had  succeeded  in  getting  for  herself  "another 
atmosphere :"  what  to  her  were  the  jingling  spurs  of  her  hntband,  whec 
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she  was  busy  with  knighthood  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  sovereignty? 
What  to  her  was  the  neighing  of  his  steed,  or  the  rattling  of  its  prancing 
hoofs  upon  the  pavement,  when  she  was  listening  to  the  shrill  war-cry  of 
an  armed  host,  before  whom  a  nation  was  to  fall  ?  By  degrees,  however, 
these  imaginary  sights  and  sounds  be^n  to  pall,  and  to  weary  her,  as 
the  pictures  and  the  statuary  had  weaned  her  before.  The  old  oak  par- 
lor, too,  with  its  dim  light,  its  sombre  coloring,  and  general  dreaminess, 
began  to  be  too  dark — too  still.  There  seemed,  in  short,  to  be  a  univer- 
sal  want  of  breath  and  motion  in  the  things  around  her,  greatly  increased 
by  her  own  want  of  physical  exertion.  The  people  she  had  lived  with 
in  her  books,  and  with  whom  she  had  amused  herself  for  a  while,  became 
at  once  converted  into  paper  men  and  women,  or  mere  puppets  dancing 
on  a  stage.  She  almost  wished  there  was  any  possibihty  of  conjuring  up 
a  veritable  ghost  instead. 

Never  was  any  situation  more  congenial  for  such  a  purpose.  Old  por- 
traits of  the  long-forgotten  dead  in  heavy  and  discolored  frames,  were 
hanging  all  around  upon  the  dark  irregular  walls,  with  here  and  there  a 
massive  pile  of  venerable  furniture,  surmounted  by  some  shapeless  mon- 
ster winning  from  the  rich  cornice  of  deep  carving,  so  elaborate  and 
beautiful  that  cunning  handiwork  seemed  almost  wasted  in  its  strange 
lines  of  mingled  mystery  and  grace.  A  wood  fire  burning  in  the  spa- 
cious fireplace  too,  heaped  up  and  roaring  through  the  vast  channel  of  the 
capacious  chimney,  added  to  the  bright  but  fittul  tmting  of  the  red  cur* 
tains,  carpets,  and  old  crimson-cushioned  chairs  ;  while  all  seemed  glow- 
ing, and  then  fading,  with  alternate  life  and  death,  as  if  a  kind  of  doom 
was  on  the  place — a  seal — a  spell  not  to  be  taken  off  by  human  hands, 
and  only  waiting  for  the  operation  of  some  superhuman  instrumentality — 
some  spiritual  agent  which  might  be  lurking  even  now  invisibly  amongst 
the  folded  curtains — might  l^  even  scat<3  in  old  Michael  Staunton's 
chair — might  be  roaming  those  dark  passages,  and  vacant  chambers — 
might,  in  short,  be  anywhere,  and  still  unseen. 

Ah!  they  were  precious  moments,  those  which  the  poor  dreamer 
dreamed  away  in  profitless  imaginings  beside  her  evening  nre — precious, 
if  she  had  but  understood  them — precious  as  the  farewell  hour  is  pre- 
cious before  parting  forever  from  a  friend  estran^d. 

The  wealth  of  a  whole  lifetime  lay  in  those  long  vacant  hours  which 
seemed  to  her  so  poor — the  great  debt  of  duty  yet  to  be  redeemed,  the 
long  arrear  of  kindness  yet  to  be  discharged — the  great  question  which 
eternity  asks  of  the  human  soul ;  all  yet  unanswered,  and  all  concen- 
trating their  claims  upon  those  silent  hours.  And  she,  "  the  queen  of  a 
fantastic  realm,*'  sits  idle  there,  with  folded  hands,  dreaming  of  ghosts. 

Hush  !  there  is  a  great  and  momentous  question  about  to  be  asked — 
no  less  than  this — for  what  those  hours  were  lent — ^for  what  that  life  was 
given — for  what  her  soul  was  made  instinct  with  undying  faculties  ? 

Hush  !  there  is  a  ghost  about  to  appear — the  ehost  other  many  wast- 
ed  hours — her  murdered  life — ^her  own  lost,  aiimess,  restless  soul,  than 
which  a  more  terrific  ghost  did  never  walk  the  realms  of  midnight 
solitude. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  rumors  of  the  rapture  between  Mr.  Daliym* 
pie  and  Sir  James  Crawford  should  reach  the  ear  of  Arnold  Lee,  em 
situated  as  he  was  at  the  remote  embankment,  and  buried  there  as  it  wm 
absolutely  necessary  that  his  attention  should  be,  in  order  to  complete  the 
great  work  of  security  against  the  floods  and  storms  of  the  approaching 
winter.  But  even  had  rumor  been  less  busy,  he  must  have  gathered 
something  of  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  what  was  going  on  from  the 
frequent  visits  of  Sir  James  to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  sometimes  alone, 
and  sometimes  accompanied  by  Mr.  Langton,  whom  Arnold  began  grad- 
uaUy  to  understand,  and  to  like  better,  than  during  their  first  interview. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  did  so,  and  that  he  felt  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Langton  to  be  under  the  eye  of  a  fair  judging  man,  from  whose  pre- 
conceived prejudices  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend;  for  had  he  also  shared 
the  feelings  of  the  baronet,  it  womd  have  been  impossible  to  act  widi 
independence  and  efficiency  under  such  espionage.  Indeed  it  appeared 
with  Sir  James  to  be  understood  as  a  part  of  the  general  delinquency- of 
the  engmeer,  that  he  should  have  placed  over  the  works  a  young  man 
disliked  and  suspected  by  them  both,  as  Arnold  was  acknowledged  to  be; 
only  that  Mr.  Dalr}'mple  knew  in  reality  his  actual  value,  as  a  cheqib 
industrious,  and  faithful  agent,  too  well  to  dismiss  him  from  his  post  of 
duty.  He  knew  also,  what  he  would  have  been  the  last  person  to  acimoiri- 
edge,  that  if  the  embankment  was  completed,  and  if  it  proved  effectual,  the 
whole  merit  of  the  work  would  rest  with  Arnold  ;  for  while  he  still  be- 
lieved that  Arthur  Hamilton  had  been  the  originator  of  the  one  bright  ide^ 
he  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact,  that  Arnold  was  the  life-spring  of 
all  the  labor  and  activity  by  which  it  was  carried  out 

Besides  which,  long  as  the  engineer  had  rested  upon  this  ideSy  and 
upon  his  high  estimate  of  Arthur's  capabilities,  and  much  as  be  had  made 
of  both,  the  idea  was  after  all,  but  one ;  and  the  absence  of  others  of  a  like 
description,  in  his  after  transactions  with  that  young  gentleman,  coold 
not  fail  to  strike  a  mind  both  naturally  and  habitually  qidck  to  perceiTe 
wherever  the  working  faculty  exbted,  as  well  as  how  it  was  likely  to  be 
turned  to  money-making  account.  Thus  then,  there  had  naturallv  aruen 
doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  desirableness  of  extending  his  confidence  in 
that  quarter,  and  especially  as  to  the  prudence  of  connecting  himself  ia 
business,  by  any  definite  partnership,  with  one  whose  talents  developed 
themselves  in  so  partial  and  fitful  a  manner. 

Still  the  cautious  engineer  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  bestow  the 
amount  of  favor  and  confidence  withdrawn  from  one  agent  upon  the 
other.  He  had  long  entertained  something  of  a  personal  dislike  to  Arnold, 
a  natural  repulsion,  such  as  is  often  experienced  by  two  opposite  natures 
when  brought  by  circumstances  into  close  contact  with  each  other ;  and 
which  is  never  more  sensibly  felt,  than  when  one  is  clear,  upright,  and 
noble;  the  other  selfish,  calculating,  and  addicted  to  subterfuge,  and 
expedient. 

It  was,  therefore,  under  the  shadow  of  such  personal  dislike  that  Arnold 
still  worked  on.  Whatever  a  thirst  for  distinction  might  have  stimulated 
him  to  undertake  or  accomplish  earher  in  life,  that  thiret  was  utterly 
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quenched  here.  Even  to  effect  his  purpose  would  be  to  effect  nothing  for 
himself ;  for  whether  he  should  succeed  or  fail,  his  own  condition  was 
determined,  as  the  mere  agent  of  those  who  despised  him  while  they  em- 
ployed hb  services,  and  would  gladly  do  without  him  if  they  could. 

"?et  he  was  not  the  less  cheerful  and  contented  for  having  no  directly 
selfish  end  to  answer.  He  was  in  reality  more  happy,  because  those  who 
work  entirely  for  themselves,  experience  always  a  growing  anxiety  in  what 
they  do  which  eats  away  the  independence,  the  spring,  the  life,  and  elas- 
ticity of  useful  effort.  Not  that  Arnold  would  have  laid  claim  to  the  noble 
distinction  of  working  upon  the  stimulus  of  pure  benevolence.  Far  enough 
from  his  mind  was  any  such  unfounded  pretension.  All  thai  Ae  aimed  at 
was  a  work  of  utility  and  permanence ;  and  perhaps  he  amused  himself  a 
little  in  the  midst  of  his  daily  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  gratified  a  power- 
ful tendency  of  his  nature,  by  the  idea  that  he  was  conquering  difficulties, 
and  obtaining  a  mastery  over  some  of  the  rude  elements  of  nature. 

But  there  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  sphere  of  effort  in  which 
Arnold  now  began  to  feel  as  if  he  ought  to  act,  and  to  act  equally  with- 
out honor,  favor,  or  countenance  from  the  world.  Indeed  he  knew  not 
but  it  was  one  in  which  he  should  eventually  fall  a  victim  to  the  lowest 
of  human  passions,  and  perhaps  even  perish  in  obscurity  under  the  law- 
leas  violence  of  those  who  were  themselves  obscure.  The  probabilities 
of  such  a  situation  Arnold  had  constantly  before  him ;  but  he  was  no 
coward  to  be  deterred  by  personal  danger  when  he  had  a  suflicient  end  to 
serve,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  probability  in  his  favor.  Adoptmg  the 
augcestion  of  Mr.  Langton,  he  had,  therefore,  c^ne  more  amongst  the 
workmen  whom  he  employed,  he  had  mixed  hunself  more  with  their 
social  intercourse,  and  had  observed  with  great  interest  what  were  the  lead- 
ing motives,  and  what  were  the  principles,  if  indeed  they  had  any,  by  which 
thcT  were  actuated.  All  this  ne  had  done  at  the  imminent  ruk  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a  spy,  and  informer ;  for  to  go  to  a  certain  length  with 
men  of  this  description,  and  not  all  the  way,  is  often  to  excite  a  oegree  of 
jealousy  and  dbtrust,  which  no  benevolence  can  soften,  no  kindness  allay. 

Besides  which,  Arnold  was  guilty  in  their  opinion  of  an  unpardonable 
sin.  He  never  drowned  his  senses  in  those  potent  draughts  which  con- 
stituted the  stimulus  of  their  high  aspirations,  the  foundation  of  their  no- 
ble, generous,  and  philanthropic  undertakings.  He  did  not  therefore  meet 
with  them  on  equal  terms.  While  they  had  voluntarily  lost  themselves 
in  a  sea  of  uncertainty  and  bewilderment,  he  remained  unmoved,  collected, 
dear,  and  calm.  It  was  evident  then  that  he  intended  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  All  such  cool-headed  people  did  take  advantage  of  their  fellow- 
'  creatures.  Tke^f  liked  the  generous,  free,  noble,  recluess  fellows,  who 
fearlessly  plunged  in,  and  shared  the  common  lot  They  saw  plainly 
they  must  watch  this  man. 

For  this  purpose  one  of  their  number  was  alwa3rs  fixed  upon  to  fill  this 
post  of  watchfulness ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  with  more  effect,  he  was 
enjoined  the  strictest  sobriety.  Of  course  such  abstinence  could  only  be 
endured  by  each  in  his  turn,  and  was  abundantly  made  up  for  before 
that  turn  occurred  again ;  but  wherever  Arnold  was  likely  to  be,  there 
was  always  the  one  sober  man ;  unless  indeed  he  came  upon  them  unex- 
pectedly, and  on  such  occasions  his  appearance  was  generally  set  down 
lo  the  account  of  some  unfriendly  motive,  in  wishing  to  take  them  by 
surpritK?. 

VOL.  u.  lo 
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Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  those  with  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  co-operate,  Arnold  saw  plainly  that  something  must^  be 
done  towards  gaining  their  confidence,  and  done  quickly  ;  for  the  time 
was  fast  approaching,  when  the  efficiency  of  all  their  past  and  present 
labocs  would  be  severely  tested.  Instead,  however,  of  any  favoraUe 
symptoms  appearing  in  this  quarter,  it  was  impossible  to  be  insensible  (o 
the  fact,  that  the  state  of  feeling  was  growmg  every  day  worse  and 
worse.  In  vain  did  Arnold  look  back,  and  regret  the  many  opportooi- 
ties  lie  had  neglected  of  g^ing  the  ascendency  of  influence,  at  leut^ 
over  tliese  men.  Those  opportunities  had  ceased  now,  and  there  was  no 
time  left  for  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Lan^ton,  so  far  as  they 
pointed  out  the  value  of  an  interest  evinced  in  the  private  circumstance^ 
affections,  and  home  feelings  of  these  men« 

In  fact,  they  were  gradually  deserting,  one  after  another ;  leaving  the 
post  of  duty,  and  only  returning  when  the  absolute  want  of  a  few  shiUmgs 
drove  them  back  again,  to  drag  through  a  few  days  of  spiritless  and 
unwilling  labor.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  a  new  hero  had  appeerad 
upon  the  field,  a  new  orator  had  come  amongst  them,  who  was  a  yooqgtf 
and  more  fluent  man  than  Morton,  and  far  more  wild  in  his  notions,  aod 
exaggerated  in  his  views  of  human  life. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  this  man's  eloquence  was  his  extreme  igno- 
rance of  fact.  It  was  in  relation  to  absolute  fact,  that  Morton  had  oflei 
been  restrained  ;  fettered,  as  it  were,  by  some  iron  chain  that  kept  Un 
from  soaring  to  those  unapproachable  heights  which  his  rival  in  eloqneBoe 
was  able  to  scale  without  fear  or  compunction.  Morton  had  all  the  elo> 
quence  of  passion,  but  notwithstanding  all  his  errors  and  transgressiooi^ 
he  could  not  stand  up  before  a  multitude  of  men,  and  deliberately  assert 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  falsehood ;  and  he  had  seen  so  much  of  hnman 
life  under  its  various  aspects,  that  he  did  know  many  things  to  be  filee 
which  those  who  listened  to  him  were  asserting  every  day,  and  wUch 
they  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  his  eloquence,  and  his  power,  to  nl 
them  in  asserting  with  tenfold  force. 

Rawlinson,  the  younger  orator,  had  no  difficulties  of  this  kind.  The  two 
worlds  of  mind  and  matter  were  alike  free  for  him  to  expatiate  in ;  but  he 
possessed,  moreover,  some  strong  recommendations  which  his  auditon 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unable  to  resist.  He  had  a  wild  eccentric  k)ok 
astonishingly  enhanced  in  the  interest  it  excited,  by  an  immense  mass  of 
black  uncombed  hair,  which,  in  the  enei^  of  his  gesticulations,  floated 
back  upon  his  shoulders.  Besides  this,  he  wore  a  kind  of  conical  hat 
when  he  went  about  in  his  peregrinations,  a  loose  cloak  thrown  over  one 
shoulder,  and  his  throat  laid  bare,  without  either  handkerchief  or  band, 
after  the  then  approved  method  of  genius  in  general.  In  all  probabililf 
it  was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  what  he  wore,  so  long  as  he  mm 
an  eccentric  and  distinguished  appearance.  The  most  grotesque  aod 
shapeless  costume  ever  assumed  by  a  barbarous  people  first  learning  te 
imitate  the  customs  of  civilization,  would  in  all  probability  have  servea  bk 
purpose  quite  as  well ;  but  besides  the  excitement  of  wonder  and  emo- 
don,  this  young  orator  knew  perfectly  well,  that  if  the  all-important  ckek 
were  torn  from  his  shoulders,  the  defect  of  a  spinal  curvature  would  be 
discovered  as  the  reasonable  cause  of  an  immense  disproportion  in  the 
length  of  his  arms,  which  told  with  such  irresistible  effect  when  he  waved 
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Uwm  in  the  air,  high  above  the  upraised  faces  of  his  breathless  and  ad« 
miring  auditors. 

It  may  readilj  be  supposed  with  what  ineffable  contempt  Morton  stood 
aloof,  remotely  and  silently  observant  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  boy 
rival  in  the  field  of  distinction,  where  he  himself  had  hitherto  ranged  at 
will,  sole  master  of  the  actions  as  well  as  the  passions  of  these  men.  And 
he  vHvt  a  mere  boy  all  the  while — a  very  child  of  ignorance  and  vanity 
let  loose  upon  society,  to  twinkle  over  the  low  marsh  of  human  folly  and 
degradation  for  a  few  brief  nights,  and  then  disappear  forever.  And 
yet  he  held  the  power  to  lead  the  minds  of  men  hither  and  hither,  to 
thrill  them  with  mdignation,  to  darken  them  with  hatred,  to  torment  them 
with  suspicion,  and,  above  all,  to  fire  them  with  the  wild  ambition  of 
dashing  out  from  their  obscurity— of  each  being  somebody  themselves* 
of  planting  a  firm  foot  upon  the  ladder  of  distinction,  and  then  starting 
onward  for  the  topmost  height,  where  glory  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
always  supposed  to  be,  and  to  be  the  more  desirable  ki  its  attainment, 
because  to  lay  hold  of  it  the  first,  is  to  deprive  others  of  possession. 

Low  down  in  the  scale  of  humanity  men  struggle  for  distinction  in 
masses  {  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  selfishness  of  the  poor,  their 
ambition  at  least  is  more  noble,  because  it  is  more  social  and  comprehen- 
sive than  that  of  the  rich.  80  long  as  the  struggle  is  for  "  our  people," 
as  b  so  often  the  case  with  the  hard-working  simple-minded  poor,  a  certain 
element  of  generosity  seems  to  be  mingled  with  the  feelwg.  A  little 
higher  in  the  scale,  it  comes  to  be  for  "  our  party,"  then  for  ^*  our  fami- 
ly," and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  rule,  however,  is  perpetually  inter- 
rupted by  single  instances  of  personal  ambition,  where  an  individual, 
stepping  out  from  the  ranks,  wields  in  the  air  his  single  weapon,  and  does 
battle  on  his  own  account. 

The  orator  already  described  was  a  warrior  of  this  description.  He 
fought  for  no  party — not  he.  Wherever  he  could  find  a  listening  and 
admiring  audience,  there  he  beat  the  air,  and  strained  his  broken  voice, 
and  tossed  his  arms  aloft,  and  threw  back  his  matted  locks,  and  glared 
like  a  maniac  with  his  wild  eyes,  and  perfonned  all  those  varied  evolutions 
and  distortions  which  rivet  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  make  them 
lancy  for  a  moment  that  at  last  the  man  is  found  who  b  to  lift  them  out 
of  all  the  grinding  necessities  of  poverty,  labor,  and  degradation,  and 
place  them  in  the  Tap  of  ease  and  plenty,  where  they  can  cat,  and  sleep, 
nod  consequently  enjoy  themselves  forever. 

Morton  had  never  promised  the  men  at  the  embankment  any  thing  like 
this.  He  had  said  if  they  would  only  be  men,  and  stand  fast,  and  main- 
tain their  rights,  no  one  could  trample  upon  them,  no  one  could  injure 
them,  no  one  could  make  them  afraid  ;  all  which  sounded  very  well  ia 
their  ears,  but  there  was  labor  still — labor,  and  poverty,  and  hard  fare ; 
and,  as  they  could  each  individually  testify,  not  half  enough  for  their 
families  to  eat,  when  they  had  chosen  to  drink  a  double  share  them- 
selves. Thus,  then,  circumstances  upon  the  whole  had  not  improved 
under  Morton's  domination.  They  had  rather  grown  worse,  and  were 
growing  worse  every  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  greater  amount  of  dis- 
content and  bitterness,  for  there  was  no  hope  in  Morton's  eloquence, 
simply  because  there  was  none  in  his  own  heart.  Thb  new  man,  how^ 
ever,  this  boy-orator,  hoped  every  thing,  because  he  knew  nothing  It 
waa  an  imsv  for  him  to  promitn  as  to  speak;  and  coasequenuy,  he 
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launched  out  into  such  a  golden  futurity,  when  all  property  should  be  hdd 
in  common ;  and  he  painted  in  »uch  glowing  colors  those  fields  of  per- 
petual plenty  through  which  all  should  range  at  will,  under  the  blessed 
dispensation  of  a  community  of  goods,  that  the  poor  weary  workmen 
began  to  lay  down  their  tools  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the  golden  moni- 
ing  about  to  dawn  upon  them,  when  all  necessity  (or  labor  should  be  at 
an  end  forever. 

**  This  will  never  do,"  said  Arnold  to  Morton,  as  he  stood  by  hit  side 
one  evening  at  a  short  distance  from  the  crowd  collected  around  tUi 
orator — "  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this  in  one  way  or  another." 

**  What  think  you  of  a  sag  ?"  asked  Morton. 

"  I  will  consent  to  no  violence  ;*'  replied  Arnold,  **  but  the  thing  must  be 
stopped,  nevertheless.  What  say  you,  Morton,  to  mounting  the  rostrum 
after  this  boy  has  exhausted  himself  ?" 

**  No,"  said  Morton,  "  they  have  listened  to  me  too  often  already,  as 
it  seems.  Still  I  think  a  new  speaker  might  extinguish  that  spark  whb* 
out  much  difficulty." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Arnold.  He  would  bare 
given  a  good  deal  just  at  that  moment  to  have  redeemed  the  past,  and 
so  to  have  stood  in  the  estimation  of  these  men,  at  least  sufficiently  huh 
to  command  their  attention.  The  greater  the  difficulty,  however,  tbe 
more  important  it  was  that  he  should  act  promptly  and  decidedlj. 
While  Morton  looked  sneeringly  on,  his  eye  flashed  fire,  his  lips  became 
compressed  with  resolution,  his  brow  contracted,  as  if  aiding  m  the  eon* 
centration  of  his  thoughts  and  purposes.  He  was  not  easily  direried 
from  any  object  upon  which  his  mind  was  set ;  but  never  in  his  life  had 
he  been  more  at  a  loss,  than  he  would  have  been  at  this  moment*  to  aaj 
precisely  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

At  last  the  young  orator,  completely  exhausted,  began  to  speak  in  that 
peculiar  tone  which  indicates  the  winding  up  of  a  fine  period.  The 
closing  sentence,  however,  was  entirely  lost  amidst  the  plaudits  that 
burst  forth  simultaneously  on  every  side  ;  and  which,  but  for  the  stealing 
round  of  a  whisper,  that  spies  were  amongst  them,  might  have  lasted 
considerably  longer,  and  have  echoed  to  the  welkin  louder  than  it  did. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  and  the  commencement  of  a  slow  disperwn 
which  followed,  it  required  something  beyond  an  ordinary  resolution  to 
attempt  to  call  back  the  scattered  senses  of  the  retreating  mob.  Their 
accustomed  time  of  patient  listening  was  expended,  too,  and  all  weie 
eager  to  enjoy  the  subsequent  carousal,  of  which  only  a  few,  however, 
were  privileged  to  partake.  But,  while  a  bright  hill  harvest  mooo 
emerged  slowly  from  a  mass  of  fleecy  clouds,  the  sturdy  figure  of  a 
young  man  might  be  distinctly  seen  jostling  and  elbowing  for  bin  *' 
a  way  amongst  the  crowd — on,  on,  vnth  a  determination  like  that  of 
who  braves  the  billows  on  his  backward  way  towards  the  sinking  t( 
which  contains  his  all.  Even  thus  did  Arnold  break  his  way  amcmgst  the 
billows  of  that  agitated  mass  of  human  life.  And  now  he  has  gained  the 
post  of  eminence.  He  has  tossed  aside  his  cap,  and  raised  his  hair  up 
from  his  noble  forehead,  and  freed  himself  from  all  impedimenta ;  and 
leaning  forward,  he  begins  to  speak  m  tones  so  measured  and  so  calm, 
that  no  one  hears  or  heeds  him.  One  thing  is  in  his  favor,  no  one  knows 
him  by  that  partial  light ;  for  now  the  moon  is  veiled  again,  and  thoae 
who  looked  before  the  clouds  came  over  her  pale  fiMse— -SDokad  wooder- 
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ingly  to  866  from  whence  that  other  voice  proceeded,  saw  the  fi;lance  of 
such  deep-flashing  eyes,  saw  such  an  energy  of  soul  depicted  in  that 
countenance,  that  even  they  had  failed  to  recognise  the  features,  and  thus 
a  few  there  were  who  lingered — a  few  turned  back — a  few  drew  nearer, 
thinking,  perhaps,  they  should  hear  tidings  of  their  favorite  orator. 

But  no.  They  hear  what  is  to  them  a  new  kind  of  utterance :  they 
hear  the  truth — the  simple,  plain,  unvarnished  truth — truth  whicii  has  a 
deeper  eloquence  than  promises,  however  fair,  which  at  the  same  time 
mock  the  evidence  of  reason  and  experience. 

''  And  do  you  think,"  said  Arnold,  after  he  had  civilly  bespoken  their 
attention,  and  even  solicited  permission  to  proceed,  "  do  you  think  that 
if  to-day  some  mighty  power,  like  that  of  your  last  orator,  for  instance, 
should  bring  about  this  perfect  equality  which  all  desire,  should  place  us 
all  on  the  same  level,  no  one  richer  than  his  neighbor,  but  all  possessing 
something,  possibly  enough— do  you  think  that  if  to-day  we  were  made 
thus  happy,  we  should  remain  tbo  same  until  to-morrow  ?  Do  you  not 
rather  think  that  before  another  sun  had  set,  there  would  be  rich  men 
again  amongst  us,  and  consequently  poor  men  too  ?  Do  you  not  think 
that  Morton,  or  Garnet,  or  Bellamy,  or  Jones,  or  you — or  you— or  per- 
haps that  fine-looking  fellow  there,  would  have  become  a  king  amongst 
OS,  or  a  nabob  ?  Besides,  where  should  we  put  all  our  good  things  to 
keep  them  ?  Suppose  you  or  I  made  sure  to-day  of  all  Sir  James  Craw- 
ford's family  plate,  for  instance,  and  a  fine  lot  of  it  he  has,  too,  as  I  can 
testify,  do  you  think  somebody  or  other  would  not  have  laid  violent 
hands  upon  it  before  to-morrow  morning  ?  If  we  stowed  it  away  in  Mrs. 
Green's  comer  cupboard,  do  you  think  we  should  find  it  all  there  when 
we  looked  for  it  in  the  morning  ?" 

**  Not  with  Billy  Creek  amongst  us,**  shouted  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 

"  And  haven't  we  a  good  many  Billy  Creeks  amongst  us,  think  you  ?*' 
Arnold  went  on  to  say.  "  Why,  I  found  a  Billy  Creek  at  my  portman- 
teau one  day  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  there  has  been  a  Billy  Creek  at 
my  instrument  case.  There  are  a  good  many  Billy  Creeks,  I  fancy,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  world.  Perhaps  we  all  do  a  little  in  the  Billy 
Creek  hna  ourselves,  at  one  time  or  another :  don't  we  ?*' 

By  this  time  the  remnant  of  the  original  mob  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  dense  mass  around  the  speaker.  Many  of  them  had  discovered 
who  he  was ;  and,  irritated  at  the  idea  that  he  should  pretend  u>  claim 
the  privilege  of  addressing  them  on  topics  which  they  regarded  aa  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  working  classes  to  understand,  to  feel,  and  to 
discuss,  there  were  fierce  looks  exchanged,  accompanied  by  murmuring 
threats  which  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  speaker *s  ear. 

If  any  thing  can  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  an  orator,  it  is  surely  the 
discovery  that  his  address  b  not  wished  for,  that  he  himself  is  not  popu- 
lar, and  that  his  evidence  as  a  witness  either  for  or  against  the  points  in 
question,  must  go  for  nothing.  Had  Arnold  been  anxious  only  for  dis- 
tinction,— had  he  regarded  influence  for  its  own  sake,  or  been  intent  upon 
establishing  his  own  credit  or  popularity  in  the  minds  of  others,  he  would 
anquestionably  have  descended  from  the  rostrum  at  this  crisis,  for  there 
began  to  appear  amongst  the  crowd  some  very  une(iuivocal  symptoms  of 
preparations  for  a  personal  attack,  which,  alone  and  unsupported,  it  would 
have  been  madness,  not  courage,  to  bring  upon  himself. 

Bui  akuig  with  this  swell  St  indigoant  Meliiig»  there  begaa  to  be  the 
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setting-m  of  an  opposing  current;  and  the  strife  and  tnimilt  lifceTy  to 
ensue  from  such  a  cause  was  a  consequence  which  Arnold  dreaded  hr 
more  than  any  personal  discomfiture  or  indignity  offered  to  himself.  He 
would  have  dreaded  this  even  niore,  in  all  probability,  had  he  known  ex- 
actly by  what  eyes  the  whole  scene  was  watched,  and  who  were  some 
of  the  parties  skirting  about  the  outer  circle  of  that  tnmidtuous  group. 

One  of  the  parties  apparently  most  intent  upon  what  was  going  on^ 
was  a  tall  man  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman's  servant,  thoagb 
without  livery.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  small  memorandum  book,  in  whidi 
from  time  to  time  he  endeavored  to  make  notes,  as  well  as  he  couki,  by 
the  fitful  light  of  the  moon ;  but  bad  any  thing  of  consequence  depended 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  e\'idence,  any  one  observing  him  might  have 
easily  ascertained,  that  his  written  testimony,  at  least,  must  hare  ~ 
exceedingly  vague  and  imperfect. 

Close  beside  this  figure,  and  apparently  dodging-  his  movement*,  was 
man  of  stouter,  broader  stature,  mufllled  in  a  cloak.  This  figure  was 
markable  only  for  a  slouched  hat,  which  in  a  great  measure  eonoealed 
hb  features,  and  for  an  immense  roll  of  neckcloth,  in  which  the  lower 
portion  of  his  face  was  buried.  He  was  very  still  and  quiet,  and  m^M 
have  been  lulled  into  a  drowsy  kind  of  indifference,  the  not  unfreq^eat 
consequence  of  prolonged  eloquence,  but  for  the  quick  movements  of  thM 
expansive  hat,  which  indicated  a  degree  of  watchful  attention  to  ereij 
thmg  that  was  said  and  done. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  gentleman's  servant  was  fumbling  with  tlio 
leaves  of  his  note-book,  he  simply  observed,  "  I  should  think  yon  cannot 
see  ;**  to  which  the  taller  man  replied, ''  I  can  hear,  and  that  is  enoagh.** 
He  then  confessed  to  a  little  deafness  himself,  and  so  appealed  repe^ed- 
ly  to  his  companion  f(»r  setting  him  right  as  to  what  the  speaker  was 
saying. 

But  while  this  was  going  on,  Arnold,  who  still  retained  his  positxm  m 
spite  of  menaces  and  threats,  had  reached  a  stage  in  his  address  wbidi 
must  inevitably  decide  the  question  whether  he  should  be  further  htaai 
or  not.  Naturally  bold  and  earnest,  and  stimulated  by  no  slight  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  his  new  position,  as 
well  as  out  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke,  words 
and  expressions  he  had  never  thought  of  in  his  life  before  came  flowing 
in  to  his  aid,  suggested  by  those  quick  sympathies  which  often  place  • 
speaker  in  the  very  nridst  of  the  hearts  and  the  feelings  of  his  au^eoe^ 
so  that  he  utters  unconsciously  not  his  own  language,  but  theirs. 

This  moment,  then,  this  trembling  and  perilous  moment,  when  he  was 
expecting  every  instant  to  feel  some  tremendous  mismle  hurled  aguoit 
his  head, — when  hisses,  mixed  with  deep  curses,  rose  like  the  swell  of 
malignant  billows  beneath  and  around  him — this  moment  proved  to  AmoM 
Lee  a  crisis  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  talent  which  he  had  never  before 
aspired  to,  or  suspected  himself  of  possessing. 

Had  his  speech  on  thb  occasion  been  printed  in  the  public  journals,  ne 
one  would  have  thought  any  thing  of  it,  because  the  secret  of  its  power 
lay  almost  entirely  in  its  adaptation  to  the  character,  experience,  and 
preconceived  notions  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  but  had  the 
reporters  for  such  journals  been  present  to  describe  the  breathless  sOenee 
into  which  that  first  tumult  subsided,  the  riveted  atention  which  fol- 
b>wed,  the  closing  ranks  of  those  who  pressed  aromd  tke  speaker,  the 
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low  ntteranct  of  the  first  involnntaiy  response,  the  looks  cxchnnged  bj 
flashing  ejes  that  glistened  in  the  moonlight,  the  parted  lips  that  seemed 
to  yield  to  the  impression  of  their  own  words  being  in  the  act  of  floating 
forth  upon  the  air,  to  carry  conviction  with  them  through  the  world, — 
had  any  one  been  present  to  obser^-e  and  to  repeat  all  this,  the  natural 
and  almost  necessary  consequence  of  truth,  home  truth,  freely  and 
feelingly  expressed,  it  would  have  supplied  society  with  an  additional 
eridence  in  favor  of  a  fact,  perhaps  too  little  regarded,  that  truth,  and 
honesty,  and  right  feeling  of  every  kind,  require  only  the  same  amount  of 
appropriate  instrumenta]itv>  to  render  them  at  least  as  popular  as  false- 
hood and  its  attendant  evils. 

Arnold  Lee  was  as  free  from  false  shame  and  pretended  humility,  as 
he  was  from  conceit  of  himself,  and  over-estimate  of  his  own  abilities. 
He  knew  when  talent  existed,  both  in  himself  and  in  others ;  and  he  was  no 
less  pleased  than  astonished  to  discover  that  he  had  a  gift  of  ready  speech, 
which  might  on  some  future  occasion,  as  well  as  on  this,  be  made  useful 
to  others.  In  connection  with  such  a  thought,  he  had  no  more  idea  of 
making  himself  popular,  or  admired,  or  sought  after,  than  he  bad  in 
connection  with  the  thought  of  maintaining  strict  accounts,  and  keeping 
his  books  in  such  order,  that  every  item  of  money  passing  through  his 
hands  should  be  clearly  accotmted  for,  and  no  one  put  to  unnecessary 
trouble  in  the  investigation  of  his  business  afl^rs.  Indeed,  had  the  choice 
been  submitted  to  him,  which  of  the  two  talents  he  would  retain,  if  the 
other  must  be  given  up,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  thrown  away 
his  gift  of  eloquence,  rather  than  have  sacrificed  the  clearness  and  method 
which  were  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  which  he  valued,  both  in  himself 
and  others,  far  above  many  more  brilliant  and  popular  talents. 

But  no  human  being,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man,  could  be  insensible  to 
tome  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  discovery  that  he  had  power  over  the 
minds  of  others.  Whether  such  power  shall  be  used  simply  for  the  ffood 
of  those  over  whom  it  has  influence,  or  for  the  aggrandizement  anadis- 
tinction  of  self,  is  the  great  question  upon  which  hangs  the  danger  of  such 
m  discovery.  Unquestionably  the  temptation  is  great,  because  the  claims 
of  self  are  so  incessant,  so  encroaching,  so  insidious — so  deceitful,  too, 
that  often  with  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and 
devotedness  to  individual  or  public  good,  self  sits  snugly  in  a  comer  of 
the  human  heart,  making  its  own  calculations,  and  chuckling  over  the 
prospect  of  its  own  gains,  until  they  grow  to  be  in  reality  the  first  object 
of  consideration,  notwithstandmg  all  pretences  to  the  contrary. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  tendency  of  Arnold's  charac- 
ter, the  severe  discipline  of  life  had  taught  him  how  to  look  for  and  de- 
tect this  lurking  selfishness  in  his  own  motives  and  conduct — had  taught 
him,  beyond  this,  to  hnte  it,  under  whatever  specious  form  it  mi^^ht  be 
disguised.  Few  persons,  indeed,  could  have  greater  cause  to  hate  it ;  for 
had  not  this  very  tendency  of  character  b^n  at  the  root  of  all  his 
Cither's  miseries,  as  well  as  all  his  transgressions  ?  That  wretched  man 
had,  in  fact,  known  no  other  principle  of  action.  Self  wnH  in  all  he 
coveted,  and  in  all  he  did,  the  one  primary  object  of  consideration.  Self, 
as  must  ine\itably  be  the  case  when  thus  pampered  and  fed,  became 
finally  the  victim  of  its  own  greediness,  and  suffered  accordingly,  miiking 
others  suffer  with  it. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  revolting  picture  for  a  young  and 
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generous  mind  to  make  its  study ;  and,  aided  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
opposite  tendency  of  bis  mother's  influence  and  character,  Arnold  had 
early  learned  this  useful  lesson.  He  might  be  in  himself  naturally  af 
selfish  as  other  men,  but  he  knew  when  he  was  so ;  and  he  detcrmiiied« 
with  all  the  resolution  and  manliness  which  belonged  to  his  nature,  that 
he  would  so  far  master  this  tendency,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  the 
leading  principle  of  his  actions,  and  the  basis  of  his  life. 

But  there  were  storms  even  now  gathering  over  the  head  of  Arnold 
which  he  was  but  little  prepared  to  expect;  for  there  are  no  hamin 
beings  so  fearless  of  consequences,  and  so  devoid  of  apprehensions  re- 
specting themselves,  as  those  who  press  earnestly  forward  on  a  direct  and 
honorable  course,  making  no  calculations  of  their  own  gams  or  losses  by 
the  way.  Thus  it  probably  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Arnold,  that 
the  very  means  he  was  using  to  recall  the  men  at  the  embankment  back 
to  their  duty,  and  to  keep  down  the  tumult  of  angry  and  excited  passioiii^ 
could  be  so  far  misconstrued  as  to  be  recorded  aG;ainst  him,  in  evidence 
of  his  own  share  in  the  disorderly  proceedings  which  marked  that  winter 

in  the  neighborhood  of  M as  one  of  unusual  discontent,  attended  even 

with  destruction  to  property  and  life. 

In  fact,  the  magistrates  and  other  authorities  both  in  and  out  of  the 
town  were  ahve  to  every  indication  of  the  rising  of  an  insubordinate  spinft 
among  the  laboring  classes ;  and  spies,  informants,  and  secret  agents,  were 
employed  by  many  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  popular  gatheriDOi 
which  frequently  took  place  among  this  class,  and  to  report  upon  & 
nature  of  their  proceedings. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  men  at  the  embankment  did  not 
escape  this  espionage,  more  especially  as  the  forces  there  were  compoied 
of  otf-shoots  from  other  companies  all  over  the  country,  of  men  withonl 
homes,  or  family  connections,  and  in  many  instances  without  character  to 
value  or  to  lose.  Among  this  motley  gathering  it  was  scarcely  possifale 
to  establish  any  higher  law  than  that  of  self-interest,  not  in  its  extended 
and  enlightened  sense,  for  that  would  have  secured  them  against  many  evili 
to  themselves  and  others ;  but  in  its  sense  of  pure  animal  gratification,  or 
animal  suffering,  betwixt  which  extremes  they  wefe  accustomed  to  alter* 
nate ;  scarcely  alive  to  the  consciousness  that  by  such  a  course  of  life  the 
one  must  necessarily  decrease,  until  it  should  become  altogether  meiged 
in  the  other. 

It  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  spectator  who  was  himself  in  the  service 
of  Sir  James  Crawford,  and  moreover  a  confidential  agent,  admitted  to 
the  high  privilege  of  sharing  his  master's  prejudices — it  was  a  very  easy 
thing  for  such  a  man  to  mix  liimself  up  with  the  mob  on  the  evening  already 
described,  and  even  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  Arnold  Lee,  with  so 
strong  a  preconceived  notion  that  he  was  a  turbulent,  unprincipled,  mia- 
chievous  fellow,  as  to  be  really  incapable  of  understanding  the  true  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  his  words.  Thus,  the  notes  which  that  tall  man  waa 
making  in  the  moonlight,  all  indistinct  as  they  necessarily  were,  became 
so  intermixed  in  the  mind  of  the  man  with  ail  that  he  miagined  to  be 
dangerous  and  bad  in  the  speaker,  as  to  be  reported  to  his  master  with  a 
strong  coloring  of  a  toUilly  opposite  nature  from  that  which  would  have 
been  given  by  the  simple  truth ;  and  thus  the  prejudices  of  Sir  Jamea 
Crawford  were  more  than  confirmed,  while  his  suspicions  were  excited  tc 
an  alarming  degree. 
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'*  Whatever  you  do/'  said  he,  in  con  versing  with  Mr.  Langton  on  the 
following  morning — "  watch  that  young  man. 

**  I  have  watched  him/'  replied  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that/'  responded  Sir  Jamee ;  **  but  yipu  must  not  relax. 
Ton  must  have  some  one  always  on  the  spot  to  report,  when  you  cannot 
be  tnere  yourself.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  prefer  your  testimony.  It 
will  have  more  weight  in  the  summing  up/' 

"  I  prefer  it  myself/'  said  Mr.  Langton ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
am  so  often  at  the  works." 

"  Very  good — very  good/'  responded  the  baronet.  "  You  take  notes 
of  every  thing  ?" 

•*  I  do/'  replied  the  lawyer. 

"You  don't  allow  any  thing  to  escape  you?" 

**  Not  any  thing." 

"  You  enter  into  conversation  with  him  familiarly  sometimes,  so  as  to 
draw  him  out  a  tittle — eh  ?" 

"  VeiT  often." 

"  And  you  find  him  free  of  speech  ?" 

"  Exceedingly  free  of  speech." 

'*  Good  again.  We  shall  have  Aim,  no  doubt ;  even  if  that  villain  his 
master  escapes  us." 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  we  shall." 

"  But  you  are  so  cool,  Mr.  Langton.  You  lawyers  never  seem  to  enter 
into  these  things  with  spirit." 

"  It  is  not  our  business  to  do  so." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you.  Why  you  are  human  still,  though  you  are 
a  lawyer ;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  were  I  situated  as  you  arc,  I  should 
find  as  much  pleasure  in  hunting  that  young  man  down,  as  I  ever  did  in 
my  life  in  hunting  a  fox." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  disreputable  fellow." 

"  Belief  is  one  thing,  Sir  James,  and  evidence  another.  Suppose  me  to 
be  the  huntsman,  or  master  of  the  hounds,  and  suppose  I  send  you  off 
with  hue-and-cry  after  an  animal  that  is  not  a  fox  at  all,  nor  Uke  one ; 
and  suppose  you  ride  yourself  breathless,  and  come  panting  in  at  the 
death,  and  then  find  out  your  mistake.     What  think  you  of  that,  eh  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IIad  Arnold  Lee  been  ursed  onward  by  the  ambition  of  bocominff  a 
hero,  he  might  have  imagined  that  the  hour  of  his  destiny  had  dawnedf  at 
last,  and  tharhe  was  in  reaUty  the  man.  Not  that  his  popularity  amongst 
the  rude  spirits  with  whum  he  associated  was  established.  So  far  from 
that,  he  was  actually  moving  about  from  day  to  day,  within  hearing  of 
their  ill -sup  pressed  murmurs,  execrations,  aud  even  threats  which  aimed 
at  his  rvpuUiliun,  or  his  life.  All,  however,  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
nature  of  popularity,  are  aware  that  occasional  exhibitions  of  a  hoc^tile 
spirit  tend  \try  much  to  enhance  in  the  pubUo  mind,  the  value  of  thai 
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which  in  itself  may  be  scarcely  worth  the  straggle  of  contention ;  pro 
vided  only,  and  provided  always,  that  the  fevoring  party  is  the  most  im- 
merous.  A  single  turn  towards  the  minority,  a  single  cast  into  the  lighter 
scale,  npd  the  hero  of  the  Ynob  becomes  at  once  a  mere  upstart,  or  ai 
impostor. 

Such  was  not  the  fate  of  Arnold  ;  but  whether  it  had  been  so  or  nol^ 
he  would  have  been  too  busily  occupied,  and  too  earnestly  intent  on  othflr 
things,  to  calculate  the  chances  of  his  own  position,  or  to  be  aware  of  tte 
condemning  fact.  It  was  not  to  have  his  own  appearance  amongst  them 
announced  by  mingled  hisses  and  acclamation — not,  in  short,  to  have  it 
announced  at  all,  that  Arnold  strove,  with  the  utmost  of  hb  power,  and 
strove  by  every  available  means,  to  stimulate  these  men  to  regular  and 
laborious  action.  Every  chance  of  success  connected  with  the  great  woik 
of  labor  and  patience  which  he  had  in  hand  depended  upon  this.  Witli- 
out  this  he  could  do  nothing  ;  and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  woriEi 
at  the  present  moment,  that  the  mere  accident  of  an  early  flood,  with  the 
swelling  of  a  small  nver  which  at  this  point  of  land  communicated  with 
the  bay,  would  in  all  probability  sweep  entirely  away  the  defence,  wfaidi 
so  many  hands  had  been  employed  in  constructing ;  unless  by  some 
happy  expedient  the  same  hands  could  be  kept  diligently  employed  ill 
rendering  it  more  secure. 

Much  valuable  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  what  with  the  recklex 
and  intemperate  habits  of  these  men,  their  love  of  complaimng,  rather 
than  rectifying — a  propensity  by  no  means  peculiar  to  them — their  per- 
petual cra>ing  for  something  to  amuse,  rather  than  to  emploj;  and, 
above  all,  the  passion  which  had  seized  them,  sometimes  to  be  pnb& 
orators  themselves,  and  always  to  be  holding,  each  in  his  own  hand,  the 
government  of  the  country  at  large,  the  direction  of  kings  and  senaton^ 
ministers  of  religion,  and  ministers  of  justice,  public  men  and  pabb 
bodies,  parties  and  places  of  every  description, — what  with  all  this  upon 
their  hands,  want  in  their  homes,  rags  on  their  shoulders,  and  intoxica- 
tion in  their  brains,  the  completion  of  an  humble  embankment  bad  but 
very  Uttle  chance  amongst  them.  Still  it  must  be  done ;  and  AnMddt 
in  spite  of  what  everybody  told  him  was  evidence  to  the  contrary,  per- 
sisted in  belie\ing  that  it  would.  He  did  not  say  that  he  believea  iL 
He  was  very  cautious  there  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  natural  strength 
of  his  character,  consisted  in  a  rational  and  cool  belief. 

Mr.  Langton,  who  was  now  a  frequent  visiter  on  the  spot,  and  who 
conversed  with  Arnold  freely  on  all  business  topics,  as  one  mutually  in- 
terested in  what  was  going  on — this  more  experienced  and  wary  man  did 
not  share  in  the  belief.  Arnold  often  wished  he  did.  He  wished  he  had 
but  one  sound  earnest  mind  to  fall  back  upon  for  encouragement  as  wdl 
as  for  counsel.  Not  that  he  waited  for  either.  He  had  no  time  to  wait, 
to  consult,  or  to  weigh  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  what  was  best,  or  not 
best  to  be  done ;  and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  own  mind  confused 
by  doubts,  so  he  said  little  to  any  one  about  his  own  feelings,  and  opiii- 
ions,  on  the  occasion  of  this  urgent  crisis. 

Mr.  Langton,  with  more  of  the  apprehensions  which  belong  to  old  age, 
and  perhaps  with  a  mind  not  naturally  so  clear  and  well  supported  as 
Arnold's,  beheld  a  thousand  difficulties  which  he  pronounced  insuperable, 
and  which  Arnold  beheld  also,  but  did  not  pronounce  upon  in  the  same  man* 
ner.    He  conjured  up  a  thousand  expedients  too,  many  of  them  pV^Wf, 
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hut  many  of  them  also  vagae  and  uncertain,  and  many  most  absurd. 
Amongst  others,  observing  the  popularity  which  Arnold  had  obtained  with 
ft  certain  party,  he  proposed  to  him  to  get  up  a  series  of  evening  lectures  on 
scientific  subjects — to  establish  a  sort  of  mechanics*  institute  for  the  coming 
winter.  *'  All  which,"  said  Arnold,  "  will  be  well  enough  when  the  crisis  is 
past,  and  indeed  it  is  the  very  thing  I  had  thought  of  myself,  and  shall  be 
very  glad  of  your  assistance  in  establishing.  But  at  present  wo  have  no 
time  for  a  new  idea — a  new  impulse,  if  we  can  get  it ;  but  it  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  one  point  of  incessant  and  persevering  work." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  I  should  like  to  lay  hold  of  this 
new  impulse  when  you  find  it;  and  when  you  hare  done  with  it,  you  may 
liand  it  over  to  me  for  the  benefit  of  my  clerks." 

"  No,"  said  Arnold,  laughing,  "  if  I  begin  to  make  over  impulses  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  depend  upon  it  I'll  charge  a  high  commission 
upon  the  transfer — perhaps  make  my  fortune  by  it — as  likely  in  this  way 
fts  anv  other,  so  far  as  I  can  see." 

**  Would  you  like  to  make  a  fortune  ?"  asked  the  elder  gentleman. 

**  Of  course  I  should,"  replied  Arnold,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

•*  Why  ?     You  are  a  single  man,"  observed  Mr.  Langton. 

"  Sir,  *  said  Arnold,  very  gravely,  "  I  have  a  mother ;"  and  he  was 
about  to  proceed,  but  a  sudden  emotion  stopped  him.  He  did  not  yet 
know  Mr.  Langton  well  enough  to  speak  with  him  on  any  subject  which 
by  very  near  to  his  heart. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  if  you  are  really  anxious  to  be  doing 
something  for  yourself  in  this  line,  I  think  I  can  help  you." 

«  Sir  ?  '  said  Arnold,  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  have  just  now  the  means  in 
my  own  hands  of  recommending  you  to  a  place  of  trust,  and  also  of 
emolument  far  beyond  what  I  should  imagine  you  to  be  enjoying  here  ; 
and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  place  in  which  promotion  would  be  almost  cer- 
tainly the  conseouence  of  your  own  application  and  good  conduct." 

Arnold  started  from  his  seat.  It  was  the  first  time  for  years — ^for  long 
weary  years  of  disappointment,  suffering,  and  fruitless  toil — it  was  the 
Urst  time  such  glad  tidings  had  reached  his  ear,  and  they  now  struck  upon 
a  buoyant  and  naturally  nopeful  heart,  which  rebounded  to  the  unaccus- 
tome((  sensation  of  listening  to  glad  tidings  from  a  friendly  tongue. 

"  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ?"  said  Arnold,  and  then  suddenly  re- 
penting of  the  implied  suspicion  contained  in  these  words,  he  grasped 
the  hand  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  added — **  no,  no,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  sure 
you  are  not  deceiving  me.     It  is  not  in  your  nature  to  deceive." 

The  old  man  sat  uneasily  in  hb  chair,  and  endeavored  to  conceal  his 
emotion  under  a  show  of  indignation  at  being  supposed  to  have  either 
Utfled  or  deceived.  He  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  degree  of  feelinsr 
which  Arnold  evinced ;  and  truly  there  is  no  sadder  picture  presented 
by  the  world  in  which  we  live,  than  the  fruitless  craving  of  an  honest 
besrt  for  the  employment  of  an  able  and  willing  hand.  ^  outh,  too,  and 
the  vigor  of  healthy  limbs,  and  the  rapid  flow  of  unsullied  blood,  and  the 
flush  of  independent  feeling,  all  tend  to  make  the  picture  more  melan- 
eholy,  and  more  touching  in  its  appeals  to  common  sympathy,  common 
sense,  and  common  justice— to  tne  sympathy  of  man  with  his  fellow- 
men  ;  the  sense  that  }>oints  to  labor  as  the  natural  sustenance  of  life,  and 
ibs  jvstiee  wfakk  one  bumui  being  owes  anotber. 
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"  The  Bituation  would  be  an  arduous  one/'  said  Hr.  Langton,  purenDg 
the  subject. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Arnold, — "  any  thing  that  is  not  dishononible^ 
any  thing  that  does  not  require  the  eye  of  a  6har{>er»  and  the  hand  of  a 

thief." 

**  Is  occupation  then  a  thing  so  much  to  be  desired  ?"  said  Mr.  Langtos. 

"  Why,  my  good  sir,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  *'  1  have  sought  for  it,  watched 
for  it,  almost  begged  for  it,  as  a  man  would  beg  for  his  bread,  and  be- 
cause I  wore  a  coat  a  little  white  at  the  elbows,  and  moreover  was  the 
son  of  a  dishonored  father,  no  one  would  trust  me,  nor  listen  to  my  ap- 
peal. The  latter  circumstance  I  freely  acknowledge  to  have  been  a 
sufficient  cause  for  the  contempt,  the  suspicion  which  everywheie 
awaited  me.  It  is  equally  just  and  unavoidable  that  the  children  of  dia- 
honest  parents  should  bear  the  evil  consequences  of  suspicion  nnfil  their 
principles  are  tried.  But  I  had  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  one  parent  only. 
I  could  not  speak  of  my  mother — I  could  not  tell  of  her  pure  l^  and 
upright  heart,  and  all,  in  her  character  and  early  care,  which  had  made 
me,  as  I  felt  myself,  undeserving  of  such  a  fate.  But,  my  dear  sir,  wbOe 
I  acknowledge  that  the  stroke  fell  hardly,  I  am  not  complaining.  I  am 
only  looking  back  upon  the  gulf  from  which  you  generously  offer  me  a 
chance  of  escape." 

"  There  is  very  little  generosity  in  the  case,"  replied  Mr.  Trftngtoib 
rather  dryly.  *'  I  am  applied  to  by  certain  parties  to  find  them  an  agen^ 
or  an  instrmnent,  whichever  you  may  please  to  call  it,  such  as  wm  do 
their  work  for  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  and  I  happened  bj 
chance  to  meet  with  you — a  hard-working,  decent  kind  of  yonng  mu^ 
not  unlikely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  fill  the  place  to  their  satisfaction.  I 
don't  see  much  generosity  in  that ;  do  you  ?" 

"  li  feels  like  generosity  to  me,"  replied  Ajnold,  smiling. 

"  Call  it  justice,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  **  and  I  gr 


reason." 


grant  yon  hasfe 


**  Justice,"  observed  Arnold,  "  occurring  for  the  first  time  to  thoee  who 
have  long  sovght  for  it  in  vain — justice  to  those  who  ask  no  favor,  itkm 
wish  for  nothing  beyond  fair  and  honorable  dealing,  is  even  more  vfthifr 
ble  than  generosity,  and  to  an  independent  character  it  is  often  more 
welcome." 

''  You  accept  the  situation,  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Langton. 

"  I  accept  it  conditionally,"  replied  Arnold. 

"  On  what  conditions  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  that  I  am  competent  to  fulfil  its  daties ;  and*  k 
the  second,  that  I  may  depend  upon  honorable  treatment,  which  treat- 
ment includes,  of  course,  a  fair  remuneration  for  my  time  and  labor* 
But  beyond  this  there  is  another  condition  upon  which  the  whole  mnt 
depend." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  It  is,  that  I  am  allowed  first  to  complete  the  undertaldncr  which  I 
have  in  hand  here." 

'*  That  is  impossible.  The  place  I  speak  of  will  be  filled  to-morrow,  H 
you  refuse  it  to-day." 

"  Very  well,  then,  it  is  not  for  me,  and  therefore  we  need  not  think  of 
it  again." 

"  Are  you  not  too  scrupuloua  ?    Do  you  believe  your  employem  vonU 
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let  slip  a  lucky  chance  for  themselT-es,  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  your 
interests  ?*' 

•*  Most  certainly  not." 

"  Do  you  think  they  even  value  you  at  half  your  worth  ?" 

"  No.  Without  conceit  of  myself,  I  think  I  may  fairly  acknowledge 
they  do  not." 

<*  Have  you  entered  into  any  bond  with  them  that  you  will  complete 
these  works,  or  remain  with  them  for  a  given  period  ?*' 

"  No,  none  in  the  world.  I  am  free  to  leave  them  to-morrow  if  I 
<hoose." 

"  What  is  there,  then,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  looking  out  for  your 
own  good,  as  every  one  else  in  the  world  is  doing  ?" 

**  'fiiere  is  my  own  conscience — my  own  self-respect — my  own  desire 
to  do  to  others  as  I  should  like  them  to  do  to  me." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  I  know,  though  they  do  not,  that  there  is  not  a  man  about  the  place 
capable  of  carrying  out  my  plans,  except  myself.  I  know  also,  that  if 
even  Mr.  Dalrymple  should  come  here,  and  remain  here  personally  to  in- 
•pect  the  works,  he  has  not,  up  to  thb  point,  given  sufficient  attention  to 
tne  subject  to  be  able  to  carry  them  through.  I  know,  too,  that  there  is 
a  crisis  approaching  which  demands  the  utmost  energy,  forethought,  and 
application ;  and  that  without  these,  and  without  that  command  over  the 
men  which  I  am  trying  to  obtain,  the  whole  force  and  value  of  what  has 
already  been  done  will  be  swept  away,  and  an  immense  amount  of  money 
utterly  wasted.  I  hope  it  is  no  presumption  to  speak  of  mpelf  in 
this  manner,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  b  my  honest  opinion,  and  I  can- 
not alter  it." 

"  That  you  should  be  anxious  to  maintain  your  credit  here  I  can  well 
understand,  but  as  to  the  money,  as  it  is  Sir  James  Crawford's,  and  not 
vours,  I  don't  exactly  see  why  you  should  object  to  that  ooimg  out  of 
Us  coffers.     I  hear  he  has  plenty  of  it." 

"  No  man  has  enough  to  afford  to  have  it  wasted  or  abused  ;  nor  will 
I  ever  be  the  person  to  waste  or  abuse  the  property  of  others  if  I  can 
avoid  it." 

"  Is  8ir  James  particularly  friendly  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  So  far  from  being  friendly,  he  b  not  even  civil.  There 
once  occurred  a  trifling  circumstance  which  placed  me  in  a  very  mean 
position  before  his  eyes,  and  ever  since  then  he  has  treated  me  with  sus- 
picion as  well  as  contempt." 

**  Did  you  not  explain  or  defend  yourself?" 

"  Of  course  I  didf  my  beat,  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Dalrymple  would 
Ssten  to  me." 

•*  Why  not  V 

"  I  believe  the  root  of  the  matter  was  my  poor  father  again.  At  all 
events,  they  would  not  and  did  not  grant  me  a  fair  and  candid  hearing, 
Iml  settled  it  at  once  that  I  was  a  scoundrel  whose  word  was  not  to  be 
trusted." 

"  And  it  b  for  these  men  that  you  refuse  my  offer  of  an  honorable 
tttuation,  where  you  would  be  valued  and  respected  V 

"No,  not  for  the  men.  Don't  mistake  me  there.  I  don't  care  two- 
pence about  the  men.  It  b  for  the  sake  of  my  duty,  my  honor,  for  the 
lAe  of  what,  if  I  dared  go  to  far,  I  would  call' my  tense  of  right'* 
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"  And  why  not  ?  why  not  go  so  far  ?" 

"Because  I  have  a  secret  fancy — perhaps  a  feeling-^ihat  we  cannot 
consistently  adhere  to  what  is  right — cannot  even  love  it  as  we  ought» 
without  some  aid  from  religious  as  well  as  moral  principle." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  And  even  if  I  had  this  principle  I  should  not  like  to  make  a  parade 
of  it.  I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  even  as  to  say  that  my  conduct  was 
influenced  by  it,  so  long  as  that  conduct  was  inconsistent,  and  often  far 
from  being  strictly  right  in  itself." 

"But  respecting  this  situation  ? — you  surely  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
what  a  chance  you  are  throwing  away." 

"  The  chances  of  that  situation,  were  they  ever  so  lucrative  or -honor- 
able, have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  determination  to  remain  here 
intil  these  works  are  completed." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,  at  least  not  according  to  my  judgment  of 
mankind  in  general.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  romantic  kind  of  heroism 
about  you  very  much  out  of  place  here." 

"  Out  of  place,  indeed,  if  I  entertained  any  feelings  of  that  kind.  Why» 
no  human  being  but  yourself  will  ever  know  what  my  heart  is  set  upon. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  heroism  ?  No  human  being  will  ever  admire,  or 
even  thank  me,  for  what  I  am  doing.  No  human  being  will  ever  know 
what  I  have  sacrificed  in  carrying  out  my  purposes,  and  completing  my 
plans.     I  know  that  well  enough." 

"  And  yet  you  hold  to  your  determination  ?" 

"I  do/ 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  young  maii» 
and  I  wish  there  were  more  like  you." 

"  I  do  not  }»ee  that  exactly.  I  do  not  see  how  any  right-minded  per- 
son, with  an  average  amount  of  manliness,  could  act  differently." 

"  Yoimg  man,  it  is  just  the  right  mind  that  is  wanting,  and  wanting 
especially  in  business,  and  in  the  secular  transactions  of  man  with  man. 
We  have  plenty  of  talk  about  religion  in  the  spiritual  sense — plenty  of 
preaching  on  Sundays — plenty  of  good  books  to  tell  us  what  we  ought 
to  believe ;  but  we  want  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  touching  self-* 
touching  money — touching  worldly  distinction ;  and  until  we  have  more 
of  this  we  shall  never  be  in  reality  a  Christian  nation." 

With  this  observation  the  conversation  concluded,  but  not  until  Arnold 
had  again,  on  further  pressing,  reiterated  his  firm  determination  to  stand 
by  the  works  at  the  embankment  until  their  firmness  and  efficiency 
should  have  been  so  far  tested,  that  another  agent,  entering  upon  the 
field,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  entire  completion. 

It  was  a  great  era  in  Arnold's  life  to  nave  found  such  a  friend  as  Mr. 
Langton ;  for,  although  the  acknowledged  agent  and  confidential  friend 
of  Sir  James  Crawford,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  fair-judging  man, 
and  that  no  prejudice,  existing  in  another  person's  mind,  could  so  far 
influence  his  opinion  as  to  prevent  his  freely  and  cordially  awarding  to 
every  one  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  their  full  share  of  merit ;  and  as 
Amold*s  utmost  desires  in  the  way  of  distinction  extended  to  nothing 
beyond  this,  he  hcui  the  satisfaction,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  feel* 
mg  that  his  conduct  was  watched  by  an  impartial,  though  penetrating 
eye ;  and  that  his  character  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  would  neither  misconstrue  it  himself^  nor  represent  it  falsely  to  others. 
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It  was  unquestionably  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction,  in  addition 
to  this,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  improving  his  circumstances  freely 
and  honorably  offered  to  him,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  even 
without  the  most  remote  idea  of  having  obtained  favor  in  the  quarter 
from  whence  this  offer  came.  Not  that  he  looked  back  upon  it  with  any 
lingering  regret,  or  repented  for  a  moment  the  decision  he  had  made. 
Once  determined,  on  what  he  thought  sufficient  grounds,  the  thing  was 
done  with  and  dismissed  in  a  practicable  form,  and  only  looked  back 
upon  as  a  welcome  and  gratifying  proof  that  his  services  might  yet  have 
flome  value  in  the  estimation  of  fair-judging  men. 

But  there  wiu>  not  much  time  just  now  for  looking  back  either  at  loss 
or  gain— either  at  things  welcome  or  unwelcome.  Arnold  saw  too  plainly 
what  remained  to  be  done — actually  done,  and  the  chances  both  ways, 
of  its  being  completed  or  not ;  he  saw  too  plainly  the  doubtful  and  un- 
certain agency  upon  which  alone  the  effectuid  carrying  out  of  the  works 
depended,  to  allow  the  indulgence  of  hope  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  disap- 
pointment on  the  other,  in  things  relatmg  exclusively  to  himself,  and  his 
own  interests  in  the  world. 

''  If  I  could  but  make  Morton  my  friend  just  now/'  Arnold  frequently 
said  to  himself.  But  this  man  was  becoming  every  day  more  sullen,  mo- 
rose, and  intractable.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  anybody's  friend,  not 
even  his  own  friend,  for  he  professed  to  have  no  wishes  to  gratify,  and 
no  interests  to  ser\'e. 

But  young  as  Arnold  was,  he  had  penetration  enough  to  discover  the 
secret  of  Morton's  increased  reserve  and  discontent.  Ever  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  boy  orator  upon  the  field  of  influence,  he  had  been  more 
than  usually  surly  and  dogged  in  his  manner  towards  every  one  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  Ue  refused  to  work  under  orders,  and  often  made 
himself  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help,  by  choosing  to  work  after  his 
own  fashion,  directly  in  the  way  of  others.  The  fact  was,  that  with  all 
his  misanthropic  notions,  and  with  all  his  professed  contempt  for  human- 
ity under  every  form,  the  man  had  the  love  of  distinction  at  his  heart, 
burning  there  with  a  lire  which  nothing  in  the  hard  experience  of  his 
humiliating  lot  had  ever  been  able  to  quench. 

And  is  it  not  thus  in  a  great  measure  with  all  professed  misanthropes  ? 
Do  they  not  hate  and  despise  their  fellow-men,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  their  fellow-men  are  hostile,  indifferent,  or  contemptuous  towards 
Uiem? 

For  a  short  time  Morton  had  felt  himself  a  king  amount  the  men  at 
the  embankment — the  monarch  of  a  mob;  and  what  distinction  does 
human  vanity  delight  in  more  than  this  ?  To  be  able  to  turn  a  multitude 
this  way  or  that,  by  a  single  breath,  or  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand  ;  to  rule  their 
passions,  and  so  to  rule  the  men  ;  to  make  them  hate,  love,  exult  in,  pull 
down — especially,  to  make  them  rend,  destroy,  or  trample  upon,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  one  master  mind, — surely  this  is  distinc- 
tion enough  to  bewilder  the  senses  of  any  one  whose  life  is  made  up  of 
sach  elements  as  the  applause  of  a  shouting  multitude,  the  clapping  of 
idle  hands,  the  gaping  of  ignorance,  the  credulity  of  selfishness,  and  the 
violence  of  animal  want.  It  is  but  to  lay  hold  of  these  elements,  and 
torn  them  to  the  purposes  of  personal  distinction,  and  any  man  may  be 
e  hero  for  the  moment. 

Such  a  hero  Morton  had  for  soma  time  been,  end  be  rejoioed  alone,  on* 
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ply  because,  like  the  island  solitary,  there  was  none  to  dispute  his  right 
Another  orator  had  come — a  mere  buffoon,  as  Morton  considered  him, 
and  he  also  liad  ruled  with  equal  authority  and  equal  power,  while  Mor* 
ton  was  neglected  or  forgotten.  But  another,  in  the  person  of  Arnold, 
had  appeared  to  dispute  the  field  with  the  buffoon ;  and  although  bk 
popularity  was  by  no  means  established,  the  chances  in  favor  of  Mortoii 
ever  regaining  his  place  became  each  day  less  and  less.  Thus,  as  in 
many  a  wider  field  of  distinction,  an  enemy  was  created  out  of  materiak 
which  might  have  made  a  friend,  and  an  opposing  agency  called  into  ac- 
tion, where,  under  different  circumstances,  efllcient  help  might  just  as 
easily  have  been  obtained. 

It  was  thus  that,  under  almost  every  discouragement,  Arnold  Lee  pur» 
sued  his  purpose.  His  own  influence,  even  when  exerted  to  the  utmost, 
could  command  no  more  than  a  party  at  best.  And  yet  many  hands  must 
labor,  or  the  work  would  not  be  done.  The  season  thus  far  had  been 
favorable.  There  had  been  no  early  floods.  The  little  river  in  its  swol- 
len state,  the  enemy  most  to  be  feared,  was  still  but  a  mere  stream, 
trickling  down  from  the  hills  where  the  heat  of  summer  had  dried  up  its 
highest  springs ;  and  although  the  days  were  short,  the  workmen  had 
hitherto  experienced  no  interruption  from  frost,  or  from  any  other  changes 
in  the  weather. 

"  We  shall  finish  it  yet,"  said  Arnold,  one  day  as  he  walked  his  rounds 
amongst  the  men,  and  observed  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that 
an  unusual  number  were  at  work.  There  was  one  amongst  them,  how- 
ever, who  considered  himself  peculiarly  skilful  in  discovering  the  signs  of 
the  times,  who  looked  up  and  viewed  him  with  a  knowing  expression  of 
countenance,  and  then,  shaking  his  head,  resumed  his  spade,  as  much  as 
to  say,  he  knew  what  he  knew,  but  was  not  to  be  cajoled  into  commu- 
nicating his  knowledge  for  nothing. 

"  You  don't  like  the  look  of  the  weather  ?"  observed  Arnold. 

The  man  waved  his  hand  towards  the  horizon,  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  then  plunged  his  spade  into  the  earth  again. 

"  I  think  a  week  a3  good  as  the  last  would  make  all  safe,"  said  Ar- 
nold. 

'*  A  week  1"  said  the  man.  "  Yon  scud  won't  wait  four-and-twenty 
hours." 

Arnold  looked  all  around  the  horizon.  There  was  certainly  a  great 
change  in  the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  Gray  clouds  of  every  fantastic 
shape,  and  changing  their  form  every  moment,  were  rapidly  flitting  across 
what  appeared  like  a  wide  plain  of  streaky  vapor,  terminating  in  the  south- 
west in  a  dense  dark  bed,  from  whence  a  gusty  wind  was  issuing,  as  it 
seemed,  in  sudden  and  uncertain  freaks  of  passion,  now  snatching  up 
whirlpools  of  dust  into  the  air,  to  scatter  in  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered 
traveUer,  and  then  sinking  back  into  the  drear  opaque,  as  if  to  gather 
up  fresh  strength  and  fury  by  which  to  strip  the  last  shower  of  yellow 
leaves  from  off  the  forest  boughs,  and  thus  to  leave  the  world  a  wilder- 
ness of  wintry  gray,  without  one  tint  of  beauty  in  the  woods  and 
fields. 

It  was  evident  to  Arnold,  as  weU  as  to  the  workmen,  that  the  wind  had 
some  especial  business  to  execute.  And  so  it  proved ;  for  ere  the  night 
set  in,  many  a  cottage  window  was  ringing  with  the  sound  of  large  splash- 
ing drops  upon  the  panes ;  and  many  a  traveller,  startled  by  the  pelting 
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rain,  looked  round,  and  saw  with  terror  and  dismay  the  blackening  of 
that  huge  bank  of  darkness,  which  covered  all  the  west  as  with  a  deadly 
pall. 

•*  It's  coming  at  last/*  said  Arnold  to  the  men  as  they  prepared  to  lav 
down  their  tools,  before  seckinff  shelter  for  the  night ;  "  let  me  see/' 
he  continued, — "  come  as  it  will,  it  takes  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours 
to  make  the  water  rise  breast  hiijh  in  von  hollow.  I've  watched  it  often, 
and  never  found  it  more.  It's  not  dark  yet.  A  good  deal  may  be  dowr 
before  to-morrow  night  at  this  time.  What  say  you — Armstrong  ?  What 
Bay  you,  Gilbert  ?  What  say  you,  Johnson,  and  Green  ? — What  say  you 
to  double  wages  this  week, — a  gown  for  your  wives,  and — " 

As  Arnold  was  speaking,  a  flash  of  lightning  shot  athwart  the  mass  of 
clouds,  and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  a  crash  of  thunder,  so  tre- 
mendous that  his  voice  was  completely  lost  in  the  prolonged  and  awful 
roar  with  which  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 

'*  ril  not  stand  that,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Arnold  had  ad- 
dressed himself.     "  Nor  I  neither,"  said  another. 

"  I  will,"  said  Arnold,  "  as  long  as  the  daylight  will  let  me  work." 

"  What  ?  in  the  face  of  heaven  ?'  exclaimed  the  man. 

"  I  am  only  doing  my  duty,"  replied  Arnold,  "  and  a  man  may  always 
do  that  in  the  face  of  heaven,  surely.  Come,  come,  Gilbert,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  I  know  you  think  as  I  do  about  duty.  Let  us  work  on  together, 
and  fear  nothing." 

"  Fear  ?  no,  said  Gilbert.  "  If  you  begin  to  talk  about  fear,  I  am 
not  the  one  to  flinch." 

"  Don't  flinch,  then,"  said  Arnold,  still  more  earnestly ;  **  but  stand  by 
me,  and  help  me  through.  If  I  had  but  twenty  men, — nay,  ten  stanch 
fellows,  to  keep  at  the  works  late  to-night,  and  early  in  the  momine,  we 
should  master  it  I  know.  There  is  but  one  point  that  I  feel  any  doubt 
about.     Ten  of  us  could  master  that." 

All  the  time  that  Arnold  was  speaking,  hb  hands  were  as  busy  as  his 
head  ;  and  often,  almost  breathless  with  the  effort  he  was  using,  he  had 
to  stop  for  a  moment  until  some  huge  plank  was  heaved  into  its  place,  or 
other  strength  applied  to  the  barrier  which  had  yet  to  be  made,  in  order 
to  defend  the  weak  point  of  which  he  had  spoken.  There  was  no  time 
DOW  for  more  studied  or  systematic  workmanship.  Strength  was  wanted, 
and  that  quickly,  or  the  probable  consequence  was,  that  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  river,  in  finding  for  themselves  a  wider  current,  would  un- 
dermine and  swamp  the  whole  fabric  which  so  much  time  and.  labor  had 
already  be^'n  spent  in  constructing. 

While  Arnold  applied  the  whole  of  his  muscular  strength  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  at  the  same  time  spoke  encouragingly  to  the  men,  without  too 
humbly  soliciting  their  assistance, — while  he  treated  the  eflforts  which  he 
reconunended,  rather  than  entreated  them  to  make,  as  a  kind  of  heroism 
on  their  part,  though  a  simple  duty  on  his,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
look  idly  on  and  not  catch  something  of  the  earnestness,  and  even  enthu- 
nasm,  by  which  he  was  actuated.  Had  he  stood  still  to  deliver  an  ha- 
rangue, however  eloquent,  the  effect  would  have  been  widely  different ;  but 
be  went  to  his  work,  as  he  did  to  every  thing  else  which  he  considered 
worth  doing,  with  all  hb  heart,  and  with  all  hb  strength  ;  and  a  wonder- 
ful ettect  is  often  produced  upon  others,  by  one  active  agent  of  thii 
description. 

TOL.  u.  16 
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Gilbert  was  the  first  man  to  strip  off  the  coat  which  he  was  patting  on 
when  preparing  to  go  home ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  others  followed  his 
example,  and  all  simultaneously  seized  their  tools.  There  were  at  least 
fifteen  men  who  stood  by  Arnold  in  this  extremity ;  and  the  very  fact  of 
doing  so^of  working  wiUi  one  purpose  to  accomplish  an  important  object 
—of  working  under  circumstances  of  peril  and  dismay,  for  the  lightniag 
still  flashed,  and  the  rain  now  fell  in  torrents — the  very  fact  of  persevering 
with  united  efforts,  with  no  admiring  eye  to  watch  them,  and  no  cheerily 
shout  to  encourage  their  proceedings,  placed  them  all  on  an  equality,  and 
made  them  like  a  band  of  brothers,  never  to  be  wholly  separated  in  after 
times ;  for  many  a  cordial  recognition,  and  many  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
rough  hand,  were  the  consequences  of  that  night's  heavy  but  united 
labor. 

The  following  morning  presented  no  amelioration  in  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  but  rather  a  more  vrintry  aspect  all  around.  The  wind,  as  usual 
after  such  a  storm,  had  veered  to  the  north,  and  a  heavy  splashing  rain 
had  succeeded  to  the  tempest  of  the  previous  night.  Long  before  day- 
light had  fully  dawned,  Arnold  was  upon  the  scene  of  action,  alone.  His 
first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  river.  Its  waters  dark,  heavy, 
and  swollen,  were  now  rushing  furiously  along,  but  not  diverging  in  any 
important  manner  from  their  course.  All  this  would  depend  upon  ibe 
amount  of  rain  now  falling,  or  about  to  fall  among  the  neighboring  hillsy 
and  the  splashing  and  gusty  wet  now  thoroughly  set  in  from  this  quartor» 
prevented  the  state  of  the  overhanging  clouds  from  being  distinctly  ascer- 
t^tined. 

The  next  ?reat  point  with  Arnold  was  to  see  who  would  come  to  his 
assistance.  Be  had  built  his  hopes  upon  Morton,  well  knowing  that  if  faiB 
hearty  services  could  be  engaged,  he  would  in  himself  be  worth  a  host  of 
less  resolute  and  daring  men.  But  Morton  in  his  dethroned  majesty  was 
not  to  be  conciliated.  He  professedly  cared  not  enough  for  Sir  James 
Crawford,  or  his  lands,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  wet  through  in  his  service, 
not  he.  He  cared  not  for  the  credit  of  the  works,  nor  the  credit  of  the 
people,  least  of  all  for  the  credit  of  Arnold  himself.  It  was  the  same  to 
him  if  the  sea  rolled  over  them,  and  drowned  them  all.  They  weie 
nothing  to  him.  So  he  joined  himself  to  the  idle  and  discontented  portion 
of  the  community,  who  sat  late  on  that  stormy  night — indeed,  all  the 
night  at  the  village  inn,  and  drank  themselves  into  a  state  of  drivelling  im- 
beciUty  before  the  morning  dawned.  All,  except  Morton.  For  that  night 
he  kept  himself  a  sober  man.  He  did  not  like  his  company — he  did  not 
hke  the  part  he  was  taking  with  them.  He  knew  there  was  danger 
abroad,  and  a  feeling  came  over  him,  that  he  was  acting  but  a  mean  and 
cowardly  part,  to  bury  himself  in  these  low  despicable  revellings,  when 
there  was  peril  to  be  warded  off,  and  manly  and  daring  work  to  be  done. 

Thus  then  it  was,  that  when  the  cold  gusty  morning  dawned,  Morton 
was  in  reality  all  himself;  but  sullen,  morose,  and  determined  not  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  any  thing  which  Arnold  directed  to  be  done.  The  fact 
was,  that  Arnold  had  occupied  his  distinguished  position  as  the  mob 
orator.  The  boy  speaker  he  could  have  dealt  with  according  to  his 
deserts,  by  showing  him  up  in  all  his  absurdity  and  assumption,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  multitude ;  but  Arnold  spoke  the  truth  to  them  in  the  free 
candid  spirit  of  a  man  of  sense  and  principle,  and  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  disarming  him  of  a  power  thus  obtained. 
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It  was  well  for  many  reasons  that  Morton  had  on  this  occasion  kept  his 
tenses  ready  for  service,  and  at  hb  own  disposal.  Whenever  a  low  party 
refuse  to  join  in  what  is  right,  the  next  thing  they  determine  to  do,  is  to 
oppose  it ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  on  the  present  occasion,  a  sufficient 
Dumber  of  rude  and  envious  spirits  to  stir  up  a  malicious  project,  for 
actually  defeating  the  object  which  they  well  knew  it  was  tlieir  proper 
business  to  serve.  Among  these,  Peter  Qamet  was  at  once  the  most  de- 
oaaed,  and  the  most  vain  of  any  little  distinction  which  could  be  obtained, 
at  any  cost,  among  his  fellow-men.  If  it  could  be  called  a  great  thing  to 
liBve  carried  out  the  works  successfully,  in  spite  of  storm  and  tide,  it  would 
ill  his  opinion  be  still  greater  to  ruin  them  at  such  a  crisis ;  and  thus  to 
bring  down  the  pride  of  that  upstart  young  man,  who  had  no  right  to 
order  them  about  as  if  they  were  mere  tools,  especially  when  he  was  the 
•on  of  such  a  father. 

Peter  Qamet  then  was  the  man  to  do  the  meditated  work  of  mischief, 
and  he  set  about  to  do  it  on  principle — the  principle  of  obtaining  dit- 
linction  among  his  own  degraded  set,  and  thus  standing  pre-eminent  above 
the  base  spirits  who  constituted  his  worid.  On  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple many  an  act  of  far  greater  magnitude,  and  importance  in  its  results, 
bas  been  transacted  before  a  wondering  world,  and  not  unfrequently  called 
beroism  too.     But  Peter  Garnet  had  one  habitual  and  constitutional  dis- 

£Alification  for  a  hero.  When  a  great  work  was  to  be  done  on  a  certain 
y,  he  was  still  unable  to  maintain  the  necessary  command  over  his  own 
energies  on  the  night  before. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  low  crouching  figure  might  have  been  seen,  had  any 
eoe  been  at  liberty  to  observe  it,  on  the  morning  of  that  tempest — a  figure 
with  staggering  and  uncertain  gait,  now  splashing  through  the  water 
pools,  and  then  disappearing  amongst  the  piled-up  planks  and  mounds  of 
earth,  which  now  formed  the  only  visible  objects,  far  on,  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

But  it  was  not  likely,  with  such  a  work  upon  their  hands,  that  either 
Arnold  or  his  men  should  obser\'e  this  figure,  or  if  they  had  observed  it, 
tbat  its  movements  should  excite  even  a  momentary  interest.  Worthless 
m  Peter  Garnet  was  to  all  efficient  and  useful  purposes,  he  was  regarded 
•8  equally  disqualified  for  mischief  and  for  work ;  and  therefore  those  who 
did  see  him  on  that  morning,  could  afterwards  recollect  nothing  of  the 
eifcurostances,  beyond  a  casual  observation  at  the  moment,  such  as — 
"There  goes  that  worthless  fellow  to  destruction."  It  was  destruction 
of  a  very  different  kind,  however,  which  the  man  contemplated,  and  thus, 
while  neglecting  to  keep  himself  more  sober  than  usual,  he  was,  or 
imagined  nim self,  more  resolute. 

Instead  of  fifteen  men  to-day,  Arnold  found  that  he  had  but  twelve,  and 
that  Morton  was  still  not  amongst  the  number ;  but  with  these  twelve 
be  was  able  to  accomplish  wonders.  Their  great  business  was  to  erect  a 
barrier  where  the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  had  been  accustomed  to  find 
for  themselves  a  sidelong  course  towards  the  sea ;  and  never,  perhaps, 
did  a  determined  and  excited  populace  work  more  effi'ctually  to  stem  the 
tide  of  human  passion,  nolence,  or  power,  than  these  men  worked,  against 
the  fierce  elements  of  physical  nature.  If  the  waters  should  burst  through 
at  this  particular  point,  the  works  would  inevitably  l)e  swamped,  and  a 
lotig  line  of  embankment  most  probably  carried  away  into  the  sea.  "  But," 
mid  Amoki,  **  there  aa  no  reason  why  the  waters  aboukl  bunt  ihrougb  ;" 
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and  with  cheerful  voice,  aod  ready  hand,  and  many  a  pleasant  jest  by  th« 
way,  which  told  more  forcibly  than  any  reasoning,  of  the  heart  of  hope 
which  beat  within  his  bosom,  he  thus  kept  up  the  life  and  spirit  of  those 
almost  superhuman  efforts,  which  the  whole  of  the  little  party  made  with- 
out ceasing,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  morning,  imtil  its  beginaiog 
to  decline. 

''  But,  what's  this  ?"  cried  Arnold,  starting  from  the  work  he  was  en- 
raged in,  and  sprin^g  upon  the  embankment  into  a  h^her  position^ 
From  whence  he  coukl  obtam  a  wider  and  more  general  view.  He  said 
no  more.  He  did  not  utter  even  the  famtest  exclamation,  but  knit  his 
brow,  and  bit  his  lips,  as  he  stood  there  for  a  moment,  gazing — gazing. 
The  next  he  was  compelled  to  descend,  and  to  fly  as  if  for  his  life.  The 
waters  had  burst  through,  and  all  the  persevering  labor  of  those  inde- 
fatigable men  had  been  in  vain. 

*'  There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Arnold,  as  so<m  as  he  found  breathing 
time,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  swelling  flood.  "  There's  nothing  for 
it  now,  but  to  see  how  the  works  will  stand.  We  don't  know  the  force 
of  the  water  yet." 

"  There*s  nothing  will  stand  that,"  said  one  of  the  men,  as  the  flood, 
like  an  angry  sea,  dashed  up  against  the  hollow  frame-work  of  piles  and 
timbers  which  constituted  all  the  present  defence  ;  and,  as  the  gathering 
tide  roared  in  amongst  these  with  the  deep  hoUow  sound  of  thunder, 
mixed  with  the  bias  of  surging  waters  obstructed  in  their  course,  eveiy 
sinking  heart  felt  assured  that  the  entire  fabric  must  in  a  few  moments 
be  swept  away. 

Every  moment  is  worth  an  ^e  at  such  a  crisis^  One  bad  already 
passed,  and  the  men  began  to  exchange  rapid  and  meaning  looks  wiu 
each  other. 

**  It  stands,"  said  one  with  a  knowing  shake  of  the  head  ;  but  a  sudr 
den  crash  convinced  him  that  he  had  spoken  too  soon. 

**  It  wiU  stand  yet,"  said  another,  taking  heart  from  the  discovery  that 
it  was  but  the  sound  of  some  loose  timbers  dashing  up  against  the  piles 
which  had  startled  them.  And  now  the  first  violence  of  the  pent-up 
river  having  spent  itself,  there  was  every  succeeding  moment  more  hope 
than  before. 

"  What  b  yon  ?"  said  Arnold,  in  a  deep  earnest  tone,  to  one  of  the 
men  wha  stood  near  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  directing  his  eye  to  a 
dark  heaving  mass  of  something  which  appeared  to  have  life. 

The  men  gathered  round  hmi,  and  shading  their  eyes  from  the  sharp 
splashing  rain,  they  all  looked  intently  towards  the  same  point. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek,  nobody  knew 
from  whom- — a  shriek  so  wild  and  unearthly,  that  the  stout-hearted  men 
stood  terrified  and  aghast. 

"  Look  there — ^look  there  I"  cried  one,  and  pomting  with  his  finger  in 
the  direction  of  the  swollen  river,  they  all  beheld  the  slight  figure  of  a  little 
£air-haired  child,  or,  as  it  seemed  more  probaUe,  a  spirit,  threading  its 
almost  miraculous  way  amongst  the  planks  and  timbers,  and  passing  on- 
ward with  a  determination,  wnich  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  baffle — 
straight  onward  into  the  very  bosom  of  that  foaming  and  devouring 
flood. 

But  that  little  moving  figure,  hastening  undaunted  on  its  perilous  way, 
had  a  purpoyo    a  deep  heart-purpoae  of  its  own^  which  no  other  h^art 
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tmderstood.  Where  other  eyes  had  discovered  a  black  heaving  unsightlj 
mass,  scnrcely  human  in  its  best  condition,  and  now  prone,  helpless,  and 
degraded — ^nay,  even  stamped  with  the  deeper  stain  of  a  malignant  pur- 
pose, the  eye  of  this  little  child  could  look  with  an  affection  so  intense, 
that  all  the  strong  instincts  of  an  uncultivated  nature  were  lost  sight  of 
at  the  moment ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  her  light  feet  trod  fearlessly 
where  stout  men  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  venture — therefore  it  was, 
Ihat  she  actually  saw  not  the  rushing  water  all  around  her,  nor  felt  its  win- 
try coldness  as  it  dashed  into  her  face  ;  but  on,  and  on,  went  persevering 
ttill,  with  her  eyes  never  for  a  single  moment  diverted  from  the  dark  ob- 
ject heaving  and  struggling  in  the  alternate  depths  and  shallows  of  the 
flood  before  her. 

It  needed  but  the  thought  of  a  moment  for  Arnold  to  dash  in  and 
struggle  for  the  rescue  of  the  child ;  but  between  him  and  her  perilous 
pathway  lay  a  deep  hollow,  which,  in  its  present  state,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  pass.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  wide  circuit 
betoro  he  could  reach  the  spot  in  which  the  child  seemed  to  be  now  just 
Wancing  her  fairy  figure,  before  plunging  downward  into  the  stream. 
Breathless  with  the  terror  and  agitation  which  the  position  of  the  child 
had  naturally  excited,  Arnold  was  flying  on  towards  the  spot  where  she 
stood,  her  thin  and  ragged  garments  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  her  bare 
iset  poised  upon  the  slippery  wood-work,  when  he  perceived  that  Morton 
WIS  before  him,  intent  upon  the  same  purpose.  It  was  of  no  use  con- 
tending the  point  with  such  a  man  as  Morton,  when  once  his  energies 
were  roused.  Besides  which,  Arnold  could  not  have  desired  a  more  able 
and  powerful  protector  of  the  child  than  him  who  now  plunged,  as  if  into 
Us  native  element,  amongst  all  the  storm  and  strife  which  marked  the 
baflSed  fury  of  the  raging  wateis. 

No  sooner  was  it  ascertained  by  the  bystanders,  and  by  this  time  many 
persons,  both  friends  and  enemies,  had  flocked  to  the  scene  of  action 
to  witness  the  fate  of  the  embankment — no  sooner  was  it  ascertained 
that  little  Alice  Garnet  was  likely  to  become  a  \ictim  to  her  devoted 
love  for  her  father,  and  that  Morton  was  stniegling  for  her  rescue, 
than  a  universal  shout  of  acclamation  arose,  which  well  might  have 
Mfted  up  the  spirit  of  the  man  above  his  previous  depression,  had  he 
been  capable  at  that  moment  of  thinking  or  feeling  for  himself.  It 
was,  however,  the  great  happiness  of  such  moments  of  his  experience, 
that  in  them  and  them  alone,  he  was  able  entirely  to  forget  himself. 
In  the  present  instance,  he  saw  nothing,  cared  for  nothing,  but  that  help- 
less and  innocent  child.  Difficulties,  however,  were  to  be  overcome, 
which  for  a  moment  hid  her  figure  from  his  sight,  and  now,  on  rising 
from  a  sudden  fall,  occasioned  by  a  false  step,  the  child  was  gone !  A 
terrific  shout  announced  that  she  was  lost.  She  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  flood  like  a  feather  on  its  surface,  and  was  gone. 

But  no.  A  little  arm  is  waving  yonder  in  the  distance.  She  has 
•eized  her  father  by  his  dress,  and  is  holding  hard  by  one  of  the  strong 
tfanbers  where  the  barrier  has  been  attempted,  but  where  every  thing  is 
now  gone  except  the  massive  piles  which  nave  been  driven  deep  into  the 
ground.  She  is  holding  on  with  one  tiny  arm  ;  but  see !  it  is  too  short 
to  clasp  that  giant  circle.  There  is  a  rope  almost  within  her  grasp — if 
she  can  reach  that.  She  looks  up  towards  it.  If  her  hold  is  loosened 
Cor  a  moment,  she  may  be  swept  away — she  May  secure  thai  hold.    See 
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now,  she  tries  it — ^loosens  her  hold,  and  both  are  gone — father  and  chQd 
are  floating  away — away  towards  the  wide  deep  sea ! 

Morton  was  an  experienced  swimmer.  In  another  moment  he  had 
thrown  off  his  thick  jacket,  and  plunged  into  the  flood.  All  eyes  weie 
now  stnuned,  all  voices  suppressed,  all  hearts  throbbing  with  one  intenre 
interest.  For  a  while  his  manly  figure  breasting  the  swollen  billows  was 
lost  to  view,  and  there  were  not  wanting  foreboders  of  evil  who  already 
began  to  say  that  even  Morton  could  not  withstand  the  force  of  a  current 
like  that,  setting  in  towards  the  sea.  While  this  idea  was  secretly  gain- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  all,  the  men  shaded  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  as  il 
there  had  been  sunshine  overhead,  and  peered  about  under  the  timbers  and 
scaffolding,  and  then,  far  out  amongst  the  swell  of  distant  waters,  where  a 
thousand  circling  eddies  whirling  with  uproar  and  confusion  showed  how  the 
dark  flow  of  the  land  floods  were  meeting  the  tide  from  the  rising  ocean. 

At  last  a  cry  of  exultation  broke  the  deep  silence  which  prevailed. 
Looking  along  the  line  of  shore,  the  figure  of  Morton  was  discovered  far 
in  the  dbtance,  appearing  again  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  well,  for  he 
bad  well  considered,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  was  less  violent,  and 
the  footing  in  the  shallows  more  equal  and  secure. 

At  first  it  was  believed  by  every  one  that  Morton  had  escaped  alone ; 
but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  he  bore  on  one  shoulder  a  burden  which 
all  pronounced  to  be  a  dead  child.  No  doubt  he  himself  apprehended 
that  it  was  so ;  for  the  feeling  of  a  tiny  arm  as  cold  as  marble  laid  againrt 
his  cheek,  was  all  that  he  afterwards  acknowledged  to  have  been  con- 
scious of.  Not  that  he  ever  told  to  any  human  ear  what  filled  his  soul 
at  that  perilous  moment.  The  winds  and  waves  were  his  sole  auditors, 
and  they  were  safe  confidants.  He  would  not  willingly  have  admit- 
ted any  other.  In  fact,  he  would  hardly  have  acknowledged  afterwards 
to  himself,  that  at  the  v^  time  when  he  strained  every  nerve  and  muscle, 
to  make  good  his  footing  once  more  in  safety  on  Uie  land ;  while  the 
wind  and  st4}nn  howled  over  his  unprotected  head ;  and  while  the 
waters  hissed,  and  roared,  and  spent  their  fury  around  his  feet,  he  spoke 
to  that  child  in  soft  and  soothing  tones,  such  as  a  mother  m^ht  have  used-— 
unconscious,  at  the  moment,  that  he  did  so — ^un  conscious,  too,  whether  he 
was  addressing  the  living  or  the  dead ;  for  the  ch^  answered  not,  nor 
gave  any  indication  that  it  heard.  And  still  he  pressed  it  closer  and  closer 
to  his  manly  heart,  and  cold  and  still  as  was  the  little  lifeless  seeming 
burden,  that  heart  grew  soft  beneath  it — scoter,  at  least,  and  warmer,  and 
better  than  it  was  before. 

Ah !  if  mankind  would  only  read  aright  the  book  oi  life,  and  learn  the 
value  of  a  drop  of  kindness,  coming  back  into  the  hand  which  gives  it, 
and  growing  into  riches  there  ! 

Kindness!  we  mock  the  gracious  word  by  our  interpretation  of  its 
meaning  and  its  worth,  as  one  of  the  great  elements  of  human  happiness 
We  fret,  and  pine,  and  wear  ourselves  away  in  murmurings  and  com- 
plaints, becau^  we  are  not  the  recipients  of  kindness,  when  our  entire 
disease  and  malady  is  this — that  we  oursehes,  tk  our  own  haluls,  modes 
of  thinking,  and  in  the  actions  of  our  dai' j  lives,  are  not  kind  enough. 
The  soothing  tone,  the  gentle  manner,  the  delicately  offered  service,  even 
when  no  great  attraction  wins  it  from  \i& — the  prompt  imshrinldng  effort 
on  occasions  of  more  pressing  urgency — the  generous  thought  that  makes 
allowance  for  all  human  faults  and  weakiraBaes,  sad  the  iramilily  that 
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leads  to  reverence  of  all  good,  wherever  found — these  all  are  heaven- 
appointed  medicines  for  the  mind  diseased,  which  would  do  more  to  cure 
the  secret  sorrows  of  the  craving  soul,  than  if  that  soul  were  in  itself  the 
sole  recipient  of  all  the  kindness  ever  practised  in  the  world. 

Morton  had  saved  the  child  ;  but  the  wretched  father  was  gone — gone 
•—DO  one  ventured  to  pronounce  whither ;  for  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  perished  in  the  execution  of  an  act  of  malignant  destruction,  the 
agent  of  others,  all  as  maliciously  disposed  as  himself,  but  all  still  left  to 
see  the  folly  of  such  wanton  mischief,  and  to  grow  wiser  by  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  spectacle. 

Peter  Garnet  had  done  more  than  so  weak  an  agent  might  have  been 
expected  to  effect ;  but  he  had  not  done  all  that  was  comprehended  in 
his  commission.  That  particular  point  to  which  he  had  directed  his  un- 
certain steps  was  the  scene  of  his  own  previous  labors,  and  he  was  there- 
fore able  to  know  that  by  the  removal  of  one  part  of  the  barrier  erected 
against  the  side  of  the  ftver,  there  was  a  chance  that  the  swollen  waters 
would  efifect  a  wider  passage  for  themselves.  Thus  far  his  work  had 
been  accomplished,  and  the  consequence  was  the  sudden  rushing  in  of 
the  flood  which  has  been  described — the  consequence  to  him  a  very 
natural  one — that,  unable  to  maintain  his  footing  against  the  increased 
force  of  the  waters,  he  was  swept  away,  and  whirled  in  with  the  rush 
and  the  roar  of  the  devouring  elements.  All  that  Morton,  by  the  utmost 
strength  of  his  giant  power  could  do,  was  to  snatch  the  dress  of  the  child 
after  ner  hold  of  her  father  had  been  loosened,  and  her  small  light  flgure 
lay  for  a  moment  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  tide. 

Poor  child  !  she  was  still  unconscious  of  her  losy. — unconscious  of  her 
life.  Who  shall  take  care  of  that  treasure  for  her,  or  why  should  it  be 
worth  keeping,  for  she  has  now  no  father — no  friend  in  the  wide  world  ? 
Is  there  not  room  for  her  in  the  cold  bosom  of  him  who  has  just  snatched 
her  from  the  arms  of  death  ? 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

AlS  the  remote,  imheeded  dropping  of  some  little  mountain  streamlet, 
far  away  amongst  untrodden  solitudes,  finds  welcome  and  companionship 
with  other  streamlets  equally  unheeded,  and  then  with  others  still,  until 
they  dance  together  down  the  mountain's  side,  collecting  other  stream- 
lets as  they  go,  and  thus  rejoicing  in  accumulated  strength  and  power  to 
fertilixe  and  beautify  the  valleys  where  they  roll,  after  having  gn>wn  into 
a  deep,  united,  broad,  and  swelling  river, — so  the  small  streams  of  human 
existence,  remote  from  observation,  unknown  and  unacknowledged  by  the 
world's  great  family,  meet  in  the  loneliness  of  some  vast  social  solitude — 
for  even  society  has  solitudes  more  desert  and  more  bare  than  ever  yet 
was  trod  by  camel's  weary  foot,  or  scoured  by  hungry  lion  in  its  fruitless 
thirst  for  prey — so  the  small  streams  of  human  life  and  feeling  meet  and 
mix  their  sympathies,  and  grow  into  sweet  fellowship,  and  welconip  U*  th<'ir 
bosom  other  hidden  and  neglected  streams,  until  the  force  of  sui-h  united 
waters  comes  to  be  a  noble  river,  flowing,  full,  and  beautiful,  wanting  no 
aid  nor  ministry  in  its  beneficent  and  graceful  course,  but  all-sufficient  of 
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itself  to  bear  and  to  dispense  the  social  blessings  of  a  rational  enstenc«b 
with  all  the  softer  amenities  and  more  intense  enjoyments  of  indissoluble 
union,  harmony,  and  peace. 

Those  who  have  suffered  deeply  best  know  the  happiness  of  such  union 
— such  peace.  Perhaps  it  b  necessary  to  have  suffered,  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  the  blessing.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  conteom* 
ed,  in  order  to  feel  the  happiness  of  a  firm  footing,  and  an  honorable 
place,  among  the  hearts  and  homes  of  human  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  been  cast  off,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  happiness  of 
cordial  recognition.  Perhaps  it  b  necessary  to  have  been  lonely  and  des- 
olate— to  have  stood,  as  it  were,  amidst  a  mountain  solitude,  hearing  no 
sound  but  the  throbbing  of  one's  own  full  heart,  and  listening  in  vain  to 
find  its  echo— perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  have  looked  abroad  amidst  such 
stillness,  and  seen  no  sheltering  roof,  nor  smoke  of  hospitable  hearth,  but 
ever  and  ever  the  stem  aspect  of  cold  snows,  and  craggy  rocks, — and  so 
gazed  on,  tearless,  and  voiceless,  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  beauty 
of  the  peopled  valley,  the  gathering  in  of  social  fellowship,  the  blazing 
fire,  the  evening  meal,  the  couch  of  rest, — above  all,  the  welcome  voice 
which  says,  "  Come  in,  poor  weary  one,  thy  feet  are  bleeding  with  our 
mountain  crags ;  I,  too,  have  wandered  far  amid  yon  soUtudes,  and  lost 
my  way ;  come  in,  and  dwell  amongst  us,  and  take  comfort.  There  is 
room  enough  for  thee ;  come  in,  beloved  child,  and  be  no  more  an  orphan 
and  alone. 

It  was  with  much  of  this  feeling  of  welcome  and  recognition  that  Kate 
Staunton  found  a  place  beside  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lee ;  and  it  added  greatly 
to  her  satisfaction  in  making  this  change,  that  the  place  was  a  useful  one. 
In  fact,  it  demanded  from  a  kind  heart  and  willing  hand,  such  constant 
occupation,  that  httle  time  was  left  for  the  indulgence  of  melancholy 
musing,  or  even  for  that  absorption  in  private  sorrow,  which  any  one  simi- 
larly situated  might  well  have  beea  pardoned  for  yielding  to  at  times,  and 
which  even  Kate,  with  all  her  activity,  and  all  her  desire  to  be  serviceable 
to  others,  could  not  always  master  herself  so  far  as  to  avoid. 

Mrs.'  Lee,  with  a  true  woman's  heart,  had  watched  over  the  invalid 
until  something  like  a  mother's  love  had  been  awakened  towards  him ; 
nor  could  a  mother's  tenderness  have  prompted  more  unceasing  kindness, 
and  unsparing  effort,  than  marked  the  long  course  of  her  solicitude  in  dis- 
charging the  arduous  duties  which  had  so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon 
her.  For  the  sake  of  her  own  health,  it  was  high  time  that  her  duties 
should  be  shared  with  some  one  at  least  equally  able  to  sustain  them ; 
and  no  one  rejoiced  so  much  as  Arnold  Lee,  when  he  found  that  this  post 
was  assigned  to  his  cousin. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  where  was  the  tender,  the  affectionate,  the  devoted 
sister,  all  this  time — society's  sweet,  amiable,  and  disinterested  one,  who 
could  lean  so  gently  on  its  bosom,  and  believe  its  empty  flatteries,  and 
never  dream  that  she  was  both  deceiving,  and  deceived  ? 

As  weeks  and  months  rolled  on,  and  brought  the  gloomy  winter,  with 
its  many  storms,  this  tender  and  devoted  sister,  whom  nothing  could 
have  wearied,  or  won  away  from  her  long  faithful  service,  but  the  con- 
sideration of  a  higher,  more  important  duty,  the  duty  of  doing  good 
under  a  more  imperative  and  urgent  form, — this  unselfish,  kind,  and 
generous  performer  of  good  works,  nad  found  another  duty  higher  still— 
at  once,  as  she  believed,  more  holy,  and  more  commanding.     It  must  be 
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acknowledged  that  the  last-found  duty  was  incompatlhlc  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  others ;  but  no  single  individual  could  be  requirea  in 
their  own  person  to  perform  every  good  work  at  once.  A  free  and  judi- 
cious choice  was  open  to  all ;  and  the  more  pure  the  heart,  the  more  en- 
tire the  devotedness  to  duty  in  the  abstract,  the  higher  would  be  the 
direction  of  the  purpose  in  this  choice,  the  more  select  and  sacred  both 
the  aspirations  of  the  heart,  and  the  determination  of  the  will. 

We  will  not  say  that  in  making  this  selection  amongst  her  many  duties, 
Edith  Egerton  prayed,  and  believed  she  prayed  fervently,  to  be  directed 
aright — prayed  and  believed  that  she  was  directed  in  the  way  she  wished 
to  go  ;  but  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  say  that  such  has  often  been  the 
case  with  self-deceivers  like  Edith,  who  toill  not  see  the  truth,  and  such 
the  fatal  lengths  to  which  they  have  extended  their  credulity,  while  in 
reality  led  on  by  nothing  better  or  more  noble  than  vanity  and  self- 
indulgence. 

But  respecting  this  new  and  paramount  duty ;— of  course,  Kate  Staunton 
must  be  consulted,  not  because  she  was  preferred  before  other  friends, 
but  because  she  usually  happened  to  be  nearest  whenever  the  full  heart 
was  overcharged  with  its  accumulated  load  of  duties,  and  needed  to  un- 
burden itself.  Kate  tried  to  be  a  willing  listener,  too,  but  slie  only  ac* 
oomplished  this  object  so  far  as  an  appearance  of  willingness  extended. 
That  appearance,  however,  proved  quite  sufficient  for  one  who  was 
usually  so  wrapped  up  in  her  own  feelings  and  sources  of  interest,  as  to 
make  but  few  discoveries  relating  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others ; 
and  thus  a  conversation  which  developed  the  dawning  of  a  new  duty 
went  on. 

It  had  for  some  time  been  evident  both  to  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  niece,  that 
the  lively  affection  professed  by  Miss  Egerton  for  her  uncle,  wsi*  beginning 
to  wane.  Her  constant  attendance  upon  him  through  the  greater  por- 
tion of  every  day,  was  still  continued.;  but  instead  of  lamenting,  as  at 
first,  that  uncertainty  in  his  plans  and  movements  which  prevented  her 
finding  a  settled  home  beneath  his  protection,  she  now  more  frequently 
expressed  her  conviction  that  all  had  been  rightly  ordered  as  related  to 
herself;  and  as  she  believed,  in  a  manner  likely  to  tend  ultimately  to  a 
much  greater  amount  of  good,  than  could  have  been  efifected  by  her  res* 
idence  in  the  same  house  ; — not,  as  she  often  took  the  pains  to  assert- 
not  by  any  means  that  her  afifection  for  her  uncle  had  experienced  any 
abatement,  but  that  she  had  lately  begun  to  see  her  own  position,  and  the 
duties  required  of  her,  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  were  at 
one  time  presented  to  her  view. 

After  one  day  making  this  observation  to  Kate  Staunton,  the  latter  ob- 
served very  naturally,  though  not  with  any  strong  indication  of  emotion, — 
"As  regards  your  brother,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  altogether  so,*'  rcpUed  Miss  Egerton,  at  the  same  time  looking 
extremely  serious  and  impressive.  "  To  be  entangled  by  too  many  duties 
is  generally  to  perform  none  in  an  efficient  manner.  It  is  consequently  the 
part  of  the  wise — and  I  u.se  the  word  in  its  highest  sense — it  is  the  part 
of  the  wise  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall  best  satisfy  the  claims  of  con- 
science, and  of  benevolence  to  our  iellow-beings." 

*'  Unquestionably,'*  replied  Kate ;  ''  in  such  a  selection  would  lie  the 
highest  wisdom,  if  we  could  exist  in  this  world  entirely  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent agents.     But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  claims  of  duty  grow  around 
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us  from  childhood,  and  are  appointed  for  as  by  the  divine  Disposer  of  out 
lives  and  circumstances." 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  observed  Miss  Egerton,  with  an  approving 
smile ;  "and  1  am  happy  to  find  you  really  better  iniformed  on  these  im- 
portant subjects  than  our  previous  conversation  had  led  me  to  suppose. 
But,  to  my  own  part  and  lot  in  these  duties.  After  many  conflicts  ci 
mind,  deeper  than  I  can  describe  to  you,  and  more  trying  to  my  feelings, 
as  involving  the  tearing  asunder  of  many  strong  and  natural  ties,  I  believe 
I  have  at  hist  come  to  see  clearly  that  the  finger  of  duty  points  out  to  me 
a  very  serious  change  in  my  own  personal  circumstances." 

**  Ah  !"  said  Kate ;  "  I  miderstand  you  now.  It  is  some  advantageous 
marriage  you  are  contemplating.     Is  it  not  ?" 

Miss  Egerton  shook  her  head  ominously,  and  cast  down  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  would  have  said — '*  there  is  much  to  fear."  But  in  spite  oi  herself, 
her  fluttering  eyelids,  which  refused  to  close,  and  which  thus  allowed  to 
escape  the  brilliant  fliash  of  those  exulting  eyes ;  the  smile  which  played 
about  her  Ups ;  and  the  softened  blush  which  rose  and  spread  itselif  over 
her  rounded  cheek  and  snowy  temples ;  all  disclosed  the  secret  confidence 
of  her  heart,  that  in  the  step  she  was  contemplating  there  was  every 
thing  she  wished  for  to  be  hoped. 

"Come,"  said  Kate,  rather  amused  at  the  flimsy  pretence  under  which 
this  real  exultation  was  attempted  to  be  concealed ;  "  come.  Miss  Eger- 
ton, you  may  as  well  tell  me  all  at  once.  I  see  your  happiness  is  strug- 
ghng  to  burst  forth.     Let  me  hear  all  about  it,  and  rejoice  with  you." 

But  Miss  Egerton  still  shook  her  head,  and  looked  determinedly  grave. 
There  was  "  pity,"  she  said,  "  deep  pity,"  m\ngled  with  the  emotions 
which  influenced  her. 

"  If  I  held  the  office  of  adviser,"  observed  Kate,  "  I  should  warn  you 
agrainst  marrying  from  pity.  It  is  a  bad  beginning,  Miss  Egerton.  A 
woman  should  look  up  to  her  husband,  not  down  ;  and  the  man  who  has 
stooped  to  gain  his  purpose  by  inspiring  pity,  will  be  sure  to  indemnify 
himself  in  future  for  his  temporary  loss  of  dignity." 

Miss  Egerton  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up  as  if  perfectly 
awe-struck  at  the  iron-heartedness  which  this  observation  implied.  "  I 
forgive  you,"  said  she,  *'  because  it  is  in  keepiag  with  your  own  conduct 
to  speak  in  this  unfeeling  and  unfeminine  manner — ^indeed  I,  above  all 
people,  ought  to  forgive  you." 

Miss  Egerton  looked  down,  and  was  covered  with  blushes.  There  was 
more  in  her  manner  and  her  expression  than  Kate  could  well  understand. 
A  strange  suspicion  flashed  across  her  mind.  And  yet  it  seemed  to  her 
impossible — so  soon  too.  Huit  made  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  for 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  in  no  i-espect  remarkable.  Her  own  appear- 
ance and  manner  became  no  less  changed  than  that  of  her  companion. 
The  conversation  was  no  longer  a  trifling  piece  of  badinage  to  her — nor 
tiie  interview  a  mere  study  of  character.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  she  should  know  more— that  she  should  know  all ;  and  she  now 
spoke  with  the  tone  and  look  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  demand  a  hearing 
of  the  whole  truth. 

"  My  time  is  precious,"  said  she.  "  Perhaps,  Miss  Egerton,  you  will  be 
more  circumstantial  and  direct  in  what  you  have  to  say." 

Edith  looked  up.  She  was  absolutely  terrified.  The  tone  in  which 
those  short  words  were  uttered,  and  the  expres^on  <^  the  eye  which  now 
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net  hers,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  torn  away  the  gossamer  veil  in  which 
)he  had  been  endeavoring  to  shroud  herself.  For  an  instant  she  beheld 
herself  with  something  of  the  clear  vision  of  those  truth-loving  eyes ;  and 
during  that  instant,  a  picture  flitted  before  her,  which  she  would  have  done 
well  to  lay  hold  of,  and  to  contemplate — which  she  would  have  done  well 
to  examine,  and  lay  upon  her  heart.  But  such  was  not  her  habit,  or  her 
purpose.  The  truth,  unfortunately,  as  it  related  to  herself,  had  no 
attractions  for  her ;  and,  as  she  was  studying  how  again  to  take  up  the 
further  plausibilities  of  her  story,  she  was  stiU  more  startled  by  an  abrupt 
inquiry  from  her  companion,  as  to  the  name  of  the  other  party  concerned 
in  the  transaction  of  duty  which  she  was  contemplating. 

**  Be  honorable,  be  straightforward,  Miss  Egerton,"  said  Kate ;  "  and 
tell  me  at  once  who  it  is.  I  have  no  wbh  to  pry  into  your  secrets  ;  bat 
since  you  have  forced  upon  me  this  half  confidence,  I  have  a  right,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  insist  upon  knowing  more.'' 

"  Really,  Miss  Staunton,"  said  Edith,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  you  are 
■o  harsh — so  hasty.     You  deprive  me  of  the  power  of  speaking." 

"  I  am  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  is  hasty"  replied  Kate, 
with  marked  emphasis  upon  the  word ;  "  nor  yet  the  only  person  who  t% 
harsh.  But  let  that  pass.  Is  the  change  you  are  contemplating,  a 
marriage  with  Arthur  Hamilton  V* 

Miss  Egerton  was  taken  by  surprise.  She  could  not  say  no,  and  shr 
dared  not  say  yes.  It  was  not  necessary  to  say  either.  Her  looks  aai 
her  manner  were  sufficiently  intelligible ;  and  while  she  endeavored  to 
regain  her  self-possession,  so  as  to  proceed  with  a  detail  of  the  various 
reasons  which  had  induced  her  to  regard  this  step  as  a  sacred  duty  laid 
upon  her,  and  one  which,  from  the  pre-eminence  of  its  own  claims,  very 
properly  took  precedence  of  all  other  duties ;  her  companion,  much  more 
successfully  struggled,  not  in  vain,  to  obtain  sufficient  mastery  over  her* 
self  to  speak  with  as  much  firmness  and  composure  as  if  she  had  been 
discussing  a  subject  of  ordinary  interest.  It  was,  in  fact,  her  womanly 
pride  that  sustained  her  here.  She  would  not  have  become  an  object  oif 
pity  to  Edith  f^erton  for  the  world.  She  did  not  even  regard  herself  as 
a  person  to  be  pitied.  She  was  rather  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  had 
a  fortunate  escape ;  and  if  the  conffict  which  resulted  in  her  rescue  had 
left  her  lacerated,  bleeding,  and  agonized,  they  were  not  dishonorable 
wounds  which  she  was  enduring ;  and,  what  was  more,  they  were  under 
the  process  of  healing,  and  already  gi\4ng  promise  of  efiectual  cure.  It 
was  therefore  equally  beneath  her  dignity,  and  beyond  her  prescribed 
limit  of  female  delicacy,  to  make  these  wounds  the  subject  of  complaint ; 
especially  to  any  one  under  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Edith 
Egerton. 

Like  most  young  ladies  tenderly  situated,  and  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  do,  or  say,  the  feelings  of  the  tender  one,  in  the  first  instanoe, 
bad  found  vent  in  a  copious  flood  of  tears,  which  to  the  weeper  herself 
always  afforded  an  infallible  proof  of  her  excess  of  feeling  ;  and  which, 
when  contrasted  with  the  blanched  cheek,  clear  utterance,  and  unclouded 
gaxe  of  her  companion,  were  fresh  evidence  that  she  alone  was  the  party 
with  whom  feeling  was  habitual — nay,  even  with  whom  feeUng  waa 
possible.  Plncoumged  by  this  conviction,  and  confirmed  in  her  prevbns 
oelief,  that  because  of  her  excessive  feeling,  she  was  pre-eminently  fitted 
for  the  position  of  a  wife,  Edith  at  last  aummoned  ooumge  and  ability  Ic 
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speak ;  but  it  was  in  low,  soft  tones  that  she  did  so,  and  with  an  eyident 
desire  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  one  who  is  making  duty  the  first  and 
paramount  subject  of  consideration. 

*'  I  trust  it  will  be  all  for  the  best/'  said  she,  wipmg  her  streaming 
eyes — **  indeed,  I  hope  it  will.  I  am  sure  I  hare  sought  earnestly  to  be 
diirected  aright,  and — '* 

The  patience  of  Kate  Staunton  was  naturally  not  inexhaustible,  and 
&he  began  to  feel  symptoms  of  its  ebbing  away  too  fast. 

*'  Never  mind  fldl  that,"  said  she.  "  I  would  rather  you  should  tell 
me  when  the  marriage  is  to  be." 

Miss  Egerton  started.  She  was  "  shocked,"  she  said,  "  to  hear  thu 
subject  spoken  of  in  so  hurried  and  abrupt  a  manner.  There  were  so 
many  things  too,  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  stiU,"  she  added, 
"  involved  in  the  profoundest  secrecy ;  and  but  for  her  strong  sense  of 
duty,  she  should  scarcely  have  made  Miss  Staunton  acquainted  with  her 
position  in  relation  to  the  prospect  now  opening  before  her.  In  fact, 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way — great  difficulties  ;  but  these  must  be 
expected  in  a  world  where  the  right  path  is  seldom  a  smooth  or  an  easy 


one." 


"  You  are  very  independent,"  observed  Kate,  "  and  can  surely  do  as 
you  think  best.     You  have  no  parents,  and  your  brother — " 

"  It  is  not  from  my  brother,"  said  Miss  Egerton,  interrupting  her, 
'*  that  I  should  anticipate  any  difficulty,  even  if  he  were  in  circumstances 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  my  prospects.  It  is  from  my  uncle,  Mr. 
Johnstone." 

"The  claims  of  your  uncle,"  said  Kate,  "are  very  recent,  and  he  is 
but  an  uncle  after  all,  who  has  never  in  his  life  done  any  thing  for  you. 
Surely  you  are  not  so  far  bound  to  him,  as  to  give  up  for  his  pleasure  a 
prospect  of  securing  your  own  happiness  for  life." 

As  Kate  Staunton  said  this,  her  lips  trembled,  and  her  voice  almost 
£ailed  her ;  but  she  was  determined  not  to  betray  that  it  cost  her  any 
thing  to  utter  the  accustomed  phraseology  in  which  the  points  in  ques- 
tion are  familiarly  clothed ;  and  she  addressed  herself  to  one  who  was 
habitually,  though  tmconsciously  so  absorbed  in  herself,  and  her  own 
interests,  and  consequently  so  tmobservant  of  others,  that  unless  Elate 
had  actually  fallen  on  the  ^ound  in  the  agony  of  despair  before  her  face, 
she  would  have  remained  m  the  same  state  of  unbelieving,  unsympathi- 
zing  ignorance  of  what  she  was  feeling,  or  rather  had  felt,  on  the  subject 
now  under  discussion.  In  fact,  it  was  nothing  but  this  utter  blindness 
on  her  part,  this  total  destitution  of  all  apprehension  that  she  was,  or 
could  be  speaking  daggers  to  another,  while  prattling  about  herself  and 
her  prospects,  which  set  Kate  Staunton  at  ease  in  her  presence,  and  made 
her  feel,  under  the  glance  of  her  eye,  no  more  than  she  could  have  felt 
from  the  most  casual  look  of  the  merest  passer  by. 

Those  who  really  feel  are  the  quickest  to  perceive,  as  if  by  a  natural 
instinct,  when  their  souls  are  look^  into ;  and  had  a  searching  eye  with 
this  power  and  this  purpose  met  those  of  Kate  Staunton,  she  would  have 
shrunk  as  from  a  basilisL  As  it  was,  she  stood  erect,  composed,  and 
altogether  self-possessed.  The  deep  secrets  of  her  soul  were  not  pene- 
trated— the  book  of  her  hidden  life  was  not  opened ;  or  if  it  was,  the 
language  in  which  that  book  was  written,  was  an  unknown  tongue  to 
those  with  whom  she  habitually  conversed,  and  never  more  so  than  m 
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the  present  instance.  Thus  it  was,  then,  that  she  had  spoken  freely, 
carelessly,  and  used,  without  difficulty,  that  common  language  in  which 
her  heart  was  not  concerned. 

It  was  evident  to  the  more  penetrating  eye  of  Kate  Staunton,  that 
Miss  Egerton  labored  under  some  painful  apprehension  in  relation  to  the 
realization  of  her  hopeful  and  agreeable  prospects.  She  looked  more 
anxious  and  harassed  than  Kate  had  ever  seen  her  before ;  and  the  lat- 
ter might  be  forgiven  if  she  yielded  for  a  few  moments  to  the  womanly 
propensity  of  putting  her  companion  to  a  little  unnecessary  pain,  br 
touching,  not  very  tenderly,  the  point  where  she  guessed  the  chief  dim- 
.^ulty  to  lie. 

"  Your  uncle,"  obsen'ed  Kate,  '*  is  of  course  acquainted  with  your  cir- 
cumstances and  wishes  ?" 

Miss  Egerton  shook  her  head,  and  looked  even  more  grave  than  before. 

"  You  are  at  least  certain  of  his  approbation  V*  pursued  Kate. 

"  I  wish  I  was,  or  could  be  certain  of  it,"  replied  Edith,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  *'  Dear  man,  he  is  every  day  calculating  more  and  more 
upon  my  living  with  him.  This  winter  has  tried  his  constitution  severely. 
He  is  about  removing  to  the  south  of  France,  and  expects  that  I  shiul 
accompany  him." 

"  And  you  allow  him  to  so  on  with  this  expectation  ?" 

"  Thus  far,  I  have ;  but  he  must  be  undeceived." 

"  Why  not  at  once  tell  him  the  truth  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  of  his  anger." 

"  You  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  from  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  conviction  would  be  the  same  in  my  own  mind,  that  I 
bad  caused  such  anger,  had  disturbed  his  peace,  and  probably  shortened 
his  Ufe." 

"  You  have  argued  with  me.  Miss  Elgerton,  that  since  we  cannot  per- 
form two  opposing  duties,  it  is  the  part  of  all  right-minded  persons  to 
choose  the  highest,  and  the  most  sacred.  If  such  be  your  selection,  if 
you  have  found  a  higher  duty  than  that  of  devoting  yourself  to  your  uncle, 
why  should  you  trouble  yourself  about  his  anger  ?  You  will  at  all  events 
have  a  clear  conscience. 

"  It  is  a  very  serioiis  thing.  Miss  Staunton,  to  disappoint  and  grieve  an 
aged  relative,  like  Mr.  Johnstone." 

"  And  lose  the  chance  of  inheriting  his  property  ?" 

"  Miss  Staunton,  you  are  really  so  abrupt — so  wanting  in  delicacy  ?" 

"  I  like  the  truth.  Miss  Egerton." 

"  You  cannot  like  it  more  than  I  do ;  but  we  may  like  the  truth,  and 
have  sensitive  feelings  too.  At  the  same  time,  I  grant,  that  the  loss  ot 
my  uncle's  partial  favor  does  involve  a  good  deal  beyond  the  miTc  satis- 
Daction  of  being  essential  to  his  happiness,  and  instrumental  in  his  good. 
It  involves  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  to  which  the  Christian  cann^it,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  incfifferent ;  and  I  confess  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  in- 
creased means  of  benevolence,  and  upon  the  influence  whicn  such  means 
insure  to  the  philanthropist,  with  no  small  amount  of  satisfaction.  I  have 
even  questioned,  within  myself,  how  far  it  may  be  justifiable  to  throw 
aside  such  means,  when  nearly  within  one's  grasp ;  seeing,  you  know, 
how  much  they  may  be  abused  by  falling  into  other  hands.' 

"  I  perfectly  understand  you  now,  Miss  Egerton.  You  are  afraid  you 
aamiot  secure  both  a  husband,  and  a  fortune." 
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«  Really,  Miss  Staunton,  you  are  absolutely  coarse,  as  well  as  unfeel- 
ing. I  should  not  have  thought  any  young  lady  capable  of  expressing 
herself  in  such  a  manner." 

**  I  am  only  interpreting  your  own  words.  You  cannot  deny  that  I  am 
right,  as  to  their  true  meaning.  You  cannot  deny  that  I  am  clear  in  n^ 
yiew  of  your  true  position.  Describe  it  as  you  will,  clothe  it  in  what 
colors  you  may,  the  truth  is  the  same.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  looking 
at  truth  through  the  softened  medium,  or  the  tinted  ^ass,  which  you  em- 
ploy. I  Uke  to  contemplate  truth  as  it  is,  and  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
persuade  myself  that  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own  which  needs  no  artificial 
coloring.  True,  there  are  ugly  truths ;  but  let  them  be  ugly  stilL  The  § 
world — society — we  ourselves  can  gain  nothing  by  endeavoring  to  make  ^ 
what  in  itself  is  hideous  look  otherwise  than  as  it  is.  I  call  the  fact  of  your 
present  position,  halting  between  love  and  money,  an  uply  tnUh  ;  though 
it  is  one  which  the  world  endeavors,  with  all  its  might,  to  clothe  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hide  its  inherent  repulsiveness.  You  may  not  perceive 
that  it  is  so,  because  you  habitually  close  your  eyes  upon  what  you  do 
not  like  to  behold.  But  remember  this,  Miss  Egerton,  if  you  are  blind  to 
the  Ugly,  you  are  also  blind  to  the  beautiful ;  and  there  are  beautiful 
truths  in  the  world — truths  connected  with  woman's  love  too,  so  beauti- 
ful as  to  make  the  beholder  forget  all  the  hideousness  and  depravity  of 
the  opposite  picture  of  human  life.  I  could  tell  you  of  a  love  to  which 
the  same  choice  was  ofifered,  and  it  flinched  not,  consulted  not  with  others, 
but  made  its  own  selection  unhesitatingly ;  and  went  straight  onward  to 
poverty  and  destitution,  knowing  that  it  did  so ;  and  yet  repented  not 
No ;  did  not  even  repent  after  it  had  lost  all  the  golden  fortune,  and  the 
love  of  many  years ;  for  the  heart  that  could  make  this  sacrifice  would  be 
incapable  of  repentmg  of  it,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

"  I  call  this  a  beautiful  truth,  Miss  Egerton.  And  if  it  is  one  to  weep 
over,  such  tears  as  you  can  never  know,  it  is  not  the  less  beautiful  for 
being  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  sorrow. 

"  But  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  me.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should.  I  would  recommend  you  to  find  another  confidant  on  the  subject 
we  have  discussed  this  evening.  It  is  one  on  which  I  beg  to  decline  the 
distinction  of  being  your  adviser. '* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

There  are  long  hours  in  woman's  patient  watching  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  which  no  pen  records,  and  of  which  no  observant  eye  takes 
note.  It  is  said  that  she  lives  for  display,  that  her  element  is  flattery,  and 
that  the  hope  of  distinction  is  the  great  stimulus  of  her  meritorious 
actions.  But  those  who  thus  speak  of  her  can  surely  never  have  visited 
the  chambers  in  which  disease  lies  lingering  day  by  day,  and  night  by 
night.  Not  that  disease  which  is  the  result  of  some  great  calamity,  nor 
that  which  threatens  a  great  public  loss,  for,  on  such  occasions,  and  while 
the  sudden  shock  gives  vigor  and  interest  to  every  mind,  it  is  often  the 
first  step  to  popularity  to  be  first  at  the  bedside  of  suffering;  but  the 
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disease  which  lasts  and  lingers  until  interest  dies  away,  and  patience 
wearies,  and  the  sick  are  mingled  with  the  dead  in  the  thoughts  and 
memories  of  the  living,  so  far  as  they  are  remembered  or  thought  of  at 
all.  It  is  then  that  the  silent  watchers  die  with  them,  and  all  the  world 
forgets  both  the  patient  and  the  nurse. 

But  it  is  then  that  woman's  truth  is  tried,  and  beautiful,  most  beautiful 
it  that  which  stands  the  test  of  this  long  trial.  A  little  help  to  the  un- 
fortunate, a  little  visitation  of  the  sick,  a  httle  smoothing  of  the  pillow,  a 
little  kind  inquiry  day  by  day,  a  little  ministering  too,  to  a  faiHnff  or 
capricious  appetite,  and  some  imagine  they  have  done  their  part,  calling 
§  auch  duties  sweet.  And  so,  unquestionably,  they  are.  But  let  them  try 
^  the  situation  of  being  altogether  left  with  the  poor  helpless  one ;  of  hold- 
iDg,  in  whatever  may  take  place,  the  sole  responsibility ;  of  sitting  day 
by  day  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  one  dark  chamber ;  and  even  where 
the  eye  is  sufficiently  intelligent  to  see,  the  ear  sufficiently  alive  to  hear, 
of  having  nothing  new  to  tell,  nor  means  of  interest  or  amusement  beyond 
the  narrow  sphere  of  that  close  intercourse,  and  having  that  filled  up 
with  all  the  poor  wants  and  wishes  of  a  merely  phjrsical  existence. 

Yet  is  it  beautiful  to  see  how  women,  even  of  superior  minds — ^for  such 
are  libelled  when  the  world  speaks  of  them  as  less  calculated  than  the 
empty  and  the  low  for  the  discharge  of  duties  such  as  these — yet  is  it 
beautiful  to  see  how  women,  whose  souls  are  full  of  intelligence  and 
thought,  can  live  and  flourish  in  such  an  element  Yes,  and  bear  pre- 
cious flowers  and  fruit,  making  the  place  around  them  like  a  very  garden, 
and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  they  breathe  one  of  perpetual  refreshment, 
invigoration,  and  delight.  It  is  not  the  mere  kindness  of  the  heart,  and 
the  aptness  of  the  hand,  which  can  do  this.  There  needs  besides  a  higher 
intelligence,  too  little  valued  in  kind  offices,  as  if  the  body  were  alone  to 
^  be  considered.  There  needs  at  least  that  peculiar  kind  of  intelligence 
which  can  invest  the  merest  trifles  with  an  interest  worthy  of  being 
thought  about ;  which  can  amuse  as  well  as  elevate ;  and  which  can 
keep  up  the  general  tone  of  feeling  above  those  dregs  of  life,  that,  whe- 
ther ebbing  uist  away,  or  lying  stul  as  the  germ  of  a  renewed  existence, 
need  not  unnecessarily,  either  in  health  or  sickness,  be  made  the  entire 
subject  of  calculation,  thought,  and  care. 

If  Mrs.  Lee,  in  her  long  and  faithful  attendance  upon  the  neglected 
brother  was  not  quite  equal  to  all  this — and  there  were  many  reasons 
connected  with  her  own  painful  experience  why  she  should  not  be  always 
capable  of  commanding  her  thoughts  so  as  to  fix  them  with  effect  upon 
present  things — she  found  an  able  and  most  efficient  help  in  her  niece, 
Kate  Staunton.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  a  third  party,  if  nghtly  chosen, 
brings  always,  under  such  circumstances,  more  than  its  own  share  of  help 
towards  the  general  good. 

But,  besides  this  addition  to  the  comfort  and  support  of  Mrs.  Lee,  there 
were  favorable  symptoms  in  the  patient  himself,  which,  after  that  long 
season  of  solicituae,  she  hailed  with  as  much  delight  as  if  the  subject  of  her 
care  had  been  bound  to  her  by  the  nearest  ties  of  kindred  and  afiection. 
Indeed,  such  they  had  become  to  her  in  feeting,  if  not  in  very  truth  ;  for 
there  is  that  provision  in  the  breast  of  woman  K>r  what  she  may  bo  called 
to  do  and  to  endure  in  the  way  of  helping  and  sustaining  others,  thai 
whatever  she  is  thus  bound  to  by  her  sense  of  duty,  she  grows  in  time 
to  love»  and  thua  to  find  in  that  very  dotj  a  delight— -that  whaierer  ii 
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thus  thrown  helpless  and  uncared-for  upon  her  hands,  from  the  highest 
order  of  creatures,  down  to  the  wounded  bird,  or  the  forsaken  lamb,  she 
grows  to  love  that  pitiful  and  unprotected  creature,  not  in  the  proportkm 
of  its  merits,  but  of  its  need. 

Kate  Staunton  was  yet  too  young  and  too  inexperienced,  to  under- 
stand the  secret  of  this  harmony  in  woman's  lot,  between  the  most 
arduous  duties,  and  the  most  intense  enjoyments ;  and  she  consequently 
imagined  her  aunt,  under  present  circumstances,  the  most  pitiable  and 
self-denying  of  human  beings.  By  degrees,  however,  a  light  broke 
in  through  the  gloom  which  appeared  at  first  to  envelop  the  dark 
chamber.  By  degrees  Kate  herself  began  to  lose  something  of  that  quick 
and  living  sense  of  her  own  situation  which  had  for  some  time  been  eat- 
ing away  her  peace  of  mind.  By  degrees  her  interests  also  became  cen- 
tred within  the  narrow  space  of  that  scene  of  suffering  ;  and  her  sympa- 
thies naturally  mingling  with  those  of  her  aunt,  they  were  both  in  this 
manner  enabled  at  times  to  forget  their  individual  griefs,  and  to  rejoice 
together  in  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  which  had  in  reality  nothing  for  its 
foundation  but  the  goodness  of  their  own  hearts,  added  to  a  few  signs  of 
amendment  in  one  who  was  comparatively  a  stranger  to  both,  and  enUrely 
so  to  one. 

"  He  must  have  been  very  handsome,"  whispered  Kate  to  her  aunt 
one  day,  while  she  was  combing  out  the  beautiful  curls  of  black  and 
silken  hair  which  now  clustered  around  the  forehead  of  the  invalid ;  for 
such  had  long  been  hb  helpless  and  unconscious  condition,  that  a  brother 
or  a  child  could  not  have  been  tended  with  more  familiar,  as  well  as  affec- 
tionate care.  "  I  never  saw  such  long  eyelashes,"  Kate  went  on  to  say, 
"  nor  such  finely-marked  brows." 

But  while  she  said  this,  and  while  her  hand  was  gently  engaged  amongst 
the  flowing  curls,  those  long  eyelashes  were  raised,  and  the  dark  eyes 
from  beneath  looked  full  into  her  face  with  an  expression  of  intelligence 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before. 

It  was  very  naturally  her  first  impulse  to  start  back  and  hide  herse;]f ; 
but  the  lifted  finger  and  the  look  of  caution  from  her  aunt,  which  bade 
her  be  still,  were  understood  and  obeyed ;  and  in  another  moment  the 
name  of  Edith  was  breathed  into  her  ear,  in  a  tone  of  such  earnestness 
and  affection,  that  she  felt  not  only  compelled  to  remain,  but  to  remain 
quietly  under  the  appellation  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  reawaken- 
ing emotions  of  a  brother's  love,  without  the  power  to  discriminate 
beyond  the  perception  of  youth  and  kindness,  associated  with  a  female 
form. 

For  some  weeks  previous  to  this  time,  Henry  E^erton  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  his  medical  attendants  to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescence. 
Youth,  they  said,  was  so  much  in  his  favor — youth,  and  the  quiet  and 
repose  of  excellent  nursing.  Every  thing  depended  upon  his  mind,  on 
its  return  to  consciousness,  being  kept  from  any  violent  shock,  and  espe- 
cially from  returning  to  any  former  source  of  uneasiness.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  thought  best,  and  it  became  really  a  subject  of  general  con- 
gratulation with  those  who  were  interested  in  his  recovery,  that  the  sister 
had  discovered  for  herself  other  spheres  of  duty  which  kept  her,  for  the 
greater  portion  of  each  day,  widely  separated  from  her  brother.  Nor 
wati  it  a  difiicult  thing  under  present  circumstances,  so  to  impress  upon 
her  mind  the  importance  of  that  quiet  which  the  doctors  recommendedt 
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m  to  obtain  from  her,  a  not  very  reluctant  promise,  tbat  she  would  not 
Tint  the  sick-room  at  all.  "  It  was  a  painful  position/'  she  said  to  the 
mimerous  friends  at  whose  houses  she  was  in  the  habit  of  calling,  and  she 
eren  managed  to  shed  a  tear  or  two  at  some ;  but  the  privation  was» 
«pon  the  whole,  sustained  with  an  edifying  amount  of  patient  resignation. 

The  situation  in  which  Miss  Staunton  now  found  herself  placed  was 
somewhat  singular,  and  attended  with  no  small  amount  of  embarrass- 
ment to  one  who  was  habitually  a  lover  of  the  truth.  She  was  required, 
by  those  in  authority,  not  only  to  sustain  her  new  appellation,  but  to  con- 
tribute to  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  invalia,  that  she  was  really 
his  sister ;  and  thos  she  was  often  compelled,  at  his  request,  to  remain 
near  him,  to  answer  as  well  as  she  could  the  many  inqmries  which  his 
partially  awakened  memory  suggested,  and  even  to  hold  his  hand  in  hers, 
while  his  deep-searching  and  expressive  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face. 

*'  Edith,"  said  he  one  day,  while  gazing  in  this  manner,  "  you  have  cried 
away  your  beauty." 

Kate  was  too  much  a  woman  not  to  blush  deeply  at  this  remark ;  but 
in  spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  avoid  laughing,  and  the  blush  and  the 
Inngh  together,  called  forth  encomiums  upon  her  returning  charms,  which 
he^htened  the  one,  and  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  other. 

rerhaps  Kate  did  not  want  to  oe  thought  charming  now  by  any  one ; 
for  if  it  is  humiliating  to  be  praised  for  the  wrong  thing,  and  compli- 
mented upon  what  we  know  we  do  not  excel  in*,  nor  even  possess,  it  is 
something  worse  than  humiliating  to  be  admired  by  the  wrong  person — 
to  feel  that  the  eyes  to  which  we  are  perfectly  indifferent  are  resting  upon 
ns  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  which  we  would  almost  have  sold  a  birth- 
right to  secure  from  some  that  are  turned  away  forever. 

**  I  suppose  I  must  act  my  part,"  said  Kate  to  her  aunt  one  day,  "  bat 
it  is  utterly  revolting  to  my  feelings  to  be  listening  to  expressions  of  kind- 
ness which  do  not  belong  to  me,  and  of  affection  in  which  I  hold  no 
place." 

"  Think  of  illness,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  "  as  you  would  of  childhood — ^let 
those  things  pass  by  you  like  the  prattle  of  an  unconscious  infant.  Why 
should  they  touch  you  more  deeply  ?" 

**  You  know,"  said  Kate,  with  a  look  which  bespoke  compassion,  "  that 
my  life  has  been  very  lonely.  I  never  had  a  brother,  nor — nor — any  one 
to  bestow  much  affection  upon  me ;  and  when  I  listen  to  this  language 
from  a  stranger,  it  seems  sometimes  like  reminding  me  of  what  might  have 
been,  if  I  huu  been  differently  situated.  But  if  you  think,  dear  aunt,  that 
I  ouffht  to  boar  it,  I  will." 

"  1  do  think  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  ''  at  least  for  a  little  while ;"  and 
although  her  words  might  seem  cold  when  she  said  this,  she  knew  too 
well  the  wounded  spirit  she  was  dealing  with,  to  let  these  words  be  un- 
accompanied by  the  gentle  kiss  and  fond  caress  of  motherly  affection, 
which  conveyed  more  meaning  than  any  language  of  direct  compassion, 
love,  or  sympathy. 

"  Let  us  bear  on,  together,"  she  said,  "  and  try  to  forget  ourselves  in 
the  one  duty  that  lies  before  us.  I  am  the  last  person  that  would  ask 
you  to  deceive,  or  to  act  a  part,  especially  for  the  sake  of  serving  any 
selfish  end ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  those  of 
the  mind,  are  often  so  nearly  allied,  that  illness  has  to  be  treated  like  in- 
fsncy,  or  rather  like  insanity,  for  such  it  is  in  many  oC  its  featnras.    So 
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far  as  a  child  can  be  made  to  understand  truth,  it  is,  if  possible,  of  mofi 
importance  in  dealing  with  the  young,  than  the  old ;  but  in  the  etrij 
stages  of  imbecility,  and  especially  in  cases  of  disordered  intellect,  then 
is  a  kind  bnd  gentle  humoring  of  the  morbid  fancy  which  may  be  of  the 
utmost  benefit  in  recovery ;  and  as  yours  b  only  a  passive  submissioii  te 
an  erroneous  impression,  I  think  you  might  eaoly  submit  to  it  for  a  litile 
while." 

''But,"  said  Kate,  *^he  asks  me  such  strange  questions — questiooi 
which  it  b  impossible  for  me  to  answer." 

Of  what  aescription  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Lee. 

Chiefly,"  replied  Kate,  "  about  the  success  of  some  poems,  oi  other 
publications — ^I  cannot  exactly  tell  what ;  and  about  reviews,  and  pnblie 
notices,  and  a  host  of  things  of  that  description,  about  which  I  am  pro- 
foundly ignorant."  * 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  smiling — "  so  much  the  better. 
But  what  do  you  say  to  him  in  reply  ?" 

**  I  tell  him,"  said  Kate,  ''that  he  has  had  a  long  and  severe  illness, and 
we  have  had  nothing  to  do  either  with  poetry  or  reviews  through  the 
whole  of  that  long  time ;  and  when  he  wants  to  send  me  off  to  some 
library,  I  don't  know  where,  I  tell  him  I  am  ordered  not  to  leave  him; 
or  I  tell  him  any  thing  else  that  is  true,  and  not  irritating ;  for  I  can  dis- 
cover that  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  contradiction." 

"  There  is  a  worse  evil  than  that,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  connected  with  Ui 
past  experience.  He  has  been  all  his  life  fed  upon  flattery,  and  sostsined 
by  deception.  He  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the  truth  some  time  or 
other ;  for  he  has  a  delicate  and  superior  mind,  well  worthy  of  a  better 
fate  than  to  be  first  pampered  and  then  poisoned  by  \mwholesome  sweeto. 
If  you  and  I  remain  with  him,  we  shall  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in 
this  respect." 

"  Must  we  remain  with  him,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  You  are  at  liberty,"  replied  her  aunt,  "  whenever  you  like  to  leave 
us ;  but  I  shall  remain,  for  indeed,  I  know  not  how  my  poor  abilities  to 
be  useful  could  be  otherwise  bestowed,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  who  woold 
fill  my  place." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  his  sister  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee,  "  that  she  is  spreading  a  snare  for  her  own 
feet.  I  believe  she  is — ^but  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  on  this  subject  with  yon, 
my  dear  child." 

"Yes,  you  may,"  replied  Kate,  "you  may  talk  and  tell  me  eveiy 
thing.  I  believe  it  is  much  better  that  I  should  know,  and  I  wodd 
rather  hear  the  truth  from  you  than  from  any  one  else.  Come,  I  wiH 
help  you  to  begin,  for  I  know  with  whom  she  is  contemplating  a  maniigeii 
Now  we  understand  each  other  so  far.  I  should  like  to  know,  beyond 
this,  whether  in  her  admirable  selection  of  duties  she  has  managed  so  weB 
as  to  ensure  her  uncle's  fortune." 

"  I  believe  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  Indeed  I  have  strong  reasons  for 
suspecting  that  a  private  marriage  is  now  contemplated,  and  that  the  ap- 
probation of  the  uncle  is  to  be  afterwards  solicited." 

"They  will  never  obtain  it  on  those  terms,"  observed  Kate,  "if  I 
know  any  thing  of  an  old  man's  temper,  and  I  have  a  riirht  to  know  some- 
thing." 

"  Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.    "  All  the  world  could  tell  them  thak    (M 
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Mr.  Johnstone  has  no  real  affection  for  his  niece — how  should  he  ?  Ha 
only  wants  her  kind  attentions  as  a  nurse,  and  her  agreeable  person  and 
manners  as  an  ornament  to  his  establishment." 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Kate,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  and  utterly  lost  in  a 
fit  of  deep  musing. — "  What  a  pity  that  he  does  not  know  this — that  no 
friend  will  tell  him." 

"  Of  whom  arc  you  speaking  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

Kate  looked  up  suddenly,  as  one  might  start  out  of  a  dream,  and  a 
deep  crimson  spread  itself  all  over  her  face.  "  Oh !  aunt,"  she  said,  as  tho 
tears  rushed  into  her  eyes,  "  I  had  a  playfellow  when  I  was  a  young  girl 
who  was  very  kind,  and  very  fond  of  me,  and  I  of  him.  We  used  to 
laugh  together  in  the  sunshine,  for  we  cared  for  nothing  but  each  other ; 
and  I  often  fancied  we  were  like  two  boats  upon  a  summer  sea,  without 
pilot,  sail,  or  compass.  But  there  came  dark  weather,  as  you  know;  and 
the  boats  parted  company — so  let  it  be.  Yet  if  I  should  now  see  the 
lighter — gayer — and  more  beautiful  vessel  likely  to  dash  itself  upon  some 
hidden  rock,  could  I,  or  ought  I,  to  remain  silent  in  my  obscurity,  and  not 
send  to  it  even  a  word  of  warning  ?" 

"  My  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  and  slie  stooped  fondly  down,  for  Kate 
was  sitting  at  her  feet,  and  pressing  on  her  blushing  cheeks  a  kind  and 
motherly  kiss, — "  my  poor  dear  child,  she  said,  task  not  your  generous 
heart  with  any  further  duty  here.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  woman's  dignity, 
that  society  befriends  her  here,  and  lays  its  strictest  laws  upon  her,  not  to 
meddle  in  a  case  like  this.  You  would  be  mistaken,  child — ^your  noble 
feelings  altogether  misconstrued,  if  you  acted  thus.  So  far  from  ser%in^ 
the  parties  you  wish  to  serve,  it  would  be  thought,  and  nothing  could 
prevent  such  a  conclusion,  that  revenge  or  jealousy  had  dictated  the  in- 
terference. Believe  me  there  is  nothing  left  for  you,  but  passive  submis- 
sion. As  regards  yourself,  there  is  nothing  left  for  patience  now  to  do. 
As  regards  him — let  him  go  on,  seeking  and  serving  his  own  ends  ;  no 
matter  if  he  is  deceived,  and  disappointed." 

Mrs.  Lee  uttered  these  words  with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  indig- 
nation Ko  unusual  with  one  who  was  habitually  calm  and  self-possessed, 
that  Kate  looked  up  astonbhed ;  and  seeing  so  angry  an  expression  on 
that  usually  placid  countenance,  she  determined  to  pursue  the  subject 
no  further,  for  it  had  not  yet  become  to  her  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  she  heard  Arthur  Hamilton  spoken  harshly  of,  or  not. 

But  if  it  was  a  trial  to  Kate  Staunton  to  hear  that  name  associated 
with  censure,  and  contempt,  there  were  other  and  keener  trials  yet  await- 
ing her  in  connection  with  that  early  and  deep  affection  which  still  clung 
about  her  heart  with  such  pertinacity,  that  even  her  strong  conviction  of  her 
lover's  emptiness  of  soul,  and  general  worthlessness  of  character,  had  not 
yet  effected  for  her  a  total  cure.  So  far  from  this,  the  thousand  sensibilities 
connected  with  his  name  were  still  liable  every  moment  to  be  wounded. 
The  great  fact  of  their  entire  separation  was  ever  present  to  her  mind, 
and  she  had  not  one  lingering  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  but 
the  impression  left  by  this  great  shock  was  like  that  which  remains 
of  vitality  in  the  multitudinous  roots  and  fibres  of  a  tree,  after  the 
main  trunk  and  body  of  the  tree  has  been  cut  off  and  lies  dead  upon  the 
ground. 

It  happened  one  day,  not  long  after  this  conversation  with  her  aunt, 
that  being  sorely  pressed  for  information  abont  some  book  of  whieh  sIm 
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knew  nothing,  and  respecting  which  she  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  ioqiii- 
ries  of  Henry  Egerton,  she  determined  at  last  to  appeal  to  his  sister  os 
the  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  hastened  up  slairs  to  the  apartmenta 
occupied  by  Edith,  m  the  hope  of  finding  her  there ;  for  it  had  latelj 
been  observed,  that  from  some  cause  or  other,  she  was  more  at  boos 
than  usual,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  her  own  room. 

Kate  tapped  softly  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  heard  a  gentle  but 
animated  "  come  in,**  from  the  interior,  accompanied  by  what  seemed  to 
be  the  rustling  of  silks,  and  the  crumpling  of  muslin ;  and  as  she  opened 
the  door,  a  female  figure,  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  such  materiilt 
was  seen  in  the  act  of  escaping  into  an  inner  apartment,  or  dressing-rooiiL 

**  Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  anybody,"  said  Kate — "  I  shall  not  oceii* 
py  you  more  than  a  moment — ^your  brother — " 

But  before  she  could  utter  another  word,  she  was  most  unexpectedljr 
'  clasped  in  the  gentle  arms  of  the  fair  Edith,  and  kissed  with  as  much  ^h 
parent  afifection  as  if  she  had  been  the  dearest  friend  in  the  world. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?*'  thought  Kate,  but  she  did  not  ezpren 
her  surprise  in  any  other  manner  than  by  looking  round  the  room,  wfaioh 
was  strewn  all  over  with  fragments,  and  shreds-— pieces  of  ribbon,  and 

Sieces  of  lace,  with  here  and  there  a  scattered  flower,  and  all  of  the  most 
elicate  texture,  and  snowy  whiteness ;  except  that  in  some  was  the 
faintest  possible  tinting  of  pink,  yet  all  indicating  a  certain  kind  of  chanw* 
ter  in  the  preparations  now  going  on,  which  could  not  entirely  be  mie- 
taken. 

Kate  saw  at  once  what  was  the  meaning  of  these  preparations ;  nor 
was  the  meaning  of  that  blushing  conscious  Took  which  sat  smiJiz^  on  the 
lovely  countenance  of  Miss  Egerton,  more  difficult  to  interpret 

Edith  perceived  that  all  was  understood  ;  and  hastening  to  close  the 
inner  door  upon  the  figure  which  might  still  be  seen  sewing  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, she  returned,  when  she  had  done  so,  to  her  former  poatkm  by 
the  side  of  Kate,  whose  hand  she  took  gently  and  softly  into  both  ha 
own,  and  then  looked  full  into  her  face  with  the  most  tender  yet  pleased 
expression  imaginable. 

To  say  that  Kate  Staunton  was  not  tempted  to  strike  her  as  she  did  ao^ 
would  be  to  describe  a  being  more  than  human  ;  but  her  womanly  pride 
was  engaged  in  helping  her  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  perfect  self-pos- 
session, and  she  would  have  sufiered  torture  rather  than  have  betrayed 
at  such  a  moment,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  person,  that  she  was 
feeling  any  thing. 

"You  seem  to  be  very  busy,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  in- 
difference, and  Edith  turned  to  look  at  her  dresses  with  too  much  raptire 
and  excitement  to  perceive  the  choking  in  the  throat  with  which  theee 
words  were  accompanied. 

Ah !  those  preparations  for  a  wedding,  that  most  women  think  ao 
interesting  and  so  beautiful  as  almost  to  eclipse  the  interest  of  the  great 
event  itself,  they  have  been  gazed  at  by  many  sad  eyes  besides  those  of 
Kate  Staunton ;  and  well  it  is  when  such  are  not  the  eyes  of  the  destmed 
wearer  of  that  proud  array  of  shining  silks  and  snowy  laces !  Bui  in  the 
present  instance  there  were  no  tears  in  the  eyes  which  glanced  as  if  osan- 
ally,  and  quite  at  ease,  around  the  room  ;  and  except  for  a  flitting  cokir 
on  her  lips  and  cheeks,  now  and  then  giving  place  to  ashy  paleness,  the 
aountenance  of  Kate  Staonton  betrayed  no  sign  of  feeling. 
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'*  But  my  flowers/*  said  Edith,  darting  to  a  drawer,  **  you  must  see  my 
flowers.     There  never  was  any  thing  half  so  sweet  1" 

So  saying,  her  fair  hand  drew  forth  a  wreath  of  snowy  blossoms,  which 
she  placed  upon  her  own  lovely  brow,  and  turned,  perhaps  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  to  contemplate  the  effect  in  i\^e  glass ;  but  not  liking  the  exact 
position  of  one  sprig,  she  advanced  without  hesitation  towards  Kate,  and 
placed  the  wreath  upon  her  head,  in  order  to  arrange  it  more  entirely 
to  her  taste.  Had  the  head  upon  which  the  flowers  were  now  adjusted 
been  an  actual  block,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  her;  nor 
could  a  block,  even  of  marble,  have  remained  more  passive,  or  to  all 
appearance  more  unmoved. 

**  Ah  I  now  it  is  lovely,  perfectly  lovely  !**  said  she,  with  her  busy 
fingers  rustling  amongst  the  flowers ;  and  having  co  Jipleted  the  altera- 
tkm  she  desired,  she  led  her  block  towards  the  fflass,  and  turned  it 
about,  this  way  and  that,  in  order  that  it  might  behold  itself  also,  and  be' 
gratified  by  the  sight 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?**  exclaimed  Edith,  making  a  sudden  dis- 
covery, and  at  the  same  time  indulging  herself  with  a  fit  of  laughter ; 
"you  are  actually  closing  your  eyes.     1  never  saw  any  thing  so  absurd.'* 

Kate  had  not  intended  to  betray  herself  in  this  manner,  and  she  blushed 
deeply  to  find  she  had  been  detected  in  her  unwillingness  to  look  at  her- 
self in  the  glass,  while  adorned  with  this  particular  bridal  wreath,  of  all 
others. 

"  There  now,'*  said  Edith,  observing  her  blushes ;  "  you  look  handsome 
oow — ^really  quite  handsome.  I  never  saw  you  look  so  well  before.  I 
do  think  it  would  become  you  to  be  a  bride. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Kate  Staunton,  naturally  impet- 
uous, restrained  the  rising  of  a  fit  of  actual  passion,  which  might  have  ex- 
ploded in  a  burst  of  bitterness,  as  useless  as  it  would  have  been  incom- 
prehensible. Happily  for  the  preservation  of  her  dignity,  the  loud  ring- 
ing of  a  bell  announced  that  she  was  wanted  by  her  aunt,  and  that  sound 
at  once  brought  back  her  self-possession,  and  restored  to  her  recollection 
the  reason  why  she  had  sought  Miss  Egerton's  private  apartment. 

She  now  asked  for  the  book  which  she  had  been  in  search  of,  but  no 
book  could  Edith  remember.  In  fact,  every  thing  had  vanished  from 
her  mind,  except  the  all-absorbing  event  for  which  she  was  preparing. 

There  was  urgent  need  why  she  should  extract  from  the  event  as  much 
pleasure  as  possible.  The  time  was  fast  coming  when  the  supply  would 
scarcely  be  equal  to  the  demand. 

But  while  one  of  the  parties  implicated  in  this  interesting  transaction 
was  thus  hnppily  engaged,  was  the  other  equally  happy?  Busy  he 
might  be,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  thotight  about  and  done,  in 
order  that  the  whole  affair  might  be  carried  through  in  a  style  corres- 
ponding with  the  position  which  both  parties  had  assumed  before  the  ad- 
miring gaze  of  a  wide  circle  of  society.  It  is  true  the  marriage  was  to  be 
a  private  one,  so  private  that  old  Mr.  Johnstone  was  to  know  nothing  of 
H  mitil  all  was  over,  and  a  short  trip  effected,  and  then  a  scene  got  up, 
and  a  reconciliation  brought  about,  all  as  privately  as  possible,  and  yet  so 
effectix^fly^  that  Mrs.  Noms  should  describe  it  wherever  she  went,  as  "  the 
most  exquisite  thing  in  the  worid" — "  quite  a  study  ;"  and  so  forth. 

Yet  still,  notwithstanding  the  agreeable  features  of  this  picture,  upon 
which  Edith  so  eloquently  detcanted.  mtogling  her  duties  with  every  por- 
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lioD  of  it,  by  way  of  givinff  it  more  efifect,  Arthur  Hamilton  knew  quite 
enough  of  the  world,  and  of  human  nature,  to  conceive  it  more  than 
probable  the  old  West  Indian  would  be  more  enraged  than  touched  with 
tenderness  by  the  contemplated  event,  however  artistically  it  might  be 
brought  before  his  notice,  or  even  laid  at  his  feet.  He  knew,  too,  quite 
enough  of  his  own  scantiness  of  means,  and  emptiness  of  resources, — abovo 
all,  quite  enough  of  his  own  overdrawing  of  every  available  chance  of  ob- 
taining money,  even  previous  to  this  interesting  emergency,  to  be  sorely 
perplexed  as  the  time  drew  near,  about  raising  a  suok  sufficient  ibr  the 
kind  of  display  which  it  was  equally  agreeable  to  both  parties  to  make^ 
In  fact,  it  had  never  been  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton that  plans  had  been  laid  for  risking  a  marriage  at  all  on  such  pre- 
carious conditions ;  but  his  gallantry  was  put  to  the  test  by  the  lady  her- 
self proposing  this  plan ;  and  she  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  artifice 
'and  deception,  earned  on  under  the  specious  pretext  of  doing  good  and 
actiDg  from  duty,  that  she  had  more  faith  in  a  scheme  secretly  laid  and 
secretly  carried  out,  than  in  any  open  and  straight-forward  transaction. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  very  serious  dilemma  into  which  both  were  plungred, 
from  the  simple,  but  well  imderstood  fact,  of  wanting  pecuniary  resources 
to  carry  out  a  much  wished-for  end ;  and,  but  for  one  of  those  expedients 
in  which  Edith  was  so  practised  a  performer,  the  whole  fabric  of  their 
hopes  might  have  been  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Circumstanced  as  she  had  been  with  her  brother,  as  the  sole  manager 
of  all  his  money  transactions,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  she  should  know 
exactly  where  and  how  those  supplies  were  to  be  obtained  which  were 
necessary  for  conducting  the  hmited  affairs  of  his  household ;  and 
although  his  long  and  severe  illness  had  lately  made  large  inroads  upon 
the  slender  capital  which  every  year  diminished,  there  was  to  her  certain 
knowledge  a  hundred  pounds  available  on  her  application  at  any  hour. 

*'  Now,*'  said  the  sister  to  herself,  "  I  cannot  ask  of  him  the  loan  of 
this  hundred  pounds;  and  yet  I  know  that  nothing  would  please  him 
better  than  to  lend  it  to  me  in  this  my  urgent  need.  It  b  but  for  a  short 
time,  either,  and  I  shall  return  it  to  him  with  double  interest.  It  is  in 
fact  my  own  as  much  as  his — our  joint  property,  only  held  in  his  name. 
One  may  be  too  fastidious  in  these  matters  when  there  is  good  to  be 
done ;  and  when  one's  own  intentions  are  pure  and  right,  there  can  be 
nothing  to  fear." 

So  saying,  and  so  thinking,  Edith  had  gone  as  usual  to  the  banker's 
for  her  brother's  money,  and  finding  there  a  kttle  more  than  she  had 
expected,  had  thought  it  right  to  draw  out  a  little  more  for  her  own  use ; 
not  forgetting  to  say,  as  she  did  so>  a  few  words  about  her  brother's 
illness,  and  the  many  expenses  it  entailed,  all  which  sounded  natural,  and 
feeUng,  and  very  sisterly,  to  the  man  who  ^ve  out  the  money. 

Very  much  delighted  then  was  Arthur  Hamilton  to  behold  the  ready 
means  of  carrying  out  his  purpose,  and  very  easily  did  he  persuade  him- 
self that  all  could  be  restored  and  made  right  again  in  a  short  space  oi 
time.  It  was  something  to  feel  the  actual  money  in  his  hand ;  but  it  was 
a  great  deal  more  to  look  into  the  fair  and  smiling  face  of  her  who  placed 
it  there ;  and  he  who  had  never  in  his  whole  life  cared  much  for  any 
thing  beyond  the  present  moment,  went  forth  immediately^  and  gave 
orders  for  his  wedding  suit. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

All  the  world  is  agreed,  and  especially  the  poetical  world,  in  regard- 
ing the  retirement  of  a  country  life,  if  it  be  an  elegant  and  peaceful 
retirement,  as  highly  conducive  to  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  a 
tender  attachment  existing  either  before  or  after  marriage.  If,  however, 
the  stillness,  the  repose,  and  the  rural  associations  of  such  a  life  operate 
favorably,  supposing  the  attachment  to  exist,  there  may  be  a  dark  sup- 
position of  an  opposite  nature,  which  would  render  the  experiment  of  a 
secluded  life  by  no  means  a  safe  or  prudent  one.  Hence  it  is  possible 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  may  be  really  more  wise  than  we 
sometimes  imagine  them,  when  they  remain,  through  some  of  the  most 
lovely  seasons  of  the  year,  shut  into  a  close  and  heated  atmosphere, 
amidst  crowds  of  their  fellow-beings,  buried  in  walls  with  nothing  to  look 
out  upon  but  hot  and  dusty  streets,  and  thus  calling  those  amongst  them 
the  happiest  who  can  draw  together  the  greatest  number  of  their  own 
elass,  by  exhibiting  the  greatest  amount  of  attractions. 

No  doubt  this  kmd  of  life  takes  off  the  edge  of  intimacy,  and  so  pre- 
vents the  wounds  and  the  irritation  which  necessarily  ensue  from  the  close 
and  constant  association  of  uncongenial  minds,  bound  up  together,  and 
reminded  every  day  that  they  are  so  bound.  In  the  crowded  assembly, 
amidst  the  roll  of  carriages,  or  where  many  voices  speak  in  musical  or 
artificial  tones,  the  clanking  of  this  chain  may  often  fail  to  be  heard  ;  but 
in  the  quiet  country,  where  the  birds  alone  make  melody,  and  where 
every  thing  that  lives  seems  to  find  some  beloved  companionship— at 
early  morning,  or  in  the  deep  hush  of  night — through  the  calm  evening, 
or  the  silent  noon,  there  is  the  one  being  ever  the  same,  and  ever  there— 
the  one  being  either  loved,  or  not  loved — and  what  then  ? 

Yes,  it  was  a  fearful  experiment  which  our  two  town  residents  were 
making,  and  the  more  so  because  the  lady  had  no  occupation — none  in 
the  world.  She  was  naturally  curious,  but  the  old  hall  was  soon  explored. 
8he  was  adventurous,  but  there  was  no  subterraneous  passage,  no  shut- 
up  chamber  appropriated  to  the  family  ghost,  no  murder-spot,  on  any 
part  of  the  premises.  The  only  portion  of  the  mansion  which  afforded 
her  the  slightest  interest  was  that  which  Margaret  occupied,  and  that 
was  only  because  it  had  been  stipulated  for  in  the  terms  of  their  occu- 
pancy, that  certain  parts  of  the  house,  and  this  of  course  was  one,  should 
De  entirely  exempt  from  intrusion.  Margaret's  favorite  flower-garden 
had  been  specific  in  the  same  restriction,  and  had  even  been  fenced  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  grrounds  by  a  slight  railing  to  render  it  more  secure ; 
but  once  or  twice  already  Dorothy  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down  this 
fence,  and  had  been  seen  by  Margaret  from  her  window  actually  seated 
beside  the  fountain,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  she  had  wantonly 
plucked,  lying  scattered  at  her  feet. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  cheek  of  the  gentle  Margaret  had  flushed 
when  nhe  beheld  this  spectacle,  nor  how  warmly  she  had  remonstrated 
with  Mr.  Langton  agamst  such  abuse  of  privilege.  It  is  needless  to  say 
either  how  jealously  she  had  afterwards  watched  from  that  point  of  new, 
and  even  indulged  in  a  secret  rejoicing  when  her  flowers  had  all 
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away,  to  think  that  they  could  no  longer  oflfer  a  temptation  to  that  daring 
intruder. 

In  the  removal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley  to  Hatherstone 
another  important  change  had  been  made  in  connection  with  their  domes- 
tic arrangements.  This  consisted  in  the  translation  of  Betsy  Burton  to 
the  same  sphere  of  action — ^for  it  was  action  to  her,  still  actioii  wherever 
she  went — with  no  small  amount  of  talking  as  well. 

Betsy  had  not  been  long  at  the  old  HaU  jefore  the  spirit  of  reform^ 
which  she  called  **  putting  things  to  rights/'.carried  her  also  into  variooi 
departments  of  the  establishment,  where  her  services,  to  say  the  leirt 
that  is  commonly  said  on  such  occasions,  were  not  required  ;  and  a  few 
hints  to  this  effect  dropped  now  and  then  from  the  more  spirited  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  Betsy  knew  the  Hall,  she  said,  as  well  as  any  of 
them,  and  better  than  most,  but  at  present  there  remained  only  one  upon 
the  spot  who  could  testify  to  the  fact.  This  was  Thomas,  the  man-servaiit 
who  lived  at  the  lodge,  and  who,  at  the  present  time,  with  his  bed-ridde& 
mother  and  Mr.  Ashley  upon  his  hands,  had  rather  more  than  he  knew 
how  to  manage.  Betsy  Uiought  so  too ;  and  as  she  and  Thomas  froM 
time  immemorial  had  kept  up,  whenever  they  met,  a  kind  of  quarrdlii^ 
acquaintance,  she  was  not  sparing  of  him  now,  but  attacked  his  miseniUs 
menage  with  as  little  mercy  as  she  had  previously  shown  towards  his 
coach-house,  stables,  and  garden. 

**  You  had  better  come  and  put  things  to  rights  yourself*  instead  of 
standing  grumbling  there,"  was  the  very  natural  reply  of  Thomas  to 
these  repeated  attacks  ;  a  hint  which  Betsy  was  not  slow  in  taking,  for 
she  really  wanted  somethmg  more  to  do ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
all  her  hfe  to  the  performance  of  real  services,  was  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  that  mockery  of  service  which  she  was  compelled  to  maintain  in 
attendance  upon  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley.  For,  as  she  not  unfrequenihf 
observed  in  talking  to  herself,  "  It  was  no  use  attempting  to  do  good  to 
that  idle  thing — ^none  in  the  world." 

So  Betsy  had  a  great  deal  of  spare  energy  to  dispose  of ;  and,  as  fife- 
quently  is  the  case  with  persons  thus  situated,  it  seemed  to  be  working 
itself  off  in  grumbling  and  fault-finding ;  for  seldom  had  that  active 
agent,  whenever  there  was  business  to  be  done,  been  situated  less  to  her 
liking  than  at  old  quiet  Hatherstone  in  its  present  state. 

But  if  Betsy  was  eloquent  in  fault-finding,  while  within  the  hearing  ot 
Thomas ;  no  sooner  had  she  entered  the  loage  by  herself,  which  she  did 
not  unfrequently  while  he  was  occupied  with  his  daily  work,  than  her 
countenance  fell,  and  her  harsh  tones  became  softened  into  those  of  the 
tenderest  compassion  ;  for  there  was  the  sick  to  nurse — there  was  the 
wretched  and  fallen  to  be  comforted,  and  built  up ;  and,  shocked  as 
Betsy  had  been  to  hear  of  the  fate  of  Mr.  Ashley,  she  was  still  more  so  to 
behold  him  in  his  present  condition — ^lost,  as  he  believed,  to  every  thing 
good  in  the  world,  and  utterly  desponding. 

In  fact,  a  kind  of  imbecility  seemed  to  have  crept  over  the  poor  man, 
greatly  increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  habits  of  his  past  life,  by  the  long 
and  severe  pressure  of  accumulated  cares  under  which  he  had  enjoyed 
neither  d}^mpathy  nor  help  from  others  to  enable  him  to  sustain  them ; 
and  to  tlie  i-uinous  propensity  to  which  he  had  subsequently  yieldod,  and 
which  had  left  him  little  ability  of  body  or  mind  to  bear  with  commoii 
fortitude  his  altered  and  degraded  positioD. 
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Could  the  busy  workmen  once  engaged  in  the  fitting  up  and  embellish- 
ment of  Mr.  Ashley's  mansion  have  looked  upon  him  now,  they  might 
have  learned  a  deep  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  worldly  splendor ;  and  could 
the  many  brother  merchants,  business  friends,  and  associates  on  'Change, 
who  sometimes  spoke  bitterly  of  him,  for  the  non-payment  of  his  debts, 
have  looked  upon  him  as  the  inmata  of  this  obscure  abode,  they  also 
might  have  learned  a  deep  lesson,  perhaps  more  useful  to  themselves. 
But  no  one  looked  in  upon  nim  here.  The  place  he  had  filled  in  the  busy 
world  closed  over  him  so  soon  as  he  had  sunk  below  the  surface  of 
society,  and  no  one  inquired  so  much  as  whether  he  was  still  amongst  the 
Hving.  Those  with  whom  he  had  held  pleasant  companionship,  and  he 
had  been  upon  the  whole  a  man  who  was  rather  liked  than  ''isliked — 
those  who  Imew  him  best  as  a  familiar  and  ameable  acquaintance,  were 
rapidly  forgetting  him  altogether,  buying  and  selling,  building  and  fur- 
nishing, eating  and  drinking,  attending  marriages,  funerab,  and  feasts,  and 
none  asking  who  amongst  their  number  was  covering  his  table  with  luxu- 
ries purchased  at  other  people's  expense,  and  adorning  his  family  and 
household  with  elegances  for  which  his  own  means  of  payment  were 
totally  inadequate. 

And  there  sat  the  ruined  man — ^ruined  from  nothing  but  display  ;  for 
he  had  never  been  a  speculator — ^there  he  sat  in  the  rude  chimney  comer 
of  an  old  dilapidated  tenement,  not  small  enough  for  a  peasant's  cottage^ 
nor  substantial  enough  for  a  farm-house.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  combination 
of  both,  and  as  it  stood  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  grounds,  although 
it  was  but  the  humble  department  of  the  farm  which  it  guarded,  the  taste 
of  the  builder  had  given  it  something  of  the  character  of  a  lodge.  Here, 
then,  sat  the  ruined  merchant,  through  long  dark  wintry  days,  with  the 
moans  of  a  suffering  old  woman  heajrd  at  mtervals  in  a  chamber  over- 
head ;  and  with  no  occupation  besides  that  of  rocking  himself  to  and 
fro  in  his  chair,  and  now  and  then  adding  an  additional  log  of  wood  to 
the  fire. 

But  even  here,  the  miserable  man  was  not  unvisited,  although  the 
world  had  forgotten  him.  Betsy  Burton  came  every  morning  as  regularly 
as  the  clock  m  one  comer  of  that  dreary  room  struck  the  hour  of  ten ; 
and  sometimes,  too,  the  gentle  figure  of  Margaret  stole  in,  and  took  a  seat 
awhile  beside  the  fire ;  never  without  leaving  behind  some  testimony  of 
kindly  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  form  of  little  dainties  for  his  appeiite» 
or  books  which  she  fancieid  he  might  Uke  to  read.  "With  regard  to  her 
selection  of  these,  it  must  be  aclmowledgod,  however,  that  Margaret's 
taste  was  sometimes  a  htUe  at  fault ;  her  observation  and  practice  being 
habitually  less  called  forth  here  than  in  the  department  of  ministering 
acceptable  food  for  the  sick ;  but  she  brought  the  books  with  such  evident 
good- will,  and  spoke  so  kindly,  and  moved  so  softly,  when  she  came,  that 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Ashley  must  have  become  strangely  altered  from  its 
original  nature,  not  to  have  been  penetrated  on  these  occasions  by  a  grate- 
ful sense  of  her  sympathy  and  care. 

It  was  a  great  pity  thiat  neither  Dorothy  nor  her  husband  ever  found 
their  way  to  this  place.  It  might  have  done  them  a  world  of  good,  to 
look  upon  a  father  in  Mr.  Ashley's  condition.  No  doubt  they  knew  that 
he  was  somewhere  or  somehow  gone  into  retirement,  and  taken  care  of 
by  Mrs.  Staunton  of  Hatherstone ;  but  the  exact  how  and  where,  they 
made  it  no  part  of  their  bnsiness  to  look  intou    Not  they  indeed  I    Thijf 
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were  too  busy  quarrelling  every  day,  and  disliking  each  oiher  more  and 
more.  Surely  that  was  enough  for  them  to  do,  and  rather  more  than  they 
could  do  quietly. 

In  fact,  it  became  the  subject  of  Margaret's  not  tmfrequent  obsenration, 
that  her  distinguished  visiters  were  Hving  rather  inharmonioosly.  And 
one  morning,  especially,  she  was  disturbed  in  her  quiet  meditations  by  the 
sound  of  angry  voices  actually  within  the  precincts  of  her  own  secluded 
flower-garden.  On  first  perceiving  what  intruders  were  there,  her  indig- 
nation  was  very  naturally  roused,  and  she  determined  on  the  instant  Uuil 
Mr.  Langton  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  conditions 
being  violated,  on  which  the  premises  were  let ;  but  a  few  more  sounds 
attracted  her  attention,  and  she  finally  became  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
matrimonial  dispute  to  which  she  had  become  undesignedly  a  witness,  to 
think  of  any  thing  connected  with  it  beyond  the  misery  to  the  parties  eoo- 
oemed,  while  living  on  such  terms  together,  through  the  qourse  of  what 
might  be  a  long  life. 

Margaret  had  no  previous  conception  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  the 
passionate  looks  and  gestures  of  that  imperious  woman,  for  she  was  im* 
perious  when  her  temper  was  roused ;  and  the  fearless  taunting  of  that 
low-minded  man,  who  wantonly  stirred  up  a  storm  which  he  had  no 
power  to  still,  were  alike  so  foreign  to  her  observation  and  experience, 
that  she  looked  from  the  window  of  her  sitting-room  with  as  much  amaae- 
ment,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the  ground  beneath,  or  a  volcano 
had  burst  forth  from  the  neighboring  hills. 

No  doubt  the  scene  was  a  Httle  heightened  by  the  preparation  of  the 
gentleman  for  a  hunting  expedition  that  day.  It  was  the  era  of  a  great 
exploit  on  his  part,  and  his  graceful  figure  was  attired  in  the  scarlet 
hunting  suit,  so  remarkably  becoming  to  his  form  and  complexion,  that  the 
wonder  was  how  any  woman  could  look  upon  him  in  that  costume  with- 
out being  lost  in  admiration.  And  yet  there  stood  Dorothy  in  the  atti- 
tude of  defiance,  hurling  invectives,  and  expressions  of  contempt  upon  his 
head,  as  if  he  had  been  at  once  the  most  hideous  of  monsters,  and  the 
least  to  be  regarded  of  existing  men. 

Like  all  passionate  women,  Dorothy,  in  the  exasperation  of  her  feelings, 
went  far  beyond  the  reality  of  the  case ;  for  even  her  artistic  taste  must 
have  been  gratified  by  her  husband's  unquestionably  handsome  appear- 
ance that  day  ;  and  even  her  heart,  selfish  and  eaten  up  with  vanity  as  it 
was,  must  have  felt  some  anxious  apprehensions  as  to  the  chances  of  the 
day  to  one  so  inexperienced  in  the  field  as  Frederic  Ashley,  and  yet  so 
determined  to  win  the  distinction  to  which  his  ambition  pointed,  even  at 
the  peril  of  his  life. 

So  far,  however,  from  yielding  to  any  impressions  of  this  nature,  or 
confessing  the  weakness  of  womanly  anxiety,  Dorothy  uttered  only  the 
language  of  defiance  and  hatred,  accompanied  by  expressions  which  made 
the  heart  of  Margaret  sink  within  her ;  for  they  were  spoken  in  so  loud, 
fearless,  and  unconstrained  a  manner,  that  she  could  not  avoid  hearing 
them  in  spite  of  herself.  Had  the  glass  door  of  her  sitting-room  been 
closed,  this  would  not  have  been  the  case ;  but  on  all  fine  fresh  mornings, 
whatever  the  season  might  be,  that  door  was  thrown  open  for  a  short 
time  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  day ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  she 
was  too  painfully  interested  in  what  she  heard,  and  saw,  to  think  of 
dosing  it.    Indeed  she  would  have  shrunk  instinctively  from  making  her- 
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self  either  seen  or  beard,  for  she  could  not  help  feeling,  that  ivhat  to  her 
must  have  been  agony  enough  in  itself,  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
in  its  bitterness  by  exposure  to  a  stranger ;  and  she  therefore  endeavored, 
by  remaining  perfectly  still,  to  avoid  all  suspicion  that  she  was  an  ob 
server  of  the  scene. 

But  the  only  reconcilable  idea  connected  with  a  quarrel,  is  that  all 
quarrels  must  come  to  an  end  ;  that  passion  must  exhaust  itself ;  that  the 
bitterness  of  woman,  and  the  indication  of  man,  must  alike  bum  out, 
and  die  away,  like  other  combustibles,  and  thus  ffive  place  to  the  opera- 
tion of  cooler  and  more  healthy  elements  of  bemg.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  was  time  rather  than  exhaustion  which  put  a  stop  to  the  angry 
words  that  so  strangely  disturbed  the  atmosphere  of  that  hitherto  peace- 
ful garden.  Time  pressed,  and  the  gallant  rider  in  his  scarlet  coat,  must 
be  gone.  So  the  question  came  to  be,  not  who  should  conciliate,  but  who 
should  be  heard  to  utter  the  last  bitter,  taunting,  and  malicious  word, 
before  the  husband  and  the  wife  were  out  of  heanng  of  each  other. 

In  this  noble  pre-eminence  woman  enjoys  the  established  privilege  of 
standing  alone,  sole  mistress  of  the  field  ;  and  it  was  with  this  glory  on 
her  brow,  that  Dorothy  now  stood  erect ;  her  proud  head  turned  towards 
the  path  along  which  her  husband  was  going  to  mount  his  impatient 
horse,  while  she  shouted  after  him  her  scorn  and  derision  of  his  skill  as 
%  rider,  and  her  wish  that  he  might  never  come  back  again — "  never  !'^ 

The  loud  neighing  of  the  high-mettled  animal  was  the  only  reply  which 
met  her  ear,  and  she  stood  in  her  attitude  of  attention,  her  hands  raised, 
her  lips  parted,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashing  vengeance,  for  some  minutes 
longer,  listening  to  the  sound  of  its  feet  as  it  bounded  along  a  road, 
which,  skirting  the  pleasure  grounds,  led  into  a  green  lane,  and  thence 
opon  the  common  where  it  was  accustomed  to  be  exercised.  Another 
screaming  neigh  when  the  horse  and  its  rider  had  entered  the  green  lane, 
and  then  the  attitude  of  the  listener  became  more  and  more  relaxed ; 
and  sinking  down  upon  the  seat  beside  the  fountain,  she  beffan  to  pick  oft 
the  moss  from  the  gray  stone,  all  unconscious  that  it  was  toe  chill  blast 
of  winter  which  played  amongst  her  dishevelled  hair. 

Margaret  watched  the  recUning  figure  on  this  cold  seat,  until  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer ;  and  walking  at  last  down  the  steps  of  the  terrace  into 
her  garden,  she  said  in  her  simple  way,  without  introduction  or  prelude— 
"  Don't  you  think,  Mrs.  Ashley,  you  will  catch  cold  V 

**  Catch  cold  ?"  said  Dorothy,  starting  up.     "  Oh,  yes.     I  dare  say  it 
is  cold — very  cold."     And  she  drew  her  shawl  around  her,  and  shivered 
audibly.     **  Besides  which,"  she  added,  **  I  have  no  business  to  be  here. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Staunton — ^you  are  Mrs.  Staunton,  I  think  ?" 
I  am,"  replied  Margaret. 
And  you  don't  wish  me  to  come  here  ?" 
No;  certainly — unless — " 

"  Unless  what  ?" 

*'  Unless  it  would  do  you  any  good  to  sit  in  my  garden.*' 

"  Would  you  Uke  to  do  me  good  ?" 

'*  I  should  like  to  do  anybody  good." 

"  You  look  as  if  you  would ;  but  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can  d« 
me  good.     I  am  past  help." 

"  How  so  ?" 
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"  I  am  married  to  a  man  who  hates  me.    Did  yoa  not  hear  vs  jnt 

now  ?" 

"  I  heard  more  than  I  desired,  hut  I  should  have  thoi^ht  from  what  I 
did  hear,  that  you  hated  him  quite  as  much  as  he  hated  you." 

**  Perhaps  I  do  ;  and  that  b  the  worst  part  of  the  hosiness.'' 

"  But  you  do  not  wish  him  never  to  come  hack  again,  as  I  heard  yoa 
say?" 

**  No,  certainly ;  I  should  not  like  to  part  with  anybody  for  the  Uti 
time  with  an  expression  of  hatred  on  my  lips." 

"  Why  did  you  say  so,  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  was  in  a  passion." 

*'  Suppose  God  should  take  you  at  your  word,  and  aend  him  back  a 
sorpse,  this  very  day." 

**  The  very  thing  I  was  thinking  of.  But  you  must  not  speak  of  any 
thing  so  horrible.  People  never  are  really  £lled  in  hunting,  are  they-* 
only  hurt  or  maimed  ?  And  I  should  hardly  be  sorry  for  sense  sl^hl 
injury  that  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  a  litUe  kindnea  to 
hun,  after  all.  Ah !  you  may  shake  your  head,  Mrs.  Staunton,  but  I  am 
not  really  so  bad  as  you  think  I  am." 

''  Then  I  don't  know  what  bad  means ;  for  I  never  heard  a  woman  uj 
such  shocking  things,  nor  wish  such  dreadful  wishes,  as  I  heard  from 
your  lips  this  morning." 

Dorothy  laughed,  as  if  she  felt  it  rather  a  compliment  than  otherwise, 
to  be  told  that  she  had  gone  beyond  the  accustomed  limits  of  female  do* 
quence ;  but  Margaret  fixed  upon  her  a  look  so  serious,  and  so  expressive^ 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  laugh  long  under  it. 

'<  It  is  the  blessed  promise  of  the  Bible,"  said  she,  ''  that  our  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  us  if  we  are  truly  penitent ;  but  I  never  heard  nor  read  o£ 
sins  being  forgiven  to  those  who  made  light  of  them.  Sin  is  nn,  Mn. 
Ashley,  and  we  gain  nothing  by  calling  it  by  any  other  name." 

"  Then  you  think  it  a  sin  to  be  in  a  passion  with  one's  husband  ?" 

"  Such  a  passion  as  you  have  been  in  this  morning,  I  believe  to  be  a 
deep  and  deadly  sin,  imless  reconciliation  is  brought  about  by  the  of* 
fender." 

"  Ah !  until  reconciliation,  I  grant ;  but  that  is  soon  accomplished. 
Suppose,  now,  that  my  husband  should  come  back  with  a  broken  hmh, 
Don  t  you  think  I  should  nurse  him  and  care  for  him  so  kindly,  that  we 
should  be  reconciled  in  an  hour,  and  happier  than  if  we  had  never  qiuu> 
relied  ?'* 

"  And  suppose  he  should  come  home  dead?" 

"  Hush !     Don't  talk  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Well,  then,  suppose,  as  you  say,  that  he  had  a  broken  limb,  and 
you  were  kind  and  attentive  to  him  as  you  speak  of  being,  I  cannot 
see  how  you  should  be  happier  than  if  you  had  never  quarrelled,  because 
if  he  should  live,  he  would  be  always  expecting  an  outburst  of  the  same 
storm  again." 

''  But  there  would  also  be  the  same  reconciliation  to  expect." 

*'  Yes ;  but  if  it  cost  him  a  broken  limb  every  time,  it  seenos  to  me  it 
would  be  bought  rather  dear." 

"  Nothing  can  be  really  enjoyed,  Mrs.  Staunton,  without  paying  dearly 
for  it.     It  is  the  order  of  creation — one  of  the  laws  of  our  being. 

"  Ah !  well,  it  may  be  so.    I  pretend  not  to  deny  that  it  is/^r  I  don't 
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look  mnch  into  these  things ;  only  I  know  that  if  I  had  ever  spoken  to 
my  husband  as  you  spoke  to  yours  this  morning,  I  should  be  a  miserable 
woman,  now  that  he  is  laid  in  his  grave.  No  reconciliation  would  ever 
have  been  able  to  wipe  the  stain  from  my  soul.  But  people  differ,  and 
what  is  anguish,  and  bitterness,  and  guilt,  to  one,  seems  sometimes  only 
pleasant  pastime  to  another." 

"  It  was  not  very  pleasant  pastime,  Mrs.  Staunton,  that  you  witnessed 
this  morning ;  at  least  not  to  me,''  said  Dorothy,  with  altered  counte- 
nance and  maaner.  And  she  spoke  the  truth — the  sad,  deep  truth, 
which  no  tears  of  hers  could  wash  away,  no  frank  confession  soold 
obliterate. 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  said  Margaret,  for  when  she  heard  that 
softened  voice,  and  saw  the  drooping  of  those  heavy  eyes,  she  thought 
the  time  and  opportunity  must  not  be  lost ;  "  I  have  always  thought 
that  those  who  entertained  bad  wishes  towards  then:  fellow-crea- 
tures were  as  guilty  in  the  si^ht  of  God  as  those  who  committed  bad 
actions,  such  as  murder,  or  injury  to  life  and  property.  All  evil  deeds 
begin  first  in  evil  wishes,  you  know ;  and  whether  they  go  further,  or 
remain  as  wishes  only,  they  no  doubt  go  up  as  memorials  against  us  into 
God's  book,  the  same  as  murders,  and  other  heinous  sins." 

"  No  doubt  they  do,"  said  Dorothy,  with  more  apparent  meekness 
than  her  companion  had  been  prepared  to  expect;  ''but  you  must 
not  talk  to  me  in  this  manner  now.  You  are  a  very  good  woman,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  I  wish  I  was  half  as  good ;  I  wish  I  was  worthy  to 

be  your .     But  never  mind  that  now ;   I  cannot  talk  to  you  thb 

morning.  Some  time  or  other,  when  I  am  in  a  better  mood,  you  must 
let  me  come  to  you— some  time,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  things  look 
pleasant ; — I  don't  like  the  aspect  of  this  day.  I  am  not  fit  for  any 
thing  but  to  be  alone." 

"  And  yet  the  day  is  pleasant,  for  a  winter's  day,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Pleasant  I"  said  Dorothy ;  and  the  look  of  sc<hii  with  which  this 
simple  expression  was  accompanied,  did  more  to  drive  away  her  com- 
panion, than  any  definite  words  which  she  could  have  uttered.  In  a 
few  minutes  more  she  was  therefore  left  alone,  entirely  alone,  as  she 
had  desired  to  be— alone  all  the  day,  and  alone  in  the  evening,  when 
darkness  closed  around,  and  no  neighing  of  returning  steed  was  heard, 
nor  clanking  foot  of  exulting  rider  trod  the  hall,  nor  welcome  greeting 
made  the  place  within  a  parodise. 

Betsy  Burton  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  strangeness  of  this  long 
delay  ;  and,  with  true  feminine  instinct,  she  made  it  her  especial  business 
that  evening  to  wait  upon  her  mistress,  making  use  of  tne  occasion  to 
perform  many  little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  thus  framing  excuses  to  linger  about  the  room  in  which 
Dorothy  was  seated,  in  order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking, 
if  she  wished  to  speak,  or  at  all  events  in  the  hope  of  preventing  her 
from  feeling  deserted  and  lonely. 

But  no  word  did  Dorothy  utter,  except  once,  on  looking  suddenly  up 
from  a  book  which  she  appeared  to  be  studiously  reading,  and  seeing 
Betsy  near,  she  said  hastily,  "  The  sport  of  hunting  is  generallv  over 
before  the  day  closes  in,  is  it  not  ?"  To  which  Botsy  answered,  "  Of 
course  it  is  ;  but  the  gentlemen  often  dine  together,  and  no  doubt — " 

"  Bring  me  my  shawl,"  said  Dorothy,  in  a  tone  which  implied  do  smaD 
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amount  of  impatience ;  and  Betsy  endeavored  no  more  after  that  to  begoih 
the  tedious  hours  with  conversation,  but  left  her  mistress  entirely  alone. 

Alone !  and  the  clock  in  the  spacious  hall  of  Hatherstone  struck  ten. 
It  was  the  usual  time  for  the  household  to  retire  to  rest,  for  the  great  chain 
to  be  hung  across  the  hall-door,  for  the  plate  to  be  securcNl,  and  the 
keys  to  be  hung  up  in  Margaret's  dressing-room. 

Mrs.  Ashley  rang  her  bell  violently.  Betsy  appeared.  "  Ask  Mrs. 
Staunton,"  said  her  mistress,  "  to  leave  with  me  the  key  of  the  side-door 
which  leads  into  the  courtyard,  and  then  let  every  one  go  np  to  bed  u 
usual.     I  shall  remain  here ;  I  have  a  book  which  I  wish  to  tinish." 

So  saying,  she  turned  over  the  leaves,  as  if  to  ascertain  how  long  a  time 
the  finishing  of  that  book  would  require ;  and  Betsy,  without  a  word, 
went  to  obtain  th^  key. 

Mrs.  Staunton,  however,  could  not  leave  any  one  so  situated  without  a 
word  of  kindness.  She  saw  plainly  at  one  glance  that  Dorothy  did  not 
wish  for  sympathy — perhaps  was  not  very  well  able  to  bear  it ;  and  she 
consequently  refrained  from  uttering  a  word  which  did  not  strictly  apply 
to  the  merest  personal  comfort,  such  as  offering  preparations  for  cofifee, 
or  other  refreshment,  all  which  were  rather  abruptly  declined,  though 
without  rudeness ;  and-  Margaret  also  retired,  feeling  that  her  presence 
was  not  desired.  Indeed  Dorothy  declared  herself  so  deeply  absorbed  in 
her  book,  and  so  bent  upon  finishing  it  that  night,  that,  as  she  said,  no> 
body  need  be  alarmed  if  they  heard  her  moving  about  at  a  very  late 
hour,  or  even  early  in  the  morning,  for  she  never  read  so  pleasantly  as  in 
the  night. 

"  A  very  strange  woman,"  said  Margaret  to  herself,  as  she  lefit  the 
room ;  but  she  said  this  more  audibly  than  she  had  intended ;  and 
Betsy  Burton,  who  happened  to  be  waiting  close  at  hand,  echoed  her 
words  by  exclaimmg,  "  Strange  indeed  !  IVe  seen  many  strange  wcMnen 
in  my  time,''  she  added,  "  but  this  woman  beats  them  all ;  and  I  declare 
to  you,  Mrs.  Staunton,  that  whether  just  now  this  is  all  sham,  or  not,  it 
puzzles  me  to  say.  That  book,  too ;  do  you  believe  she  is  reading  it,  or 
mtending  to  read  it  ?" 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  She  did  not  know,  nor  pretend  to  know. 
What  Betsy  Burton  could  not  fathom,  it  was  wise  in  her  not  to  pronounce 
upon. 

To  the  silent  watchers  that  night,  the  hours  were  long  and  dreary. 
Dorothy  knew  not  that  other  eyes  than  hers  were  wakeful,  and  often 
looking,  like  her  own,  into  the  darkness. 

So  soon  as  the  house  had  become  silent,  she  had  repaired  with  stealthy 
step  to  a  small  anteroom,  from  which  a  door  opened  out  directly  into  the 
courtyard,  and  here  it  was  that  she  remained  during  the  remainder  of 
that  night. 

"  I  shall  know  soon  enough,"  said  she,  again  and  again ;  and  each 
time  she  tried  in  vain  to  fix  her  attention  upon  her  book.  At  last  the 
morning  broke.  It  was  a  cold  gray  wintry  morning,  and  the  world 
seemed  to  be  still  asleep.  But,  hark !  there  is  a  sound — ^louder,  and 
louder,  and  so  terrifically  shrill.  It  was  the  repeated  neighing  of  a  horse 
almost  close  to  th^  door,  near  which  Dorothy  was  sea^.  Again  she 
looked  out.  The  horse  was  without  a  rider.  It  was  the  same  which  had 
gone  forth  so  proudly  in  the  morning — ^how  had  it  returned  ? 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

The  neighing  of  that  restless  steed  had  been  heard  by  many  of  the 
household  at  Hatherstone.  First  a  bell  had  rung  violently  from  Mrs. 
Staunton's  chamber ;  then  a  rush  of  housemaids  with  Betsy  Burton  at 
their  head,  had  taken  place ;  then  a  slow  groom  had  ^ome  deliberately 
down  the  back  stairs ;  and  then  heavy  bolts  had  been  undrawn,  and  doors 
slammed  to,  and  the  wondering  domestics  had  looked  at  each  other,  pale 
and  astonished,  and  scarcely  knowing  why  they  had  been  summoned  ;  but 
no  sound  or  indication  of  consciousness  had  been  heard  from  the  particular 
room  where  the  sensation  had  been  greatest,  until  at  last  the  door  of  that 
room  had  opened  for  about  an  inch  of  space,  and  a  sharp  shrill  kind  of 
whisper  had  been  heard  saying,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Staunton  to  come  here." 

Margaret  was  not  one  to  neglect  the  summons,  and  she  entered  the 
room  with  the  same  outward  composure  which  characterized  her  appear- 
ance at  all  times,  and  in  all  situations.  Suddenly,  however,  she  started 
back  with  a  look  of  dismay,  for  her  eyes  had  no  sooner  caught  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  now  haggard  countenance  of  the  midnight  watcher,  than 
she  read  there,  in  an  instant,  the  deep  characters  of  that  fearful  appre- 
hension which  had  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  her  own  mind.  It  was  in- 
deed frightful  to  see  how  that  countenance  had  altered  in  the  space  of  a 
few  short  hours.  Triumphant  at  one  moment,  indi£ferent  at  another,  as 
Margaret  had  so  lately  seen  it, — always  ready  on  the  instant  with  the 
forbidding  frown,  the  sarcastic  smile,  or  the  merry  laugh  which  played 
amongst  its  features,  they  seemed  now  to  have  become  set  in  a  nuirble 
mould,  or  chilled  into  absolute  stone. 

**  Come  in,''  said  a  thick  husky  voice,  or  rather  a  whisper  still ;  for  the 
lips  through  which  it  passed  were  dry  and  feverish,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
speaker  seemed  to  be  literally  cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

Margaret  walked  further  into  the  room,  and  sat  down,  as  if  to  indicate 
her  willingness  to  remain,  and  to  listen  with  the  utmost  patience  to  any 
thing  that  might  be  said ;  and  as  she  did  so,  Dorothy  closed  the  door, 
and  even  tried  it  again  to  ascertain  that  it  was  closed. 

It  was  a  painful  and  distressing  moment  for  both,  for  neither  appeared 
to  be  capable  of  finding  a  single  appropriate  word  to  utter.  The  window 
of  the  room  was  open,  and  the  cold  gray  light  of  a  winter's  morning  came 
in  with  an  additional  chill  from  that  circumstance.  It  was  very  natural 
for  Margaret  to  lay  her  hand  upon  the  sash,  and  to  say,  *'  I  think  you  run 
great  risk  of  catching  cold." 

"  Leave  that  alone !"  said  Dorothy,  hastily  preventmg  Margaret  from 
closing  the  window :  ** I  want  air,"  she  continued.  "Now,  good  Mrs. 
Staunton,  will  you  go  into  the  yard  for  me,  and  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
groom?" 

Margaret  willingly  compUed  with  the  request.  She  was  glad  to  have 
any  thing  to  do.  Besides  which,  it  was  the  very  thing  she  was  intending 
to  do  before  being  called  into  that  room. 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Dorothy,  starting  up  to  meet  her» 
said  quickly,  "  Is  the  bridle  broken,  or  the  stirrups  ?" 

"  Both,"  replied  Margaret 

*'  How  ?"  asked  Dorothy  again. 
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"  The  bridle,"  replied  Margaret,  "  is  broken  by  the  animars  own  foot 
There  is  a  wrench  in  the  stirrup-leather  which  looks — " 

"  As  if  a  foot — "  interrupted  Dorothy. 

"  Had  been  dragged  out  of  it,"  said  Margaret,  determined  not  to  flincb 
from  the  truth,  and  moreover  not  apprehending,  unless  it  might  be  from 
that  immoveably  pale  and  ghastly  countenance,  that  she  had  any  yeij 
acute  feelings  to  deal  with. 

"What  does  the  groom  say?"  asked  Dorothy. 

*'  He  thinks  with  me,"  re{uied  Margaret,  "thiat  there  has  been  an  acci- 
dental fall  from  the  horse." 

'*  That  the  horse  has  fallen  ?" 

**  No,  there  is  no  appearance  of  that.  The  groimd  is  very  wet  now. 
There  would  have  been  marks  upon  the  animal  if  its  knees,  or  any  other 
part  of  it,  had  come  in  contact  with  the  ground." 

'*  And  there  are  no  such  marks  ?" 

•*  No,  none." 
What  is  your  opinion  then  ?" 

I  have  no  opinion,  because  I  have  no  ground  for  any,  as  to  the  more 
important  part  of  the  accident;  but  I  confess  I  am  afraid — " 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Of  hurt,  or  injury,  or  something  very  sad." 

"  Look  out  of  the  window  for  me,"  said  Dorothy,  in  a  hurried  bat 
tremulous  tone.     "  I  am  sure  I  hear  wheels." 

Mai^garet  looked  out ;  she  also  heard  wheels,  for  the  morning  was  very 
still ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  perceive  from  whence  tlie 
sound  proceeded.  A  clump  of  trees  in  a  neighboring  shrubbery  pre* 
vented  her  seeing  the  road  to  any  great  extent ;  but  the  wheels  came 
nearer.  They  were  the  wheels  of  a  cart,  and  they  moved  slowly — slowly. 
At  last  the  heavy  and  cumbrous  vehicle  came  in  sight  It  was  a  rough 
fanner's  cart,  drawn  by  an  aged  horse,  at  the  head  of  which  walked  a 
peasant  man  in  the  working  dress  of  the  country,  while  another  walked  a 
uttle  at  the  side,  with  his  hands  extended  into  the  body  of  the  carriage, 
as  if  holding  something  there. 

Margaret  and  Dorothy  both  strained  theur  eyes  from  the  window. 
Margaret  recollected  ever  afterwards  having  turned  hers  for  a  moment 
towards  the  countenance  of  her  companion ;  and  such  a  countenance,  she 
said,  she  had  never  before  beheld,  nor  could  any  language  describe  it. 
Both  the  women  were  silent ;  and  the  cart  moved  very  near  to  that  win- 
dow in  passing  into  the  courtyard.  Mai^aret  withdrew  silently  from  the 
room,  and  having  closed  the  door,  asked  hastily  for  Betsy  Burton.  Betsy 
was  near  at  hand.  **  Go,"  said  she,  "  and  remain  with  your  nustresa^ 
There  is  other  work  for  me  to  do." 

Betsy  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  no  one  looked  into  that  room  for 
some  time.  All  were  too  busy,  and  too  much  occupied  without  Mar- 
garet, however,  was  the  first  to  recollect,  that  if  there  was  a  great  doty 
to  be  performed  here,  there  was  another  and  perhaps  a  higher  duty  in 
conveying  any  certain  intelligence  that  might  be  obtamed  to  her  who  was 
most  concerned  in  the  result ;  she  therefore  reUimed  again  into  the  room 
where  Dorothy  had  been  left,  and  where  she  now  remained  bent  over  a 
table,  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  clasped  hands. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  soft  and  almost  cheer- 
ing voice,  "  that  there  b  still  life." 
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**  life  r*  exclaimed  DoroUiy ;  and  the  word  was  reiterated  in  a  acream 
.^liich  indicated  the  loss  of  all  self-command.  The  idea  of  life  was  fuU 
,Qf  the  hope  that  time  would  thus  be  allowed  for  repentance,  recon- 
.  eSiation,  atonement  She  knew  not  that  all  the  symptoms  of  that  life 
which  Margaret  had  come  to  announce  consisted  merely  in  the  deep  hard 
Ifieathinff  of  one  who  stnunrles  for  a  few  additional  moments  of  bare  ex- 
Jgtence  on  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

"  life  1''  the  frantic  woman  cried  again ;  but  now  her  senses  were  fail* 
igag  her,  and  she  sunk  helpless  and  unconscious  into  the  arms  of  her  at- 
tendants. 

"  How  women  can  beUe  themselyes/'  said  Betsy  Burton,  looking  round 
.to  ascertain  that  none  bmt  Margaret  was  near,  and  at  the  same  time 
wiping  the  pale  forehead  and  haggard  features  of  her  mistress,  where  the 
(aintness  and  the  dews  of  death  seemed  gathering.  "  Why,  I  have  heard 
her  declafe  over  and  over  again  that  she  hated  that  man ;  and  yet  what 
Id  make  of  all  this  is  more  than  I  know." 

**  Happily,"  said  Margaret^  "  conscience  is  sometimes  more  true  and 
^Qore  powerful  than  woman's  words,  or  man's  either." 
**  You  think  it  is  her  conscience,  then  ?"  asked  Betsy. 
''  I  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  upon  what  it  is,"  replied  Margaret. 
,     **  One  may  have  an  opmion  without  pronouncing,"  said  the  pertmacioua 
Betsy, 

"  This  is  no  time  for  opinions,**  observed  Margaret ;  and  she  was  right ; 
.Cor  Betsy  herself  soon  found  sufficient  necessity  for  her  exertions,  and 
.•efficient  demand  for  all  the  pradence  she  possessed,  to  prevent  her  ven- 
^  wain  to  offer  .o  much  »  .  commeat  upon  the  scenes  whkh  paned 
before  her  view. 

The  intelligence  that  life  was  still  there,  had  fallen  upon  the  ear  of 
Dorothy  as  the  inteHigeoce  of  a  reprieve  might  be  supposed  to  fall  upon 
thai  of  the  condemned  criminal ;  and  the  sudden  reviusion  of  feeling  it 
brought  with  it — the  sudden  escape  from  those  agonies  of  remorse  which, 
through  the  whole  of  that  long  night,  she  had  been  silently  enduring, 
bad  for  a  moment  overthrown  her  reason.  They  were  to  her  the  tidings  of 
a  great  and  sudden  ioy,  for  she  had  no  idea  of  life  but  as  a  state  of  intel- 
ligence and  susceptibility ;  and  she  had  never  yet  attained  to  that  hard* 
ness  and  bitterness  of  soul  which  could  have  prevented  her  feeling,  for 
life  under  any  form  in  a  state  of  helplessness  and  suffering,  the  deepest 
i  tenderness  and  sympathy.  In  this  respect,  she  scarcely  knew  her  own 
heart,  it  had  been  so  seldom  tried  by  spectacles  of  wo  in  which  it  was 
.possible  for  her  to  take  a  part,  or  even  to  feel  an  interest  Her  experience 
.Bad  led  her  to  tread  only  the  hard  and  iNolished  surface  of  society,  where 
.every  thing  looks  so  much  the  same.  To  the  heights  and  the  depths  of 
human  existence  she  was  still  a  stranger.  Was  it  possible  she  could  be 
destined,  at  this  late  hour,  to  discover  that  she  had  a  heart  capable  of, 
at  least,  womanly  tenderness  and  pity,  if  not  of  the  higher  quislities  d 
female  excellence  ? 

Life !  tlie  moment  that  sound  fell  upon  her  ear  with  certainty,  Doro- 
thy  felt  safe.  She  had  thought  of  it  during  the  watches  of  that  long 
night — perhaps  she  had  prayed  for  time  and  opportunity  for  recondlia* 
tion — prayed  that  her  tears  of  repentance  might  bo  felt  and  understood. 
She  thought  not  of  the  future.  After  years  must  take  their  chance  of 
being  till^  up  with  happiness  or  misery.  She  made  no  promises,  even 
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to  her  own  heart — ^how  could  she,  when  that  was  stOl  unchanged  ?  bnt 
she  did  wish — ah !  how  earnestly ! — to  wipe  away  the  remembrance  of 
that  morning,  to  call  back  her  own  bitter  words,  and  to  wash  out  the 
stain  of  her  own  dark  and  passionate  feelings.  She  was  willing,  even  hr 
some  process  of  abject  hnmility,  if  in  no  other  way,  to  resolve  them  baek 
into  mere  air,  to  cast  them  to  the  winds,  and  to  compel  them  to  be  remem* 
bered  no  more.  Perhaps  she  was  not  in  reality  capable  of  hatred,  for 
the  moment  after  her  husband  was  gone  that  day,  she  had  thought  of  a 
thousand  excuses  and  palliations-~of  his  mother,  his  early  associatioiBy 
the  system  of  selfishness  and  worldly-mindedness  which  had  prevaded 
throughout  their  household — of  all  that  was  calculated  and  likely  to  have 
made  him  what  he  was — and  thus  she  had  endeavored,  with  more  oC 
earnestness  than  success,  to  recall  some  instances  of  his  generosity,  ten- 
derness, or  nobility  of  heart,  for  which  she  might  adnure,  n  she  could  not 
idve  him. 

Of  all  this  Dorothy  was  as  capable  as  any  other  woman,  and  yek» 
fike  many  a  one,  had  her  husband  galloped  back  affain,  even  while  these 
thoxights  were  filling  her  mind,  she  would  in  all  probability  have  recdv«d 
him  with  the  same  scornful  look,  the  same  bitter  taunt,  and  the  same 
haughty  repulse  which  had  driven  him  away.  Such  are  the  strange  mix- 
tures of  pity  and  perverseness,  of  tenderness  and  passion,  which  make  up 
the  character  of  woman,  when  left  without  discipline  to  the  sole  govern- 
ment of  her  impetuous  and  capricious  will. 

On  recovering  her  reason  and  her  recollection,  Dorothy  requested  to  %a 
led  immediately  into  the  chamber  to  which  her  husband  had  been  csreMBj 
conveyed.  Many  excuses,  many  expedients  were  tried,  in  the  hope  of 
detaining  her,  but  none  had  the  slightest  effect  in  changing  her  resomtioii 
to  see  him  immediately.  Amongst  others,  Margaret  pl^ided  earnestly 
that,  until  the  doctor,  who  had  been  sent  for,  should  anive,  it  would  be 
worse  than  imprudence  to  attempt  to  disturb  him ;  and  she  described 
his  situation  in  such  terms,  as  she  thought  must  convey  some  idea  of  his 
incapacity  even  to  recognise  any  one  who  mi^ht  be  near. 

"But  he  must  know  that  I  am  beside  him,  said  Dorothy,  with  impa- 
tience ;  '*  he  must  answer  something  that  I  have  to  say." 

"  Must !"  said  Margaret,  and  she  shook  her  head  ominously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

*'  I  mean,"  replied  Margaret,  "  that  there  is  a  deep  gash  across  Us 
forehead,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  deeper  injury  of  the  brain,  and  that  he 
now  lies  at  the  point  of  death. 

"  The  greater  the  need,  then,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that  I  should  make  hfan 
understand  what  I  have  to  say.  But  you  told  me  he  was  living,"  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  failing  of  her  resolution ;  and  covering  her  foce 
with  both  her  hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Be  advised  by  me,"  said  Margaret,  drawing  her  arm  gently  round 
her  wust 

"  I  will  be  so  far  advised,"  said  Dorothy ;  "  but  I  will  just  look  into 
the  room ;  look  silently,  and  not  disturb  him,  until  the  doctor  comes.** 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  Margaret.  "  May  I  depend  upon 
your  self-command  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  entirely,"  replied  Dorothy. 

**  Did  you  evor  lode  upon  death  ?"  asked  Margaxet 
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^  Ko«-iKit  actual  deaUi/'  replied  Dorothy,  her  Kps  qidyering  as  she 
spoke.     "  But  I  ODce  saw  a  person  very  ilL" 

"  Once  !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a  half  whisper,  as  if  taUdng  to  herself. 
**  You  have  seen  very  little  of  what  belongs  to  woman's  experience  yet." 

''No/*  replied  Dorothy,  "bmt  I  am  not  afraid — not  at  all  afraid — if  yoa 
will  go  with  me  up  to  the  room." 

Margaret  again  drew  her  arm  around  her  waist,  and  bidding  her  lean 
all  the  weight  she  could  upon  her,  they  set  out  together  to  ascend  the  old 
ataircase ;  and  as  they  dia  so,  Margaret  could  not  help  comparing,  in  the 
secret  of  her  mind,  the  frail  and  trembling  creature  whom  she  was  half- 
supporting,  and  whose  tottering  steps  were  insufficient  to  sustain  her  own 
person,  with  the  bold  and  passionate  woman  whom  she  had  so  lately 
seen,  hurling  about  her  hatred  and  defiance,  as  if  she  had  been  mistress 
of  the  world. 

But  before  reaching  the  identical  chamber,  a  strange  sound  was  heard, 
and  Dorothy  staiied  wildly  from  the  supporting  arms  which  held  her.  It 
was  the  loud  breathing,  at  long  intervals,  of  one  whose  life  was  ebbing  £ui 
away. 

^  Is  he  dying  ?"  whispered  Dorothy. 

"  Not,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,"  replied  Margaret. 

**  1  do  not  thmk  I  can  see  him,"  said  Dorothy,  clinging  to  tbe  banisters, 
and  trembling  violently. 

"  Let  us  return,  then,"  ssid  Maigaret  **  Your  going  into  the  room  am 
do  no  good." 

"  Yes  it  may,"  said  Dorothy,  springing  forward  with  a  fresh  impulse. 
*'  I  will  conquer  myself.     I  mil  make  hmi  hear  me." 

Urged  onwards  by  those  feelings  of  desperation  which  made  her  more 
afraid  of  being  unforgiven  than  of  looking  upon  death,  Dorothy  in  another 
instant  had  entered  the  room — she  had  paited  the  curtains  of  the  bed-— 
and  was  actually  clinging  to  any  thing  her  hands  could  grasp ;  while  her 
own  face  looked  almost  as  pale  as  the  now  beautiful  but  deathly  counte- 
nance upon  which  her  eyes  were  riveted. 

Yes ;  it  was  venr  beautiful,  as  regards  the  mere  frame* work,  tone, 
and  complexion,  of  a  man  to  be  admired,  and  to  admire  himself.  There 
was  a  deep  wound  on  the  forehead,  but  that  had  been  bound  over  wiUi  a 
red  handkerchief  by  the  people  of  the  ficurm,  on  whose  premises  he  had 
been  found  at  a  very  early  hour  that  morning;  for  it  was  not  in  the 
ield  of  exhibition,  but  on  returning  home,  th^  the  fatal  acckieni  had 
occurred. 

Frederic  Ashley  had  won  for  himself  the  distinction  to  which  his  am- 
bition pointed.  He  had  found  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  master  of  his 
horse,  and  consequently  master  of  the  field ;  for  its  points  of  merit  were 
unrivalled  there.  The  chase  had  led  the  whole  party  to  a  great  distance 
from  Hatherstone ;  so  far,  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  pressing  his  hospi- 
tality upon  those  who  were  far  from  home,  had  succeeded  m  detaining 
Mr.  Ashley  at  his  house  until  a  late  hour ;  and  it  was  when  flushed  with 
wine,  and  exulting  in  the  fflories  of  the  day,  that  he  had  mounted  his 
horse  for  the  last  time.  Whether  the  animal  had  started  from  tbe  road, 
or  whether,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  his  home  by  a  nearer  route  across 
the  fields,  the  rider  had  urged  him  to  some  adventurous  leap,  was  never 
known.  All  that  the  farmer,  who  found  the  apparently  lifeless  body  in 
one  of  his  fields,  couki  tell,  was  simply,  that,  in  looUag  after  his  sheep 
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ftt  a  very  early  hour,  he  had  come  upon  the  awful  apeotade,  and  frooi 
papers  and  a  pocket-book  found  upon  the  person  of  Uie  &Uen  rider»  he 
nad  discovered  his  name  and  place  of  abode. 

It  was  but  a  few  hours  after  this  proud  triumph,  then»  that  Frederic 
i Ashley,  conveyed  in  a  common  cart,  was  lifted  insensiUy,  and  almoit 
lifeless,  upon  the  bed  where  he  now  lay--«till  insensible,  but  very  beanlH 
fnl,  with  the  red  handkerchief  tied  in  amon^  his  shining  hair,  and  hii 
'complexion,  one  of  rich  and  glowing  health,  but  always  delicate,  now 
white  as  marble,  and  every  feature  rounded  and  graceful  as  thoae  of  Ihe 
most  exquisitely  sculptured  statue. 

**  Look !  look  V*  said  Dorothy,  violently  graspin£^  Margarei^a  dress  with 
one  of  her  hands,  and  pointing  with  the  other  to  £e  face  upoQ  which  her 
gaie  was  still  fixed. 

Margaret  turned  her  eyes  in  the  same  direction.  There  was  a  aii^ 
ooDvulsive  movement  about  the  mouth. 

''He  is  dying,"  she  said  hastily,  and  released  herself  from  Dorothy's 
grasp,  in  order  to  raise  the  pillow. 

*'  Not  yet,''  she  said  again,  in  a  low  whisper,  and  as  she  did  ao,  a  stnnge 
step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  in  another  moment  the  doctor  wafted 
into  the  room. 

It  was  very  easy  to  vnderstand  what  was  his  conviction  aa  he  looked 

into  the  half-closed  eyes,  and  felt  the  pulse,  and  then  undid  tlie  bandage 

from  the  wound,  lajring  bare  the  ghastly  spectacle ;  but  he  went  throogh 

all  his  duties  not  the  less  faithfully,  that  he  believed  no  chance  of  life^  aor 

.even  of  temporary  restoration  remained. 

Dorothy  watched  eveiy  process  with  fixed  and  silent  atteatioo,  not 
once  offering  the  slightest  interruption;  but  when  all  had  been  done 
whieh  human  skUl  could  accomplish,  and  when  the  dootor,  feamng  back 
IB  his  chav,  remained  evidently  waiting  for  the  result  which  he  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  certainty,  Dorothy  walked  up  to  him,  and.  asked 
bun  distinctly  what  he  thought. 

**  Think !  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doctor—"  there  can  be  but  om 
opinion." 

**He  is  dyii^?"  asked  Dorothy. 
:  The  doctor  nodded  his  assent. 
'     "But  he  is  not  dead,"  said  Dorothy — "not  dead,  yet;  and  you  most 
make  him  understand  something  that  I  have  to  say  to  him." 

The  doctor  looked  astonished.  From  the  rigid  countenance  of  the 
speaker,  and  from  her  tearless  eyes,  he  did  not  suppose  that  fMmg  hid 
■luoh  to  do  with  the  ease.  Indeed  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  entirely  a 
•  matter  of  business.  He  therefore  answered  with  a  short  but  involuntiiy 
■mile,  almost  amountmg  to  a  laugh.  "  I  work  no  miracles^  ma'am.  Then 
k  no  human  power  capable  of  doing  what  you  ask  of  me." 

"Look  you,"  said  Dorothy,  holdmg  up  her  finger,  and  atiU  majntamh^g 

the  same  rigid  and  determined  look.     "  My  husband  is — wot  very  lich, 

^and  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  money  at  my  command.     I  will  give  yon 

a  thousand  pounds  if  you  will  speak  into  his  ear  but  three  words  fcnr  me, 

and  make  him  understand  them." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  remonstrated  the  doctor,  beginning  to  perceive  there 
iraa  more  earnestness  in  the  request  than  he  had  apprehended. 

"  I  will  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds,"  added  Dorothy — "  I  will  give 
foa  all  that  I  have  in  the  world— come,^now,  speakfbr  me.    I  am  almoet 
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sure  there  mm  conseiousness  when  the  handage  was  remo?«d.    I  aa 
almost  sure  that  he  looked  up  and  saw  you/' 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  bold  of  Dorothy's  aim 
kindly,  as  a  father  might  have  done,  and  rewly  afibeled  by  her  earnest* 
ness ;  "it  is  necessary  to  be  sinoere  m  a  case  like  this»  and  I  do  assum 
you  there  is  no  more  nossibility  of  calling  back  consciousness  in  thm 
present  instance,  than  there  |fould  be  of  awaking  the  dead." 

"And  he  will  die  so?" 

"  My  dear  madam,  he  is  dying." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  mind  is  often  bright  towards  the  last" 

"Not  in  a  case  of  this  kind.    The  injury  is  too  much  upon  the  brain.'* 

"  But  try,  doctor — <io  try  for  me.  It  is  but  a  little  thing  I  have  to 
say,  yet  it  is  a  right  thing.  Perhaps  God  will  bless  your  efforts  if  you 
try." 

"  I  will  try  if  you  still  desire  it ;  but  I  would  strongly  uige  upon  you* 
as  a  friend,  to  be  more  rational— to  submit  to  oiroumstonoes." 

"  I  do  submit  I  submit  to  every  thing,  eieept  this.  I  only  want— • 
there  now,  he  is  revivin^r — now  vimufiU  speak" 

As  Dorothy  said  this,  a  sudden  change  in  the  breathing  night  be 
heard.  The  doctor  started  from  his  seat  They  both  approadied  Urn 
bed.  There  was  indeed  a  change,  but  it  was  the  last  change-— a  mere 
muscular  distortion  passing  over  uose  beautiful  features  before  they  set-* 
tied  into  the  rigid  stolidity  of  death. 

The  imagination  of  that  vain  dreamer  who  now  stood  beskie  the  piUow 
of  death  had  never  pictured  any  thing  like  this.  In  m  few  moments  aU 
was  over ;  but  they  were  awful  moments  to  her— fiery  mooMiitB,  in  whieli 
that  image  became  bnmt  into  her  soul. 

All  was  now  over — every  muscle  was  relaxed.  The  kist  struggle  ol 
expiring  nature  had  ceased — the  last  flickering  of  the  dying  lamp  hmi 
gone  out,  and  all  was  darkness. 

There  was  no  weeping,  nor  wailing  in  that  household  when  the  tidingt' 
of  death  were  commumcated  from  one  domestic  to  another.  There  was 
no  weeping  nor  wailing,  even  in  his  own  household^  when  a  message  aiw 
rived  with  the  mtelligenee  that  the  lord  of  that  splendki  villa  was  no 
more.  There  was  no  weeping  nor  wailing  in  all  the  busy  mereaotik 
town,  where  he  had  held  so  promment  a  station,  and  wbere  in  his  fiuai- 
Uar  place  he  should  now  no  more  be  known. 

It  is  astonishmg  how  little  sorrow  marks  the  death  ol  the  merely 
wealthy  man — ^how  Kttle,  in  comparison  with  the  joy  that  hails  his  living 
presence,  the  delight  at  his  acauaintanoe,  the  clamor  for  his  hifor,  and 
the  exultation  of  those  who  obtam  his  countenance  or  patronage  on  their 
behalf.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence  to  any  that  the  merely  rich  man 
is  dead,  because  the  man  was  nothing^-his  wealth  was  alL  The  man 
was  but  a  living  personification  of  that  wealth.  He  conid  not  take  ii  with 
him  to  the  grave,  why  then  should  he  be  wept  fort 

The  town  of  M  was,  however,  very  much  astonshed  at  the  tn- 

ldlk;ence,  and  groups  of  earnest  talkere  might  be  seen  on  'Ohange,  as 
weU  as  in  the  private  parties  of  the  place,  making  the  eireumstance,  in 
its  important  reUition  to  the  money  amurs  of  the  deceased,  the  subject 
of  their  earnest  conversation.  No  one  had,  in  fact,  the  least  idea  what 
the  actual  property  of  Frederic  Ashley  might  be ;  and  there  were  manj 
and  most  varying  calculationB  made  upon  iho  snbjesi    mm  bnia 
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not  unfrequeiit ;  for  some  who  professed  to  be  wiser  than  their  nagh* 
bors,  expressed  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  wealth. 

And  all  the  while  a  ouiet  faneral  soeiie  was  beiiiff  transacted  at  Hath- 
erstone.  The  old  family  vault  in  the  parish  of  Ibtherstone  was  agsia 
opened,  and  another  member  added  to  that  place  of  silent  and  undis- 
tinguished  gathering ;  but  Dorothy  sat  alone  on  the  day  of  burial  U 
was  her  wish  to  be  so,  and  perhaps  it  wa^  a  time  of  not  uBprofitaUs 
solitude. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

There  are  sad  funerals  where  the  mourners  aie  numeroa^  where  «ief 
sits  heavily  upon  many  hearts,  and  where  the  desolate  and  bereaved  re- 
fuse to  be  comforted ;  but  there  are  sadder  funerals  than  these — where 
tears  fall  not ;  where  there  b  but  a  faint  outward  show  of  sorrow,  soeh 
as  the  mere  speetade  of  mourning  habilunents^the  hearse,  the  ceffin^aod 
the  vault  call  forth ;  and  where  no  one  is  more  desolate  after  the  sdeiw 
nities  of  the  funeral  service  have  been  dosed,  than  they  were  before. 

These  are  the  sad  funerals,  and  such  was  that  ik  Frederic  Ashky. 
II  is  true  there  were  serious  and  anxious  looka  amongst  his  servants^  and 
weeping  and  a  show  of  grief  with  some,  for  all  were  conscious  of  a 
change  in  their  circumstances  impending,  which  might  be  a  disadvanta- 
geous change  for  them.  It  is  true  there  was  a  young  widow  secluded-^ 
alone— shut  in  from  the  light  of  day,  and  refusing  to  be  seen  by  any  hu- 
man eye,  except  that  of  the  pitying  Margaret ;  but  how  far  her  weeping 
— ^her  grief-^her  prostrate  anguish  of  soul — ior  it  was  nothing  less  than 
that — might  be  called  sorrow  for  the  dead,  her  own  heart  alone  could  USL 

On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  Dorothy  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the 
domestics  at  Hatherstone,  nor  even  hf  her  own  servants.  Maigaiet 
alone  attended  upon  her,  and  when  the  crowding  in  of  those  busy  agents 
took  place,  who  throng  about  the  dead  when  this  last  ceremony  is  trana- 
acted,  she  remained  alone  and  with  closed  doors  in  Margaret's  own  sittii^- 
room,  in  order  to  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  busy  scene. 
Here  no  sound  reaehed  her  but  that  of  the  ever-tinkling  fountain ;  sod 
such  was  the  oppression  on  her  head  and  brain,  that,  concluding  at  last 
the  bustle  among  the  domesties  must  be  all  over,  she  threw  open  the 
glass  door  which  opened  upon  the  teirace,  and  looked  oat  upon  the 
wintiT  scene. 

All  here  was  still  aa  death.  Not  a  single  leaf  remained  suspended  on 
the  boughs  for  the  winds  to  shake^  had  there  been  any  that  moniing; 
but  the  cold  gray  of  the  clouds  was  stagnant  aa  a  sea  of  lead,  and  the 
earth,  with  its  wintry  garment  of  dull  verdure  and  dyinff  weeds,  lay  stiD 
and  senseless  beneath,  as  if  the  very  heart  of  nature  had  ceased  to  beaL 

A  wintry  garden  has  at  all  times  a  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  but 
U>  her  who  gazed  upon  this  there  were  associations  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  all  sentimental  musings.  It  was  here,  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
silent  scene,  that  her  guilty  words  had  been  uttered  ;  it  was  from  hence 
thai  those  guilty  wishes  had  gone  forth  which  had  been  toaaooafulfilkd. 
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T«i  here  all  was  peace.  The  yeiy  place  seemed  like  a  temple  dedicated 
to  peace,  and  she  who  habitually  dwelt  within  the  bosom  of  the  temple 
was  herself  almost  a  worshipper  of  peace. 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  a  place  like  thb  ?"  said  Dorothy  to  herself, 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  wildly  aromid.  But  she  soddenly  started 
back,  for  there  was  the  figure  of  a  man — a  gentleman  it  might  bo  ap- 
proaching  her.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  it  struck  her, 
from  the  first  hasty  glance,  that  she  had  seen  him  before,  and  that  hia 
face  and  person  were  connected  witL  some  not  very  agreeable  assod* 
alions. 

However  that  might  be,  he  was  too  near  to  avoid  an  mterview,  for  he 
had  come  immediately  into  the  garden  by  the  terrace  walk,  and  stood 
even  within  the  doorway  before  Dorothy  could  shut  herself  in. 

It  was  an  intrusion  she  would  gladly  have  avoided,  and  her  cheek 
flushed  with  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  unwelcome  surprise  of  being 
aeeoeted  by  a  stranger,  at  the  very  time  when  she  had  taken  ao  much 
pains  to  shroud  herself  in  total  seclusion. 

It  was  poor  Mr.  Ashley,  dressed  for  the  occasion  of  attending  the 
funeral  of  hia  son — ^for  Margaret  had  stiidiously  considered  all  these 
things — and  who,  feeling  himself  in  some  measure  restored  to  his  proper 
place  in  society,  had  determined,  purely  as  an  act  of  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration, to  introduce  himself  to  her  whom  he  supposed  to  be  ibm 
afflicted  widow,  and  whom  he  felt  for  accordingly. 

With  the  utmost  tenderness,  therefore,  Mr.  Ashley  took  the  hand  of 
Dorothy,  and  began  in  broken  accents  to  commiserate  her  loss.  Nor  was 
he  at  all  insincere  in  this.  Death  was  a  solemn  thing  to  him  who  felt  no 
bitterness  of  soul  towards  any  one  for  all  that  he  had  suffered.  DeaUi 
had  wiped  away  from  his  mind  all  remembrance  of  the  harshness  and  in- 
gratitude which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  his  son ;  had  taken  him  bads 
again  to  the  pleasant  days  of  that  son's  infancy  and  early  youth ;  and  it 
was  in  the  character  of  a  handsome  merry  boy  that  he  now  thought  of 
him,  rather  than  as  a  hard-hearted  money-loving  man.  As  such  he  conU 
weep  over  him  tears  of  natural  tenderness,  if  not  of  actual  regret ;  bat 
they  were  tears  which  still  failed  to  commend  themselves  to  her  who  held 
no  sympathy  with  such  feelings,  nor  could  understand  the  possibility  of  % 
father,  so  neglected  as  Mr.  Ashley,  bein^  really  sorry  for  the  death  of  the 
son  who  had  entirely  cast  him  off  in  h»  misfortunes,  and  acknowledged 
no  tie  either  of  nature  or  affection  to  bmd  them  together. 

Imagining,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ashley  was  merely  acting  m  part  to  en- 
gage her  pity,  and  perhaps  also  to  insure  her  more  substantial  patronage 
and  assistance,  Dorothy  hesitated  not  to  enter  at  once  into  the  subject 
under  this  view  of  it,  and  she  did  so  the  more  abruptly  because  of  her 
impatience  under  the  annoyance  of  such  an  intrusion. 

**  I  have  to  confess,  Mr.  Ashley,"  said  she,  "  that  I  have  been  verr 
guilty  towards  you  in  neglecting  to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with 
yonr  circumstances,  and — " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  the  poor  man,  "  never  mind  that  now." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  must  mind  it,**  said  Dorothy.  "  I  have  trouble  enough 
on  my  conscience  without  that  The  past  has  been  s  very  guilty  and  a 
Tery  gloomy  past  with  me,  but  I  intend  now  to  do  justice  to  all.  I  will 
begin  with  you,  Mr.  Ashley,  and  as  soon  as  the  bwriness  affNint  of  your 
son  can  be  adjustedt  you  may  depend  upon  my  promise  that  I  will  see  you 
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attended  to  m  you  ought  to  be.  With  this  promise  you  maaft  lottvy  otb 
for  I  cannot  say  more  now.  See,  they  are  m  search  w  you,''  she  added, 
pointing  towards  the  terrace  from  whence  Marffaret  was  approaching^  lor 
the  funeral  procession  waited  only  for  Mr.  Ashky,  and  Dorothy  was  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  bis  presence  in  any  way  that  would  render  her  own  •»> 
elusion  more  secure  and  uninterrupted. 

It  had  been  her  intention  to  spend  that  long  and  solemn  day  in  a  OHa- 
ner  most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  though  very  sirai^  to  her  expe- 
rience. We  wiU  not  pry  mto  the  secrets  of  that  deep  work  of  heart-ei- 
amination  which  formed  a  part  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  herself ;  birt  it 
there  mingled  occasionally  with  her  solemn  thoughts  a  touch  of  woridly 
things — ^if  there  dawned  upon  her  through  the  deep  ffloom  of  her  troubled 
soul  certain  openings  of  li^t  upon  the  practical  gooa  which  yet  temaiasd 
for  her  to  do,  it  was  no  proof  that  her  sonrow  for  the  great  enon  of  ber 
past  life  was  not  sincere  and  deep. 

That  there  should  have  been  no  will  left  by  the  deceased,  was  sssresif 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  one.  In  all  probability  he  had  seldom  if  ew 
thought  of  death  as  an  event  to  be  anticipated  by  himself.  Bosy,  Hks 
the  rest  of  the  worid,  in  eating,  and  drinldng,  buying  and  selling,  bnldag 
and  embeUishiUff,  admuinff  and  being  admired,  the  idea  of  death  was  ttas 
last  that  would  nave  found  a  welcome,  even  if  it  had  presented  itsdf  Is- 
his  mind.  Consequently  there  was  as  little  preparation  made  for  sooh 
event  m  his  temporal  affiurs,  as  in  those  of  weightier  import  and  mors 
ingresponsibility. 

^Indmg  such  to  be  the  case,  Dorothy  was  stronffly  ui^ged  to  call  m  tks^ 
aid  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  that  gentleman  was  agam  brought  to  Bsthsr* 
stone  on  especial  business,  and  put  in  possession  of  all  the  different  ftote 
connected  with  the  Ashley  family  with  which  Dorothy  herMlf  was  ao- ' 
quainted. 

But  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  not  to  close  with  that  solemn  cslm  to 
all  the  members  of  the  household  at  the  old  hall  which  is  so  desirable  on 
such  occasions,  and  Margaret,  herself  the  most  peaceful  of  its  oocupanl% 
was  the  one  to  be  most  seriously  disturbed. 

It  happened  that  day  that  Mr.  Ashley,  partaking  of  the  hospitshties  sf 
her  table,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  what  is  called  the  penM  mjtueaee  of 
some  of  these,  began  to  be  a  little  more  communicative  than  Maigarat* 
deemed  that  he  snould  be  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  strangers  who 
remained  about  the  place;  for  the  hospitality  of  Hatherstone  was  seldeai' 
denied  to  anv  one  who  had  the  slightest  claim  upon  its  comfort  or  con- 
venience.   As  the  evening  closed  in»  therefore,  and  as  it  naturally  grew 
every  moment  more  difficult  to  send  away  a  guest  from  the  circle  oi  bar- 
blazing  fire,  Margaret  determined  that  she  would  herself  conduct  Mn 
Ashley  to  his  home  at  the  lodge ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  with  as  litte 
show  as  possible  of  making  it  a  matter  of  importance,  she  told  him  that  she 
had  business  with  Thomas  which  must  be  arranged  that  night,  and  there- 
fore she  would  walk  home  with  him,  and  trust  to  her  servant  for  ooa^ 
ducting  her  safely  back. 

It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Ashley  to  refuse  or  even  to  evade  such  a 
proposal,  and  therefore  as  soon  as  Margaret  reappeared  in  her  bonnet  and 
cloak,  they  prepared  to  set  out  together  for  tneir  dark  walk  along  the- 
line  of  shrubbery  which  led  to  the  lodge  beside  the  farm. 

On  arriving  at  this  place  Margaret  was  a  little  disconeerted  to 
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ikM  Thonltf  WM  not  at  home ;  but  conclndiiur  that  he  had  remained 
with  her  own  hoosehold  to  partake  of  those  hospitalities  which  were 
hefAj  extended  to  all,  she  sat  down  by  the  fire  with  Mr.  Ashley,  and  in 
order  to  beguile  the  time  drew  him  out  into  many  long  family  histories, 
m  whieh  the  bright  side  of  the  characters  of  both  his  wife  and  childrea> 
were  alone  displayed. 

While  this  was  going  on  Margaret  Hstened  attenti?el^  for  the  retmm 
of  Thomas,  but  he  came  not  It  was  strange  that  he  did  not  come,  be* 
eausc  she  was  sure  that  she  heard  more  than  onoe  the  sound  of  steps,  as 
it  seemed  to  her,  passing  to  and  fro  rather  stealthily  outside  the  wall% 
mad  past  the  window,  but  this,  no  doubt,  was  Thomas  himself  making  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  premises  before  retiring  for  the  ni^t. 
BtiHa,  however,  she  listened  in  Tain,  for  still  no  Thomas  came. 

What  attraction  there  could  be  for  him  in  the  servants'  hall  beyond  m 
reasonable  hour  she  did  not  know.  Perhaps  she  did  not  know  that  eren 
ftoB  fiuthfy  and  long-tried  servant  had  his  weak  point,  yet  wholly  undis* 
covered  by  his  mistress — perhaps  at  thb  moment  undiscovered  by  him* 
■elf.  At  all  events,  Thomas  was  still  at  the  haD,  listening,  as  many  others 
were  at  the  same  time,  to  a  long  and  eloquent  description  from  the  fluenti 
Ups  of  Betsy  Burton,  of  the  folse  suspicions  once  attaching  to  her  inno- 
cent brother,  of  his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  and  his  final  triumph  over  aE 
hk  enemies — for  such  the  narrator  believed  them  to  have  been  until  her 
dying  day ;  and  such  an  opinion  thrown  into  her  harangue  unquestionably 
gave  it  a  spirit  and  a  piquancy  which  it  would  have  beisn  tame,  and  com* 
paratively  uninterestmg,  without. 

While  Thomas  sat  Sstening  to  this  eloquent  description,  wrapped  in 
the  most  prafonod  attention,  and  wholly  unconscious  that  the  clock  in 
the  wide  hall  had  struck  the  hour  of  nine,  Margaret,  very  differently  cir* 
eomstanced,  oocumed  his  armchair  beside  the  fire  at  the  lodge. 

It  would  have  oeen  impossible,  at  such  an  hour,  to  talk  of  returning 
home  without  bringing  upon  herself  the  offered  attendance  of  Mr.  Ash* 
kv ;  and  Margaret,  therefore,  determined  to  escape  without  his  knowl- 
edge, for  she  began  to  feel  it  was  high  time  that  her  own  household  waa 
iMnd  after,  and  the  cause  of  her  servant's  k>nff  delay  ascertained.  ¥rith 
this  iBtenlkNi  she  went  up  stairs  to  see  the  side  woman,  and  then  gently 
withdrew  by  a  door  which  led  immediately  to  the  farm  premises,  bi^ 
from  which  she  could  easily  reach  the  ahmbbery  walk  by  a  narrow  and 
oireiBtous  path. 

The  niffnt  was  very  dark,  but  Margaret  knew  every  step  and  turn  of 
these  paths,  almost  as  well  by  niffht  as  by  day.  From  youth  to  middle 
age,  these  walks  had  all  been  familiar  to  her  feet ;  and  as  she  was  habit- 
Bally  without  fear,  it  formed  no  great  adventure  to  her  to  go  groping  her 
way  akme  in  darimess,  sometimes  feeling  for  the  well-known  shrubs,  and 
sometimes  ascertaining  by  the  sound  of  her  tread  exactly  where  she  waa. 

The  quiet  mind  of  Margaret,  however,  was  quite  as  capable  as  that  of 
any  other  woman  of  being  roused  from  its  haUtiial  repose  by  any  ihiag 
really  extraordinary  or  alarming ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to 
start  back  and  listen  with  a  sense  of  sudden  apprehension,  when  the  sound 
of  another  step  met  her  ear,  accompanied  by  a  rustling  and  craekfing 
amongst  the  branches,  as  if  the  intruder,  whoever  it  might  be,  was  noi 
Mpproaching  by  the  regular  path,  but  rather  breaking  a  way  through  tba 
shrubs. 
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**  Thomas !"  said  Margaret,  with  more  of  hope  than  belief  that  it  was 
his  step  which  she  heard. 

There  was  no  inunediate  answer,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly  ;  for  she 
ooold  discover,  by  a  moTement  beside  her,  that  she  was  near  enonffh  to 
be  touched,  or  even  s^sed,  by  some  one  whom  she  was  still  unable  U^ 
see. 

'< Speak!''  said  Margaret  "Who  is  it?"  And  this  time  she  spoke 
with  tremulous  vdce,  as  if  her  courage  was  fast  ebbing  away. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  a  deep  voice,  almost  dose  to  her  ear.  **  It 
18  no  one  who  wishes  to  hurt  you  or  yours." 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  then?"  said  Margaret,  rather  hastily ;  for  bet 
indignation  rose  as  her  presence  of  mind  returned.    . 

'*  I  want  a  few  words  with  you,"  said  the  vmce,  **  but  they  must  not 
be  spoken  here." 

''I  will  have  no  words  that  I  can  help,"  said  Margaret,  "  with  any  one 
who  comes  to  me  in  ihiB  way.  If  you  do  not  leave  me  instantly,  I  wiR 
call  aloud  for  help." 

**  Hush !  hush  i"  said  the  vcuce,  and  it  approached  still  nearer  than 
before.    ''  Whatever  you  do^  be  still." 

**  I  win  not  be  still,"  said  Mai^jaret ;  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  ut- 
tering a  loud  scream,  in  the  hope  of  being  heard  by  her  own  people^ 
when  her  arm  was  seized  by  a  tremendous  grasp,  which  startled  ner 
from  her  purpose ;  and  she  stood  fixed  by  this  giant  power,  incapable  of 
moving  another  step. 

'<  It  is  not  to  hurt  you,  mdeed  it  is  not,"  said  the  voice;  **  stiD  less  to 
trouble  you  with  groundless  fears.  It  is  to  protect  your  pn^perty — ^per- 
haps your  life — Uiat  I  am  come  to  give  you  information  which  no  other 
person  can  give  you." 

The  voice  seemed  changed  to  Margaret's  ear.  lliere  were  tones  of 
kindness  in  it,  and  of  deep  earnestness,  which  she  could  no  longer  doubt ; 
and  she  almost  involuntanly  expressed  her  willingness  to  listen. 

''  But  I  cannot  speak  here,'  said  he,  for  it  was  a  man  who  spoke  to 
her. 

''  Come  with  me  into  the  house,"  said  Margaret;  ** if  you  are  a  friend, 
and  mean  well,  bv  this  strange  conduct — if  you  are  a  reputable  person, 
come  in  and  speak  with  me  honorably  face  to  face." 

*'  And  suppose  I  urn  not  n  reputable  person  ?"  said  the  man. 

''  Then  I  have  no  business  to  be  talking  with  you  at  all,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, "  and  the  sooner  I  am  gone  the  better." 

''  You  are  not  gone  yet,"  soki  the  man,  with  another  cHnching  of  her 
ann,  which  convinced  her  that  escape  was  not  so  easy  as  it  ndffht  be 
desirable.  "  You  are  not  gone  yet ;  and  you  shall  not  go,  until  i  have 
warned  you  of  a  danger  which  is  impending— 4iay,  of  more  than  danger ; 
for  the  thing  is  certain,  unless  you  will  listen  to  me." 

''Then  I  implore  you,  again,"  said  Margaret,  **  to  come  with  me  into 
die  house,  and  speak  with  me  openly !" 

"The  lady  of  Hatherstone,"  said  the  man  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  "  may  be 
very  fair  to  look  upon,  comely  in  form,  and  beautiful  in  mind ;  but  I 
will  never  meet  her  face  to  mce,  even  though  I  hold  her  hand  in  my 
gmsp.  No,  my  hand  is  hard  and  rough,  b^use  I  am  a  poor  mean 
wtM^king  man — hers  is  silken,  and  soft,  because  it  suited  her  better  to  be 
ahidyT* 
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"  Wko>  and  what  are  you  ?"  exolahned  Maigarei,  now  really  terrified* 
for  the  scornful  yet  clear  utterance  of  these  words,  half  whispered,  ■• 
they  were,  between  teeth  that  were  nearly  clinehed,  made  her  think  that 
she  was  in  the  grasp  of  sOme  wild  maniac,  probably  escaped  from  confina* 
ment,  with  whom  it  would  be  equally  vain  to  reason  or  to  struggle.  Il 
consequently  became  a  ffreat  object  with  her  not  to  irritate  or  provoke 
him  to  more  violent  deafing ;  for  the  manner  in  which  her  arm  was  hek!. 
convinced  her  that  any  resistance  on  her  part  would  be  as  vain  as  that  of 
the  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  fowler. 

"  If  you  have  really  any  thinff  to  say  to  me,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  sub- 
dued to  accents  of  weakness  and  terror, "  do  say  it,  and  let  me  ga  It  is 
high  time  for  me  to  be  at  home." 

"  You  will  stand  with  me,  then,  within  the  porch  of  the  west  doer  f" 
said  the  man. 

"  Why  there  ?"  said  Margaret.  '<  It  is  the  moat  unfrequented  place 
about  the  house." 

"  Because,"  said  her  strange  companion, ''  we  shall  be  better  able  ie 
discover  if  any  one  should  approach.  No  foot  can  tread  upon  the  pave- 
ment  there  without  being  heard." 

"  Very  weU,"  said  M^garet»  after  hesitating  a  moment.  "  Very  welL 
I  will  listen  to  you  there.  But  you  need  not  hold  me  so.  I  can  walk 
beekle  you  without  being  held." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "you  can  walk  beskle  me,  but  how  do  I  know 
that  you  «m///" 

*'  Because  I  promise  you  that  I  will,"  said  Manraret 

The  man  actually  laughed  aloud,  but  immediatdy  checked  himself,  and 
whispered;  ''There,  you  have  undone  all  by  makinfi^  me  laugh.  But 
when  you  talk  of  promises — and  woman's  promises, '  and  he  laughed 
again,  and  in  a  strange  repressed  manner,  which  convinced  Margarel 
again  that  he  was  insane. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  of  the  hall  which  communicated 
with  the  courtyard,  a  wide  open  space,  upon  which,  as  the  man  had  said» 
it  was  impossible  that  any  one  should  tread  without  being  heard. 

"  You  must  come  quite  within,"  said  the  man.  "  The  door  is  surely  no« 
fastened  insider 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Margaret     "  I  always  fsaten  the  doors  myself." 

"  Right,"  said  he,  *'  you,  at  least,  must  have  a  chance  of  safety ;  and 
now  stand  within  the  shelter  of  this  wall,  if  any  one  should  approach  from 
the  farm." 

"  You  had  better  speak  to  the  point  at  once^"  said  Maigaret,  "  if  yoo 
have  really  any  thinff  to  say." 

"  WeU,  then,"  said  the  man,  but  he  had  scarcely  uttered  these  wotds, 
when  he  looked  out  in  the  directioa  of  the  path  along  which  they  bad 
oome,  and  listened  attentively  for  a  few  seconds.  He  then  went  on  lo 
say,  "  You  know  the  disturbances  in  the  countnr  just  now  ?" 

"  I  know  something  of  them,  but  not  much/  replied  Margaret. 

"Let  all  your  people  be  very  vigilant,"  said  the  man,  "  vigilant  about 

the  farm  premises,  especiaUy  on  the  night  of "  bat  he  whispered 

these  wonLi  ckisely  to  her  ear,  "and  let,"  he  added,  "some  additiooal 
force  be  got  about  the  place.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  burning  la 
the  stacks  and  bams  intended— mind  I  say  intended ;  but  you  are  badly 
protected  here,  and  I  hear  the  Ashleys  have  a  quantity  of  plate  with 
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**Now  you  speak  reasonably/'  said  Margaret^  **aiid  if  anjr  harm  ii  redly 
intended,  I  thank  yon  from  my  heart" 

"Yes,"  said  the  man»  resuming  his  sarcastic  lone,  ''pec^e  are  g<aii- 
erally  very  thankfol  when  one  preserves  their  property'--4heir  gold  and 
iflver  for  them ;  no  matter  if  it  be  at  the  risk  of  one's  own  Ufe.'* 

« It  is  not  at  the  risk  of  yours,  snrely  ?"  said  MairgareC.   • 

*'  Yes  it  is/'  replied  the  man. 

"How  so?" 

''  Because  I  am  an  accomplice  with  these  people/' 

^*  You,  an  accomplice  ?" 

**  Yes,  is  there  any  thinff  wonderful  in  thatf* 

"  Wonderful,  indeed !  that  you  should  be  both  an  aeoompliee,  and  tm 
fflformer  against  them/' 

"  But  I  am  not  that ;  I  only  come  here  to  put  you  on  your  ^pnard,  and 
I  have  a  promise  to  extort  from  you  beftnre  w#  part,  yet — imnd  you,  I 
have  your  arm  in  my  grasp  still,  and  before  I  let  you  go,  you  shall 
promise  me  that  you  will  not  tell  to  any  one  irhat  I  have  tdd  you.  Protect 
yourself  as  you  can,  but  tell  you  must  not^  and  shall  not*'  - 

**  Suppose  I  refuse  to  promise  this  ?" 

''Margaret  Staunton,  you  are  in  the  hands  ci  a  Baan  who  eaves  no 
more  wlmt  becomes  of  his  own  life  than  he-  does  what  beeooies  of  tim 
pebble  beneath  his  feet.  He  has  risked  a  good  deal  for  j<m — perhaps^ 
he  has  suffered  a  good  deal — ^but  let  that  pass.  Yon  will  not  refcne 
him  this  poor  kindness,  seeing  that  it  cannot  serve  you  to  betray  that  li#^ 
has  warned  you  of  your  danger  m  order  that  yoa  nay  protect  yowself 
affainstit." 

*'Who  are  yoa?    Tell  me  who  you  are,  and  pevhaps  I  will  promise.''  ' 

''I  am  only  a  poor  workman,  sometimes  thought  to  be  out  of  my  rig4it 
mind,  indeed  they  call  me  mad,  and  perhaps  I  an  so;  but  I  Iwre  ka  »• 
hard  life,  and  have  filled  my  heart  with  hard  thooghta  of  evetybodh^t- 
and  of  every  thing ;  and  I  would  fab  doaome  litte  ffood  to  somebody 
before  I  die,  that  every  one  may  not  hate  the  sound  of  ny  name  whenol^ 


am  gone." 


'^  1  ou  must  tell  it  me  thmt    lam  sure /shall  not  hale  it" 

**  Perhaps  you  have  hated  it  already — ^perhaps  it  has  been  a  detestabto 
name  to  you  more  than  to  others." 

''No,  that  is  unjpossible,  for  I  hate  no  name— 4ioperaott«-no  thing.'* 

"  But  my  name  n  lost---fbrgotten ;  I  left  it  m  another  coontiyv  Ihov^ 
sands  of  miles  from  this.    They  call  me  Mad  Morton  here." 

'*  Is  that  your  real  name  ?" 

"It  is  the  only  name  I  am  known  by,  and  that  is  enough."  'i 

'**  TbU  me  your  real  name  ?" 

**  My  real  namoiis  of  no  consequence  to  yon,  or  to  any  one  else,  it  ir 
better  it  should  be  forgotten ;  I  have  ahnost  forgotten  it  myself.  But 
now  that  my  business  is  endedr-fbr  I  suppose  you  have  promised— ^haivs 
you  not  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  promised ;  you  am  mistaken  if  you  think  I  have." 

'*  Margaret  Staunton,  you  are  an  honorable  woman  lady  I  ouffht  to 
say;  you  will  not  break  a  trust  of  this  kind,  especially  when  it  womd  €mi 
dfluiger  a  fellow-creature's  life  to  do  sa  And  now  you  mast  give  me  one 
fri^dly  shake  of  your  hand  in  token  that  3rou  mean  to  ke^  your  finth 
wMine." 
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liMfaml  heaUied  Dot,  but  pkoed  her  hand  m  hit,  and  m  anolher  bio- 
ment  her  Btrange  companion  was  gone. 

Plaeid  and  unmoved,  as  was  the  habitual  tenor  of  Mre.  Staunton's 
mind*  it  was  impoaaible  that  on  the  f»esent  occasion  she  should  be  othar- 
wiae  than  surprised  out  of  her  accustomed  calm ;  indeed  such  was  the 

Eurbatiott  of  her  feelings^  that  instead  of  going  first  into  the  servantfs 
to  attend  to  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  to  ascertain  the  reason 
why  Thomas  was  detained,  she  hastened  immediatdy  up  stairs  into  her 
own  chamber,  and  before  lighting  her  candle,  threw  open  the  window  and 
stretched  forth  her  head  hito  the  still  night  air,  in  order  to  listen  for  the 
sound  cf  retreating  feet,  or  indeed  for  any  other  sound  thai  might  aid  her 
in  unravelling  tbe  mystery  of  that  evening's  strange  interview. 

That  the  man  vrith  whom  she  held  such  unexpected  intercourse,  was 
altogether  a  maniac,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe.  There  was 
too  much  method  in  his  madness  for  that  That  he  was  an  enemy,  seemed 
equally  unreasonable  to  conclude,  for  if  so,  why  should  he  have  sought 
her  for  the  especial  purpose  of  warning  her  against  approaching  danger. 
And  yet,  that  he  should  be  any  one  parUcularTy  interested  in  her,  or  her 
welfare,  seemed  more  improbable  than  all ;  because  she  knew  no  such 
person — had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  person  in  her  whole  life. 
And  she  was  beginning  to  tax  her  memory  with  a  long  catalogue  of  by- 
g<me  charities,  in  the  hope  of  recalling  amongst  them  some  service  done 
to  such  a  man  as  she  imagined  this  to  oe,  when  suddenly  a  shot  was  fired 
in  the  distance,  though  not  apparently  beyond  the  linuta  of  the  adjoining 
ahrubbery;  and  immediately  afterwards  she  could  distinctly  hear  the 
tread  oC  some  one  rumung  hastily  alonff  the  shrubbery  walk,  and  past  m 
projeolii^  portion  of  the  house,  as  if  uom  this  point  to  gain  the  pufalio 
road. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  seconds  that  Margaret  listened,  and  she  heard  no 
more.  Her  next  duty  was  to  summon  her  servant^  Thomas,  and  to  said 
him  and  others  out  with  lanterns,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  anv  mortal  injury 
had  been  done.  But  the  servants  were  already  sufficiently  alarmed,  for 
they  also  had  heard  the  shot,  thouff h  less  distinctly  than  their  mistress ; 
and  Thomas,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  was  endeavoring  to  press  into 
hia  service  some  two  or  three  of  the  footmen  belonging  to  the  Ash- 
ley establishment. 

On  carefully  searching  the  premises,  however,  no  evidence  was  found 
of  any  injury  having  been  done.  There  were  traces  of  trampling  feet 
amongst  the  shrubs^  for  which  Maij^^t  herself  could  have  sufficiently 
accounted,  had  she  not  preferred  being  silent  on  the  subject ;  but  failinff 
in  the  discovenr  of  any  other  suspicious  fact,  and  having  ascertained 
that  all  the  /arm  premises  were  safe,  and  apparently  unmolested, 
Thomaa  wisely  returned  to  his  first  conviction,  that  Uie  alarm  had  been 
occasioned  by  some  affinay  amongst  the  poachers,  who  were  known  to 
resort  to  the  now  quiet  and  otherwise  unfrequented  woods  of  Uath* 
erstone ;  and,  as  Maroaret  appeared  to  coincide  in  the  same  view  of 
the  case,  for  indeed  Uke  had  no  more  certain  light  to  throw  upon  it, 
the  whole  family  retired  to  rest  at  an  unusually  late  or  rather  eariy 
bo«r;  the  mislgpss  of  the  house  alone  remaining  a  solitary  watcher 
until  the  morning. 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Uargaret  to  attempt  to  sleep;  be* 
sides  whk)h»  she  considered  it  her  especial  duty  to  keep  waten*  aod 
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<^n  beforo  the  gray  light  of  dawn  appeared  above  the  eastern  hDK 
was  her  window  gently  opened,  and  her  head  stretched  forth  sgaia 
into  the  still  damp  air,  to  listen.  But  no  farther  mystery  marlrad  thst 
night ;  nor  scarce^  could  a  sound  be  heard  beyond  the  fall  of  rak- 
drops  from  the  boughs ;  for  the  drizzle  of  the  previous  night  incresssd 
before  daybreak,  and  became  a  heavy  rain,  which  in  a  great  messwe 
obliterated  all  trace  of  those  strange  footprints ;  nor  were  the  attendst 
circumstances  in  any  other  respect  much  talked  of  by  the  household, 
except  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  boldness  of  those  lawless  men,  whose 
depredations  amongst  the  game  in  the  neighborhood  formed  a  freqmt 
topic  of  discnsedon. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

It  was  a  noTel  circumstance  for  Margaret  Staunton  to  have  a  seent 
upon  her  soul,  and  it  distressed  and  harassed  her  in  proportion  to  ils 
strangeness ;  more  especially  as  it  seemed,  on  a  review  of  the  past  even- 
ing, to  wear  something  of  the  character  of  a  g^ty  secret,  to  whidi  she 
h^l  been  made  an  unwilling  party. 

Her  first  impulse  on  hearing  the  firing  of  a  fun  so  near  the  hoaM^ 
had  been  to  make  Thomas  acquainted  vrith  the  vmole  matter ;  but  a  sad- 
den shrinking  from  breaking  the  trust  which  had  been  tacitly  understood, 
deterred  her,  and  she  was  confirmed  in  this  determination  by  a  relnetanee 
to  throw  the  household  into  a  state  of  neater  confusion  than  was  neees- 
sary.  If  there  were  enemies  abroad,  she  had  evidence  that  there  were 
also  friends ;  and  she  had  at  all  events  as  much  reason  for  trusting  the 
one,  as  she  had  for  fearing  the  other.  It  was  quite  possible  to  have  all 
necessary  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  Hatherstone  prop- 
erty, without  betraying  the  nature  of  her  apprehensions ;  and  more  espe- 
cially since  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  firing  ef  that  gun  on  the  premises, 
it  could  not  appear  unreasonable  on  her  part  to  require  that  more  thin 
usual  precaution  should  be  adopted. 

Thus  Margaret  remained  silent,  though  far  fit>m  being  at  ease;  for 
the  words,  uie  tones,  and  the  manner  of  that  strange  man,  recurred  to 
her  recollection  more  frequently  than  she  wished,  and  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion from  him,  rather  than  from  the  enemies  against  whom  he  waned 
her,  grew  upon  her  mind. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  perhaps  well  for  her  that  much  had 
to  be  transacted  at  Hatherstone  in  relation  to  the  afifairs  of  the  Ashley 
family,  of  a  nature  calculated  to  divert  her  attention  by  occupyu^  her 
mind  with  other  thoughts. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  funeral  a  new  and  very  active  agent  ap- 

E eared  upon  the  scene,  in  the  person  of  the  oldest  Miss  Ashley.  News 
ad  been  rapidly  spread  of  there  being  no  will,  and  those  who  could  not 
come  to  mourn  for  the  dead,  came  quickly  to  claim  their  share  in  nihtX 
the  dead  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind. 

Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters  have  perhaps  been  too  long  neglected^ 
kt  slip,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  mingled  lights  and  shadows  which  eomposs 
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Mb  Ustoiy  of  Hearts  and  Homes.    The  fact  is,  thej  were  busy  and 

Erosperous,  for  they  were  just  the  people  to  prosper,  after  they  had 
lamed  wisdom  from  one  lesson  in  adTersity— the  wisdom  of  not  hiring 
beyond  their  means ;  perhaps  more  properly,  of  not  risking  in  their  expen- 
diture what  they  saw  no  reasonable  prospect  of  making  good.  WUIe 
there  was  a  husband,  and  a  father  to  depend  upon,  and  while  an} 
amount  of  ready  money,  however  small,  remained  to  be  teased  or  tor- 
tured out  of  him,  they  had  lacked  this  wisdom,  and  they  had  paid  dearly 
for  the  want  of  it ;  for  after  all  the  plausibilities  which  Mrs.  Ashley  could 
throw  over  her  husband's  bankruptcy,  he  was  a  bankrupt  still,  «cd  she 
was  his  wife ;  and  however  she  might  wipe  her  weeping  eyes,  and  wash 
her  fip-eedy  hands  of  all  participation  in  the  fact,  a  public  failure  and 
inability  to  pay  the  family  debts,  was  a  disgrace  which  Mrs.  Ashley  made 
herself  pitied  for  with  all  her  might.  Indeed  such  was  the  coloring  which 
she  managed  to  throw  over  the  whole  story,  and  such  was  her  plamtiva 
tone  in  tclung  it,  such  also  was  the  devoted  tenderness  of  her  five  daugh- 
ters when  they  clung  weepmff  around  her,  that  a  large  portion  of  those 
who  had  the  privilege  ot  witnessing  these  scenes  went  away  believiiuf 
that  Mr.  Ashley  was  the  most  abominable  of  existing  men,  and  his  wro 
and  daughters  the  most  exemplary  of  women. 

Nor  was  the  one  condemning  fact  of  Mr.  Ashley's  weakness  left  out  of 
the  story.  No,  it  was  dropped  in,  as  it  were,  unawares — just  hinted  at, 
sighed  over,  and  never  more  than  suggested,  but  carefully  treated  as 
something  worse  behind  the  scenes,  which  tenderness  and  womanly 
feeling  forbade  her  to  disclose ;  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  supplied  the 
most  cofi^ent  reasons  why  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  right,  and  due  to 
her  children,  that  she  should  live  separately,  and  hold  no  further  mter- 
eourse  with  one  whose ''  habits" — at  tnese  words  Mrs.  Ashley  always  shook 
her  head,  and  looked  unutterable  things ;  for  hps  so  immaculate  as  hera, 
were  not  capable  of  disclosing  what  those  habits  were— how  should  they? 

All  this  was  very  sweet  and  very  touching,  so  far  as  it  went ;  but  lui, 
Ashley  knew  the  world  too  weU  to  expect  it  would  go  far.  She  knew, 
too,  that  those  who  desire  to  prosper  in  the  world,  must  buOd  their  hopes 
upon  something  very  different  from  pity.  She  knew  that  if  as  the  wife 
of  a  bankrupt,  she  and  her  daughters  should  excite  no  other  sensations 
in  the  public  mind  than  those  of  compassion,  they  must  inevitably  go 
down,  sink,  and  be  forgotten,  as  hundreds  and  thousands  more  pitiame 
than  the  Ashleys  have  been.  No,  Mrs.  Ashley  knew  they  must  make  the 
world  understand  that  it  could  ffam  something  by  them,  even  vet — that 
all  was  not  lost ;  and  that,  besides,  beginning  afresh  with  a  faive  and 
handsome  establishment,  they  had  advantages  to  offer  to  the  world  in  a 
new  linC;  for  which  it  must  pay  dearly,  but  which  it  valued  all  the  more 
for  that. 

We  have  before  said  that  Mrs.  Ashley's  forte  was  educational.  If  any 
woman  in  the  world  knew  what  were  the  requisites  for  a  young  lady  a 
education;  Mrs.  Ashley  did.  If  any  woman  m  the  world  knew  how  m 
young  lady  ought  to  aress,  to  dance,  to  play,  to  walk  into  a  room,  and 
to  comport  herself  m  general,  Mrs.  Ashley  dkL  In  none  of  that  deli* 
cate  ininutisD  which  constitutes  what  is  called  a  young  bidy's  "  fitness  for 
entering  into  society,"  was  Mrs.  Ashley  at  fault ;  only,  according  to  her 
system,  society  ought  to  be  one  universal  drawing-room,  which  soma 
persons — vulvar  persons,  no  doubt — imagine  it  is  not. 
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But  beyond  ^^i  ^^  <^7  woman  ever  paid,  as  Mrs.  Aahley  had  pttd, 
for  the  most  celebrated  masters  ia  eveiy  aocomplishment,  and  ereif 
branch  of  learning — ^for  learning  was  included.  Yea;  claasics,  math** 
matics,  and  some  of  the  more  elegant  sciences,  were  included;  with 
pretty  little  experiments  for  ladies  in  blue  water  and  pink  aand,  and 
dhrers  small  pleasantries  appertaining  to  chemistry,  and  other  studies  cf 
a  like  nature,  such  as  might  be  carried  on  in  the  lady's  own  breaUsrt- 
room,  with  a  Brussels  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  no  injury  done — no  snowy 
finger  soiled,  nor  muslin  dress  discolored.  In  all  these  essentials  to  a 
perfect  edw^tion,  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters  were  quite  at  home ;  aid 
could  quote,  and  show  the  names  of  all  the  most  approved  authorities  for 
each ;  upon  which  admiring  mothers  felt  assured  they  were  committing 
their  dau^tei?  into  proper  hands,  and  wore  quite  willing  to  pay  ao- 
cordingly. 

Thus  the  educational  establishment  of  Mrs.  Ashley  and  her  daughters, 
as  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  hear,  became  an  ezceraiingly 

grosperous  one ;  and  did  the  limits  of  this  history  permit,  we  mifirht  detau  a 
^w  q£  the  particulars  of.  its  prosperity,  for  the  benefit  of  ouier  educa- 
tional estabhshments — ^particularly  the  easy  and  pleasant  manner  in  whkh 
the  moral  department  was  dashed  off  in  the  prospectus,  under  the  wash- 
ing bill,  and  other  /extras  of  a  similar  nature ;  the  Dublic  being  summarily 
informed,  that  the  "  morals  of  the  young  ladies  would  be  strictly  at> 
tended  to;  and  this  after  the  ''silver  spoons  and  linen  to  be  taken,'  had 
been  enumerated.  It  Is  more  to  our  purpose,  however,  just  now,  to  state 
the  ii;nportant  reasons  which  induced  Miss  Ashley,  as  her  mother's  reprs- 
sentative,  to  visit  Hatherstone. 

This  lady  made  her  appearance,  accompanied  by  a  solicitor,  who  was 
instructed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  Lanffton  for  securiAg  to  the 
mother  and  daughters  that  portion  of  Frederic  Ashley's  property,  which* 
from  the  want  of  a  will,  the  widow  was  unable  to  secure. 

It  was  a  very  easy  thin^  for  the  family  to  look  upon  Mr.  Ashley  as 
virtually  dead.  In  every  thin£r  but  his  qharacter  of  money  agent,  he  had 
long  been  dead  to  them ;  and  it  was  particularly  convenient,  just  at  the 
present  juncture,  to  have  him  left  out  of  consideration  altogether. 

Mr.  LangtOQ,  however,  was  rather  a  difficult  kind  of  person  to  have  to 
deal  with  m  a  case  of  this  kind,  as  Miss  Ashley  soon  discovered  to  her  inex- 
pressible mortification ;  for  no  favor,  no  flattery,  no  plausibility,  oo  her 
part,  could  move  him  from  his  avowed  purpose  <x  seeing  justice  done,  any 
more  than  her  subsequent  indignation,  anger,  and  threats. 

While  deep  consultations  on  these  weighty  matters  were  going  on  st 
the  Hall,  Betsy  Burton,  in  her  frequent -attendance  upon  the  poor  degraded 
man  at  the  lodge,  had  enough  to  do  in  quieting  his  mind  with  regm  to 
some  indistinct  notions  which  he  had  formed  of  the  nature  of  these  coo- 
sultations ;  and  it  was  only  by  her  almost  constant  presence  that  she  eould 
prevent  his  goins  up  to  the  house  to  take,  as  he  said,  the  entire  business 
into  his  own  hands. 

At  last,  her  patience  somewhat  tried  by  his  pertinacity,  Betsy  deter- 
mined to  test  him  so  far  as  to  ascertain  what  were  his  intentions  in  case  of 
the  probability  of  hi^  again  being  the  master  of  any  considerable  amount 
of  pecuniary  resources. 

**  You  have  no  need  for  money,"  said  she — "  why  should  you  be  anxioos 
about  it  ?" 
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''Need !"  replied  he,  shakiiig  his  head.  ''Who,  I  should  like  to  know, 
has  need  of  money,  if  I  have  not  V* 

''  There  is  nothing  you  oould  do  with  money,  if  yon  had  it,"  obsenred 
Betr^  again. 

**  Betsy  Bnrton/*  said  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  tamed  upon  her  a  look  of 
deeper  inteDigence  than  she  had  seen  him  wear  for  many  a  day — **  yon 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  woman  of  some  sense,  but  in  this  you  are 
a  fooL" 

'*  You  don't  mince  the  matter,  however,"  said  Betsy ;  "  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  look  you,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  leaning  forward  in  his  chaur,  and 
speaking  wiUi  great  eaniestnees — "don't  vou  know  that  I  failed — ^was 
broken  up  entire^— made  a  bankmpt-^ond  never,  to  this  day,  have  been 
able  to  pay  my  debts  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  know  all  that,  very  well,"  replied  Betsy,  "  and  sorry  I  am  that 
it  is  so ;  but  there  are  IfluMlreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  the  same 
Htaation." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "that  is  what  everybody  tells  me ;  but  I  did 
not  expect  to  hear  such  words  from  you." 

**  Not  in  the  way  of  justifving  the  fact,"  interrupted  Betsy,  hastOy, 
"nobody  can  think  worse  of  that  than  I  do;  but  we  cannot  help  the  pail 
now,  and  I  spoke  more  in  reference  to  your  sittinff  fretting  here,  and 
wishing  in  vain  for  money,  that  you  have  no  use  for. 

"  But  I  hav$  use  for  it  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley,  starting  from  his  seat 
with  an  energy  that  made  his  eompanion  also  start  "I  ham  use  for  it," 
he  repeated,  "  and  the  reason  why  I  sink,  and  grovel,  and  fret,  and  pine, 
m  because  it  tf  m  vain  to  wish,  and  I  shall  never — never — " 

Mr.  Ashley  sunk  back  into  his  chair  with  a  heavy  groan,  and  then  bend* 
ing  forward  his  head,  covered  his  face  with  both  nis  hands,  and  actually 
moaned  like  one  who  is  enduring  the  most  acute  suffering. 

Betsy  knew  of  no  more  Ukelv  means  of  alleviating  this  suffering,  than 
by  franldy  making  the  nuserabie  man  acquainted  with  all  the  informatioii 
which  she  herself  was  mistress  of,  in  rehition  to  the  adjustment  ci  his 
son's  affairs ;  and  she  had  managed  to  gather  from  one  or  another  a  good 
deaL  Perhaps  the  most  favorable  hci  which  she  was  able  to  communi* 
cate,  was  that  he  had  a  stanch  friend  in  Mr.  Langton,  who  would  not  see 
him  wronfled,  indeed  who  would  not  have  wrong  done  to  any  one,  and 
who  set  his  face  against  all  the  plans  and  pretences  brouriit  forward  by 
Miss  Ashley,  for  obtainii^  what  she -called  a  "  loan  of  &e  money,"  for 
the  benefit  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  family ;  in  order  to  secure 
which,  she  was  quite  willing,  in  her  mother's  name,  to  afirree  to  an  allow* 
ance  being  settled  upon  her  father  for  the  remamder  of  his  "  nuserabie 
life,"  as  she  was  pleased  to  designate  the  latter  davs  of  her  parent 

Mr.  Lanffton,  however,  pertinaciousl  v  reptied  to  tnia  proposal  whenever 
it  was  made,  that  k$  did  not  know  which  was  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  familv ;  and  thus  very  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  adjust* 
ment  of  the  various  perplexities  and  difficulties  which  arose. 

During  all  these  (uscussions,  Dorothv  sat  apart,  and  held  no  share  in 
what  was  going  on.  She  had  decidedly  refused  to  see  Miss  Ashley,  and 
the  point  was  no  further  pressed ;  for  it  had  formed  no  motive  in  that 
lady  s  hurried  visit,  to  weep  with  her  brother's  widow,  or  even  to  pretend 
to  the  least  sympathy  with  one  for  whom  the  whole  family  had  openly 
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expressed  the  most  unqualified  dislike.  Her  sympathy,  indeed,  on  the 
present  occasion,  could  not  have  been  more  than  pretence.  It  is  true  thii 
borothy,  in  her  seclusion,  was  wrapped  in  the  deepest  sorrow ;  hot  it 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  shared  with  any  one— it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  bt 
whispered  into  any  human  ear.  Could  her  sorrow  have  been  told,  it  wovld 
have  been  to  the  pitying  Margaret ;  but  with  a  delicacy  which  formed 
part  of  her  nature,  Margaret  scrupulously  avoided  mtniding  hendf  al 
such  a  time.  Beyond  accustomed  attentions  of  kindness,  she  did  not 
venture,  only  so  far  as  to  keep  open  the  channel  of  communication,  m 
case  there  should  be  a  desire  to  claim  her  sympathy,  her  asaiatancQ^  or 
her  advice. 

Closely  occupied,  as  Margaret  necessarily  was  with  the  different  par- 
tiee  whose  contending  interests  threatened  to  turn  her  peaceful  ahodi 
into  a  scene  of  discord  and  strife,  her  thoughts  had  less  time  to  wander 
back  to  what  seemed  to  her  now  more  like  a  wild  romance  than  a  reality ; 
for  with  every  passing  day  the  strangeness  <K  her  interview  with  that 
unknown  man  appeared  more  strange,  and  his  words  and  wamii^^  kw 
worthy  of  regard.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  usual  efiect  of  h&ng  busily  eng 
with  the  familiar  facts  of  every-day  existence,  that  it  te^ea  off  the 
of  credulity  in  things  wonderfid  and  not  easily  accounted  for — es^ 
in  things  which  wear  a  character  of  romance,  and  appear,  thus  clothed,  be- 
fore the  clear  common  sense  of  persons  not  romantic  in  themselves. 

Still  they  were  actual  words  which  the  man  had  uttered,  and  words  not 
unlikely  to  be  true,  seebg  what  was  the  disturbed  state  of  the  suironnd- 
ing  ne^hborhood.  There  were  parties  with  whom  Margaret  was  peison- 
ally  acquainted,  who  had  bad  their  stacks  and  bams  destroyed  by  ineen* 
diaries ;  and,  for  any  thing  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  these  parties  were 
peaceful  and  unoffending  as  herself.  At  all  events,  whether  the  BU>ry 
should  prove  true  or  fuse,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  usii^  all  pradent 
precautions ;  and  for  this  purpose,  it  was  not  necessary  that  more  of  the 
domestics  than  Thomas  should  be  let  into  her  secret  Even  this  tms^ 
agent  was  not  informed  further  than  that  his  mistress  had  had  a  secret 
communication  from  an  unknown  informant,  that  a  dangerous  plan  existed 
for  setting  fire  to  the  farm  premises  on  a  certain  night ;  and  so,  Maigaret 
said,  with  a  real  or  assumed  calmness,  which  surprised  her  servant,  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  providing  quietly  for  the  worst 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that,  without  throwing  the  household  into  con* 
fusion,  Thomas  should  take  upon  himself  this  responsibility,  admittiiiy 
into  bis  service  some  of  the  laborers  belonging  to  the  farm,  and  making 
the  lodge  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
watch* 

Finding  &  very  serious  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  Thomas  hj 
her  communication,  Margaret  began  also  to  think  more  seriously  of  the 
apprehended  danger  herself ;  and  as  the  time  specified  drew  near,  her 
own  attention  became  deeply  occupied  in  the  preparations  secretly  car- 
ried on.  Indeed  it  was  altogether  so  new  a  thing  at  Hatherstone  to  be 
a[)prohending  danger  from  enemies,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  any 
mind,  even  habitually  disciplined  like  Margaret's,  might  reasonably  have 
become  the  seat  of  disturbance  and  apprehension,  oleep,  for  some  pre- 
vious nights,  seemed  entirely  to  have  forsaken  her  piUow ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  Maigaret  arose  with  a  buroen  upon  her  heart» 
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Eke  what  she  imagined  the  guilty  muat  feel  on  the  morning  of  their  exe- 
ention. 

But  her  Bible  was  still  at  hand.  She  chid  heraelf  severely  for  having 
allowed  unwonted  solicitude  about  her  temporal  affiiirs  to  begpnle  her 
attention  in  some  manner  from  that  fountain  of  never-failiBg  strength  and 
consolation ;  and  shutting  herself  that  morning  for  a  more  than  usual 
length  of  time  into  the  little  chamber  looking  towards  the  west,  which 
had  become  to  her  a  kind  of  oratory,  or  place  of  prayer,  she  entered  into 
a  deep  and  searchinr  exercise  of  soul  which  residted  m  a  patient  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  whatever  might  be  the  events  which  awaited  her 
and  her  household  that  day. 

Deeply  wrapped  as  Margaret  was  in  these  meditations,  her  ear  and 
her  mud  alike  abstracted  from  worldly  things,  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  remain  long  insensible  to  an  altercation  which  was  just  then  taking 
place  outside  the  walls  of  the  house  at  no  great  distance  from  the  window 
where  she  was  seated,  especially  as  it  was  attended  with  the  loud  and 
passionate  cries  of  a  child,  who  seemed  to  be  oflfering  violent  resistance 
to  some  one  attempting  to  drive  her  away. 

Interrupted  by  tWse  unwonted  sounds,  Mamret  started  from  her  seat, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  On  a  path  leading  round  towards  the 
front  of  the  house  she  could  distinctly  see  the  contention  which  had 
caused  so  unusual  a  disturbance.  A  poor  and  ragged  little  girl,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  was  struggling  against  one  of  Mr.  Ashley's  liveried  foot* 
men,  who  amused  himself  with  her  vain  efforts  to  resist  his  power,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  desperation  with  which  she  persisted  in  throwing 
herself  upon  the  around,  and  practising  every  other  means  which  her 
strength  enabled  ner  to  use,  to  prevent  hi^  removing  her  from  the 
premises. 

Amongst  her  violent  shrieks  and  cries  Margaret,  after  throwing  open 
her  window,  could  distinctly  hear  the  words,  "  I  must  see  the  lady,  I  will 
not  go  away  without  seeing  the  lady — let  me  see  the  lady*  and  I  will 
begone  in  a  minute," — with  many  other  expressions  all  mdicatin^  to 
plainly  a  definite  purpose,  that  Margaret  determined  to  see  the  grirl  her- 
self, and  hear  what  she  had  to  say.  She  therefore  hastened  to  the  spot* 
resolved  at  all  events  to  rescue  the  child  from  the  hands  of  her  tormentor, 
who,  whatever  might  be  the  amusement  to  himself,  was  evidently  inflict* 
mg  little  less  than  torture  upon  the  weaker  party  in  the  affray. 

"Let  her  alone,"  said  Margaret,  so  soon  as  she  had  reached  the 
sceno  of  contention ;  and  she  spoke  in  a  voice  of  such  unquestionable 
authority,  that  the  man  immediately  relinquished  his  hold,  and  walked 
away. 

**  Are  you  Mrs.  Staimton  ?"  asked  the  little  ghrl,  sobbing  as  she  spoke, 
and  at  the  same  time  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  skirts  of  her  ragged  aresa, 

"  I  am,"  said  Margaret.     "  Have  you  anv  business  with  me  ? 

"  I  come  from  old  Mary  Middleton,"  replied  the  child. 

This  was  Margaret's  mother,  the  widow  of  the  fisherman  who  occupied 
the  cottage  which  stood  near  the  shore ;  and  Margaret,  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  her  mother  being  ill,  or  in  trouble,  asked  immediately  why  the 
child  had  been  sent 

"  You  are  to  flro  dhectly,"  said  the  little  ghl 

^Is  Mrs.  Middleton  ill?"  asked  Margaret. 

'*  HI  ?  no,"  repUed  the  child. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  then  ?" 

**  There  is  a  man  dying  in  her  house,  and — " 

"  YTho  is  dymff  ?  who  wants  me  ?    What  do  you  mean,  ohild  t" 

"  I  mean  thatlftul  Morton  ia  dying  in  her  house,  and  he  ia  asking  ooft* 
tinually  for  you." 

"  For  me  V* 

«  Yes,  for  you  ?" 

'<  I  don't  know  the  man." 

<<Mayhe  not  But  Mary  Middleton  says  it's  you  he  meaas^  for  ht 
keeps  continually  trying  to  say  *  Margaret.* " 

"  There  are  many  other  Margarets  besides  me,  and  even  if  I  m^it  hate 
gone  at  any  other  time,  I  cannot  possibly  eo  now.  It  ia  of  the  grasteil 
eonsequenoe  that  I  should  be  at  home  to-cUty." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  nor  what  there  may  be  to  do  here;  bat  it's 
life  and  death  there,  Mary  Middletcm  says,  and  yoa  must  go  back 


me. 


« 


It  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  go  so  far,  chM,  unless  aay  tlung 
was  the  matter  with  Mary  Middleton  henelf." 

"  I  have  come  all  the  way  without  a  bite,  and  /  didn't  mind  it  bdqg 
far.    Yon  haye  horses  and  carriages,  and  I  came  on  my  bare  fioei." 

«  Not  all  the  way  ?" 

*'  No,  Mary  Middleton  gave  me  sixpence  to  get  myself  some  breaUast* 
and  I  gaye  it  to  a  man  to  let  me  ride  in  his  cart,  for  I  thought  I  shooki 
get  here  sooner  that  way,  and  when  I  came  to  the  door  they  wovid 
not  let  me  in,  and  I  thought  I  should  haye  to  go  back  without  seeing 
you." 

"  But  you  haye  seen  me  now,  so  don't  cry  about  that,  my  poor  chikL" 

**  But  if  you  won't  go  back  with  me»  I'm  no  better." 

'*  True ;  only  you  shall  haye  some  breakfiast  before  you  return ;  and  I 
will  lod£  you  out  a  pair  of  shoes." 

*'  No,  no,  I  won't  stay.  I  can't  stay.  He  may  be  dead  before  I  get 
back  to  him." 

"  What  is  that  Morton,  as  you  call  him,  to  you  ?" 

"Just  nothing  at  all.  Only  that  he  sayed  me  from  being  drowned 
when  my  father  went  down,  and  he  woul4  haye  sayed  my  father  too,  if  he 
couU." 

"  You  haye  no  father,  then  ?" 

"  No,  nor  mother  neither,  nor  nobody  belonging  to  me,  that  I  know  oC." 

''  And  this  Morton  is  kind  to  you  ? 

"  Kind  in  hk  way.  He  seems  kind  now  that  I  haye  nobody  else ;  but 
he's  not  kind  like  my  father." 

*'  And  he  is  dying,  you  say  ?" 

"Mrs.  Middleton  said  so.  I  don't  know  myself;  I  neyer  saw  any- 
body die." 

**  Did  Mrs.  Middleton  seem  yery  much  in  earnest  ?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

**  Did  she  speak  loudly,  and  say  I  must  come  directly  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  stamped  with  her  foot,  and  said  she  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

Margaret  took  out  her  watch.  She  might  possibly  accomplish  the 
journey  in  a  yery  few  hours,  and  so  return  before  niffht-fall;  but  the 
worst  was,  that  Thomas  could  not  be  spared  fropi  his  doties  Stt  horns  to 
accompany  her. 
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"  I  win  take  Mrs.  Ashley's  coachman/'  said  she.  **  I  will  leare  the 
carriaffe  and  horses  at  the  village,  and  so  walk  on  with  the  child.  There 
must  be  something  in  her  message,  or  mj  mother  would  never  have  sent 
to  me  in  this  imperative  manner.  Perhaps  I  shall  obtain  some  further 
light  upon  the  affiurs  of  this  evening.  It  is  strange  the  man  should  ask 
for  me  by  name.  And  yeh  I  recollect  he  called  me  Margaret  before. 
Surely  he  must  be  some  servant  of  the  family,  dismissed  for  bad  conduct; 
and  yet  I  cannot  remember  any  such." 

'  AJl  this  was  said  by  Margaret  in  an  under-tooe ;  for  she  was  only 
talking  to  herself,  as  she  led  the  child  by  the  hand ;  and  then,  giving  her*^ 
in  charge  to  one  of  the  servants  to  be  fed  and  warmed  at  the  kitchen 
6re,  she  prepared  bersdf  for  the  journey,  making  the  best  excuses  she 
could  for  bemg  summoned  in  so  strange  a  manner,  as  well  as  for  taking 
with  her  in  the  carriage  so  extraordinary  a  companion  as  that  little  chilcL 

It  needed  some  apoloffy,  or  rather  some  excuse,  to  the  people  of  the 
house,  and  especially  to  the  man,  who  looked  rather  disconcerted  at  the 
prospect  of  conducting  such  a  traveller,  as  he  supposed,  to  some  place  of 
humble  destination ;  for  even  the  mistress  of  Hatl^tone  herself  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  upon  whom  he  would  have  chosen  to  bestow 
the  honor  of  his  sull  in  driving.  But  Margaret,  heeding  not  these 
symptoms  of  unwiUmraess,  assured  him  she  was  ready,  aikl  bade  him 
drive  by  a  route  which  she  described,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  eleariy 
indicated  that  she  expected  obedience ;  and  the  man  disooverinff ,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  person  not  accustomed  to  be 
trifled  with,  made  no  other  attempt  to  dispute  her  wili 

When  seated  in  the  carriage,  Margaret  attempted  again  to  draw  out 
the  child  into  further  communicativeness  respeotinff  the  situation  of  the 
unfortunate  man  whose  last  hours  it  seemed  likely  to  be  her  own  and 
mother'e  destiny  to  attend.  Nor  was  the  little  girl  unwilling  to  go  back 
into  the  sad  history  of  her  father*s  fate,  with  all  the  attendant  circuin* 
stances  which  had  pbused  her  under  the  care  of  Mad  Morton,  as  she  had 
hoped,  for  years  of  safety  and  protection. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  bad  character,"  said  Margaret,  "from  all 
that  you  tell  me." 

"  He  is  not  bad  at  all,"  said  the  child,  with  considerable  warmtiL 
"  At  leasts  if  he  is  bad  in  some  ways  he  b  ffood  in  others,  and  that  may 
surely  make  things  even.  He  is  bad,  very  had,  when  he  is  vexed,  and  I 
have  seen  him  terrible ;  but  he  is  always  good  to  me,  and  to  Mrs.  Mid- 
dleton." 

"  I  am  afraki  there  are  a  good  many  bad  men  about  the  embankment,'* 
said  Mai^aret,  still  pursuing  the  train  of  her  own  thoughts. 

«  Oh  no  1"  said  the  child,  "  my  father  was  amongst  laem.  They  could 
not  be  bad.  And  then  there  is  Kawlinson  that  speaks  at  their  meetings, 
and  tells  them  all  about  the  mat  rich  people,  how  they  get  their  money 
by  robbing  the  poor.  My  father  liked  Kawlinson ;  he  was  always  oa. 
his  side.  But  I  don't  think  Morton  likes  him,  nor  Mr.  Lee  neither,  so  I 
never  speak  about  him  now ;  but  for  a  speaker,  father  said  they  were 
neither  of  them  worth  a  penny  beskle  Bawlinson.  To  be  sore,  he  was 
fiiffhtful  to  look  at»  but  that  was  nothing." 

In  this  manner  the  child  prattled  oo,  excited  by  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  and  by  the  rapid  whirl  of  the  carriage,  which  seemed  to  be 
more  like  the  sensation  of  flying  through  the  air  than  travelling  upon  the 
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eommon  earth ;  so  much  so,  that  she  imagined  all  flcrto  of  iboredfbk 
things,  about  arriving  at  Mary  Middleton's  door  in  five  minates,  and  asked 
a  world  of  out-of-the-way  questions,  many  of  whieh  Margaret  was  too 
much  absorbed  to  hear,  and  many  which  she  would  have  found  ft 
impossible  to  answer  with  any  thing  like  method,  even  had  she  mads 
the  attempt. 

At  last  they  approached  the  viUc^e  whieh  was  to  be  the  resting-pfaMe 
for  the  driver  and  his  horses,  while  Margaret  made  the  visit  which  seeosed 
likely  to  be  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  and  cheerng  one ;  and  from 
hence  Margaret  prepared  to  depart  on  foot,  without  further  loss  of  time; 
for  although  she  knew  that  Arnold  Lee  was  occupied  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, if  not  actually  at  that  moment  beneath  the  same  roof  with  herself^ 
she  made  no  inquiries,  but  taking  the  hand  of  the  little  girl  in  hers,  walked 
out  of  the  house,  endeavoring  to  excite  as  little  observatioD  as  possible. 

It  was  a  famihar  path  to  Margaret,  but  greatly  changed  in  many  of 
the  distinctive  features  that  once  marked  the  scene  around  her  since 
she  last  trod  that  ground.  The  former  character  of  the  place  had  been 
one  of  as  much  seclusion  and  stillness  as  could  well  be  found  withm  the 
same  distance  from  any  populous  town ;  for,  though  the  shipping  eoold 
be  seen  in  the  distance,  with  the  plpng  backwards  and  forwards  of  boali 
and  other  busy  craft,  that  particular  line  of  shore  was  comparatively  un- 
frequented, except  by  the  agricultural  laborers  employed  upcm  sone 
small  farms  belonging  to  Sir  James  Crawford,  whose  property  liay  imiae> 
diately  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cottage  to  which  Margaret  and  her' 
young  companion  now  bent  their  steps. 

The  ground  m  the  neighborhood  was  flat,  and  the  laadsoape  never  had 
been  beautiful ;  but  of  all  disfigurements  to  scenery  none  can  possiUj 
be  nK>re  destructive  to  every  cbaracterisdo  of  the  picturesque,  than  a 
half-finished  embankment,  especially  in  the  state  m  which  the  recent 
floods  had  left  the  scene  of  Arnold  Lee's  still  unremitting  exortiona. 

These  floods  had  been  less  destructive  than  at  one  tin»e  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend  they  would  be.  The  work  of  mischief  effected  by  Peter 
Garnet  but  a  few  moments  before  his  own  miserable  deaths  had  been  of 
very  limited  extent.  Any  sudden  accession  to  the  raging  waters  worid 
at  that  crisis  have  looked  sufiBciently  alarming,  but  the  straagth  of  the 
foundation  and  frame- work  of  the  defence  which  had  been  constructed 
along  the  shore,  after  being  severely  tested,  was  proved  to  be  firm  and 
secure,  even  beyond  what  Arnold  had  dared  to  b^eve. 

Thus,  then,  but  little  real  injury  had  been  done ;  and  it  would  haie 
been  difficult  to  prove,  a  few  weeks  after  the  storm,  that  the  embank- 
ment had  not  made  all  the  ]HX)gress  which  the  industry  and  ability  of 
those  employed  upon  it  were  capable  of  effecting.  Sir  James  Crawford, 
however,  was  no  better  satisfied  than  before,  and  preparations  were  now 
going  on  with  great  vigor  for  a  public  trial  of  his  cbai^gea  against  Mr. 
I>alrymple,  at  the  approaching  assizes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strangely  altered  scene,  theny  Margaret  pursued 
her  way.  She  had  always  too  many  thoughts  and  reccdlectioBs  con- 
nected with  the  home  of  her  childhood  to  admit  of  her  attention  beSog 
diverted  by  surrounding  things,  and  she  therefore  only  glaaoed  easoally 
upon  the  dreary  landscape,  and  then  hastened  on. 

*'  You  seem  to  know  the  way,"  observed  the  child.  ^Have  700  ever 
been  here  before?'' 
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^  Often/'  replied  Margaret,  and  they  then  walked  on  again  in  silence. 

But  thej  were  now  drawing  near  to  the  shore,  and  taming  suddenly 
round  a  hank  or  mound  which  had  partially  concealed  the  river  from 
their  view,  the  fisherman's  humhle  dwelling  rose  in  sight.  It  was  the 
old  cottage  under  whose  low  roof  her  childhood  had  been  spent^  and 
simple  as  it  looked,  Margaret  could  not  approach  it  without  a  reeling  of 
reverence  almost  amounting  to  awe,  for  to  her  eye  it  bore  the  recora  of 
many  sufferings,  as  well  as  many  enjoyments. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

It  was  the  old  familiar  oottaee  that  Margaret  and  her  younff  corn* 
panion  approached,  and  it  looked,  perhaps,  more  dilapidated  and  gray, 
from  its  strong  contrast  with  the  statelier  and  more  miposing  aspect  of 
the  dwelling  to  which  Mai^garet  had  now  been  so  long  accustomed.  But 
it  had  been  the  scene  of  childhood's  joy,  and  woman's  g^rief,  and  the  eye 
which  still  rested  upon  it  with  affection  could  seldom  behold  the  humble 
spectacle  without  a  tendency  to  tears. 

"  It's  a  poor  old  place,"  said  the  child,  as  if  entering  into  a  quick  sense 
of  the  contrast. 

**  But  it  is  very  comfortable  within,"  replied  Margaret  "  I  know  it 
weU." 

"  You  know  it  ?"  said  the  child,  with  evident  astonishment 

«' Yes,"  said  Margaret     «<  Why  not?" 

"  Because,"  replied  the  girl,  "  yon  are  such  a  fine  lady,  and  fine  ladies 
don't  often  come  into  poor  places.  'Jko  '^ese  " 

**  The  more's  the  pity,"  said  Margaret 

**  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  girl  with  sudden  energnr ;  *'  that  is  just  what  my 
father  used  to  say.  He  used  to  say  that  if  one  ladies  and  gentlemen 
would  go  about  amonsrst  the  country-people,  they  would  not  be  so  hard 
with  them  as  they  are. 

**  He  thought  they  vere  hard,  then  ?" 

*'  To  be  sure  he  did.  Everybody  thinks  so  thai  knows  any  thing 
about  it" 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  I  do." 

*'  But  sometimes  the  working-people  are  hard  to  themselves,  and  hard 
to  one  another — hard  to  their  wives  and  husbands,  and  hard  to  their 
children.  Sometimes  they  waste  their  money,  and  sometimes  they  are 
idle ;  don't  you  know  that  ?" 

The  child  looked  as  if  conscious  of  some  reproach  conveyed  in  these 
words,  which  might  be  apphcable  to  her  own  father,  and  a  cloud  came 
over  her  fair  face,  already,  in  all  the  working  of  its  small  and  beautiful 
features,  too  quick  and  true  to  assume  the  faithful  expression  of  any 
violent  or  anspry  passion  which  might  happen  at  the  moment  to  have 
taken  possession  of  her  mind. 

By  this  time,  however,  they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  ooltage» 
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where  Margaret  firat  tapped  venr  gently,  but  iaSmg  to  ncetre  ttjr  u- 
twer,  tried  a  Icnider,  and  atill  loader  appeaL 

«  Mrs.  MiddletoQ  was  at  home,  you  said  V  she  asked  of  the  lUlle  giiL 

"  Oh,  yes/'  replied  the  child.  ''  She  is  sure  to  be  at  home.  Tfaeie 
was  nobody  else  to  leave  him  with." 

Margaret  now  tried  her  strength  to  open  the  door,  but  in  Tain.  Shs 
then  applied  her  ear  to  the  wall,  but  no  sound  .was  to  be  heard. 

"  I  know  where  I  can  get  in,''  whispered  the  child,  for  she  seemed 
awestruck,  and  perfectly  unable  to  account  for  the  stillness  which  reigned 
around. 

"  Try  what  you  can  do,  then,"  said  Margaret,  **  for  I  nether  see  not 
hear  any  thing  moving ;  and  it  will  never  ao  to  stand  here." 

The  little  girl  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was  not  long  in  making  good 
her  entrance  through  a  small  window  opening  directly  into  an  inner  nx)m» 
where  the  sick  man  lay  at  the  time  of  her  departure  from  the  cottage. 
She  was  soon  heard  gently  withdrawing  the  bolt  on  the  inside  of  Uie 
door :  and  then,  opening  it  softly,  for  Mi^garet  to  come  in,  ahe  appeared 
wiUi  her  finger  held  up,  to  indicate  that  this  utmost  care  and  sileacemnt 
be  observed. 

He  is  asleep,"  she  said,  with  a  hopeful  and  happy  counteBanee; 

quite  fast  asleep,  and  so  Mary  Middleton  thought  she  might  leave  him. 
Hush!  Be  very  still.  His  head  lies  yon  way.  You  can  see  hk  £aoe 
through  this  door,  and  it  won't  disturb  him  to  look  in." 

Ma^^aret  silently  obeyed  the  earnest  instructions  of  ihe  ohild^  searoely 
knowing  what  she  did ;  for  a  strange  apprehension  had  sti^en  over  her 
mind,  which  she  had  no  wish  to  communicate  to  her  young  companion. 

"  Now  you  can  look,"  said  the  girl,  softly  pushing  open  the  door  inCo 
the  inner  room.     "  Look !  how  fast  he  is  asleep." 

*'  He  will  never  wake  more,"  said  Maigaret  to  herself,  aa  she  caaed 
upon  an  outstretched  figure,  upon  which  the  seal  of  death  was  eridently 
set ;  but  she  approached  the  bed  with  those  silent  and  stealthy  footsteps 
which  nature  seems  to  dictate  to  all  «rno  venture  near  the  dead. 

**  He  will  never  wake  more,"  she  now  said  audibly,  but  the  child  did 
not  appear  to  imderstand  her  words. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  death  has  always  a  solemn  beante; 
Margaret  was  one  of  these.  She  could  gaze,  and  gase,  until  her  whoss 
soul  was  absorbed  in  this  silent  contemplation ;  and  she  now  yielded  to 
the  fascination  which  seemed  to  hang  about  that  simple  room,  that  lowly 
couch,  and  those  rigid  features,  which  those  who  knew  the  face  WMi 
living,  thought  so  stem,  but  which  had  now  fixed  thema^vea  into  some- 
thbg  like  a  smile,  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  of  a  dark  frown 
which  hung  upon  the  brow. 

Margaret  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  know  more  of  the  mysterious  be* 
ing  upon  whose  countenance  she  was  now  gazing,  aa  she  believed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  that  she  felt  unwilling  to  bdieve  the 
strong  evidence  of  her  senses,  which  told  her  too  plainly  that  from  those 
hps  no  tidings  of  hope,  or  fear,  of  past  suffering,  or  future  ezpectatao^ 
would  ever  reach  her  more. 

The  child,  too,  was  incredulous ;  and  as  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  low* 
ly  bed,  looked  often  into  the  face  of  Margaret  with  a  smile  upon  her  1^ 
and  said,  **  He  is  only  asleep.  He  will  soon  awake,  and  then  he  will  leC 
you  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
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Sympothiznig  uneonsciotisly  with  the  feelings  of  the  ekild,  Margaret 
felt  for  the  pulse,  then  laid  her  hand  upon  the  forehead,  and  detenmned 
to  try  the  heart.  For  this  purpose  she  folded  down  the  bedclothes,  which 
had  been  arranged  with  evident  care,  and  placing  her  hand  where  she 
knew  that  every  motion  would  be  felt  if  a  sparic  of  life  was  yet  remain- 
mg,  listened  attentively,  as  if  she  almost  expected  to  hear  the  quick  and 
r^ular  throb  of  life. 

All,  however,  was  still-^uite  still,  as  the  child  said,  after  she  also  had 
•tretehed  forwaitl  her  little  hand,  and  placed  it  where  no  throb  of  life 
could  ever  more  disturb  the  breast  now  calm,  and  laid  at  rest  from  aU 
Uie  perturbations  of  a  troubled  life-— in  its  experience  something  more 
than  troubled — tried,  and  sometimes  tortured,  beyond  the  conunon  lot. 

**  He  will  awake  soon  ?"  said  the  child,  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  "  he  will  never  awiike  again  to  as.  It  is  not 
deep,  but  death,  that  yon  see." 

"  And  will  he  never  so  out  again,  to  work  ?"  said  the  chOd ;  ^  nor 
brinff  nioney  home  at  night  ?" 

''Never,"  said  Margaret.  ''His  work  is  done.  He  is  dead,  my  poor 
Mid,  and  you  must  not  speak  of  him  in  that  way." 

"  But  he  promised  to  take  care  of  me  !"  said  the  child,  the  big  tears 
beginning  to  roll  down  her  cheeks.  "  He  promised  to  take  care  of  me 
when  I  lost  my  father,  and  I  have  nobody  else." 

**  Ood  will  take  care  of  you,  if  yon  are  a  good  child,"  said  Margaret, 
"  and  perhaps  I  shall  do  something  for  you." 

As  she  said  this,  her  hands  were  engaged  in  readjusting  the  bed- 
clothes ;  and  while  she  did  so,  a  small  trinaet  struck  against  her  wrisi, 
which  she  would  immediately  have  taken  up  to  examine,  but  that  it  was 
attached  by  a  string  to  the  neck  of  the  silent  figure,  from  whom,  when 
living,  no  human  power  would  have  been  sufficient  to  wrench  that  little 
veKc  away. 

Supposing  it  to  be  some  charm  or  talisman,  such  as  saflors  are  accus- 
tomed to  wear  about  their  persons,  Marsaret  was  about  to  replace  it, 
when  suddenly  her  eye  dilated,  and  her  lips  grew  pale  as  ashes. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  the  child.  "  Let  me  see  what  it  is.  People 
say  Mad  Morton  is  a  bad  man.  Do  yon  think  he  is  ?  Is  that  any  tlung 
bad  ?    Let  me  see." 

And  thus  the  child  went  on.  But  she  spoke  to  one  who  had  no  power 
of  understanding  what  she  said.  Rigid,  and  stiff,  as  if  struck  by  some 
enchantment,  Margaret  still  gazed  alternately  upon  the  locket  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  and  then  upon  the  timewom  features  of  that  oat- 
stretched  figure. 

"  Oh  !  that  I  had  come  eariier  T'  said  she. 

But  that  moment  her  mother's  returning  step  was  heard  in  the  door- 
way,  accompanied  by  that  of  a  neighbor,  whose  assbtance  she  had  gone 
forth  to  solicit 

'*  Mother,"  said  Margaret  hastily,  "  come  in  here.  Shut  every  other 
person  out,  but  come  in  yourself,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  this  dead  man,'* 

The  old  woman  did  as  she  was  requested,  and  after  sending  the  child 
away,  she  stooped  down,  and  attempted  with  her  dim  eyes  to  follow 
tome  discovery  which  she  imagined  her  daughter  to  have  made.      » 

"  Look  here !"  said  Margaret,  showing  the  small  locket  which  she  still 
held  in  her  hand. 
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The  old  woman  took  out  her  spectacles,  put  them  carefully  on,  ftod 
attempted  to  grasp  the  locket  in  her  own  fingers,  but  finding  it  fastened 
by  the  string,  she  would  have  detached  it  in  order  to  make  a  more  aceib- 
rate  examination. 

"No,  no,"  said  Margaret,  "we  must  have  it  buried  with  him.  Bit 
what  do  you  think,  mother  ?  Did  you  never  see  a  lock  of  hair  like  tha^ 
nor  features  resembling  those  ?*' 

A  dawn  of  light  began  to  break  upon  the  mmd  of  the  aged  woman, 
but  it  seemed  to  confuse,  rather  than  to  clear  her  vision.  She  coald 
now  distinguish  real  objects  with  more  precision,  however,  and  looidi^ 
again  more  intently  than  ever  upon  the  face  of  the  dead,  ahe  tunied 
quickly  from  that  to  the  living,  with  an  expression  in  her  own  which  tdd 

Elamly  that  she  also  had  her  suspicions  re^irding  the  identity  of  him  who 
ly  so  silent  and-  unmoved  beneath  their  gaze. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  interchange  of  words ;  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  perfectly  understood  each  other. 

The  long-forbidden  name  had  grown  too  strange  to  their  lips  for  eUher 
of  them  to  mention  it  now,  even  as  belonging  to  the  dead.  Margaret* 
however,  could  not  help  repeating  her  expr^ssion  of  regret  that  she  had 
not  arrived  earlier  at  the  cottage;  to  which  her  mother  rej^ied,  y&tj 
naturally,  that  it  might  have  been  of  no  use,  for  that  he  did  not  aeem  to 
have  much  to  say. 

"  But  he  did  ask  for  me  ?''  said  Margaret 

"  He  called  out  the  name  of  Margaret,  many,  many  times ;  but  what 
Margaret  he  meant,  was  not  possible  for  me  to  understand,  until  at  last  I 
ji^uessed  it  was  you,  and  then  he  waved  his  hand,  as  much  as  to  say  I  was 
right ;  but,  dear  me,  he  could  say  nothing  with  any  reason  in  it ;  and  if 
you  had  been  here,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use,  as  I  UM.  you  before ; 
for  he  fell  oflf  into  rambling  directly,  and  talked  about  such  strange  things, 
that  he  frightened  me,  and  I  would  have  fetched  a  neighbor  in  to  keep  me 
company,  only  that  I  could  not  leave  him  until  all  was  over — ^poor  ihuig/* 

"Do  you  know  how  he  came  by  his  death ?*' 

"  Bless  his  poor  heart  I  there  was  a  gunshot  woimd  in  his  left  ahouldert 
as  plain  to  see — " 

"  When  did  he  come  to  you  in  that  state  ?" 

"  Let  me  see — ^let  me  see.  I  think  it  was  on  Friday — no,  it  was  oo 
Saturday,  early  in  the  morning." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been,  or  what  he  had  been  doing?" 

"  No,  he  said  nothing ;  but  when  I  opened  the  door  the  first  thmg  in 
the  morning,  there  he  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  as  white  as  a  shee^— 
just  for  all  the  world  as  deathly  as  he  looks  now." 

"And  was  he  quite  rational— quite  himself?" 

"  As  much  himself  as  either  you  or  me.  I  should  have  sent  for  a  doc- 
tor  else,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  his  busineas 
more  than  mine ;  but  when  he  fell  o£f  rambling,  as  he  did  about  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  I  wished  I  had  sent  before." 

"  You  sent  then,  of  course  ?" 

"  Who  had  I  to  send  but  the  child  ?— Peter  Garnet's  child,  and  her  I 
sent  for  yoiL  However,  one  of  the  men  was  coming  by  to  work,  and  I 
asked  him  to  go,  and  about  six  o'clock  we  got  help.  Dr.  Gibson  came 
and  looked  at  him,  and  when  I  told  him  how  it  was,  and  showed  him  the 
wound,  he  said  it  was  all  over  with  him ;  he  was  as  good  as  dead." 
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"  What  else  did  he  say  ?" 

**  He  said  it  was  a  bad  businete,  and  must  be  looked  into ;  that  I  must 
recollect  every  word  he  had  spdken  to  me,  and  what  I  had  known  of  the 
man  before,  for  that  I  should,  most  likely,  have  to  appear  as  witness 
against  somebody.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who,  but  it  runs  in  my  head 
he  said  something  about  that  voung  Lee,  and  the  bad  goings-on  at  the 
works  out  yonder,  where  they  re  bulking  out  the  sea.  It  misgives  me, 
I've  been  harboring  good-for-nothing  people,  but  I'm  sure  I  meant  i|0 
harm,  nor  I  never  saw  no  harm  neither." 

''  Keep  to  that,  mother,  as  you  love  truth  and  honesty,  keep  to  that ; 
and  if  you  should  have  to  appear  either  for  or  against  anybody,  keep  just 
to  the  Mmple  truth,  and  you  never  can  be  wrong,  nor  do  harm  either  to 
yourself  or  others." 

**  But  I  hear  they  have  bullying  ways  in  their  courts  of  law,  and  that 
Ibey  tr^  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  naffle  one ;  and  I'm  old,  you  know,  and 
bne  of  the  clearest,  more  particularly  when  I'm  taken  out  of  my  Une  and 
Jeat." 

'*  Then  yon  have  spoken  of  these  things  with  your  neighbors,  have 
you  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart !  the  whole  country's  up." 

"  But  they  don't  say  any  thing  touching  the  chiu-acter  of  Arnold  Lee, 
surely  ?" 

"  They  do.  It's  marvellous  to  me,  but  howsomever  they  do.  They 
do  say  as  how  he  speaks  to  the  people  sometimes  at  their  meetings,  and 
uiges  them  on  to  violence.  But  I  am  hard  of  belief,  for  a  kinder,  gentler, 
better-behaved  young  man  never  set  foot  on  my  hearth,  and  that  I'll  tell 
them." 

"  That's  right,  mother.  But  this  other,  this  poor  man,  what  do  you 
know  of  him  ?" 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  but  she  went  on,  though  in  a  more 
doubtful  tone.  "  I'll  not  deny  but  he  was  sometimes  rather  strange,  and 
talked  wildly.  Indeed  I  never  could  quite  understand  him,  though  I  see 
a  good  deal  now  that  I  could  not  see  when  the  life  was  in  him.  How- 
somever, ril  do  him  justice  too,  and  I  declare  to  you  I  never  could  see  the 
harm  that  some  people  laid  to  his  charge." 

"  What  kind  of  harm  was  it,  mother  ?" 

"  Not  much  touching  honesty,  and  soforth.  But  I'm  afraid,  poor  man, 
he  was  dark,  very  dark  in  his  own  mind  regarding  what  belonged  to  his 
•ouL  Thev  did  say  that  he  was  mad  at  times,  and  so  he  got  hb  name, 
and  I  told  the  doctor  so,  and  how  he  had  been  in  foreign  parts,  and 
served  on  shipboard,  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  for  some  hurt  he 
had  got  in  his  head." 

"  You  did  right,  mother,  very  right." 

**  Moreover  I  have  the  paper  certifying  to  this  in  my  own  hands.  I 
found  it  in  a  private  pocket  in  his  waistcoat." 

'*  You  have  done  right  there  too.  Now  let  no  one  take  that  paper 
from  you,  except  Mr.  Langton,  an  exceDent  man,  and  a  lawver,  whom  I 
will  send  to  you  immediately.  And,  let  me  see,  what  shall  we  do  now, 
for  time  presses.     There  wiU  be  an  inquest,  no  doubt — " 

"  Where  ?— m  my  house  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  yon  shall  have  any  neighbor 
whom  you  choose  to  be  with  you." 
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"  Can't  you  stay  yourself  ?*' 

"  I  would  gladly  stay»  but  I  have  business  at  home  to-night  of  the  most 
pressing  kind.  I  am  sure  if  you  knew  what  it  was,  you  would  not  wish 
me  to  stay.  I  will  return  to  yon  again,  and  then  we  will  arrange  every 
thing  for  the  most  respectable  biuriaL^  In  the  mean  time  read  your 
Bible,  mother,  and  be  quiet,  and  don't  talk  much  with  your  neighbors. 
Many  will  be  wanting  yon  to  tell  them  what  you  know  of— of  this  poor 
man,  but  don't  let  one  word  escape  you,  mother,  more  tiian  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  of  him  whom  they  call  McHrton.    Let  the  past  be  past" 

"  I  see,  I  see,  child,  what  you  mean.  It's  all  like  a  dream  to  me  now» 
a  long  bygone  dreanL    Maybe  it's  like  a  dream  to  us  both." 

"  It  is,  said  Margaret,  **  only  that  the  shock  of  finding  him  here  at 
last,  after  the  many  years  that  I  have  thought  of  him  as  dead,  is  like 
opening  an  old  graye  and  looking  into  it.  Ah !  if  I  had  only  known  he 
was  here,  so  near  us,  hard-working  and  poor  too,  and  suntranded  by 
plenty.'* 

"  As  to  that  I  don't  think  he  wanted  for  money,  nor  was  overwovked 
either.     He  did,  for  the  most  part,  pretty  much  as  he  liked." 

"  Then  there  was  his  poor  soul.  Do  you  suppose  he  ever  had  any 
thoughts  about  that,  mother  ?" 

**  It's  not  for  me  to  say.  Many  people  may  think  about  their  souls 
that  don't  proclaim  it  upon  the  house-tops." 

'*  Yes,  very  true ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  led  a  godless  life." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head.  **  He  was  always  very  kind  to  me," 
she  repeated  more  than  once,  "  and  filled  my  bucket  at  the  well.  Yes^ 
many  a  time  and  oft,  when  I  did  not  know  that  he*d  been  there  by  any 
other  sign,  I  found  my  bucket  filled  for  me  when  I  came  home,  and  he 
gone  away  again  without  a  word,  for  he  could  not  bear  to  be  thanked ; 
it  always  put  him  out  worse  than  any  thing.  Then  there's  the  chSd, 
too,  Peter  Garnet's  orphan  child.  They  say  he  saved  her  life  at  the  poril 
of  his  own»  and  the  poor  thin^  clung  to  him,  and  was  growing  to  lore 
him  as  she  loved  her  lost  father.  And  now  what's  to  become  of  the 
poor  thing  I  am  sur^  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  she  nrast  be  passed  on  to 
her  parish.  They  say  that's  somewhere  north,  but  where,  I  never  heard* 
for  they  came  strangers  to  this  part." 

"  What  say  you,  mother,  to  keepmg  this  little  child  yourself  to  wait 
upon  you  ?'* 

**  Why,  the  girl's  a  handy  little  thmg,  certainly,  and  just  at  present,  I 
do  confess,  a  little  company  and  a  little  help  wouldn't  come  amjss.  She 
can  but  go  to  her  parisn  when  all's  settled." 

Margaret  was  very  glad  to  make  use  of  the  occasion  of  her  mothei^s 
need,  for  introducing  into  her  cottage  any  companion  or  assistant  likely 
to  be  a  comfort  to  the  old  woman  in  her  dechnmg  years ;  for  such  haa 
hitherto  been  her  independence  of  character,  and  such  her  rooted  objeo* 
tion  to  a  stranger  and  intruder  beneath  her  roof,  that  Margaret  had  tried 
in  vain,  by  every  expedient  she  could  think  of,  to  bring  about  this  desira- 
ble change  in  ner  mother^  circumstances;  and  many  had  been  the 
anxious  hours  by  day,  and  the  sleepless  ones  by  nigh^  which  she  had 
spent  in  thinking  of  the  lonely  dweller  in  that  solitary  cottage  by  the 
shore,  with  no  helping  hand  to  minister  to  her  increasing  necessities,  and 
no  human  ear  to  hsten  to  her  complaints,  if  attacked  by  sudden  illness  or 
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''You  will  stay  here,"  said  Margaret  to  the  child,  as  she  passed 
through  the  outer  room,  "  until  I  come  again.  I  will  bring  some  clothes 
for  you  then ;  and  you  must  wait  upon  Mrs.  Middleton,  and  be  kind  to 
her,  and  not  let  her  carry  water  from  the  well  herself." 

*'  Will  she  be  kind  to  nrnT  said  the  child,  for  her  early  habits  had 
taught  her  to  calcukte  the  chances  of  her  own  interests  bemg  senred,  in 
any  arrangement  which  she  mi^ht  be  called  upon  to  agree  to. 

**  I  dare  say  she  will,**  rephed  Margaret.  "  But  if  not  always  qutta 
so  kind  as  you  may  wish,  remember  she  is  old — ^rery  old,  and  you  yery 
young,  and  that  makes  a  great  difference,  you  know." 

The  child  looked  very  much  aa  if  she  would  like  to  inquire  into  the 
precise  nature  of  the  di&renoe ;  but  Margaret  was  in  haste  to  be  gone ; 
and  she  left  the  cottage  with  a  feeling,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  early  habits  of  that  little  girl,  there  were  traits  in  her  character  highly 
calculated  for  being  turned  to  good  account ;  and  that,  for  one  so  younff, 
she  was  unusually  qualified  for  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were  m 
need  of  help. 

It  was  a  great  source  of  anxiety,  and  even  vexation  to  Margaret,  lo 
find,  on  returning  to  the  village  um,  that  the  coachman,  who  had  been 
pressed  into  her  service  that  day,  had  chosen  to  absent  himself  until  kmff 
after  the  hour  at  which  she  had  charged  him  to  be  ready  to  return  with 
her  to  Hatherstone.  Her  own  stay  at  the  cottage  had  been  lengthened 
out  to  twice  the  period  she  had  allowed  herself,  imd  she  had  consequent* 
ly  the  more  ui]g;ent  need  for  his  immediate  attendance. 

**  The  sentlman,"  they  said  at  the  inn,  **  had  returned  at  the  time 
which  had  been  ori^^inally  named  for  setting  out,  but  after  waiting  a  few 
mmutes,  had  then  lighted  his  cigar,  and  widked  out,  they  thought  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore." 

**  Send  after  him  immediately,"  said  Margaret,  with  an  impatience  to 
which  she  was  habitually  a  stranger ;  and  as  she  spoke  earnestly,  almost 
dose  to  the  partition-wfdl  which  separated  the  Uttle  sitting-room  so  often 
occupied  by  Arnold  Lee  from  the  moro  public  room  of  the  inn,  the  un- 
wonted sound  of  her  voice  was  easily  distinguished  within  that  apartment* 
where  Arnold,  busy  with  plans  and  papers,  was  seated  in  his  accustomed 
place. 

In  a  moment  be  started  from  hk  chair,  and  opened  the  door  of  hts 
sitting-room,  for  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  Margaret  herself 
whose  voice  he  had  heard.  They  instantly  recognised  each  other;  and, 
duing  the  time  of  her  unavoidable  dday,  Maigaret  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  which  Arnold  called  his  own,  and  which  he 
stirred  with  great  energy*  in  order  to  make  her  welcome  appear  more 
bright  and  cheering. 

<<  And  now,"  said  he,  "  pnty  tell  me  what  has  brought  you  here — how 
are  all  at  Hatherstone,  and  in  what  way  can  I  smrve  you?" 

*'  It  would  take  me  too  long,"  said  Margaret,  "  to  answer  anv  one  of 

Cir  questions  in  the  short  time  I  have  to  spare ;  but  if  you  desire  to 
p  me,  you  will  get  me  away  from  this  place  as  soon  as  possible,  for  I 
must  be  at  Hatherstone  before  dark." 

**  That  is  impossible,"  said  Arnoki,  "  for  the  day  is  ahready  dosing  in. 
Can  vou  not  spare  me  an  hour  of  your  company,  and  make  yourself  eons* 
foitable  beside  this  fire  ?  see,  it  is  growing  very  bright" 
Bat  Maigaret  soon  convinced  bur  compankm  that  however  pleasant  il 
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might  be  to  chat  with  him,  beside  a  blazing  fire,  on  a  cold  winter's  ev«» 
ning,  such  were  her  anxieties,  and  the  responsibilities  pressing^  upon  ber^ 
that  every  moment  of  delay  was  one  of  increased  suffering  to  her. 

It  was  very  unusual,  to  all  who  knew  Mrs.  Staunton,  to  see  her  under 
these  circumstances,  and  Arnold  felt  assured  that  no  trivial  cause  would 
have  so  far  disturbed  her  habitual  equanimity  of  mind. 

"  I  would  offer  to  go  with  you,"  said  he,  "  but  for  a  pmnful  circum* 
stance  which  has  just  occurred— the  death  of  a  poor  man  in  whom  I 
have  been  deeply  interested.  But  for  this,  I  have  little  enough  to  ensase 
me  here  just  now,  for  the  men  are  all  off  work,  except  two  or  three. 

Margaret  started  from  her  seat.  "  Do  yon  say,"  she  inquired  earnestly, 
'*  that  the  workmen  about  the  embankment  are  all  away  just  now?" 

*'  All,"  replied  Arnold,  "  except  two  or  three,  as  I  said  before ;  th^ 
are  making  what  they  call  a  hohday,  and  will  come  back  again  to  wont 
when  it  suits  them,  I  suppose." 

**  Are  they  men  of  bad  practices  ?"  inquired  Margaret 

"  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  are,"  replied  Arnold ;  "  I  am  afraid  they 
have  lately  gone  to  greater  lengths  than  at  one  time  I  was  prepared  for. 
I  don't  like  the  circumstances  of  this  poor  man's  death ;  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  shot — maliciously  shot.  But  I  ought 
not  to  be  talking  in  that  way  to  you ;  one  thing  is  certain,  however,  the 
mistress  of  Hatherstone  is  safe,  wherever  she  may  choose  to  go,  and  at 
whatever  hour;  only  let  it  be  known  who  she  b. 

Margaret  shook  her  head ;  she  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  listen  to 
consolation  from  such  a  source,  neither  was  it  for  herself  that  she  feared. 
Her  greatest  perturbation  arose  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  the  dangers 
which  she  felt  to  be  abroad ;  for  whichever  way  she  looked,  it  was  dBxt' 
ger  still ;  and  not  least  of  all  where  it  hung  over  Arnold's  own  head. 

Arnold  Lee  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  Margaret,  from  the  time 
when  she  had  pleaded  so  faithfully  on  his  behalf  with  old  Ifichael  Staun* 
ton.  From  that  time  she  had  never  lost  sight  of  him,  but  all  uncon- 
sciously to  him,  had  pursued  him  with  a  kind  and  friendly  interest,  which' 
made  her  acquainted  with  many  circumstances  in  his  hfe  of  labor  and 
self-denial,  which  he  little  dreamed  that  any  one  was  observing.  Mr. 
Langton  of  late  had  been  her  chief  informant,  and  never  did  she  rejoice 
more  in  the  stem  justice  of  this  true-hearted  man,  than  whmi  assured 
how  firmly  he  had  withstood  all  attempts  to  prejuctice  his  mind  against 
an  almost  friendless  young  man,  too  frequently  represented  to  him  as  a 
dangerous  and  troublesome  character,  whose  word  and  whose  principles 
were  equally  unworthy  of  trust. 

It  occurred  to  Margaret,  while  converang  with  Arnold,  that  the  op* 
portunity  should  not  be  lost  for  warning  him  of  the  danger  to  wluch  Mr 
mother's  words  had  indistinctly  alluded.  So  numerous,  however,  were 
the  emotions  which  crowded  upon  her  mind,  that  but  for  the  unavoidable 
aetention,  she  would  scarcely  have  allowed  herself  time  to  enter  upon 
this  subject  But  the  carriage  was  still  not  ready,  the  driver  had  not 
been  found ;  and  she  began  to  speak  very  gravely  to  Arnold  respectn^ 
his  own  share  in  the  tumultuous  and  disorderly  meetings,  which,  amongst 
a  certain  class  of  individuals,  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Uia 
neighborhood. 

Arnold  at  first  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  being  identified  in  his 
own  person,  and  as  an  aceomplioe,  with  these  proceedings ;  nor  was  the 
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otemal  gravity  of  Margaret^s  ooantenaiice  and  maimer  sufficient  for  some 
time  to  restrain  his  mirth. 

"  You  mnst  not  make  too  light  of  it,"  said  she,  at  last.  "  I  haye  H 
firom  good  authority,  and  the  fact  of  your  beinff  a  friend  to  that  poor 
man,  who  has  come  to  his  death  in  so  frightfiu  and  shocking  a  manner^ 
it  seems  will  be  the  ground  upon  which  some  charge  against  you  will  be 
brouffht." 

**  But  what  charge  can  anybody  bring  ?"  said  Arnold,  still  inclined  to 
smile. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Margaret,  "  but  I  suspect  that  Sir  James 
Orawford,  who  entertains  a  strong  prejudice  against  you,  has  been  having 
spies  set  upon  you  for  some  time  past." 

**  Let  them  spy  on,  then,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  "  the  more  the  better ;  I 
ears  not  who  watches  me  from  morning  till  night" 

"  But  watchers  do  not  always  see  fairly,"  suffgested  Margaret. 

"  Nor  report  fairly,"  said  Arnold ;  *'  I  should  fear  no  one  if  they  did. 
As  it  is,  I  ao  not  fear ;  but  one  must  be  an  angel  rather  than  a  man,  not 
to  feel  some  little  vexation  at  being  watched  with  a  malignant  or  suspi* 
eious  eye." 

"  Is  it  true,  as  they  say,"  asked  Margaret,  **  that  you  really  have  made 
speeches  at  these  meetings  ?" 

"  I  have  made  speeches,  certainly,"  replied  iimold,  "  but  they  were 
the  most  harmless  speeches  in  the  world,  for  their  sole  purport  was  to 
keep  the  people  quiet — to  recall  them  to  their  duty,  and  to  convince  them 
that  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  going  on,  they  were  in  reality  injur- 
ing themselves  more  than  any  one  else.  There  are  men  enough  to  bear 
me  witness  in  all  this." 

'*  But  perhaps,"  said  Margaret,  "  the  men  vrill  not  be  asked.  Perhapa 
you  and  the  men  will  all  be  regarded  as  accomplices  together." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Arnold ;  "  they  will  surely  do  me  more  jua- 
tice  than  that,  especially  if  the  case  is  brought  forward  in  open  court, 
and  with  Mr.  Langton  employed  in  it" 
^^Axe  yo«so.u«."  M  M„g«e,  "that  Mr.  Ungton  i,  on  j^ 

'*  Not  on  my  side  at  all,"  replied  Ajmold,  *'  nor  on  any  man's  side ; 
but  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.  I  want  no  favor,  no 
partiality,  no  excuses  made  for  me.  There  is  more  mischief  done  bj 
partial  friends  than  by  fair-dealing  enemies." 

"  Well,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sigh,  **  I  wish  all  may  turn  out  better 
than  my  fears.  But  these  are  strange,  troubled  times,  and  things  come 
so  awfully  one  after  another— a  second  death  before  Uie  last  grave  is  wen 
closed,  that  I  know  not  what  to  think,  only  that  we  have  a  good  God 
over  all." 

With  this  conclusion  Margaret  closed  the  conversation,  which  referred 
to  the  dangerous  position  occupied  by  Arnold.  She  could  not  see  it 
otherwise  ;  but  still  the  more  immediate  peril  claimed  her  first  considera- 
tkxiy  and  on  the  welcome  announcement  that  her  carriage  was  waiting, 
ihe  took  a  hasty  leaye  of  Arnold,  and  sprinnng  upon  the  steps,  desired 
the  man  to  drive  as  fast  as  he  possibly  comd,  and  by  the  nearest  way, 
without  regard  to  the  badness  or  the  roicids. 

Margaret  had  now  more  time  to  think,  but  the  multitude  of  thoughts 
which  crowded  upon  her  mind,  each  in  turn  claiming  precedence  of  tb» 
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rest,  threatened  almost  to  oyerwhelm  her  reason.  Not  the  least 
ii^  amongst  these,  was  the  sudden  remembrance  of  that  £Eur-off  paat 
which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  forced  upon  her  mind — that  opemng 
out  of  the  deep  sepulchre — that  looking  in  amongst  the  dead — net  onlj 
.the  physically  dead,  but  that  looking  into  the  grave  of  longboat  hopQ% 
and  feelings  all  thrust  down,  and  buned  in  early  youth,  and  covered  ov«r 
by  the  cares  and  duties  of  many  years — so  that  they  appeared  to  havt 
AOthing  now  to  do  with  the  living,  but  rather  haunted  the  path  of  Mfe^ 
like  spectres  beckoning  onward  to  that  common  doom  to  which  they 
themselves  had  only  a  little  earlier  been  consi^med. 

It  was  a  season  of  deep  awe  to  the  mind  of  Maigaret,  as  she  journeyed 
on  in  the  darkness  of  that  winter's  evening ;  for  many  thoughts  wen 
busy  with  the  memories  which  had  always  been  too  ready  to  arise,  and 
assert  their  claun  to  be  still  cherished ;  and  which  were  recorded  when 
no  change  of  time  or  circumstance  could  efiaoe  thdr  distinctness.  Amoi^si 
these,  the  naost  painful,  and  that  which  she  found  impossible  to  reconede, 
was  the  idea  that  such  a  character  as  the  man  whose  once  vigorous  frame 
now  lay  atretched  in  the  stillness  of  death,  should  have  been  for  months** 
perhaps  for  years — in  the  neighborhood  of  her  home,  and  she  unconsdoui 
of  his  existence,  and  consequently  unable  to  render  lim  even  the  commoo 
services  of  a  friend — ^unable  to  comfort  or  sustain  him  in  sicknesa  or 
trouble ;  but  beyond  this,  unable  to  soothe  his  unquiet  spirit,  or  to  aid  in 
convincing  his  strcmg  mind  of  some  of  those  deep  truths  which  might 
have  better  reconciled  him  to  his  hard  and  melancholy  lot. 

''  Perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is.  No  doubt  it  i$  best/'  said  Margaret  to 
herself,  again  and  again,  during  her  solitary  ride.  "  It  might  not  have 
been  any  better  for  him,  nor  have  eased  his  heart  of  a  single  pain,  if  the 
tenderest  friends  had  been  around  him/'  But  ever  as  she  said  this,  her 
womanly  thoughts  went  back  to  the  solitary  in  his  midnight  watch  upon 
ihe  deep — in  his  lonely  wanderings  by  night  and  day — in  hia  unaheltored 
exposure  to  wind  ana  storm — in  his  untended  sickness — ^in  his  unsweet? 
ened  toil — his  friendless  solitude— 4iis  Godless  sabbaths — his  pmyerlesa 
wretchedness — and  in  all  those  trials  of  a  long  hard  life  which  woman 
feels  or  fancies  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  her  birthright  to  be  aUo  to 
softCD,  or  at  least  to  soothe. 

From  aU  this,  Maigaret  had  been  shut  out.  Was  she  to  mumnir 
now  ?  Had  she  so  read  the  page  of  sacred  truth  a^  not  to  know  thai 
even  in  dispensations  such  as  tJiese,  there  is  a  wisdom  higher  than  on 
own ;  and  that  in  cases  where  it  seems  to  us  sometimes  thiat  in  aervkea 
the  most  especial  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  have  been  hindered,  pul 
down,  or  not  permitted  to  part^e,  there  has  been  an  all-sufficient  power 
at  work,  wisely,  independently,  and  requiring  not  our  aid  ? 

It  was  a  hard  struggle  with  her  own  heart,  which  Margaret  endured 
that  night,  but  not  altogether  an  unsuccessful  one ;  for  hers  was  a  long* 
disciplined  sjpmt.  The  battle  was  not  now  to  be  done  by  her  whi<^  all 
have  to  sustain  sooner  or  later  before  they  can  find  rest  for  their  aouli. 
Long  habits  oi  submission,  and  never-failing  reliance  upon  the  goodnefla 
as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  Ufe,  om^ 
bled  her,  even  now^  to  subdue  eveiy  rebellious  feeling ;  and  even  to  find 
amongst  her  treasured  hoard  of  scriptural  recollections,  abundant  evir 
dence  that  all  was  right,  although  it  might  not  be  as  she  would  hava 
chosen. 
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Long  before  Margaret  reached  Hatherstone  that  night  a  more  resigned 
and  quiet  feeling  had  been  diffuBcd  throughout  the  yarious  channels  of 
thought  80  recently  opened,  and  still  pouring  forth  their  troubled  waters 
•—troubled,  but  not  bitter ;  for  she  who  had  so  early  learned  to  trust  and 
pray,  was  not  easily  deprived  of  the  real  sweetness  of  life  which  had  so 
often  reconciled  to  her  taste  the  cup  of  which  she  had  to  drink,  convert- 
ing  the  otherwise  unwelcome  draught  into  true  medicine  for  all  the 
diseases  of  the  soul. 

It  was  in  this  more  peaceful  state  of  mind  that  Margaret  reached  the 
precincts  of  her  home  that  night.  The  hour  was  late,  and  the  darkness 
fto  great  as  to  prevent  any  more  than  the  nearest  objects  being  perceired ; 
but  Margaret  was  so  familiar  with  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  turn,  in 
that  often-frequented  road,  as  to  know  exactly  when  the  carriage  was 
entering  upon  the  Hatherstone  property ;  and  when  the  last  ande  in  the 
way  was  turned,  before  coming  immediately  in  sight,  by  daylieht,  of  the 
fiirm  premises  which  had  to  be  passed  before  reaching  the  Hail. 

In  all  probability  the  horses  knew  all  this  as  well  or  better  than  their 
mistress— certainly  much  better  than  their  strange  driver,  who,  half  asleep 
md  buried  m  his  coat  of  many  capes,  had  allowed  them,  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  way,  to  take  pretty  much  their  own  course. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  oriver  was  startled  to  a  remembrance  of  hla 
duty  by  a  jolt  of  the  carriage,  which  nearly  threw  him  from  his  seat 
The  horses  had  taken  fright  at  something  which  he  also  fancied  he  could 
see  oronching  m  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road  ;  and 
atalUiig  out  lustily,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  own  courage  was  not  at  fault, 
whatever  that  of  his  horses  might  be,  Margaret  also  was  startled,  and 
stretched  her  head  from  the  carriage  in  order  to  see  what  had  happened. 

While  doing  so,  she  could  afterwards  recollect  to  have  observed  the 
figure  of  a  man,  in  the  position  of  one  who  is  endeavoring  not  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  the  moment,  this  figure  did  not  occupy  iier  attention  longer 
than  for  a  passing  glimpse,  for  a  spectacle  much  more  alarming  and  mi- 
portant  to  her,  at  almost  the  same  instant,  burst  upon  her  view. 

Through  an  opening  in  the  hedge,  where  a  gate  was  situated,  and 
whore  the  carriage  had  just  been  thrown  nearly  oflf  the  road  by  the 
sudden  swerving  of  the  horses,  Margaret  could  by  day  have  commanded 
a  full  view  of  the  farm  premises  of  Hatherstone.  It  was  natural  to 
■cram  her  eyes  in  this  direction,  for  amongst  her  many  thoughts,  her 
home  anxieties  were  not  forgotten ;  and  there,  where  the  stacks  of  com 
were  standing,  and  where  an  immense  quantity  of  dry  fodder  and  food 
for  cattle  was  carefully  housed,  a  light  could  be  seen  which  Margaret 
knew  was  not  the  light  of  a  lantern,  nor  any  thing,  in  short,  which,  as  she 
said,  had  any  business  to  be  there. 

"Drive  on,*'  she  said  to  the  man,  "as  fsst  as  yon  can  go.  Never 
mind  the  traces.  Set  me  down,  if  they  are  broken.  It  is  but  a  step  to 
the  fium,  and  I  want  to  be  there." 

The  man  had  alighted  from  his  seat,  and  was  engaged  in  adjupting 
some  of  the  harness  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  its  place.  But  Mar- 
p^aret  waited  not  for  his  help.  Opening  the  door  of  the  carriage,  she  was 
m  another  instant  on  her  way  down  the  lane.  A  stile  by  which  a  foot- 
path led  across  the  fields  to  the  farm  was  soon  gained,  and  before  the 
carriage  was  again  in  a  condition  to  move  on,  Margaret  was  out  of  sight 
«Kl  hearing. 

VOL.   XI.  ^ 
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We  have  already  said  that  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone  waa  not  a  iro* 
man  accustomed  to  be  troubled  with  groundleaa  fears ;  but  it  needed  aU 
her  courage,  and  all  her  resolution,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  enable  her 
to  rush  forward  in  almost  total  darkness,  along  the  very  {^th  which  anj 
lawless  depredators,  or  malignant  enemies,  would  be  sore  to  take  in  flying 
frv)m  the  scene  of  their  mischievous  and  destructive  operations,  upon  mf 
sudden  alarm,  or  symptom  of  detection. 

Nor  were  these  fears  on  the  part  of  Margaret  entirely  groundless ;  for 
as  she  groped  her  way  with  trembling  steps,  she  could  distinctly  hear 
other  steps  purauing  her ;  and  for  any  thinff  she  had  reason  to  hope  of  a 
contrary  nature,  a  sudden  blow  from  behind  might  at  any  moment  strike 
her  to  the  ground.  In  all  probability  it  was  the  man  who  had  beoi 
crouching  in  the  bottom  of  the  hedge,  that  now  hastened  onwards  to  gin 
information  to  his  companions  that  the  carriage  had  returned ;  and  as 
this  conviction  crossed  the  mind  of  Margaret,  she  stepped  aside  behind 
a  projecting  bush,  so  softly  that  her  movements  were  not  heard,  while  a 
man  in  breathless  haste  rushed  so  near  to  her  that  she  could  distinctly 
hear  him  breathing  as  he  passed. 

These  were  strange  things  to  be  occurring  at  Hatherstone,  and  it  aeeoi^ 
ed  to  the  troubled  mind  of  Margaret  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  was 
coming ;  more  especially  wh^n,  on  emerging  from  her  hiding-place,  she 
lifted  up  her  eyes  and  beheld  the  spectacle  of  a  thick  volume  of  ascending 
smoke,  the  form  and  body  of  which  was  rendered  distinctly  visible  by  a 
red  light  from  below,  which  soon  flashed  upwards  in  forked  tcHigues  of 
flame,  and  seemed  to  be  licking,  as  with  the  hunger  of  some  devouii|g 
enemy,  the  victim  about  to  be  consumed. 

As  Margaret  neared  the  spot  a  crackling  sound  could  be  distinctly 
heard,  mixed  with  a  hissing,  as  if  the  flames  were  sucking  in  some 
mighty  draught  that  was  sUll  inadequate  to  quench  their  fiery  thirst. 
There  was  no  time  for  delay.  Margaret  would  have  rushed  towards  the 
lodge,  but  in  her  hasty  progress  she  was  suddenly  arrested  by  Uie  strong 
arm  of  a  man,  who  stood  as  if  purposely  in  her  way,  and,  confronting  ha 
with  a  determined  manner,  declared  his  intention  not  to  allow  her  to 
pass. 

By  the  light  of  the  rapidly  increasing  flames  Margaret  could  porcesve 
that  the  man  wore  a  mask,  and  his  voice  and  figure  were  equally  stiange 
to  her.  The  probability  of  being  in  the  grasp  of  some  ruflian  who  w^Id 
esteem  her  life  of  little  value,  was  present  to  her  mind  ;  but  her  indigna- 
tion rose  with  the  horrors  of  the  moment,  and,  whether  from  inability  to 
command  the  necessary  strength  to  call  for  help,  or  from  a  determination 
not  to  betray  the  agitation  under  which  she  was  suflering,  she  remained 
silent,  while  the  man  forcibly  dragged  her  away  towards  an  almost  un- 
frequented part  of  the  farm  premises. 

There  all  was  darkness ;  and  as  he  groped  his  way,  Margaret  had  the 
annoyance  of  hearing  him  exchange  expressions  of  recognition  with  some 
of  his  companions.  Their  communications,  however,  were  carried  on  in 
a  phraseology  so  totally  imintelligible  to  her,  that  the  most  she  could 
gather  from  it  was  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  triumph  in  having  secured 
her  as  a  prize ;  and  with  this  consoling  assurance  she  was  hurried  alon^^ 
and  finallv  pushed  into  one  of  the  outhouses  belonging  to  the  farm-ytf^ 
where  a  door  was  closed  upon  her,  and,  as  she  had  reason  to  believer  ^ 
sentinel  placed  without  to  prevent  her  escape. 
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Margaret  Staunton  was  not  a  woman  easily  deprived  of  her  presence 
•f  mind.  At  first  she  had  very  reasonably  feared  for  her  life,  but  she 
BOW  believed  that  a  temporary  abstraction  from  the  scene  of  destnictioa 
was  all  that  was  intended,  and  she  set  about,  in  darkness  and  stlence,  to 
oakulale  the  chances  of  making  her  escape,  in  order  yet  to  give  timely 
warning  before  the  work  of  r«in  should  be  completed. 

By  her  own  shrieks,  even  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  be  heard, 
there  would  be  little  good  eflfected,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
tiie  greatest  risk  of  bringing  upon  her  head  the  vengeance  which  it 
aeemied  to  her  that  she  had  but  narrowly  escaped.  Whatever  destruc- 
tion might  fall  upon  the  property  at  Hatherstone,  it  could  scarcely  be 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  and  she  knew  that  those  who  might  survive 
would  esteem  it  too  dearly  purchased  at  such  a  price.  Besides  which, 
there  was  a  secret  trust  committed  to  her  keeping,  which  Margaret  re- 
garded as  making  her  life  more  precious  than  it  could  be  in  itself,  and 
without  relation  to  others ;  and  all  these  thoughts  she  found  time  and 
ability  to  ponder  over  in  her  strange  solitude,  while  a  prisoner  on  her 
own  premises ;  and,  for  any  thing  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  a  captive  held 
mder  restraint  by  her  own  people. 

But  while  Margaret  thought,  and  thought,  until  reflection,  without  the 
power  of  action,  grew  almost  insupportable ;  while  moments  seemed 
lengthened  out  to  hours,  and  it  seemed  to  her  almost  as  if  there  had 
been  time  for  Hatherstone,  with  all  its  massive  and  venerable  walls,  to  be 
rased  to  the  very  ground,  a  sound  of  distant  shouting  at  length  reached 
her  car.  It  was  like  that  of  many  voices,  but  whether  the  cries  were 
those  of  triumph  or  distress,  of  victory  or  defeat,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
IM  the  close  atmosphere  in  which  she  was  shut  down,  and  almost  buried 
amidst  heaps  of  straw  and  other  combustibles,  wliieh  she  knew  not  but 
the  flames  might  be  reaching  at  any  moment. 

**  Is  any  one  there  ?'*  said  she,  applying  her  lips  at  length  to  a  small 
opening  through  the  door,  which  she  had  found  after  groping  about  for 
some  time.     *'  Is  any  one  there  V*  she  repeated. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  she  next  applied  her  strength  to  effect 
an  opening  through  the  boards,  which  seemed  not  imlikely  to  yield,  when 
a  gruff  voice  bade  her  take  care  what  she  did  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she 
could  hear  the  passing  of  a  rope  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  render  her  im* 
prisonment  more  secure. 

**  Take  care,"  said  the  voice  again  in  the  same  hopeless  tone,  ''  I  have 
an  axe  for  chopping  off  busy  fingers  here." 

"  But  you  will  speak  to  me,  said  Margaret,  **  if  you  will  not  let  me 
out?" 

That  depends  upon  what  you  have  to  say,**  replied  the  voice. 
You  will  tell  me  about  the  fire  ?"  spjd  Margaret. 

A  V>ud  laugh  was  all  the  answer  that  Margaret  heard,  and  it  conveyed 
to  her  mind  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  helplessness  of  her  entreatiet, 
than  could  have  been  conveyed  by  the  most  aesperate  threats. 

But  the  loud  laughter  was  not  all.  The  shouts  came  nearer.  They 
were  bold  and  manly  shouts,  such  as  conveyed  no  idea  either  of  destruc- 
tion or  of  distress.  Margaret  fancied  she  could  even  distinruish  tones  c4 
triumph  and  defiance ;  but  of  which  party  they  announced  the  victory, 
she  was  unable  to  discover. 

Again  the  appealed  to  bar  unknown  jailer.    Bat  no  aaiwer  was  now 
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returned  to  her  repeated  questions — ^no  concession  made  to  her  en* 
treaties.  Footsteps  could  now  be  heard  passing  rapidly  at  no  great  dii* 
tance.  Margaret  called  aloud ;  but  whoever  uie  party  might  be,  thej 
seemed  too  busy,  and  too  eager,  to  listen  to  her  voice. 

Perhaps  she  could  now  unfasten  the  rope  which  had  been  paawd 
across  the  door,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  man  who  had  been  placed 
there  as  the  guard  was  gone.  After  many  violent  efforts,  she  socceeded 
in  forcing  her  arm  through  the  boards  of  the  door,  whieh  she  had  prs- 
viously  discovered  to  be  oroken  in  several  places.  It  was  a  work  of  pa* 
tience,  but  every  passmg  second  something  was  gained ;  and  now  the 
end  of  the  rope  was  found,  then  one  part  loosened,  and  then  another, 
until  at  last  the  door  burst  open,  and  Margaret  stood  for  a  monuaii  of 
breathing  time  upon  the  pavement  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 

After  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  her  mind,  it  was  necesaaiy  to  col* 
lect  her  scattered  thoughts  before  she  could  proceed.  Yoioes  sdll  hantl 
m  the  distance  directed  her  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  where  the  glow  of 
dying  embers  still  shed  a  lurid  brightness  upon  the  gronp  of  figiures  cd* 
lected  around  the  spot. 

These  were  the  domestics  from  the  Hall,  headed  by  Thomas,  who 
spoke,  and  looked  around  him  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  achieved  a 
great  exploit  in  effecting  a  victory  over  formidable  foes.  Margaret  was 
welcomed  by  the  party  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  had  they  known  the  personal  share  she  bad  had  in  the  perib 
of  the  evening ;  but  of  these  she  said  nothing,  and  only  inquired  into  the 
extent  of  the  injury  done,  which  proved  to  consist  in  nothing  more  than 
the  destruction  of  a  few  old  hay-stacks,  which  stood  so  far  horn  the  other 
property  that  the  fire,  now  nearly  extinguished,  had  expended  itself  upon 
what  was  comparatively  worthless. 

''  But  are  you  all  here  V*  exclaimed  Margaret,  suddenly  recollecting 
the  unprotected  state  of  the  Hall.  *'  Has  no  one  remained  to  take  care 
of  the  house  ?" 

The  alarmed  and  anxious  manner  in  which  their  mistress  spoke  sud- 
denly communicated  itself  to  the  attentive  group.  A  suspicion  spread 
amongst  them  that  the  mischief  had  not  been  confined  to  this  particulir 
spot,  and  with  one  accord  they  rushed  towards  the  house.  While  thej 
GO  this,  it  is  important  to  inquire  what  is  gcmg  on  in  tiie  interior  of  the 
lodge. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

But  there  were  others  besides  Margaret,  to  whom  that  day  had  been 
one  of  many  thoughts.  There  is  no  greater  event  in  human  life  than  that 
which  consists  in  the  making  of  a  good  resolutbn.  No  matter  whether 
circumstances  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  sudi  a  resolution  or  not— 
whether  its  results  are  such  as  to  be  applauded  by  the  worid,  or  to  pa» 
away  unobserved  like  a  single  drop  into  the  great  ocean  of  human  affurs ; 
the  act  of  forming  the  resolution  is  the  same,  and  in  the  experience  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  formed  it  makes  an  era  of  so  much  importanoe,  that 
the  whole  character  of  such  a  being  is  changed^  and  haa  taken  its  place 
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III  a  widely  different  position  after  the  forming  of  that  resolution,  from 
ibat  which  it  held  before. 

We  haye  already  said  that  the  widow  of  Frederic  Ashley  secluded 
herself  from  all  observation,  or  association  with  any  one,  except  Margaret 
and  her  legal  adviser,  after  the  shook  of  her  husband's  death.  We  will 
not  pretend  that  she  was  absorbed  by  that  peculiar  kind  of  grief  which 
might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  sudden  and  violent  tearing  asunder 
of  so  close  a  relationship.  We  will  not  pretend  that  her  tears  were  those 
of  tenderness  and  affection.  Ah  1  how  much  sweeter  would  such  tears 
have  been !     How  much  less  agonizing  the  grief  which  wrung  her  heart ! 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  mourners  for  the  dead-— those  who,  by 
patient  watching,  by  love  which  nothing  can  weaken,  nor  try  beyond  its 
strength,  and  who,  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty,  have  been 
unable  to  preserve  a  life  in  which  their  own  was  bound  up ;  and  those 
who  have  the  bitter  consciousness,  when  they  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
dead,  that  they  have  neglected  their  duty,  violated  their  trust,  broken 
dieir  vows  before  God  and  man,  and  that  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness  not  to  be  confronted  again  before  the  day  of  judgrment,  condemned 
in  one  of  those  great  facts  which  stamp  the  character  of  the  offender 
with  as  deep  a  stain  as  any  of  the  more  pubhc  crimes  for  which  the  poor 
criminal  is  dragged  to  the  bar  of  an  earthly  judge — ^for  which  some  are 
even  doomed  to  suffer  by  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  Dorothy,  like  all  who  are  similarly 
oiroumstanced,  had  a  thousand  excuses  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  her 
fault  She  had  a  thousand  provocations  to  look  back  upon ;  and  she 
had  that  general  ground  of  apology  which  consbts  in  the  plea  of  uncon- 
geniafity  of  mind  and  temper.  But  what  were  all  these?  Her  con- 
sctenoe  told  her  they  were  nothing — ^worse  than  nothing,  for  they  all 
imded  only  to  deepen  the  original  guilt  of  having  married,  as  a  voluntary 
net,  one  whom  she  neither  esteemed  nor  loved.  In  that  single  act  lay 
darkness,  and  bitterness,  and  condemnation,  enough  for  the  repentance 
cf  a  whole  lifetime.  And  it  palliated  nothing  in  the  black  and  gloomy 
record  of  her  past  experience,  that  she  had  committed  this  act  for  the 
•ole  purpose  of  ensunng  the  mere  external  embellishments  of  life,  and  of 
plaemff  herself  in  a  position  of  distinction  before  the  world.  A  hateful 
and  a  bitter  union  it  had  been  to  her,  and  the  degrradation  it  had  stamped 
upon  her  brow  was  such  as  she  must  carry  with  her  to  the  grave. 

Every  thing  which  Dorothy  in  the4)est  moments  of  her  existence  had 
ever  aspired  to  as  honorable  or  great — all  that  she  had  ever  imagined  as 
truly  glorious,  or  as  l^utiful  in  character  and  conduct,  had  been  left 
entirely  out  of  this  low  compact  made  with  a  man  whom  she  knew  from 
the  first  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  love — whom  she  had  not  even  tried 
to  love,  but  had  actually  sold  herself  to,  for  the  sake  of  being  surrounded 
by  splendor,  and  dwelfing  in  the  midst  of  objects  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
mid  envied  by  the  world— herself  the  only  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  all 
thai  brilliance. 

That  no  after-event  in  life — no  change  even  in  her  own  character  and 
circumstances,  would  ever  wipe  away  this  stain  from  her  brow,  or  oblit- 
erate the  humiliation  which  so  degrading  a  union  had  stamped  upon  her 
heart,  was  a  fact  upon  which  Dorothy  made  no  attempt  to  close  her  eyes. 
8he  might  as  well  have  endeavored  to  shut  out  the  light  of  day.  By 
this  one  act  she  had  plaood  henelf  on  a  level  with  the  lowest,  the  moat 
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Tul^ar,  and  worldty-minded  oi  human  beings.  The  reiy  creatures  tf 
vanity  and  selfishness  whom  in  her  levity  she  had  so  often  mocked,  could 
only  have  done  the  same;  and  many  whom  she  had  looked  upon  as 
immeasurably  beneath  herself,  would  have  shrunk  from  actually  taking 
a  step  calculated  to  sink  them  so  low  as  she  had  fallen.  They  would 
have  hesitated  from  some  motive  or  other,  some  IhriU  of  womanly  feeling, 
some  touch  of  truth  to  the  tenderness  which  is  said  to  He  deep  witlui 
her  heart  of  hearts ;  and,  pausing  before  they  reached  the  altar,  would 
have  left  the  marriage  vow  at  least  untainted  by  the  breath  of  serdid 
vanity  and  selfishness. 

It  took  away  nothing  from  the  guiH  of  this  transactioa  on  the  part  of 
Dorothy,  that  she  was  beginmng  to  discover  the  vahie  of  a  heart  If 
she  possessed'  no  heart  herself — and  that  was  a  feet  by  no  means  certain, 
she  was  beginning  to  see  the  virtue  of  a  heart  in  others ;  and  never  did 
she  see  and  feel  this  more  forcibly  than  in  the  days  of  h&r  widowed 
seclusion. 

Dorothy  was  still  young,  inexperienced,  unsupported ;  and  the  old 
fancy  came  back  to  her,  that  if  she  had  a  mother  to  lean  upon,  she  eodd 
even  now  weep  tears  of  real  penitence — that  if  she  had  anybody  to  love 
her — ^really  to  love  her,  she  might  grow  dififerent^-r-better-^-happier  than 
she  was.  It  was  the  old  fancy,  indeed — the  old  eraving— ever  some- 
thing for  herself — to  receive  first,  and  then  to  give. 

So  long  as  this  remained  to  be  the  prevailing  feeling  d  her  mind,  no 
l^ht  shone  upon  the  gloomy  weeds  in  which  the  person  of  the  gay 
widow  was  now  shrouded.  No  Hght  shone  into  that  solitaiy  apartment; 
no  ray  penetrated  to  her  still  more  solitary  soul.  But,  oa  the  day  in 
question,  while  Margaret  was  detained  in  her  mother's  cottage^  aad  aftei 
a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Langton,  there  seemed  almost  to  Dorothy 
to  be  a  parting  in  the  clouds  which  hung  Uke  a  leaden  canopy  above  her 
head.  Gould  it  be  that  a  blessed  morning  was  about  to  dawn,  eveo 
upon  her  ?  No,  she  had  no  hope  of  such  a  crisis.  She  rather  looked 
with  deeper  horror,  with  more  intense  loathing  upon  the  low,  grovdling, 
and  contemptible  objects  for  which  she  had  thus  far  Hved.  It  was  not 
her  purpose,  however,  nor  consistent  with  her  habit,  to  waste  time  in 
fruitless  regrets,  when  any  thing  to  be  done  lay  clearly  developed  before 
her ;  and  during  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with  her  l^;al  adviser,  an 
idea  had  arisen  in  her  mind,  which  grew,  and  grew,  until  it  b^an  to  assume 
the  character  of  a  right  and  just  action,  and  as  such  it  dawned  upon  her 
dismal  solitude,  and  darted  through  the  clouds  of  her  despair,  like  a  raj 
of  light  sent  down  from  a  higher  and  holier  sphere,  to  illuminate  ths 
darkness  of  her  soul.  Perhaps  it  was  so ;  yet  such  is  the  perverted 
moral  sense  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,,  that  we  refuse  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  light  from  Heaven,  those  stirrings  of  the  principks  of 
truth  and  justice,  which  prompt  to  what  ia  right  in  the  transactions  of 
man  with  man ;  and  only  venture  to  suppose  ourselves  the  recipients  of 
Divine  influence,  when  we  have  feelings,  emotions,  ecstasies  of  souL 
which  possibly  may  never  extend  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of  self, 
nor  tell  upon  any  other  member  of  the  great  family  of  maiddnd. 

The  impulse  which  took  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  young  widow, 
was  not  of  this  description.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
self  had  been  forgotten  by  her  in  any  purpose  she  had  formed ;  and  yet 
It  wa&  a  purpose  strong  and  deep»  and  her  eye  flashed  while  ahe  ovrned 
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it  t«>  herself,  and  ber  whole  countenance  was  illuminated  with  a  strange 
beauty — strange,  because  it  existed  unconsciously  to  herself,  and  made 
no  part,  even  as  an  accessary,  towards  the  results  now  contemplated 
from  the  effort  which  she  was  about  to  make. 

It  was  after  the  darkness  of  a  deep  winter's  night  had  closed  in,  and 
while  the  domestics  at  Hatherstone  were  gathered  comfortably  around 
the  cheerful  fire,  that  Thomas,  who  bad  been  strictly  charged  by  his  mis- 
tress not  to  communicate  his  apprehensions  to  any  of  them,  went  his 
accustomed  rounds  about  the  house,  and  the  farm  buildings,  with  more 
than  his  usual  caution.  Two  or  three  of  the  laboring  men  had  been 
pressed  into  his  service  on  this  occasion,  but  it  happened  that  they  were 
none  of  the  boldest ;  and  while  Thomas  extended  his  researches,  these 
men  were  a  little  too  much  disposed  to  keep  their  courage  warm  by  cer- 
tain potations  with  which  they  had  provided  themselves  for  the  occasion, 
not  liking,  as  they  said,  to  sit  all  night  exposed  to  the  damp  and  cold, 
without  something  to  keep  the  hfe  in  them. 

To  any  one  prowling  about  the  premises  with  mischievous  intent,  it 
must  have  been  very  evident,  that  to  elude  the  vigilant  eye  of  Thomas 
would  be  no  easy  matter ;  but  as  Thomas  himself  said  afterwards,  every 
thing  seemed  against  him  that  night  In  the  first  place,  his  mother  was 
taken  unusually  ill,  but  attendance  upon  her  was  provided  by  the  kind 
nursing  of  Betsy  ;  in  the  next,  the  men  could  not  be  kept  upon  the  post 
of  duty,  nor  yet  kept  sober ;  and,  in  the  next,  the  mistress  herself  was 
detained  until  so  late  an  hour,  that  he  had  double  duty  to  perform,  in 
watching  both  the  house  and  the  farm. 

Of  all  the  different  parties  concerned  in  that  night's  transactions,  Mr. 
Ashley  was  perhaps  the  most  solitary,  and  the  most  unmoved,  either  by 
any  interest  m  what  was  going  on  around  him,  or  by  any  thing  in  short 
beyond  a  sudden  purpose,  or  vision,  which  had  taken  possession  of  his 
mmd,  in  connection  with  the  hope  he  now  entertained  of  being  again  a 
man  of  property  and  influence  in  the  world. 

Uninterrupted  in  the  building  of  his  castles  in  the  air,  either  by  the 
frequent  tread  of  feet  around  his  present  humble  dwelling,  or  by  the 
attentions  which  Betsy  Burton  was  rendering  to  the  sick  woman  in  the 
chamber  above  his  head,  he  sat  as  usual  in  front  of  a  blazing  wood-fire, 
always  carefully  supplied  by  his  own  hand,  and  apparentlv  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  circling  flames  and  wreathing  smoke  which  occupied  his 
outward  vision. 

From  the  more  than  usually  deep  revery  into  which  he  had  fallen  this 
night,  Mr.  Ashley  was  suddenly  aroused  by  an  unexpected,  and  at  first, 
an  unknown  visiter.  There  had  been  no  previous  announcement  at  the 
door,  and  when  a  tall  female  figure,  shrouded  in  deep  black,  glided 
silently  into  the  room,  and  stood  beside  him,  a  man  of  stronger  nerve 
than  Mr.  Ashley  might  well  have  been  expected  to  shrink,  as  he  did  for 
a  moment,  as  if  from  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being,  whose 
mission  appeared  to  be  none  of  the  most  cheering  or  welcome  description. 

"Don't  be  alarmed/'  said  the  subdued  voice  of  his  son's  widow,  for 
it  was  Dorothy  who  spoke, — "  Don't  call  to  any  one,  but  tell  me  whether 
jou  are  alone,  and  at  liberty  to  talk  to  me  for  half-an-hour." 

"  1  am  quite  alone,"  mad  Mr.  Ashley,  **  and  at  liberty,  if  you  have 
any  thing  to  say.    Sit  down,  if  you  please."    And  so  saying,  he  pUM)ed 
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a  chair  for  his  guest  immediately  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  close  beside  ha 
own. 

Dorothy,  however,  preferred  the  deep  shade  of  a  recess  behind  the 
fireplace,  in  which  she  could  screen  herself  from  observation,  and  at  tht 
same  time  watch  the  countenance  of  him  whose  mind  she  bad  come  to 
fiEithom. 

**  You  are  aware,"  said  she,  ''  that  a  large  portion  of  your  son's  prop- 
erty  falls  necessarily  back  into  your  hands  ?'* 

"  Does  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  and  he  started  from  bis  seat^  and  went 
nearer  to  Dorothy,  as  if  to  bear  again  the  blessed  tidings.  "  Does  ii  !** 
he  repeated ;  ''  Are  you  sure  that  it  does  V* 

**  Sit  down  again,  said  Dorothy,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  know 
myself ;  but  you  must  be  caim  and  quiet»  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  or  I  will  not  tell  you  any  thing." 

'*  Tell  me  that  asain,"  said  Mr.  Ashley,  "  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Oh  I 
tell  me  that  I  shall  be  again  a  man,  a  gentleman— that  I  may  hold  my 
head  up  in  the  world  once  more." 

**  That  is  not  being  calm,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  tell  you  again  I  will  say 
nothing  to  the  point  you  want  to  hear  about,  unless  you  will  sit  dowa» 
and  be  still.  You  must  not  anticipate  my  words  eitber,  for,  after  all,  I 
know  nothing  with  certainty." 

**  Then  you  are  mocking  me,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ashley. 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  not  in  a  mocking  humor." 

'*  Speak  on,  then,  for  I  am  very  quiet  now.  See,  I  have  sunk  again 
into  the  old  armchair  in  which  I  have  had  so  many  and  such  bitter 
thoughts." 

''  Now  that  you  are  quiet,  then,  I  will  go  on.  Would  you  not  like*  Mr. 
Ashley,  to  be  able  to  pay  off  your  old  debts  ?" 

"  Above  every  thing  in  the  world ;  and,  look  you,  that  is  exactly  the 
thing  I  mean  to  do  after  I  have  gained  a  good  round  sum  of  money  again; 
and  I  know  very  well  how  such  a  siun  could  be  gained  just  now.  I  see 
it  all  plainly  enough." 

"  But  suppose  a  round  sum  of  money,  as  you  call  it^  came  into  yma 
hands  just  now  without  your  having  to  gain  it,  what  would  you  do  with 
it?" 

"  Look  you,  I  would  lay  it  out  in  American  produce,  especially  floor. 
X  see  plainly  that  a  time  of  scarcity  is  approaching-— of  scarcity  aad  war. 
The  Continental  ports  will  be  closed  against  us,  and  we  must  look  to 
America  for  our  supplies." 

*'  And  how  would  you  hve,  and  where  ?" 

"  I  would  live  in  the  old  place,  to  be  sure,  above  all  places  in  the 
world.  If  for  nothing  else,  I  would  live  there  to  show  them  that  I  was 
myself  again.  I  would  take  more  extensive  warehouses,  better  situated 
than  those  I  occupied,  and  I  would  purchase  my  own  ships  and  send 
them  out  myself.  It  was  a  great  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  not  a  ship- 
owner, as  well  as  merchant." 

**  Well,  it  surprises  me  that  you  should  choose  to  live  in  M  ■■  again, 
after  all  that  has  taken  place." 

"  Why  does  that  surprise  you  ?" 

"  I  would  not  unnecessarily  hurt  your  feelings,  but  having  lost  some- 
thing of  your — ^your  dimity  and  standing  there,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  I 
should  have  thought — 
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«« Thought ) — why  you  are  ia  the  dark  altogether,  or  you  would  see 
that  because  I  lost  my  character  there  I  must  redeem  it  there,  to  re> 
establish  it  in  the  face  of  the  very  mea  who  looked  upoo  my  disgrace." 

"  I  do  not  see  exactly  in  what  manner  you  would  do  this  by  dealing  in 
Aoterioan  produce." 

"  I  do ;  it  is  simply  in  this  way.  I  should  make  my  fortune.  Don't 
you  understand  that  ?  I  should  ride  over  the  necks  of  them  all,  and 
there's  not  one  amongst  them  but  would  come  smiling  and  bowing  then, 
and  wanting  to  be  invited  to  Mr.  Ashley's  dinners,  let  alone  the  paying 
of  my  debts.** 

*'  But  suppose  your  speculations  should  fail?" 

*'  I  could  not  be  worse  than  I  am." 

'*  Your  debts  would,  in  all  probability,  be  larger." 

"  And  what  does  the  world  care  for  that  ?  Nay,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  b  better  looked  upon  for  a  large  failure,  than  a  small  one.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  world  rather  admires  the  magnitude  of  a  great  sweeping 
crash,  and  accepts  it  as  a  proof  that  a  man  has  dealt  largely,  has  had  a 
Tast  fund  of  credit,  if  not  of  money,  and  has  been  altogether  a  spirited 
kind  of  character.  My  debts,  you  know,  were  nothing  in  comparisoft 
with  Thomson's  and  James's,  and  they  are  both  up  again,  higher  than 
erer,  and  better  looked  upon,  too." 

"  Upon  a  false  foundation.  You  surely  would  not  like  to  be  in  their 
position  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  should.  Men  in  their  circumstances 
may  go  too  far.  I  would  live  moderately  ;  it  was  always  my  wish  to  do  so, 
but  I  was  thwarted  in  that  and  many  other  things,  as  I  dare  say  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ashley,  I  confess  I  am  rather  di^ppointed  to  hear  you  talk 
in  this  manner.  I  should  have  thought  you  had  had  enough  of  this  vile 
system  of  keeping  up  appearances,  and  speculating  with  other  people's 


money." 


*'  To  be  sure  I  have  had  enough,  and  too  much ;  but  you  don't  under- 
stand  me.  What  I  speak  of  now  would  be  speculating  with  my  own 
money,  not  other  people's." 

^  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  your  own,  whQe  your  debts  remained  un- 
paid ?" 

**  Of  course  it  would.  Why,  I  have  been  made  a  bankrupt ;  no  one 
can  come  upon  me  after  that." 

"  It  was  not  coming  upon  you,  exactly,  to  which  I  alluded ;  it  was  to 
your  sense  of  right." 

*'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  The  more's  the  pity." 

"  You  talk  like  a  person  wholly  ignorant  of  business,  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  transactions  of  life." 

"  The  more*s  the  pity  still,  if  they  are  such  as  yon  describe." 

"Pity,  or  not,  the  facts  ar^  the  same.    We  cannot  alter  facts." 

**  But  suppose  there  are  wrong  facts  existing  in  the  world,  who  it  to 
alter  them  f* 

"  The  world  must  be  its  own  judge  in  this,  as  well  as  other  matters. 
I  don't  think  either  you  or  I  are  likely  to  do  much  for  it  in  this  way.  A 
broken-down  ruined  merchant,  an  old  man  whose  gray  hairs  are  falhng  off 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  and  an  eccentric  youn^  woman,  are  not  the  most 
likely  parties  to  reform  the  world,  or  even  to  luter  its  opimooB." 
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"  And  yet  they  are  not  compelled  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  woiid« 
and  to  adopt  its  opinions  whether  right  or  wrong/' 

"  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley,  you  are  a  very  strange  young  lady.  Bvery- 
body  says  you  are  strange ;  and  I  don't  know  what  you  are  driving  at 
by  tbis  conversation  with  me,  which,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  the  more 
strange,  because,  though  you  have  had  many  opportunities,  you  never 
condescended  to  converse  with  me  before." 

''  There,  I  confess,  I  have  been  in  fault,  very  much  in  fault ;  but  if  I 
have  repented  of  my  neglect,  I  am  surely  not  the  less  worthy  of  being 
listened  to  now.** 

"  I  do  listen  to  you,  but  I  cannot  understand  you.  Tou  are  too  deep 
for  me,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  something  in  your  coming  here  on  a  dan 
winter*8  night  beyond  what  I  have  ability  to  fathom.  Why,  here  I  have 
been  sitting  day  by  day,  and  evening  by  evening,  for  months,  and  yon 
rolling  in  luxury  not  half  a  mile  distant,  and  you  have  never  oome  to  me 
before  so  much  as  to  ask  me  if  I  wanted  any  thing  in  my  old  age  and 
poverty.  It  is  not  very  likely,  Mrs.  Frederic,  that  I  should  give  you 
credit  just  now,  and  all  at  once,  for  any  superabundant  good  feeling  or 
kind  intention  towards  myself." 

''  I  see  all  that  very  plainly ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  take  shame  to 
myself  for  my  past  neglect.  But,  indeed,  I  am  sincere  now ;  and  I  want 
you  to  enter  into  a  little  project  with  me,  for  carrying  out  something  which 
m  the  end  will  add  more  to  your  happiness  than  all  the  speculations  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  succeed.** 

''  Add  more  to  my  happiness,  you  think  ?  If  you  suppose  It  have  just 
now  any  happmess  to  add  to,  I  can  tell  you  you  are  very  much  mis* 
taken." 

"  It  will  soothe  and  alleviate  your  sufferings,  then." 

"  Nothing  can  do  that.  Soothing  and  alleviation  are  words  so  for^gn 
to  my  ear  that  I  have  forgotten  their  meaning.  There  was  but  one  lund 
of  alleviation  that  I  found  of  any  real  use,  and  that  they  have  denied  me 
here." 

"  Only  because  it  was  not  of  real  use.  It  deceived  you,  Mr.  Ashley, 
— gave  you  false  strength  for  a  moment,  and  then  let  you  down  lower 
than  before.     You  know  it  did." 

"  Well,  let  it  pass.  I  don't  want  to  argue  with  you,  or  any  woman 
now.     I  have  had  enough  of  that,  too !" 

**  You  will  listen  to  me,  then,  very  attentively  ?" 

'*  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so." 

"  A  few  leading  facts  must  be  granted  in  the  outset ;  and  first  of  all, 
that  of  your  present  misery  and  degradation." 

"  Nothing  more  easy  to  prove." 

"Well,  then,  the  next  is  that  the  misery,  at  least,  of  your  present 
condition,  arises  more  from  the  feelings  which  exist  within  yourself, 
than  from  your  outward  circumstances.  Perhaps  that  is  not  quite  so 
easy." 

"  Granted,  also." 

"  The  next  is,  that  the  cure  also  must  come  from  within,  not  from 
without." 

"That  is  beyond  my  depth.  Nevertheless,  I  will  listen,  while  yon 
explain." 

"  Suppose,  now,  that  the  forming  of  a  good,  sound,  manly  resolutioii. 
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Buob  as  would  enable  you  to  stand  upright  before  tbe  world — ^uprigbt  in 
soul — should  lift  you  out  of  this  degradation  and  misery,  and  place  you 
altogether  on  another  and  better  foundation,  would  it  not  be  a  cure  from 
within?" 

**  Perhaps  it  might ;  but  I  have  nothing  to  resolve  about,  or  with.  I 
cannot  help  myselt" 

'*  Not  as  you  are  cu-cumstanced  just  now,  certainly ;  but  I  am  sup. 
posing  you  to  be  in  the  possession  of  means  to  help  others." 

*'  Ah  !  yes,  you  say  r^ht.  It  is  a  part  of  my  plan  to  be  very  kind, 
ixnd  Tery  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  those  who  have  fallen 
from  better  circumstances.  I  know  what  it  is  myself,  now,  and  I  think 
I  shall  build  an  hospital  for  broken-down  merchants,  so  soon  as  I  get  the 
means." 

"  Mr.  Ashley,  you  must  not  forget  the  old,  but  never  worn-out  maxim 
— I  mean  that  of  being  just  before  we  are  generous.'' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  are  mistaken  there.  It  is  my  firm  de- 
termination to  be  just  to  every  one.  It  never  was  my  habit  to  do  bnsi^ 
ness  in  an  unprincipled  manner.  I  mieht  have  been  a  wealthier  man  if  I 
would  have  resorted  to  the  means  which  too  many  make  use  of.  But 
still  there  are  alterations  which  even  I  can  make  for  the  better,  when  I 
commence  business  again ;  for  instance — '' 

'*  You  compel  me  to  speak  plainly,  Mr.  Ashley.  You  must  first  pay 
your  debts,  if  you  and  I  are  to  assist  each  other  in  any  thing.  It  is  in 
the  payment  of  your  debts  that  I  am  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  in  order 
to  go  along  with  you ;  but  in  no  other  way  will  I  be  a  party  to  your  pro- 
eeedings,  not  even  so  far  as  to  coun'crmnce  the  placing  of  any  money  m 
your  hands." 

**  But,  my  dear  lady,  you  for^t.  I  am  under  no  obligation  whatever 
to  my  creditors,  now.  They  all  signed,  and  signed  willingly,  to  set  me 
free ;  and  a  man,  you  know,  who  has  gone  through  the  proper  form  of 
bankruptcy,  is  not  liable  to  any  further  claim." 

"  Claim  or  no  claim,  the  thing  is  the  same  to  an  honorable  man.  If  lie 
cannot  pay  his  creditors,  because  he  has  nothing  to  pay  with,  the  case  it 
one  which  needs  no  discussion ;  and  such,  I  imagrine,  has  hitherto  been 
your  position.  But  surely  there  is  no  form  of  law  that  can  cancel  your 
obligation  to  discharge  these  debts,  if  the  means  to  do  so  should  be  placed 
b  your  hands  ?" 

**  My  dear  lady,  the  thing  is  unheard-of  m  the  present  state  of  society. 
Here  and  there  a  few  romantic  cases  of  the  kind  may  have  occurred  ;  but 
no  one  thinks  the  better  of  the  parties  who  have  acted  in  so  unlooked-for 
and  extraordinary  a  manner.  Why  there  was  a  rehition  of  my  own,  a  verr 
simple  fellow — poor  James  Fleming — ^he  did  as  yon  say,  after  his  father  a 
death — he  went  and  paid  all  his  creditors,  although  tbev  had  no  claim 
upon  him,  and  left  nothing  for  himself,  and  nobody  cared  the  more  for 
him  for  that,  but  he  sunk  quite  away,  and  went  oflf  at  last  to  Canada,  and 
whether  he  is  living  or  dead  nobody  knows." 

"  And  don't  you  think  the  heart  of  that  man  beats  the  warmer  when 
he  thinks  of  hb  native  country,  and  that  no  one  there  has  been  wronged 
or  robbed  by  him  ? — don't  you  think  that  when  that  man  prays  at  night 
and  morning,  he  looks  up  to  his  Ood  with  clearer  and  more  hopeful  eyes, 
for  having  washed  his  hands  of  this  dark  stain  ?— don*t  you  thmk  that  in 
those  far-oflf  solitudes,  he  Is  a  happier,  because  be  ia  a  nobler,  a  mor« 
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honest,  and  therefore  a  more  mdependent  man  than  you  ?  Sorely^  Mr. 
Ashley,  you  might  have  learned  by  this  time,  that  neither  honcu-  nor 
worldly  distinction,  nor  any  thing,  in  short,  which  does  not  do  the  heart 
good,  is  capable  of  producmg  happiness  !'' 

"  As  regards  all  that,  I  most  say  that  I  have  had  some  tolerably  seTere 
lessons  taught  me,  and  if  I  have  learned  nothing  by  them,  I  must  be  a 
dull  scholar."  ^ 

''  It  is  never  too  late  to  learn  in  the  school  of  duty,  Mr.  Ashley ;  and 
you  have  all  the  advantage  of  past  experience  to  teach  you  what  to 
avmd." 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  ought  to  avoid,    I  know  that^  very  welL" 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

**  1  ought  to  avoid  living  beyond  my  means." 

''And  speculating  beyond  your  means." 

''  But  you  hold  out  a  faint  hope  to  me  that  I  9haU  have  means  for  that^" 

*'  The  means,  if  placed  in  your  hands»  will  not  be  your  means — they 
will  be  your  creditors' ;  and  if  you  b^n  to  speculate  with  them,  you  wul 
be  committing  an  act  of  the  greatest  dishonesty-— nay,  moore,  of  robbery 
and  wrong." 

"  But  you  don't  understand  me.  I  never  said  that  I  should  not  pay 
my  debts  some  time — ^pay  them  with  interest ;  for  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  I  shall  be  able  to  do  so." 

"Mr.  Ashley,  be  an  honest  man  at  once.  Don't  stifle  your  better 
feelings  in  this  way.  I  am  sure  you  know  the  virtue  and  the  beau^ 
of  simple  honesty.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly  wrong  the 
meanest  and  the  most  worthless  of  human  beings— nay,  not  even  ao 
enemy." 

"  You  are  right  there." 

"  Well,  then,  just  make  an  efibrt  to  gather  up  the  strength  of  your 
soul,  and  come  out  of  the  pit  into  which  you  have  fallen.  There  is 
nothing  in  your  outward  circumstances  so  low  as  that  which  has  taken 
possession  of  your  inward  nature.  Can  you  not  come  out  of  this  ?  Cast 
it  away  from  you,  like  some  old  garment  that  belonged  to  a  state  of  filth 
and  degradation.  It  has  been  only  a  varment  to  your  mind.  I  am  sure 
you  have  had  a  nobler  nature  some  time  or  other.  I  am  sure  there  is 
something  left  within  you  still,  that  moves  your  heart  with  a  strange^ 
but  exalting  feeling,  when  I  talk  to  you  of  being  honorable,  and  ju8t»  imd 
true." 

"  Ah  1  but  the  world  has  used  me  so  badly." 

''Never  mind  that.  Come  out  of  it  Stand  above  the  world— -or 
rather,  come  up  into  a  higher  world,  and  never  mind  the  old  path  which 
you  have  too  long  trodden.  Weeds  undoubtedly  will  still  grow  there ;  but 
get  your  feet  disentangled  from  their  hold,  and  come  forth,  and  be  a  man 
<-— the  master  of  yourself,  and  your  own  actions,  bound  to  no  authority 
but  that  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  and  fearing  only  him." 

"  You  talk  well,  but  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  broken-down  old  man." 

**  No  doubt  you  are ;  but  I  am  come  here  to  help  you«" 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  To  stand  by  you  in  making  a  good  resolution.    I  have  made  mine." 

"  What  is  it  r 

''Whether  I  tell  you  or  not,  depends  upon  whether  yon  have  the  ia- 
tontion,  for  I  know  you  have  the  power,  to  be  an  honesi  man." 
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"  How  80  ?" 

"  I  mean  practically  honest — honest  now — not  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years ;  and  honest  with  such  means  as  you  may  have  placed  in 
your  hands ;  not  honest  merely  after  you  have  made  a  fortune.' 

"  Tell  me  more  of  your  plan." 

"  No,  no.  You  must  first  tell  me  more  of  your  real  heart.  Mr. 
Ashley,  I  have  been  a  great  trifler  in  my  short  life,  but  I  am  not  triflag 
now.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  form  a  good  resolii- 
tion.  Do  not  throw  me  back,  nor  hinder  me  in  this  my  first  and  poor 
attempt  to  redeem  tlie  past.  Remember,  I  am  young,  and  weak ;  and 
what  IS  worse — I  am  very,  very  vain.  I  do  not  fike  to  be  poor,  and  to 
creep  about  the  world  like  one  upon  whom  any  one  may  trample  at  their 
pleasure ;  and  yet  I  am  determined  to  be  all  this,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  helping  yon  to  be  honest  Now,  see  what  you  hatV9 
depending  upon  you.  I  implore  you  not  to  plunge  me  back  again  into 
the  ffolf  of  aespair  from  which  I  have  only  just  emerged  ;  for  wretched 
and  lonely,  and  guilty  as  I  am,  I  never  was  so  near  the  taste  of  happineaa 
at  since  I  formed  the  resolution  which  has  brought  me  here." 

*'  You  must  tell  me  what  it  b,  then." 

*'  Do  you  think  you  will  help  me  if  I  do  ?" 

"  I  help  you,  chUd  !    There  is  no  help  in  me." 

"  Yes,  bat  there  is— «  world  of  help.  Come,  come,  you  $kali  help  bm. 
People  say,  and  say  right,  that  I  am  a  vain  and  selfish  creature ;  ana  tnw 
it  is,  that  I  have  sunk  my  better  feelings  in  a  low  pit  of  wretchedness  and 
folly,  from  which  I  am  just  straggling  to  escape.  Now  it  is  just  within 
your  power  to  stretch  out  to  me  a  helping  hand,  or  to  plunge  me  back 
again  into  the  pit.  You  are  weak  and  old,  as  you  say,  out  would  it  not 
do  your  heart  good  to  perform  a  real  service  to  a  fellow-creature  yet, 
before  you  die  f" 

"  Unquestionably  it  would^-more  eood  than  all  the  wealth,  or  all  tbe 
honor  in  the  world  could  do  me  now. 

"  Well,  then,  the  case  is  just  this — if  yon  will  engage  with  me  to  ap. 
propriate  what  money  may  fall  into  your  hands  out  of  your  son's  property 
to  the  payment  of  your  debts,  I  will  appropriate  my  own  share  to  the 
lame  purpose." 

•'What,  all  of  it  r 

**  No,  not  all.  I  must  not  make  myself  dependent  upon  others  by  a 
Toluntary  act.  No  one  is  called  upon  to  do  that.  I,  who  have  no  one  in 
the  world  to  depend  upon,  must  not  make  myself  a  beggar  in  order  to 
perform  an  act  of  generosity^-there  would  be  neither  wisdom  nor  justice 
m  that.  I  am  prepared,  however,  to  go  great  lengths  with  you,  so  far 
at  I  believe  will  be  sufllcient,  and  yet  leave  myself  enough  for  my  necea- 
■ties." 

**  And  you  are  really  in  earnest  in  what  you  say  ?" 

"  I  never  was  half  so  much  in  earnest  in  my  hfe.  Do  I  not  look  and 
Lpeak  as  if  I  was  in  earnest  ?" 

"  It  is  just  your  looks,  and  the  tones  of  your  voice  that  make  me  think 
yon  must  be  m  earnest.  Otherwise  I  should  fancy  you  were  making 
■ome  strange  jest  of  me.    They  tell  me  you  do  jest,  sometimes.** 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  But  life  has  been  very  serioas  to  me,  for  the  last  few 
months,  and  death  has  been  very  serious  to  me ;  and  as  I  told  you  be* 
fore,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  tamest  in 
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any  thing  worth  being  earnest  about.     So  you  will  help  me,  mil  you 

not?" 

Mr.  Ashley  looked  thoughtfully  mto  the  face  of  the  speaker.  There 
was  the  dawning  of  a  new  light  in  his  hitherto  dim  and  sorrowful  eyes. 
Dorothy  took  courage,  and  went  on. 

*'  Ah !  Mr.  Ashley,"  she  said,  "  I  fancy  there  are  other  and  deeper 
things  in  human  Ufe,  than  you  and  I  have  been  supposing.  I  have  not 
come  here  to  preach  you  a  sermon.  All  in  the  dark  myself,  it  would  be 
ttrange,  inde^,  if  I  should  pretend  to  hold  a  lamp  to  you.  And  yet, 
what  means  this  great  horror  at  the  thought,  and  the  spectacle  of  death, 
if  there  is  not  a  holy  God  to  meet,  and  a  great  account  to  be  rendered, 
of  what  we  have  done  with  the  life,  the  talent,  and  the  means  which  lie 
oommitted  to  our  keeping  ?  What  means  this  great  hope — this  light — 
this  exultation  at  the  thought  of  an  eternity  of  blessedness,  if  there  is  not 
more  in  living  simply  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man, 
than  ior  the  purpose  of  gaining  money,  and  showing  the  world  how  much 
that  money  is  able  to  procure  ?  It  is  not  death  alone  which  has  made 
me  think  of  these  things.  It  is  also  life — the  peaceful  unpretending  life 
of  that  excellent  woman,  Mrs.  Staunton.  Ah  1  Mr.  Ashley,  I  believe  that 
simple-minded  woman  is  as  much  nearer  the  regions  of  eternal  glory  in 
another  world,  as  she  is  happier — incomparably  happier  than  we  are  in 
this.  I  would  give  any  thing  I  possess — ^I  would  give  my  right  hand  at 
this  moment  to  be  like  her." 

"  In  what  respect  ?" 

''  In  respect  of  a  clear  conscience,  an  honest  heart,  a  pure  intention, 
and  a  life  well  spent." 

"  There  is  something  in  all  that,  no  doubt." 

"  Something !  there  are  worlds ;  look  at  yourself,  and  look  at  me ;  it  is 
n6t  tho  loss  of  fortune  on  your  part,  nor  the  loss  of  friends  on  mine,  that 
has  made  us  what  we  are.  We  were  the  same  when  you  were  rich,  and 
I  was  sunounded  by  admirers,  as  we  are  now,  only  we  did  not  know  our- 
selves. Adversity  has  taught  us  a  useful  but  humiliating  lesson— a  les- 
son which  we  never  need  regret,  if  we  will  but  read  it  aright  at  this  late 
hour.  Tell  me  then,  for  I  must  have  your  definite  answer,  will  you  aid 
me  in  the  manner  I  propose  to  you  to  improve  upon  the  past  ?  will  you 
assist  me  in  making  one  act  of  my  life  worth  living  for  V* 

Mr.  Ashley  drew  his  handkerchief  across  his  brow.  Unconsciously 
to  himself  he  had  caught  some  infection  from  the  spirit  of  the  speaker. 
Dictation,  or  even  advice,  he  was  prepared  to  withstand,  and  even  to  re- 
sist ;  but  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  a  righteous  cause,  made  humbly, 
when  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  nothing  but  haughtiness  and  prid^^— 
made  in  sincerity,  where  he  had  expected  nothing  but  flippancy  and 
jest — made  almost  affectionately,  where  he  had  expected  nothing  but 
harshness  or  contempt — ^touched  so  unexpectedly  one  tender  but  long- 
ueglected  chord  in  his  feelings,  that  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his  clasp^ 
hands,  and  yielding  at  last  to  an  uncontrollable  emotion,  wept  like  a 
child. 

"  Mr.  Ashley,"  said  Dorothy,  "  I  never  had  any  one  when  I  was  a  child 
to  build  up  a  good  resolution  in  me.  I  do  not  desire  to  find,  or  to  frame 
excuses  for  myself,  for  I  have  led  a  heartless,  empty,  and  contemptible 
Ufe,  upon  which  I  look  back  with  unutterable  disgust.  If  I  had  thought 
less  of  pleasure,  and  more  of  duty,  I  should  not  have  neglected  yon  as  I 
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have  done.  It  is  impossible  now  to  repair  what  Las  been  left  undone,  or 
done  amiss  ;  but  since  we  have  both  aone  wrong,  let  us  pause  togetheft 
and  together  choose  a  different  coarse.  I  shall  not  remain  here ;  Eng- 
land is  no  home  for  me.  I  shall  wander  away,  nobody  will  care  to  what 
quarter  of  the  globe.  I  am  not  made  for  rest ;  but  I  should  like  to  take 
with  me  one  recollection  to  hang  a  pleasant  thought  upon  sometimes, 
when  I  sit  alone  in  a  far-off  country.  The  same  thought  will  be  as  great 
a  consolation  to  you  as  to  me;  and  perhaps  you  may  need  it  more. 
Come,  then,  give  me  your  hand ;  you  trill  do  this  act  of  justice  that  I 
aak  of  you — will  you  not  ?" 

Mr.  Ashley  held  out  his  hand ;  it  was  taken  kindly,  and  tenderly,  and 
yet  so  firmly  grasped,  that  he  could  not  doubt  the  meaning  of  that  long 
and  earnest  pressure. 

With  a  comparatively  light  heart  Dorothy  retraced  her  steps  along  the 
dark  shrubbery- walk  that  night ;  but  she  left  a  heart  behind  her  relieved 
unexpectedly  from  an  inexpressible  load — set  free,  elevated,  and  filled 
with  a  new  life. 

It  was  but  the  beginning  of  better  thinffs  with  the  poor  ruined  mer^ 
chant — it  was  but  one  step  taken  on  the  right  road,  and  the  joiuney  of 
life  was  far  spent  with  him.  But  that  single  step  brought  with  it  such 
evidence  of  future  strength,  such  blessed  hope  of  a  new  and  a  better 
existence,  that  no  sooner  was  it  taken,  than  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and» 
in  the  silence  of  that  secluded  dwelling,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  tbt 
language  of  prayer,  which  had  been  so  long  strange  to  his  lips. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Thi  fire  discovered  upon  the  farm-premises  at  Hatherstone  proved  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  easily  ex^guished ;  but  in  consequence  of 
Margaret  herself  conmiunicating  the  alarm  to  the  people  about  the  lodm 
considerable  excitement  prevailed ;  and  the  coachman  who  returned  with 
the  empty  carriage  having  reported  that  he  had  seen  an  unusual  light 
about  the  place,  the  servants  at  the  Hall  determined  to  sally  forth  in  a 
body,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fact 

It  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  Dorothy  was  leaving  the  lodge  ;  and 
hearing  the  voices  of  the  party  of  servants  as  they  animated  each  other's 
courage  by  the  way,  and  anxious  to  avoid  observation,  she  struck  into  a 
side-path,  and  so  made  her  way  to  the  house  without  being  discovered. 

Had  her  mind  been  less  occupied  as  she  did  so,  it  would  have  been  impoe- 
lible  not  to  gather  from  the  conversation  of  those  who  passed  so  near  her, 
that  there  was  some  unusual  danger  or  excitement  about  the  place  ;  but 
so  absorbing  was  her  interest  in  the  object  she  had  been  endeavoring  to 
carry  out,  and  so  deeply  were  her  own  circumstances  involved  in  the 
event,  whatever  it  might  be ;  so  unusual,  too,  to  her  light  and  carelees 
disposition,  was  this  deep  exercise  of  feeling,  that  an  armed  host  might 
ahnost  have  passed  her  by  that  night  without  attractmg  her  attention. 

On  reaching  the  house,  all  seemed  very  silent  and  solitary.  Her  own 
and  one  footman,  only  remained  in  that  department  of  the  maoeiott 
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appropriaied  to  her  use  ;  for  Betsy  Barton  wms  stfll  at  the  lodge,  aad  tht 
coachman  was  busy  with  his  horses.  But  Dorothy  wanted  no  attentioa. 
She  wished  only  to  be  left  alone.  Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  the  tine 
when  such  attentions  would  exist  no  more  for  her,  and  when  lonelinesi 
would  be  her  constant  lot,  from  necessity,  if  not  from  choice. 

Occupied  with  these  and  other  equally  unaccustomed  trains  of  thought 
Dorothy  sat  musing  in  her  own  room,  regardless  of  what  might  be  aroond 
her.  Equally  without  fear,  and  without  anxiety  respecting  her  immediatt 
circumstances,  she  could  not  however  avoid  being  startled  by  a  kmd 
shriek  which  suddenly  issued  from  one  of  the  lower  apartncients  of  the 
house ;  and  opening  hier  door  on  the  instant^  she  distinctly  heard  the  rash 
of  hurrying  feet  along  one  of  the  side  passages  which  oommmiicated  by  a 
private  staircase  with  her  own  chamber. 

A  violent  uproar  now  succeeded  with  a  hue-and-cry,  as  if  half  the 
house  had  been  carried  away,  and  then  a  deep  silence,  diini^  which 
Dorothy  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  left  entirely  abne ; 
and  it  might  have  taught  her  a  useful  lesson  had  her  mind  been  in  a 
state  to  learn  it,  that  of  all  those  who  had  lived  upon  her  lavish  bomty 
-*for  she  had  been  very  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  her  gifts  to  the 
domestics  on  the  death  of  their  master — ^that  of  all  those  who  had  waited 
on  her  wishes  with  servile  attention,  there  was  not  one  to  ofifer  her  pro- 
tection in  a  time  of  danger,  nor  even  so  much  as  to  remember  her  exist* 
ence. 

In  the  midst  of  society  Dorothy  had  once  or  twice  been  schooled  in  a 
lesson  similar  to  this ;  but  she  had  now  to  learn  that  a  deeply-rooted 
habit  of  neglecting  the  interests  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  those 
around  us,  whoever  they  may  be,  must  leave  us  desolate  in  times  of  trial, 
because  it  unavoidably  separates  us  from  their  sympathies,  and  conse- 
quently from  their  affections. 

Yes,  it  might  have  been  a  wholesome  lesson  for  Dorothy  to  look  out 
into  the  stillness  of  that  night,  and  listen  by  herself  to  the  falling-to  of 
unfastened  doors,  and  the  departing  tread  of  feet  that  hastened  away 
from  her,  without  once  turning  back  on  a  mission  of  kindness  to  ascertain 
that  she  was  safe.  Some  of  the  domestics  had  fled  in  pursuit  of  real  or 
imaginary  depredators,  and  others  had  fled  from  fear,  in  the  hope  of 
reacning  their  companions  who  had  gone  before  to  the  farm ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  not  a  single  individual  remained  about  the  Hall,  and  that  Doro- 
thy sat  alone  with  open  doors  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  with  no  one 
rushing  to  her  rescue.  Yes,  alone  she  sat  in  that  deep  gloom,  as  fitUe 
thought  of  by  her  fellow-beings,  as  httle  remembered  in  tneir  kindly  feet 
ings,  as  if  she  had  been  a  mere  speck  of  dust  upon  the  bosom  of  the  com- 
mon earth. 

Romance  would  at  least  create  some  plumed  knight  to  appear  from 
behind  the  faded  tapestry  at  this  particular  crisis,  or  it  would  sound  a 
horn  in  the  distance,  and  bring  around  the  Hall  an  armed  host  to  rescue 
the  lady  from  her  perilous  position ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  to  do 
with  reality,  not  with  romance ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  truth  more  real, 
or  more  frequently  attested  by  fact,  than  the  truth  that  distinction  alone 
has  not  the  power  to  command  the  allegiance  of  a  single  heart. 

Amongst  the  confusion  which  took  place  at  Hatherstone  on  this  event- 
fnl  night,  it  was  for  some  time  difiScidt  to  discover  what  had  actually 
been  done.    A  long  examination  about  the  premises  at  the  ftum  was  <h 
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ttmne  necessary*  before  the  party  returned  to  their  different  quarters , 
but  the  alarm  spread  by  the  arrival  of  another  party  with  the  tidings 
that  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  house,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  silver  carried  away,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  ^re  at  the  farm  had 
been  a  mere  pretence,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  servants 
lo  that  quarter,  and  thus  to  leave  the  Hall  without  prelection  or  de- 
fence. 

At  all  events,  it  was  discovered  that  a  considerable  amount  of  plate 
belonging  to  the  Ashley  establishment  was  gone ;  and  when  at  last  the 
domestics  belonging  to  that  department  of  the  household  remembered 
that  they  had  a  mistress,  the  intelligence  was  communicated  to  her  with 
ay  much  caution  as  it  would  have  been  to  Mrs.  Patten  herself,  or  to  any 
other  lady  whose  heart  might  be  supposed  to  lie  upon  her  sideboard  with 
her  forks  and  spoons. 

**  Never  mina,"  said  Dorothy,  when  the  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  her ;  "  let  it  go." 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  retnminff  footman,  who  had  been  the  only  person 
-bold  enough  to  tell  the  fearful  tidings ;  "  some  people  take  things  easily, 
however.  I  dare  say  it  had  all  been  willed  away,  and  if  so,  it  certainly 
can  be  no  concern  of  hers." 

Do  you  think  she  will  offer  a  reward  ?"  asked  another. 
Not  she,"  replied  the  same  man.     "The  reason  is  plain  enough. 
No  more  would  I,  if  I  was  in  her  place.     What  would  be  the  good  to 
me  of  offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  other  people's  property  ?" 

And  thus  the  matter  was  settled  amongst  that  portion  of  the  house- 
hold ;  for  that  any  one  should  really  be  incGfferent  to  their  own  personal 
ahare  in  the  loss  of  plate,  was  as  inconceivable  to  them,  as  that  any  one 
should  offer  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  what  was  not  their  own. 

But  if  Dorothy  herself  was  too  indifferent  to  the  loss  to  think  of  taking 
any  steps  towards  the  recovery  of  her  property,  Mr.  Langton  perempto- 
rily decided  for  her,  that  the  thing  must  be  gone  into ;  and  he  acted  ac- 
cordingly, with  the  utmost  promptness  and  caution.  "  There  could  be 
no  good,"  he  said,  **  to  any  individual,  and  there  must  be  great  harm  to 
society,  in  allowing  so  glaring  an  offence  to  pass  unnoticed ; '  more  espe- 
cially, as  he  hinted  confidentially,  "  since  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  one  in  whom  he  was  deeply  interested,  which  rendered  it 
extremely  important  that  every  fact  beanng  at  all  upon  the  character  of 
that  individual  should  be  brought  to  light." 

The  fact  was,  that  a  trial  was  now  pending  between  Sir  James  Craw 
ford  and  Mr.  Dalrymple ;  and  upon  the  character  and  integrity  of  Arnold 
Lee,  as  these  might  be  developed  by  circumstances,  hung  much  of  the 
evidence  to  be  brought  forward.  If,  as  some  parties  did  not  scruple  to 
assert,  and  as  Sir  James  too  readily  believed,  it  could  be  shown  that  he 
was  an  accomplice  with  the  most  troublesome  and  disorderly  class  of  the 
workmen,  or  an  instigator  in  their  lawless  transactions ;  if  he  had  gone 
even  so  far  as  to  excite  their  passions,  and  stir  up  a  rebellious  spirit 
amongst  them,  tending  to  endanger  public  or  private  property,  or  to 
destroy  the  mutual  confidence  betwixt  masters  and  workmen,  by  wliich 
alone  society  can  be  held  together ;  and  if,  beyond  this,  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  works  had  been  endangered  by  neglect,  and  thus  a  large  amount 
of  property  wasted,  it  was  hoped  by  the  baronet  tliat  he  would  then  be 
abl6»  not  only  to  reoover  damiagea  for  aooh  n^laet*  but  to  hold  up  the 
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engineer  and  his  agent  before  the  world  in  their  tme  characters,  and  tlm 
to  bring  them  down  to  their  proper  level,  by  plunging  them  back,  as  he 
often  said,  into  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had  no  right  ever  to  have 
emerged. 

Thus  there  was  a  large  amount  of  justice  to  be  dealt  out,  as  the  old 
baronet  imagined,  by  bringing  the  transactions  of  the  embankment  to 
light ;  and  every  act  of  violence  committed  in  the  neighborhood,  especially 
such  as  could  be  traced  home  to  the  men  employed  about  the  works,  was 
hailed  by  him  as  fresh  evidence  that  he  should  yet  be  able  to  secure  ki$ 
man. 

But  Arnold  Lee,  as  well  as  many  other  parties  implicated  in  these 
transactions,  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  his  own  position  as  a  person 
suspected  of  any  grave  ofifence,  until  the  kind  warning  of  Mr6.  Staunton 
reached  his  ear.  Even  then,  he  attributed  much  of  her  alarm  to  the 
anxious  apprehensions  of  a  woman's  heart ;  and  it  was  not  undl  after 
closely  questioning  Mr.  Langton  on  the  subject,  that  he  obtained  any  clear 
account  of  the  chaiges  likely  to  be  brought  against  himself. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  after  a  conversation  which  had  led  to  some  disclosures 
on  these  points,  "  if  I  had  lived  only  for  the  good  opinion  of  mankind-^ 
I  had  lived  only  for  distinction,  what  disappomtment  and  disgust  I  should 
now  feel ;  to  find  that  in  the  very  efiforts  I  have  made  purely  for  the  sake 
of  discharging  a  duty — made  in  vexation  of  spirit  too,  and  much  against 
my  natural  inclination,  I  could  possibly  have  been  so  far  misundentood 
as  to  have  them  turned  against  me,  and  brought  forward  as  evidence  of 
my  want  of  conmion  principle,  to  say  nothing  of  conmion  sense." 

"  And  yet,  such  is  life,"  said  Mr.  Langton. 

**  1  am  afraid  I  shall  grow  disgusted  with  life  itself,"  observed  Amok!, 
"  if  such  be  its  general  character." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  I  love  justice." 

"  There  is  the  more  need,  then,  that  you  should  love  life,  and  de«re  to 
live,  in  order  that  you  may  love  justice  stiU,  and  uphold  it — ^that  you  may 
practise  it  before  the  world,  and  make  the  world  see  the  beautv  and  the 
value  of  it." 

**  There  is  something  in  that,  to  be  sure." 

*'  There  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  not  a  man  to 
boast  of  my  own  private  actions — I  may  boast  a  little  sometimes  when 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  has  turned  out  in  my  favor ;  but  to  boast  of  my  own 
private  matters,  is  a  very  different  thing ;  and  yet,  I  declare  to  yon,  that 
the  practice  of  justice — simple  justice  between  man  and  man — justice  as 
it  is  beneath  the  eye  of  God — justice  without  regard  to  consequences-— I 
declare  to  you,  that  the  love  and  the  habitual  practice  of  strict  justice^ 
without  fear,  and  without  favor,  has  afforded  me  more  real  happiness  in 
the  course  of  my  long  life,  than  if  I  had  possessed  all  the  wealth  beneath 
the  sun,  or  had  been  crowned  sovereign  of  the  whole  world.  Why,  n^ 
good  sir,  it  has  been  the  breath  of  life  to  me ;  no  one  coiild  rob  me  of  it 
either.  It  has  been  more  than  life ;  for  when  I  cease  to  breathe,  I  shsU 
not  cease  to  love  justice.  No ;  I  shall  only  love  it  more ;  for  I  shall  then 
know  better  what  it  is  ;  and  since  God  himself  first  put  this  love  into  my 
heart,  I  know  that  I  am  right  in  usmg  it  as  a  talent  lent  me  for  heliMng 
my  fellow- creatures,  whenever  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

'*  Ah !  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  a  sickly  sensibility  that  talks  of  hating 
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iht  world-^tliat  talks  even  of  leaving  it,  because  it  is  not  honest ;  bat 

£*ve  me  the  manly  spirit  that  delights  in  life  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
honest,  and  to  do  good.  God  will  call  you  away  in  his  own  good  time, 
and  you  ought  not  to  wish  to  so  before ;  but  while  you  do  live,  live 
cheerfully,  usefully,  nobly-^love  justice  and  fear  no  mwk." 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  town  of  M'  ■  did  not  contain  a  gpreater number 
of  men  of  Mr.  Langton's  way  of  thinking  and  actiiw.  Arnold  was  the 
very  person  to  be  strengthened  and  made  better  by  frequent  intercourse 
with  one  who,  with  many  peculiarities,  and  some  of  them  not  the  most 
admired  in  society,  possessed  a  fund  of  unfailing  cheerfulness  which 
might  have  gone  far  to  convince  the  world,  that  a  course  of  strict  justice, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  most  serviceable  to  others,  is  also  most  in  accord- 
ance with  those  unalterable  laws  which  have  so  often  proved  that  a  vir- 
tuous life  is  at  osce  the  happiest,  the  wisest,  And  the  best 

The  little  world  of  M  ■  ,  however,  although  a  very  eloquent  world 
in  theory,  was  not  prepared  either  to  act  or  judse  according  to  Mr.  Lang^ 
ton's  views.  That  portion  of  it  to  which  the  dispute  between  Sir  James 
Crawford  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  been  made  known,  was  already  divided 
into  two  strong  parties,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  trial  with  all  that  avidity 
of  interest  which  usually  attends  a  contest  of  this  land,  in  situations 
where  there  is  time  and  opportunity  for  the  espousal  of  two  different 
sides,  and  where  the  influence  is  sufficient  on  each  to  create  a  party  in  its 
favor. 

There  was  a  time  of  his  life,  when  the  engineer  would  have  had  no 
chance  whatever  in  a  trial  of  strength  of  this  kind ;  but  the  case  was 

widely  altered  now.     Occupying  one  of  the  best  houses  in  M ,  with 

the  property  of  Mrs.  Patten  considered  to  be  his  own,  if  not  virtually  at 
his  disposal,  be  was  no  common  man ;  and  the  influence  which  he  now 
wielded  was  of  no  trifling  order.  He  had,  in  fact,  attained  the  summit 
of  his  ambition,  for  he  stood  high  in  society,  and  felt  his  position  mre. 
This  was  precisely  the  kind  of  happiness,  in  the  punuit  of  which  hit 
whole  life  had  been  spent ;  and  was  it  happiness  now  ? 

Look  at  him.  He  is  naturally  proud,  resenwd,  and  dignified  in  his  ex- 
ternal demeanor,  and  has  always  been  studious  to  ward  off  familiarity,  and 
especially  to  avoid  ridicule  ;  and  yet  he  has  been  oompelled  to  practise 
all  the  gallantries  and  the  politeness  of  the  most  devoted  young  lover, 
in  the  broad  eye  of  the  world,  before  the  widow  Patten  would  close  the 
long  ceremony  by  pronouncing  the  marriage  vow.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
incense  she  delighted  in.  Why  should  she  not  enjoy  it,  and  prolong  the 
enjoyment  ? — she  had  money  enough  to  purchase  it.  Again,  he  is  nat- 
urally proud,  and  yet  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  the  name  of  Patten ; 
to  lay  down  that  of  Dalrjrmple  forever,  and  to  merge  his  own  identity  in 
that  of  a  family  remarkable  only  for  their  wealth,  and  good  living.  He 
m  naturally  proud,  and  yet  the  wealth  of  which  he  is  now  supposed  to  be 
the  master,  is  not  his  own  to  make  use  of  at  his  discretion ;  and  he  can 
no  more  lay  his  hand  upon  a  thousand  pounds  at  pleasure  than  he  could 
before  his  marriage.  Every  thing  he  enjoys  now  beyond  what  he  enjoyed 
before,  can  only  be  obtained  by  flattering,  wheedling,  coaxing,  until  his 
very  soul  grows  sick  within  him,  and  perpetual  nausea  is  turning  his 
complexion  sallow,  and  casting  over  his  fine  features  a  look  of  biliooi 
discontent,  which  is  rapidly  converting  him  into  a  meager,  old,  and 
almost  ghastly-looking  man. 
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On  her  first  interriew  with  her  father,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Dorothy  was  shocked  to  observe  this  alteration  in  his  appearance ;  bat 
she  was  still  more  shocked  at  the  intelligence  which  he  conveyed  to  ho:, 
with  evident  embarrassment,  that  the  doors  of  the  house  which  he  called 
his  own,  must  not  be  opened  to  receive  her.  Not  that  she  had  calculated 
upon  any  particular  pleasure  or  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  admit- 
tance ;  but  the  fact  was  one  which  showed  too.  plainly  that  it  was  bat  a 
golden  captivity  which  her  father  was  enduring,  and  she  knew  his  dispo- 
sition too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  in  such  a  state  of  slavery,  and  humil- 
iation, he  would  sink  away  under  the  calamity  of  a  broken  spirit^  if  not 
of  a  broken  heart ;  for  the  former  is  unquestionably  a  disease  more  fre- 
quently fatal  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  sakL  and 
sung  on  the  subject  of  broken  hearts. 

Without  any  very  extraordinary  amount  of  filial  affectioD,  Dorothy  had 
always  been  proud  of  her  father — proud  of  his  person  and  manoers, — and 
even  proud  of  his  pride.  To  see  him  in  his  present  oonditioo,  was  conse- 
quently a  source  oi  humiliation  as  well  as  pain;  nor  could  she  altogether 
understand  how  it  waa,  that  on  the  occasion  of  her  call,  she  was  ushered 
into  a  private  room  which  her  father  entered  with  stealthy  steps,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  appeared  unable,  or  unwilling  to  speak  to  her,  until  he 
had  more  than  once  examined  the  door  to  ascertmn  that  it  was  securely 
closed. 

The  fact  was,  there  were  strange  reports  abroad  respecting  the  death 
of  Frederic  Ashley.  It  was  hinted  in  the  town  of  M  ■,  and  the  rumor 
grew,  as  such  things  generally  do,  that  the  ungovemed  passions  of  his 
wife,  and  her  accustomed  harshness  and  unkindness  of  manner,  accompa- 
nied by  the  most  ruinous  extravagance,  had  so  preyed  upon  his  spirits, 
that  in  a  fit  of  desperation  he  had  joined  the  chase,  had  conducted  him- 
self almost  like  a  madman  in  the  field,  and  in  this  manner  had  met  hb 

death.     And  thus  half  the  town  of  M bemoaned  him,  as  a  fine,  noble, 

high-spirited  young  gentleman,  whose  prospects  had  been  blighted  by  a 
heartless  and  ambitious  woman,  and  whose  life  had  finally  been  sacrificed 
to  her  cruel  and  vindictive  temper. 

And  all  the  swelling  tide  of  rumor  which  threatened  effectually  to 
overwhelm  the  recent  popularity  of  Dorothy,  might  have  been  traced 
back  to  a  very  humble  source, — nc)  other  than  her  own  maid,  whose 
favored  admirer  held  the  situation  of  footman  in  the  household  of  Mrs. 
Norris.  But  for  the  particular  ear  into  which  these  reports  were  con- 
veyed, they  nought  have  died  away  like  any  other  fragments  of  idle  gossip ; 
for  when  told  by  the  maid  they  had  originally  very  little  of  the  bittemesi 
or  extravagance  which  they  afterwards  assumed ;  but  told  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
lis,  even  in  the  simplest  language,  they  quickly  grew  and  spread,  and 
struck  out  ofishoots  of  evil  tendency,  until  poor  Dorothy  was  held  up  to 
public  abhorrence  as  the  most  malignant,  cruel,  and  heartless  of  women; 
and  her  husband,  of  course,  was  described  as  the  most  amiable  of  men. 

Mrs.  Patten  had  heard  these  reports,  and  as  she  was  one  who  professed 
a  perfect  martyrdom  to  all  the  sacredness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tender- 
ness, of  the  married  state,  and  especially  as  she  had  acted  all  her  life 
upon  the  safe  principle  of  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  people, 
and  with  women  particularly,  who  were  not  spoken  well  of,  she  held  it  a 
aacred  duty  to  herself  and  to  her  household,  to  forbid  her  husband  hold- 
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tug  any  intercourse  with  a  daughter  so  justly,  and  so  strongly  condemned 
by  public  opinion. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Dalrymple  to  communicate  the 
whole  of  this  intelligence  to  his  daughter.  His  manner  was  restrained 
and  embarrassed ;  his  words  few,  abnipt»  and  indistinctly  uttered ;  but 
Dorothy  was  quick  to  apprehend  their  meaning,  and  she  no  sooner  did 
so,  than  with  a  thrill  of  indignant  feeling,  she  started  up  to  leave  the  room. 

**  I  see  it — I  see  it  all !"  said  she,  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  with  a  sar- 
castic laugh  which  was  so  familiar  to  her  lips ;  but  the  man  who  stood  be- 
fore her  was  her  own  father  after  all,  and  in  his  humbled,  and  in  her 
opinion  fallen  state,  he  seemed  at  that  moment  dearer  to  her  than  he 
bad  ever  been  before. 

**  Ah  !"  said  she,  with  a  look  of  bitterness  as  her  dark  eyes  glanced 
mound  the  room,  *'  the  old  parlor  was  better  than  this — the  old  garden 
where  I  used  to  rake  up  the  dead  leaves,  was  a  happier  place  than  I  have 
ever  seen  since  we  left  them  both.  Father,  we  have  been  foolish,  blind, 
and  wrong  in  every  way.  I  will  trouble  you  no  more  in  this  grand 
place.  I  will  never  oome  here  again,  but  you  must  not  part  from  me 
as  if  I  was  nothing  to  you." 

As  Dorothy  said  this,  she  looked  into  her  father's  face.  A  strong  ex- 
pression came  over  it,  so  new  to  her  that  she  began  almost  to  doubt  his 
identity.  His  lips  quivered  with  deep  emotion,  he  raised  his  droopins 
eyelids — there  were  tears,  actual  tears  in  those  hitherto  stem  eves ;  and 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  his  daughter  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  the  two 
wept  together  for  the  last  time. 

Ah  I  had  the  same  fond  tears  been  earlier  shed,  had  the  same  embrace 
brought  nearer  those  two  hearts  before  ambition  and  the  world  had 
hardened  either,  what  a  diflferent  position,  as  regards  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  life,  might  have  been  the  experience  of  both ! 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

Thiere  is  a  bright  and  pleasant  morning,  with  a  slight  hoar-frost,  dawn- 
ing upon  the  busy  town  of  M .     Deep  winter  has  passed,  but  spring 

has  not  yet  fully  come,  only  a  cheerful  lengthening  of  the  days,  and  on 
this  occasion  especially,  the  promise  of  favoring  skies  to  those  whose  des- 
tiny by  sea  or  land  nmy  lead  them  forth.  And  many  are  gone  forth, 
and  going,  from  the  crowded  wharf  already ;  and  busy  steamers  are 
plying  to  and  fro,  and  laden  carts  pass  lazily  along,  and  whirling  carriages 
of  lighter  frame,  some  with  their  joyous  freight  of  happy  hopeful  travel- 
lers, some  with  their  grievous  burden  of  sad  hearts,  ana  tearful  eyes  that 
cannot  see  the  partial  sunshine  glimmering  through  the  mist. 

It  is  an  animating  and  a  glorious  sight  to  watch  the  stir  upon  those 
almost  living  waters ;  but  our  business  lies  inland,  for  there  arc  goings 
nIso»  requiring  speedy  preparation ;  and  one  especially  unmarked  by  any 
feature  of  importance — simple,  without  being  mean— cheerful,  without 
being  gay — busy,  without  being  important  enough  to  call  forth  much 
excitement  It  is  a  departure,  too,  in  which  there  are  few  farewells,  and 
veiy  litUe  aonow.    Wbni  oan  we  makn  of  tudi  a  aoene  t    As  a  pieton^ 
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it  has  no  beauty ;  as  a  scene,  no  prominence.  Hinder  not,  then,  the  vdii 
cle  which  is  to  convey  three  travellers  away,  but  let  them  pass  as  they 
propose  along  the  least  frequented  streets,  slowly  and  softly.  Thero 
needs  no  haste,  for  these  are  simply  wishing  to  get  away ;  avd  one  of  the 
three  travellers  is  very  feeble,  and  requires  a  vast  amount  of  tenderness 
and  care. 

The  invalid  seems  young,  and  might  be  very  handsome,  but  for  a  sligfat 
contraction  of  one  side  of  1^  face,  which  he  endeavors  studiously  to  con- 
ceal. He  is  larae  too,  and  moves  with  difficulty,  supported  on  one  side 
by  leaning  on  an  arm,  which  might  be  that  of  a  sister,  il  is  so  kindly,  so 
fiaithfully,  and  yet  so  unobtrusively  extended  for  his  use. 

But  the  countenance  of  her  who  renders  him  the  necessary  hdp  ii 
very  different  from  his  own.  It  looks  a  Uttle  eare-wom,  and  the  eyes 
are  sometimes  absent  and  wandering,  even  wh9e  the  arm  is  ever  ready. 
The  lips  are  rather  strongly  compressed  too,  for  one  so  young,  as  if  the 
heart  beneath  had  known  more  suffering  than  was  ever  told.  All  this^ 
however,  is  only  the  aspect  of  the  countenance  when  still,  and  when  at- 
tention is  not  claimed ;  for  no  sooner  is  a  word,  or  even  a  kind  smile 
required,  than  all  seems  changed,  as  sunshine  changes  the  aspect  «f  a 
landscape  on  a  cloudy  day.  All  seems  changed.  A  br^hter,  clearer,  or 
more  unclouded  look  did  never  M^ht  up  any  human  face;  and  then  the 
voice,  so  silvery,  yet  distinct  in  all  its  utteranee,  fearless  yet  feminine,  and 
its  every  tone  so  faithfully  the  echo  of  a  truth4oving  soid !  The  familiar 
hngvtELge  of  that  voice  and  laugh  have  music  in  thesa^  and  often  .is  the 
stranger's  eyes  arrested  by  this  sound— often,  it  may  be,  diaappoiBted  m 
the  first  glance  of  the  countenance  to  whose  expression  they  respond;  but 
seldom  in  the  second,  and  still  less  so  in  the  after  acqoaintance  with 
its  varying  but  distinct  expressions,  all  true  to  the  strong  knpulse  of  a 
warm  and  noble  heart. 

Such  was  the  younger  lady  in  this  small  travelling  party.  The  oldar 
was  more  dignified,  but  gentle  in  person  and  jn  movements.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  more  deeply  care-worn,  its  expression  more  pensive  and  sad ; 
but  she  also  could  smile  cheerfully,  though  she  seldom  laughed  ;  and  she 
had  an  anxious  solicitude  about  her  respecting  all  the  arrangements  and 
accommodations  of  the  journey,  as  she  held  in  her  own  person  the  respon- 
sibility and  care  of  all. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  introduce  this  party  by  their  names.  Henry 
Egerton,  as  has  already  been  stated,  had  been  considered  for  some  tone  by 
his  medical  attendants  to  be  in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  it  was  at 
least  reasonable  that  he  should  try  change  of  air  as  an  experiment  not 
unlikely  to  result  in  perfect  restoration. 

Many  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  experiment,  particularly  that 
of  insufficient  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of  travelling  ;  bvt  as  his  mind 
began  to  clear,  and  as  his  interest  in  life  and  its  transactions  returned,  the 
mystery  which  hung  about  his  sister  and  her  plans  became  so  difficidt  to 
explain  to  him  without  excitement,  that  to  escape,  even  though  it  might 
be  for  a  short  time  only,  from  a  place  in  which  she  already  formed  so  ne- 
quent  a  topic  of  conversation,  seemed  absolutely  necessary  (or  the  safety 
of  the  invalid. 

In  this  movement  Kate  Staunton  was  not  only  a  willing,  but  as  eager 
participator.  To  escape  from  the  place,  and  especiallyTrom  the  gossip 
which  the  event  of  Miss  I^rton's  marriage  woola  Ibe  sore  to  eaolte,  vat 
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of  the  utmost  importance  to  her ;  and  without  any  pretence  to  be  acting 
from  a  higher  motive  than  the  hope  of  securing  in  some  measure  the  peace 
of  her  own  mind,  she  had  prevailed  upon  her  aunt  to  appropriate  some  of 
her  own  resources  to  the  use  of  the  whole  party  in  effectmg  their  removal 
to  a  distant,  but  more  genial  climate,  where  the  name  of  Arthur  Hamilton 
would  never  reach  her  ear. 

*'  If  I  spend  my  last  penny  on  the  journey/'  said  she,  in  pleading  with 
her  aunt,  **  I  must  go." 

'*  Ah  !"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  this  is  always  the  way  with  the  young.  They 
must  ffo  ;  but  they  seldom  provide  for  the  coming  back  !*' 

''  I  will  think  of  that  when  we  are  gone.  I  will  think  and  talk  very 
sagely.  Even  now,  I  have  ascertamed  that  the  Ecrertons  have  somethinpr 
in  reserve,  and  that,  with  the  sale  of  his  books  and  other  property — '* 

"  Will  all  be  a  mere  trifle,"  said  Mrs.  l^e,  **  But  /  have  something," 
she  added,  *'  and  if  we  do  undertake  this  journey,  we  must  all  contribute." 

'*  All,  except  you,"  said  Kate.  "  I  never  once  thought  of  involving 
you  in  any  outlay." 

"  I  shall  not  ^o  happily  on  any  other  terms,"  said  her  aunt. 

"  But  what  will  Arnold  say  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  He  will  say,"  replied  his  mother,  **  that  I  ought  to  contribute  my 
share,  and  that  such  is  the  only  way  to  insure  my  own  comfort  and  inde* 
pendence." 

Finding  her  aunt  determined  on  this  point,  Kate  had  promised  to  travel 
on  the  most  economical  plan,  to  live  very  humbly,  and  in  all  respects  to 
conform  to  the  limited  nature  of  their  circumstances.  On  this  principle 
they  had  at  last  brought  their  plans  to  a  practical  bearing ;  and  after 
many  preparations  all  things  appeared  to  be  in  readiness. 

Amongst  other  farewell  duties,  Kate  felt  it  impossible  to  leave  without 
one  more  day  at  Hatherstone.  That  day  had  been  a  joyful,  and  it  be- 
came a  memorable  one  to  her.  In  a  lonff  conversation  which  she  held 
with  her  uncle  Ashley  on  the  occasion,  as  tney  strolled  about  the  grounds, 
she  had  learned  both  whtit  were  hb  own  honorable  intentions,  and  who 
had  been  the  means  of  awakening  this  noble  purpose  in  his  heart.  It  is 
needless  to  speak  of  the  warm  encouragement  which  such  a  purpose 
would  meet  with  from  his  niece.  It  was  a  thought  to  cheer  and  even 
soothe  her  for  many  an  after  day  ;  and  on  parting  from  her  uncle  beneath 
the  old  trees  of  Hatherstone,  she  felt  herself  rewarded  a  thousand-fold 
for  all  the  aniiety  she  had  ever  experienced  on  his  account. 

Thus,  then,  the  tavellers  departea,  as  has  already  been  described.  The 
day  on  which  they  set  out  was  the  last  of  the  long  and  tedious  trial  which 
was  to  decide  the  case  pending  between  Sir  ^mes  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Dalrymple  ;  and  the  road  they  took  was  that  which  led  to  the  country- 
town  where  the  assises  were  now  held,  and  where  other  causes  relating  to 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  were  likely  to  excite  a  vast  amount  of 
public  interest. 

It  was  confidently  stated  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  respectinff 
this  case  would  be  known  before  noon  that  day  ;  and  if  so,  Arnold  would 
reach  the  inn  at  which  his  mother  and  cousin  waited  for  the  London 
coach,  in  time  to  receive  at  once  their  congratulations  and  farewells. 

Congratulations,  Kate  felt  sure  they  must  be,  but  her  aunt  so  often 
shook  her  head  and  sighed,  and  looked  ominously,  that  the  anxiely  of  her 
niece  grew  more  intense  every  moment,  and  her  desire  stronger  not  to 
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leave  that  place  until  the  fact  should  be  ascertained,  whether  or  not  Ar- 
nold had  been  fully  and  honorably  acquitted. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  Mrs.  Lee,  with  all  her  aorrowfol  tszpenenoe 
of  life,  should  feel  apprehensive-— natur^  that  she  should  even  yield  at 
titncs  to  sad  misgivings  as  to  the  force  with  which  truth  an^  right  present 
themselves  to  the  mmds  of  men»  when  party  feeling  nms  high. ;  and  it 
was  more  from  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  her  own 
secret  anxiety,  than  from  any  indifference  about  meeting  with  her  sun, 
that  she  began  tg  talk  of  pursumg  their  journey,  and  leaving  the  result 
of  the  trial  to  be  communicated  by  letter. 

Mrs.  Lee  had  b^en  so  long  accustomed  to  restrain  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  her  feelings,  that  no  one  slightly  acquainted  with  her  charac- 
ter and  circumstances,  could  have  imagined  on  this  occaaon  what  was 
the  real  state  of  her  mind.  Even  Kate,  in  her  eagerness  and  interest 
about  her  cousin,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  secret  cause  why  her  aunt 
persisted  in  her  desire  to  pass  onward,  was  her  positive  inability  to  remain 
quietly  where  she  was.  No  doubt  she  also  had  hope,  as  well  as  her 
niece ;  for  who  could  doubt  that  Arnold  Lee  would  be  able  to  establish 
his  integrity,  if  only  a  grain  of  common  sense  and  common  justice  re- 
mamed  with  those  who  had  his  destiny  in  their  hands  ?  So  far  as  related 
to  him,  then,  her  confidence  was  strong ;  but  with  herself,  and  in  her 
own  once-trusting  heart,  hope  of  any  earthly  help  or  consolation  had  be- 
come so  nearly  extinguished,  and  confidence  so  nearly  worn  away,  that 
an  habitual  fear  of  the  worst  that  could  happen  took  possession  of  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  subdue  the  feeling,  which  she  justly 
regarded  as  equally  at  variance  with  a  proper  gratitude  to  Ood,  and  with 
a  rational  regard  to  his  righteous  government  of  the  affairs  of  men.  It 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  disease  which  had  grown  upon  her 
from  sorrow,  long-suffering,  and  cruel  disappointment,  increased  no  doubt 
by  her  advancing  years,  and  the  natural  dying  away  of  those  thousand 
impulses  which  ever  stir  up  a  heart  of  hope  within  the  breast  of  youth. 

Between  the  older  and  the  younger  lady  then  a  strong  contest  arose ; 
not  angry,  but  very  earnest,  about  whether  they  should  pursue  thar 
journey  before  receiving  the  desired  intelligence.  Kate  was  every  mo- 
ment going  out  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  carriage- wheels,  and  hailing  the 
distant  view  of  something  moving  on  the  road  with  an  eagerness  which 
converted  all  sorts  of  objects,  even  the  most  unlikely,  into  a  carriage  fall 
of  gentlemen  returning  triumphantly  after  having  maintained  a  noble 
struggle,  and  won  their  cause.  Once  she  could  even  discover  that  they 
had  colors  waving  in  the  air  as  signals  of  their  victory  ;  but  as  the  party 
neared,  they  turned  out  to  be  a  company  of  wandering  show-people, 
with  a  caravan  of  monsters.  But  Kate  was  not  discouraged,  if  only  hei 
aunt  would  wait  a  little  longer,  the  next  carriage— and  she  did  believe 
there  was  one  in  the  distance — the  next  carriage  would  bring  them,  no 
doubt. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  "  you  forget  that  the  coach  will  be 
here  in  half  an  hour,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  choice  i^hether 
we  go  or  not." 

**  One  coach,"  said  Kate ;  ''  but  you  know  there  are  others  m  the  even- 
ias ;  only  there  is  our  poor  invalid,  to  be  sure ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
smt  him  to  travel  in  the  night" 
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'*  Most  certainly  it  would  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  The  thing  doet 
not  admit  of  a  question." 

**  But  he  is  resting  now,"  ohaerved  Kate. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  **  Whether  we  travel  by  night  or 
day,  he  needs  all  the  rest  that  can  be  obtained." 

"  But  think,  dear  aunt,  only  think  what  it  would  be  to  see  Arnold  oiio4 
more,  and  to  see  him  happy  and  exulting,  with  friends  around  him,  aod 
his  character  cleared  before  all  the  world." 

A  slight  flush  spread  itself  over  the  mother's  anxious  countenanoe. 
She  needed  not  to  be  told  what  it  would  be  to  see  her  son  thus  ciroum* 
stanced.  There  was  a  fluttering  of  her  breath,  and  a  quick  throbbing  of 
her  heart,  which  Kate  could  not  misunderstand,  and  pressing'  tlie  hana  of 
her  aunt  kindly  within  her  own,  she  whispered  in  her  ear  that  ahc  was 
willing  to  go— quite  willing,  and  would  go  and  prepare  herself  accord-* 
ingly. 

Kate  Staunton  was  not  one  to  do  by  halves,  or  in  a  tardy  and  reluctaal 
manner,  what  she  thought  it  right  to  do  at  all,  and  she  therefore  made  no 
further  allusion  to  her  own  (tosire  to  remain  at  the  inn.  We  will  not 
assert  that  during  the  process  of  putting  on  her  travelling  cloak,  she  did 
not  more  than  once  stretch  her  head  out  of  the  window  of  her  chamber, 
to  look  again  along  the  rood  ;  but  alas !  it  was  only  to  hear  at  last  the 
loud  horn,  and  rattling  wheels  of  the  public  vehicle  that  was  to  bear  them 
away ;  and  with  a  spirit  more  resigned  than  satisfied,  she  hastened  to 
assist  her  aunt  and  Mr.  Egerton  in  preparing  for  immediate  departure. 

It  happened,  however,  for  in  the  days  of  which  we  write  such  thinfli 
did  not  unfrequontly  happen,  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  about  the 
places  securea  for  the  day-coach,  and  that  the  carriage  which  came  rat- 
iing  up  was  already  filled  with  passengers. 

On  hearing  this  intelligence,  Kate  Staunton  gave  one  hasty  glance  at 
the  countenance  of  her  aunt,  but  she  looked  no  more ;  for  she  feared  to 
betray  the  secret  pleasure  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  restrain  it» 
would  play  about  her  own. 

.  Leaving  the  travellers  thus  circumstanced  to  await  the  arrival  of  other 
conveyances,  with  what  patience  they  might  be  able  to  command  for  tho 
occasion,  or  with  what  hope  they  might  be  able  to  reconcile  the  events  wo 
must  turn  again  to  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley,  alone,  and  al- 
most without  a  single  friend,  in  the  very  place  where  she  had  recently 
commanded  so  large  an  amount  of  pubhc  attention. 

We  have  already  said,  that  many  unpleasant  nimort  respecting  her 
conduct  towards  her  husband,  and  respecting  the  eircumstances  oi  his 
death,  were  circulated  and  believed  in  the  different  circles  in  the  town  of 

M Was  it  that  the  town  and  its  neighborhood  had  grown  altogether 

more  pure  in  their  morals,  and  more  righteous  in  their  judgment  of  mea, 
and  women  too  ?  No,  there  was  another  and  a  weightier  reason,  why 
Dorothy  could  no  longer  command  the  homage,  the  flattery,  and  tbo 
attrition  which  had  once  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  her.  This 
reason  consisted  in  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley  having  given  up  her 
splendid  residence,  having  sold  all  her  pictures,  her  statues,  and  her 
costly  furniture ;  and,  finally  separating  herself  from  the  money  which 
would  still  have  given  her  power  and  influence  in  society,  in  having  retirifl 
into  her  original  obscurity  without  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  regain 
the  distinction  she  had  once  enjoyed. 
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No,  not  enjoyed  ;  for  distincdon  had  brought  no  single  satisfaction  to 
her  heart.  It  had  been  glill  and  bitterness  in  the  taste — ^humiliation  and 
disgust  in  possession.  She  did  not,  however,  persuade  herself  that  she 
had  done  with  it  forever.  She  was  wiser  than  to  think  of  it  at  all ;  for 
the  fact  was,  she  was  busy  with,  and  intent  upon,  other  things.  She  had 
a  great  deal  to  perform,  which  occupied  almost  all  her  attention — that  of 
finding  out  and  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of  old  Mr.  Ashley. 

Alas  !  for  the  world !  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  state  that  for  this 
simple,  but  unaccustomed  act,  Dorothy  received  more  real  appUras^  than 
for  all  her  eccentricities,  which  had  had  no  other  object  than  display ; 
but  so  far  from  thb  being  the  case,  the  eccentricity  of  choo«ng  to  discharge 
the  debts  of  her  husband's  father,  debts  for  wluch  she  was  not  liable  by 
law,  was  the  only  eccentricity  of  hers  which  society  agreed  to  treat  widi 
unqualified  ill-nature  and  contempt. 

"  Such  affectation !"  said  innumerable  pretty  mouths,  distorted  with  an 
expression  of  scorn  for  the  occasion.  "Such  romance!"  said  mouths 
about  which  the  dimples  were  not  quite  so  young,  the  rubies  not  so  red. 
**  So  disproportioned,  and  extravagant,"  said  others  more  advanced  in  the 
bitter  aliments  of  life,  and  in  the  taste  of  things  neither  wholesome  nor 
sustaining  to  the  heart.  **  Such  an  attempt  to  be  remarkable !"  said  all ; 
*'  such  a  ridiculous  pretence  to  distinction !  * 

And  yet  of  all  the  actions  of  Dorothy'^  life  this  was  perhaps  the  one  in 
which  she  had  entertained  the  least  regard  for  distinction.  It  was  the 
most  simple,  direct,  and  conscientious  act  she  had  ever  performed ;  and 
yet  the  people  of  M appeared  very  angry  about  it,  and  made  them- 
selves very  busy  in  finding  out  bad  motives  for  what  they  could  not  deny 
to  be  good  in  itself ;  only  that  in  the  course  of  the  twisting  and  turnings 
which  the  fact  itself  had  to  experience  during  its  transfer  from  one  party 
to  another,  some  people  were  ingenious  enough  to  discover  that  it  was 
setting  a  bad  example,  and  really  mi^ht  lead  people  to  expect  that  thttr 
debts  would  be  paid  by  their  sons'  wives — "  a  thing  out  of  all  bounds  of 
reason,  and  most  injurious  to  society." 

Had  Dorothy  known  only  the  one-hundredth  part  of  what  was  said  in  the 

town  of  M respecting  thb  simple  act  of  hers,  she  would  have  been 

even  more  astonished  than  she  was.  As  it  was,  her  astonishment  was 
very  great  at  the  manner  in  which  the  act  of  repayment  was  recdived  by 
many  of  the  parties  concerned.  All  were  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  won- 
der was,  that  to  very  few  it  appeared  to  be  a  pleasant  surprise.  Many 
seemed  to  imagine  there  must  be  some  trick  in  it,  that  the  thing  was  not 
real,  and  that  the  money,  until  they  had  handled  and  sufficiently  examined 
it,  would  somehow  or  other  prove  to  be  a  forgery.  Altogether,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  excited  amongst  these  parties,  and 
more  quarrelling  and  upbraiding  about  the  nonpayment  of  the  interest  of 
each  debt,  than  if  the  debt  itself  had  not  been  just  so  much  more  than 
they  had  any  right  to  claim,  or  reason  to  expect. 

<'  One  would  suppose,"  said  Dorothy  to  Mr.  Langton  one  day,  '^  that 
Mr.  Ashley  and  I  had  been  robbing  them  all.  I  never  knew  such  un- 
grateful people  in  my  life." 

''  And  yet  some  of  these  people,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  "  in  their  social 
and  domestic  existence,  may  probably  be  the  most  grateful  of  men." 

"  But  how,''  asked  Dorothy,  very  naturally,  "  is  such  a  glaring  incon- 
sistency to  be  accounted  for  ?" 
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'^Tbe  pnnciples  upon  which  busmess  is  conducted/'  obsenred  Mr. 
Langton,  ''  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  are  hardening  to  the  heart, 
aud  deadening  to  the  moral  sense.  Whenever  men  cease  to  throw  their 
higher  sentiments  into  that  which  they  are  engaged  in,  they  cease  to 
look  for,  or  to  imagine  the  same  sentiments  as  actuating  others  who  may 
be  busied  in  the  same  pursuits.  Self-serving  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
principle  upon  which  ail  business  transactions  are  carried  on«  It  is  a  imt- 
ural  and  necessary  one.  But  it  makes  an  immense  difference  whether 
we  build  upon  this  a  superstructure  of  envy,  rivalry,  falsehood,  injoiy, 
wrong,  and  meanness  of  every  description  ;  or  whether  we  build  upon  it 
honest  industry,  integrity,  truth,  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  others,  even  while  we  do  not  forget  our  own." 

"  Then  you  think,"  said  Dorothy,  "  that  we  Uame  the  selfishness  of 
human  nature  too  severely." 

**  I  have  often  fancied,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  that  persons  mortified 
by  defeat,  and  pained  by  disappointment^  were  apt  to  lay  too  much  streM 
upon  the  selfishness  of  their  fellow-beings,  as  if  man  was  not  created  aad 
intended  to  be  useful  to  the  extent  of  seeking  first  his  own  good,  and  tbeo 
the  good  of  those  with  whom  he  is  closely  connected.    The  laws  of  aalf- 

S reservation,  which  are  founded  in  selMove,  are  those  which  we  live  by, 
a^  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour ;  and  the  being  who  should  enter  upon 
existence  without  this  principle,  could  only  be  preserved  from  danger  to 
himself,  and  ruin  to  his  circumstances,  by  taxing  the  forethought,  cootri* 
vance,  and  care  of  his  friends,  in  a  manner  more  severe  than  they  wodd 
be  taxed  by  the  most  inveterate  self-love." 

"  Then  you  think,"  observed  Dorothy  again,  *'  that  upon  the  whde  il 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  selfish  V* 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  that  self-love  is  a  necessary  part  oC 
our  nature,  without  which  we  should  be  very  worthless  ourselves,  and  very 
troublesome  to  others." 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  like  selfish  people  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  '*  whether  to  say  that  I  do  or 
not  If  you  were  to  ask  me  which  of  these  two  characters  I  liked  beal* 
-—a  selfish,  high -principled  one,  or  one  without  selfishness  and  without 
principle,  I  should  certainly  cho<)8e  the  former,  as  being  the  more  esti- 
mable person,  as  well  as  the  person  more  pleasant  to  be  associated  with 
in  all  the  transactions  of  life." 

"  But  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  or  more  hateful,"  said  Dorothy, 
**  than  selfishness  made  the  ruling  principle  of  a  person's  life." 

"  Ah  !  there  I  agree  with  you,  replied  Mr.  Langton.  "  There  are  high 
and  low  motives  for  us  to  be  influenced  by  in  all  our  experience  of  life,  at 
there  are  high  and  low  steps  to  be  taken,  or  rather  lessons  to  be  learned 
in  attaining  knowledge.  I  never  spoke  of  selfishness  as  any  thing  better 
than  a  low  motive,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  as  the  groundwork  of 
character,  just  as  the  commencing  process  is  necessary  in  every  thing  we 
learn  or  do.  It  is  by  placing  selfishness  higher  up,  in  the  middle,  or  wl 
the  top,  that  we  get  wrong.  Perhaps  I  might  say  more  appropriately* 
by  carrying  it  with  us  all  tl^  way, — by  making  it  tne  first  ajid  last  pnn* 
ciple  in  every  thing  we  do— the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life.  Yes,  my 
good  lady,  there  is  science  in  this  study,  as  well  aa  in  that  of  musie»  or 
any  other  accomplishment ;  and  there  is  harmony  in  the  moral,  intelleo- 
taai»  and  physical  nature  of  man— (^ivi'm  harmomy^  aod  more  eiqokile 
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when  played  upon  with  discretion,  than  ever  was  produced  hj  the  touch 
of  your  ivory  keys." 

**  But  what,"  said  Dorothy,  smiling  at  this  conceit  in  one  whom  she 
had  supposed  equally  devoid  of  enthusiasm  and  of  fancy — "  what  motives 
or  principles  do  you  place  higher  up  in  your  scale  to  make  the  character 
perfect?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mr.  Langton,  "  I  should  place  beneyolence  highest 
of  all.  By  henevolence  I  mean  kindness,  cnanty--4he  charity  that 
thinketh  no  evil — that  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind." 

"  And  what  nert  ?" 

*'  Conscientiousness,  or  a  love  of  justioe  and  truth." 

"  And  next  ?" 

"  A  deep  reverence  for  every  thing  holy  and  good,  under  whatever 
form  it  may  exist.     I  place  the  moral  sentiments  first,  because  it  is  out  of 
them  that  all  motives  spring,  and.  out  of  motives  come  actions ;  but  all 
these,  however  good  in  themselves,  require  the  aid  of  intellect  to  under- 
stand even  the  good  and  the  evil  which  are  in  the  world,— to  understand 
besides  what  is  practicable,  and  what  is  impossible — to  understand  what 
is  true  and  what  false ;  and  thus  to  understand  how  to  regulate  our  con- 
duct to  circumstances,  and  to  the  laws  which  j^ovem  the  world.     I  fancy 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  in  all  this,  Mrs.  Ashley,  if  people 
would  but  turn  their  attention  to  it.     But,  bless  me !  they  would  sooner 
cross  the  equator  in  search  of  a  beetle's  wing  than  give  an  hour's  candid 
examination  to  the  elements  of  human  character.     In  education,  too, 
every  thing  in  the  world  is  thought  of  before  this ;  and  the  very  people 
who  educate,  study  the  elements,  the  nature,  and  the  laws  by  which  that 
nature  is  governed,  in  relation  to  every  object  and  thing  in  the  heavens 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  excepting  only  that  precise  thing  which 
their  whole  lives  are  to  be  spent  in  cultivating,  and  preparing  for  a  re- 
sponsible existence  in  this  world,  and  ah  endless  one  in  the  world  to 
come  ;  and  that  precise  thing  so  capable,  too,  if  it  was  but  understood — 
so  faithful  in  impression,  so  quick  in  action,  so  sensitive  to  pain  and  pleas- 
ure I    It  makes  me  angry  when  I  think  of  these  things,  and  more  than 
all  when  I  think  and  see,  without  the  power  to  alter  them.     But  to  our 
business,  Mrs.  Ashley.     You  have  formed  your  determination,  you  say, 
to  go  and  live  abroad." 

"  I  have." 

"  And  you  want  to  know  how  certain  funds  can  be  mi^de  avaflable  to 
you  in  your  absence  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  serve  you  in  this  matter.  To  what  part  of  the 
Continent  are  you  going  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  first  through  France  to  Marseilles,  and  then  just  where  my 
fiemcy  leads  me." 

"Well,  then,  at  Marseilles  you  shall  find  the  money  you  wish  for;  but 
tA  fancy  has  no  accredited  account  with  any  banking-house  that  I  am  ac- 
miainted  with,  perhaps  you  will  write  to  me  some  time  before  you  are 
ukely  to  want  a  second  supply,  in  order  that  I  may  have  time  to  attend 
to  your  wishes.  I  am  glad,  in  your  case,  to  find  that  generosity  has  not 
altogether  usurped  the  place  of  justice,  and  that  you  have  left  yourself  at 
least  independent." 

'^  Ah !  my  good  sir,  I,  of  all  people,  have  need  to  practise  the  Und  of 
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■elfishness  you  commend,  for  who  in  the  world  hare  I  to  look  to  for  help 
if  my  own  means  should  fail  ?" 

"  I  thought  you,  above  all  people,  at  least  all  people  in  the  society  of 
M ,  were  the  most  rich  in  friends." 

"  There  was  a  time,  when  I  amused  the  people  of  M ,  and  waa  a 

kind  of  show -creature  at  their  parties,  that  I  might  have  fancied  I  had 
friends  myself ;  and  there  was  another  time,  when  I  waa  the  mistress  oC  ■ 
splendid  establishment,  and  was  supposed  to  have  wealth  at  my  command, 
that  I  might  hare  been  pardoned  the  vanity  of  beUeving  I  had  adnureri, 
at  least ;  but  circumstances  have  taught  me  a  different  lesson-— die  Tery 
eircumstances  which  my  friends,  if  I  had  any,  would  deplore,  have  ta^g^ 
me  where  to  find  my  true  position,  and  I  now  see  clearly  that  this  social 
distinction,  for  which  I  have  paid  so  dearly,  is  no  test  of  character,  for,  st 
the  very  moment  of  my  life  when,  if  ever,  I  was  worthy  of  esteem,  I  have 
been  niade  to  feel  that  I  had  not  a  single  real  friend." 

"  Ah !  now  you  begin  to  talk  like  a  reasonable  woman.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  learn,  and  you  are  yet  young." 

"  I  must  be  just  as  well  as  reasonable.  You  have  called  the  appropria- 
tion which  I  have  chosen  to  make  of  my  husband's  money  an  act  of  ^eii#- 
ratity.  It  is  no  such  thing.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  more  satialao* 
tion  in  this  act  than  in  any  that  I  ever  performed  in  my  life  before.  Bui 
it  did  not  originate  in  generosity.  I  luiew  that  if  I  held  again  an  honora- 
ble and  infiuential  place  in  the  town  of  M ,  I  should  not  be  able  to  ra- 

sbt  the  temptation  incident  to  such  a  nature  as  mine.  I  knew  that  I  should 
again  be  tempted  to  triumph  over  those  who  had  wantonly  insulted  me,  and 
possibly  to  revenge  myself  upon  my  enemies ;  and  I  determined  to  take 
some  decided  step  to  prevent  this  while  the  shock  of  that  awful  event 
was  fresh  upon  my  soul,  and  I  cared  for  no  injury  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  me,  no  contumely  that  could  be  heaped  upon  my  head ;  for  I 
saw  and  felt  too  keenly  that  I  myself  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  where 
I  ought  at  least  to  have  been  a  friend.  Thus,  you  sec,  I  formed  my 
resolution  while  I  had  the  power  to  do  so,  for  I  dared  not  trust  my- 
self to  an  imcertain  future,  nor  to  the  representations  of  my  own  feelings.** 

But,  notwithstandinir  this  and  many  other  sage  conversations  held  with 
Mr.  Langton  about  Uiis  time,  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
Dorothy  was  altogether  a  changed  character.  Shut  out  bv  circmi- 
atances  from  those  peculiar  temptations  to  which  she  had  been  moat 
prone  to  yield,  she  had  little  opportunity  of  testing  her  own  strength, 
and  humbled  as  she  was  under  the  painful  conviction  of  her  own  grmi 
culpabiUty,  she  bore  about  with  her  too  galling  a  wound  to  allow  her 
spirit  to  resume  its  farmer  energy  and  fire. 

Yes,,  it  was  indeed  a  galling  wound  that  rankled  in  her  soul,  romindiag 
her  continually,  like  the  penance  girdle  of  the  poor  penitent,  of  the  rffi 
which  no  voluntary  self-torture  could  wipe  away.  It  was  not  so  mvnh 
her  conduct  to  her  husband — for  that  there  might  have  been  exeoiii 
found  in  the  absence  of  all  malignant  feelings  on  her  part,  and  of  all  acuta 
sensibility  on  his,  and  in  the  entire  incompatibility  of  their  charaotfln» 
which  no  time,  no  after  experience,  no  remorse  for  the  past,  nor  better 
resolution  for  the  future,  could  ever  have  been  able  to  render  otherwin 
thaa  discordant  and  wretched  in  their  intimate  union.  It  was  the  goik 
and  shame  of  entering  into  such  a  compact,  which  now  weighed  upon  her 
aoul— of  polluting  thai  otherwise  holy  union  by  low  calcolatioM  of 
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worldly  gain,  of  mockiiig  the  sacredoess  of  the  marmge  vow,  of  tetmlly 
sellmg  herself — her  person,  and  her  hand,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a 
position  of  distioction  before  the  eyes  of  those  whom  in  her  heart  she 
despised.  All  that  was  noble  in  her  character,  all  that  was  generous,  all 
that  was  delicate,  feminine,  and  refined,  revolted  at  this  idea ;  and  while 
hating  herself,  it  would  have  been  difficidt,  even  had  the  experiment  been 
tried,  to  make  her  believe  that  she  was  delightful  to  others. 

Once,  and  once  only,  during  this  season  of  humiltation,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  Dorothy  to  exhibit  before  the  world  her  peculiar 
talent  in  the  way  of  attracting  attention.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to 
appear  as  a  witness  in  court  on  tiie  trial  which  related  to  her  own  stolen 
property ;  and  for  this  reason  she  was,  most  unwillingly  on  her  part,  ie- 
tained  from  setting  out  on  the  journey  which  she  looked  forward  to  wkh 
eagerness  as  an  escape  from  accumulated  vexations. 

At  one  period  of  her  life,  the  necessity  of  appearing  in  a  court  of  law, 
though  painful  and  embarrassing  in  itself,  would  have  been  turned  by 
Dorothy  to  the  account  of  increasing  her  popularity  ;  for  she  had  exactly 
the  kind  of  form,  face,  and  manner,  the  coounanding  expression,  the  play 
of  intelligent  features,  the  humor,  the  pathos,  as  occasion  might  call  than 
forth,  and  the  quick  turn  of  voice  and  manner  which  conveyed  a  world  of 
meaning,  ¥rithout  a  touch  of  unfeminine  boldness.  She  had,  in  fact,  all 
the  qualifications  for  rivetting  attention  to  her  slightest  words,  and  tones, 
and  movements,  if  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position ;  and  she  knew  all 
this,  and  felt  the  truth  of  it  to  her  heart's  core. 

She  knew  also  that  Arnold  Lee  was  somewhere  or  other  in  that  courts 
and  that  if  there  was  one  being  in  the  whole  world  to  whom  she  could 
appeal  for  sympathy,  if  she  was  made  to  suffer ;  for  indignation  if  she 
was  wronged,  or  for  manly  feeling  if  her  own  were  only  played  with,  his 
clear  countenance  and  noble  tone  belonged  to  that  being ;  and  he  was 
there,  perhaps,  confronting  her  she  knew  not  where-^ehe  never  looked 
to  see. 

No,  Dorothy  was  at  that  time  true  to  the  better  feelings  of  her  womanly 
nature.  Shrouded,  and  almost  hidden  from  the  pubhc  gaze  in  her  deep 
mourning  weeds,  she  made  no  pretence  through  that  channel  to  excite 
even  a  common  interest  She  had,  in  fact,  no  title  to  excite  inte^^est  as  a 
widow..  That  she  well  understood ;  and,  of  all  the  different  aspects  of 
character  by  which  she  might  have  rendered  herself  strikingly  conspicu- 
ous, if  not  profoundly  interesting,  that  was  the  last  she  would  have 
ohosen. 

It  was,  therefore,  like  a  mere  ordinary  witness  that  Dorothy  appeared ; 
and,  such  was  the  strong  interest  of  the  court  in  all  transactions  relating 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  that  a  common  robbery,  .such  as 
that  which  had  taken  place  at  Hatherstone,  was  thought  but  little  of. 
Once,  and  once  only,  when  the  cheek  of  the  witness  flushed  at  something 
which  she  regarded  as  xmwarrantable  impertinence,  and  when,  at  the 
same  time,  she  raised  her  large  dark  eyes  and  fixed  them  flashing  and  full 
npon  the  face  of  the  judge,  a  whbper  began  to  spread  that  that  was  Mrs. 
Frederic  Ashley,  or  Miss  Dalrymple,  as  many  still  called  her,  and  parties 
might  be  seen  elbowing  each  other  to  obtain  a  place  from  which  her 
countenance  might  be  more  distinctly  seen.  It  was  a  critical  momeiit 
for  Dorothy,  but  she  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  diew  over  her  face  tha 
tiiick  mourning  veil,  for  it  was  also  a  moment  of  deep  hnmiliation ;  lor 
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wbj  was  she  an  object  of  interest  or  attention  at  all  ?  The  world  knew 
nothing  of  her  past  life,  and  she  knew  nothing  herself,  to  entitle  her  to  iti 
esteem  ;  and  as  to  its  curiosity,  she  cared  not  how  few  there  were  to  pxj 
into  the  secrets  of  her  experience  or  her  heart. 

From  this  trying  moment  Dorothy  escaped,  to  fall  back  agam  into  the 
obeourity  from  which  she  had  but  suddenly  and  for  a  transient  period 
emerged.  She  had  no  further  duty  to  perform— nothing  to  do  but  to 
prepare  herself  to  go,  she  knew  not,  cared  not,  whither,  so  long  as  it  was 
away.  One  fact  attending  upon  her  departure  she  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve :  that  it  was  unaccompanied  by  a  single  farewell  uttered  in  the  tone 
of  affection  or  regret 

What  a  different  kind  of  departure  would  Dorothy  at  one  time  of  her 
life  have  pictured  for  herself  1  There  would  have  been  the  streets  lined 
with  spectators — ^the  weeping  groups  of  friends — ^the  poor  bewailincr  tlie 
loss  of  their  benefactress — the  wealthy  vieing  with  eacn  other  in  exhibit- 
ing the  last  and  most  striking  tokens  of  their  regard  ;  while  indiffereot 
people  or  strangers  would  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  occasion  to 
lament  a  universal  calamity.  And  here  she  stepped  alone  into  an  hnm- 
Ue  hackney-coach,  without  so  much  as  a  single  hand  stretched  out 
to  her  assistance ;  the  people  whose  apartments  she  was  leaving  wero 
too  busily  counting  the  money  she  had  paid  for  the  occupation  of  their 
rooms. 

**  And  this,"  said  Dorothy  to  herself  as  she  passed  along  the  streets 
of  that  busy  town,  a  lonely  unattended  traveller,  "this,  then,  is  dio-' 
tinction!"  8he  might  have  added  to  her  soliloquy— "  When  founded 
upon  nothing  but  a  desire  to  be  distinguished." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

So  far  from  suffering  any  serious  inconvenience  from  the  first  stage  of 
his  journey,  Henry  Elgerton  seemed  rather  to  revive  with  the  change  k 
produced,  and  the  interest  it  naturally  excited.  He  was  now,  of  coorss^ 
fully  awaro  that  the  kind  attentions  of  Kate  Staunton  were  not  those  of  tt 
sister.  In  fact,  every  thing  had  been  explained  by  his  truth-loving  com* 
panions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  facts  connected  with  his  sister,  upon 
which  it  was  not  necessary,  to  enter. 

Her  contempUted  marriage  had  been  a  great  surprise  to  him,  mors 
especially,  as  he  said,  it  made  him  think  he  must  have  been  ill  for  yesa 
rather  than  months,  to  have  allowed  time  for  such  a  connection  to  grow 
out  of  nothing ;  for  the  name  of  Arthur  Hamilton  had  never  so  much  as 
reached  his  ear  before  he  was  called  upon  to  recogrnise  him  as  his  fulurs 
brother. 

The  ceremony  of  doing  this,  however,  occupied  only  a  transient  inter* 
view,  which  comprehended  in  a  few  hurried  moments,  both  the  introdvo- 
tion  and  the  farewell  to  the  "  amiable  and  interesting  couple.**  For  aav 
thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  except  only  the  extreme  hsste  in  which  tl 
wss  concluded,  this  union  was  likely  to  be  a  happy  one ;  and  he  took 
kare  of  his  sister  with  the  best  ana  the  kindest  widies,  congnfnlstiif 
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himself  at  the  same  time  upon  the  good  fortune  of  having  found  another, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  more  stable  and  effident,  if  not  so  flattering  a 
fiiend  to  supply  her  place. 

It  is  possible  that  in  his  case  the  hurry  and  surprise  of  the  event  pre- 
vented much  of  that  natural  sorrow  with  which  his  own  personal  losf 
might  have  been  attended.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  evince  any  symp- 
toms of  sinking  under  it ;  and  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  niece  could  only  suppose, 
that  as  in  many  cases  of  long  illness,  his  mind  had  not  fully  recovmd  its 
power  of  realizing  an  event  of  this  nature. 

They  did  not  know — those  two  kind  watchful  nurses— that  an  elooaeni 
of  being — of  happiness,  as  well  as  life,  had  been  imparted  to  the  sofierer, 
bv  the  tenderness  of  one  who  could  be  true,  while  she  was  kind.  Thej 
did  not  know  that  over  his  restless  pillow,  and  over  his  bewildered  mimt 
there  had  dawned  a  vision,  to  his  fancy  bright  and  benignant  as  an  angers 
visiting.  They  did  not  know  that  all  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  his  nature 
bad  come  back  to  him  in  a  new  form,  and  had  arrayed,  in  more  than 
beauty,  the  countenance  that  so  often  bent  over  him,  unconscious  that 
-it  was  even  so  much  as  casually^  observed. 

Ah,  there  are  strange  phantoms  that  visit  the  sick-bed,  and  flit  around 
the  fevered  brow ;  but  if  none  of  them  were  more  false  and  delusive  than 
those  which  impressed  the  mind  of  Henry  E^erton  when  he  awoke,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  from  his  long  dreamy  sleep— if  none  were  less  worthy  of 
being  cherished,  and  borne  upon  the  heart  for  the  remainder  of  life,  aeli- 
rium  would  indeed  be  reason,  and  that  condiUon  of  man's  being  proudly 
denominated  rational,  would  as  often,  in  its  impressions  and  their  results^ 
be  proved  to  have  been  a  condition  of  idiotic  folly,  delirium,  and  madness. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  first  eflfort  of  returning  consciousness 
was  an  attempt  of  the  invalid  to  invest  the  stranger  who  stood  be- 
side his  pillow  with  the  charms  of  his  sister,  and  to  acknowledge  her 
kind  attentions  with  the  affection  and  gratitude  which  that  sister  had 
always  claimed,  but  which  in  its  depth  and  reality  far  exceeded  what 
she  was  capable  of  understanding.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  long  indis- 
position, both  of  mind  and  body,  and  especially  the  effect  of  a  fool- 
ishly pampered  vanity,  had  been  very  naturally  to  excite  a  fretfulness  of 
temper,  an  impatience  under  contradiction,  and  a  generally  morbid  state 
of  feeling,  which  in  its  frequent  manifestation  obscured  the  noblar  and 
better  qualities  of  Henry  Egerton's  heart;  and  those  who  knew  him 
slightly,  would  have  been  likely  to  underrate  his  many  excellent  en- 
dowments, both  of  head  and  heart;  and  even  to  suppose  him,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  both  selfish  and  requiring. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  such  to  know — perhaps  he  knew  not  himself, 
the  value  of  the  precious  ore  which  all  the  while  was  lying  undiscov* 
ered  in  his  soul.  No  one,  in  fact,  could  know  how  much  had  been  done 
by  a  long  course  of  injudicious  treatment,  to  destroy  the  worth  and 
the  beauty  of  his  character,  to  efface  the  impress  of  nobility  which  it 
might  have  borne,  and  to  convert  his  whole  experience  into  a  series 
of  contradictions,  inconsistencies,  trials,  and  miseries.  There  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  maintaining  life  much  longer  upon  the  false  foundation  by  wnicb 
his  pitiable  existence  had  thus  far  been  buoyed  up.  An  end  must  inevi- 
tably have  come  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  frail  structure  under  which 
he  had  been  screened  from  the  knowledge  of  every  unwelcome  and  un- 
flattering truth ;  and  the  illness  which  at  first  appeared  so  dreadful  a 
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caUmitj,  might  more  justly  have  heen  regarded,  had  his  friends  been 
able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  his  sufierings,  like  many  other 
M)parent  calamities,  as  having  been  the  most  blessed  dispensation  which 
divme  wisdom  could  have  sent. 

At  present,  however,  neither  he  nor  those  around  him  knew  the  secret 
good  which  lay  hidden  beneath  this  disguise.  £jite  Staunton,  in  all  prob- 
abUtty,  performed  her  part  the  more  effectually  from  having  no  direct 
design  in  what  she  did ;  from  acting  simply  according  to  the  dictates  of 
her  own  good  sense,  kind  heart,  and  conscientious  integrity,  without 
knowing  how  often  she  was  by  this  means  unravelling  a  tangled  web, 
and  leading  back  again,  through  a  labyrinth  -of  flattery,  m3rstery,  and 
subterfuge,  one  who  never  would  have  chosen  for  himself  tins  false  and 
crooked  path,  and  who  now  needed  no  medicine  so  much  as  the  whole- 
some bitter  of  honest  truth,  administered  by  a  kind,  judicious,  and  friendly 
band. 

Had  £jite  Staunton  known  all  which  had  been  done  to  spoil,  and  all 
which  was  necessary  in  order  to  amend ;  had  she  been  aware  of  the  con- 
templated fabric  in  which  she  was  herself  becoming  unconsciously  en- 
tangled, she  w(mld,  in  all  probabihty,  have  been  unfitted  for  her  work  ; 
but  in  her  direct  simplicity  of  character,  and  with  her  secret  thoughts 
too  much  absorbed  to  be  a  very  profound  observer  of  that  which  held  no 
relation  to  her  inner  life,  she  had  gradually,  without  design,  and  even 
without  knowledge  on  her  part,  embarked  in  an  tmdertaking  from  which 
she  would  instinctively  have  shrunk,  had  she  been  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences ;  for  it  was  destined  to  be  one  of  equal  responsibility  and  interest 

At  present,  however,  Henry  Egerton  was  nothmg  to  Kate  Staunton 
beyona  an  invalid  whom  she  was  assisting  her  aunt  to  care  for,  and  if 
possible  to  restore ;  and  so  httle  did  he  occupy  her  mind  beyond  this, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  their  journey,  while  ea^rly  watching  and  waiting 
for  tidings  respecting  her  cousin  Arnold,  the  mvalid  was  in  some  danger 
of  being  alto^ther  foigotten.  His  vanity  would,  at  all  events,  have  been 
little  flattered,  had  he  known  how  much  attention  Kate  had  to  spare  for 
surrounding  things,  of  which  she  was  habitually  a  quick  and  close  ob* 
server ;  and  especially  at  this  moment,  for  every  soimd  or  symptom  of 
intelligence  which  m^ht  arrive  from  that  important  and  eventful  quarter 
where  the  trial  was  to  be  decided. 

It  was  partly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  all  the  information  that  she 
could,  and  partly  in  pursuance  of  those  plans  of  economy  which  the  trav- 
ellers were  under  the  necessity  of  observing,  that  Kate  Staunton  and  her 
aunt  made  themselves  satisfied  with  a  common  place  in  the  public  room 
of  the  large  inn,  where  they  were  now  compelled  to  remain  some  hours 
longer ;  and  where  they  congratulated  themselves  upon  thus  far  being 
almost  the  sole  occupants  ;  for  except  now  and  then  an  accidental  travel- 
ler, they  held  entire  possession  of  an  apartment  which,  from  its  vast  ex- 
tent,  might  easily  have  accommodated  diflferent  parties,  without  encroach* 
ment  upon  the  distinctiieas,  or  beyond  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  privacy, 
of  any. 

Here  then  they  awaited  the  result  of  that  day's  eventful  transactions, 
with  a  secret  hope  on  the  part  of  Kate  Staunton,  that  the  arrival  of  her 
cousin  Arnold,  fully  acquitted  of  all  blame,  would  take  place  before  they 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  pursuing  their  journey. 

But  anxious  as  were  the  ezpectatiaiis  of  the  mother,  and  eagw  as 
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were  those  of  the  nibee,  the  noyelty  of  th^  preBeni  ntaatkMi  pr^ 
vented  both  from  being  entirety  absorbed  in  then*  own  thoughts.  Indead 
there  are  few  spectacles  more  calculated  to  divert  the  mmd  than  that  of 
the  accidental  arrival  of  people  from  all  quarters,  with  many  different 
destinations ;  and  such,  as  the  day  advaneed,  became  the  scene  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  found  themselves  placed. 

Amongst  other  faots  which  were  forced  upon  their  attention,  the? 
could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  circumstance  of  the  oecupaat  of  a  pri- 
vate room  almost  close  at  hand,  being  in  a  state  of  the  most  vident  inir 
tation ;  and  a  glimpse  of  a  black  servant  hunying  to  and  fro  with  ordcn 
which  it  was  impossible  to  execute,  and  threats  on  his  return  of  bong 
visited  with  all  the  punishmoats  undw  the  sun,  led  to  the  snspidon  that 
the  angry  gentleman  must  be  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  West  Indian,  and  unels 
to  Miss  E^rton. 

"  Who  IS  that  gentleman?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee  of  the  mistress  of  the  honse. 

**  Gentleman,  mdeed  1"  said  the  lady,  very  mnoh  flatried  and  frightened 
by  a  vifflt  to  his  room,  firom  which  she  seemed  to  ooi^Fatukite  hers^  on 
having  escaped  with  life  and  limbs  uninjured--*^  such  a  genUemaa/ 
never  wish  to  see  in  this  hotise  again.  Why  he  is  mad-'-abeolutely  mad 
with  passion." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Lee  had  followed  the  lady  into  the  passage,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  further  informatbn,  without  uie  risk  of  its  being  over> 
heard  by  Henry  Egerton.  But  she  need  scarcely  ha^e  used  such  pre- 
cautions, for  so  little  had  he  ever  heard  or  thought  about  the  habtts  and 
character  of  his  uncle ;  and  so  small  was  the  interest  in  his  mind  atlaeh* 
ing  to  the  name,  that  it  might  have  been  spoken  distinctly  in  his  presence 
without  the  danger  of  exciting  any  great  amount  of  emotion,  still  less  of 
anxiety  to  bring  about  a  personal  interview. 

'*  Has  any  thing  particular  occurred,"  asked  Mrs.  Lee  of  the  mistxess 
of  the  house,  "  that  Mr.  Johnstone  appears  so  dissatisfied  ?" 

"  I  should  imagine  him  to  be  always  dissatisfied,  more  or  less,"  repHed 
the  lady.  "  But  you  have  heard  what  is  driving  him  out  of  the  country 
just  now  ?" 

'*  No ;  I  have  heard  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee. 

"And  yet  you  have  come  from  M !"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes ;  we  left  M this  morning." 

"  Then  surely  you  heard  of  the  elopement." 

"  What  elopement  ?" 

"  Why  everybody  is  talking  about  it  who  comes  here." 

"  Miss  Egerton's  elopement,  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Of  course.    The  old  gentleman's  niece." 

"With  Mr.  Hamilton?'^ 

"  Exactly  so.     They  drove  up  here  in  a  carriage  and  fomr ;  and  a  more 
beautiful  creature  than  the  bride  I  never  beheld. 
How  long  is  that  since  ?" 

It  was  last  Thursday ;  and  they  say  the  old  gentleman  has  never  set- 
tied  mnce." 

"  Do  people  say  he  was  really  attached  to  her,  then  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  only  wanted  to  keep  her  to  wait  upon  him ;  a 
crooked  crab  as  he  is !" 

"  And  he  seems  as  if  he  would  never  be  reconciled  to  the  match  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  see  any  one  go  into  that  room  and  try  to  reconcile 
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Mm" reconciled,  bdeed !  I  tkought  ke  would  lutve  bitieii  my  bead  off 
when  I  told  him  we  had  no  post-horaes  reftdy,  beoanae  c£  the  aaaiaea." 

**  Do  you  know  where  he  is  going  V* 

"  The  servants  tell  me  to  London  first»  and  then  to  Madeira,  Malta,  or 
somewhere^  on  aotosnt  of  the  climate.^ 

"  And  he  leaves  no  provision  for  ha  nephew  and  lueee,  you  think  ?" 

**  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  nephew ;  but  respecting  hts  nieoe,  they 
lay  he  made  a  will  the  very  day  that  he  first  heard  of  her  going,  and 
struck  her  off  without  a  farthing ;  and  that  his  great  object  now  is  to  get 
out  of  the  eom^ry  as  faai  as  lour  horses  oan  take  hina." 

As  the  mistress  of  the  house  said  this,  her  eyea  very  naturally  wan* 
dared  towards  the  door,  where  a  carriage  at  that  moment  was  arriving ; 
and  Mrs.  Lee  took  the  opportunity  of  retoming  to  ber  companions,  leaviog 
the  bosteaa  to  perform  without  further  interruption  the  duties  of  her 
jffioe. 

•  **  A  private  TDom,  ma'am  ?"  were  the  first  words  ahe  was  heard  to  utter 
after  this,  and  she  spoke  so  near  the  door  of  the  large  apartment  where 
our  travellers  had  located  themselves  beaide  one  of  the  fires,  that  they 
could  hear  the  individual  who  was  addressed  reply^^"  No ;  I  don't  wai^ 
a  sttttng-room.  I  only  need  some  place  where  I  can  wait  until  the  Londoa 
coach  comes  up.     I  suppose  I  shall  then  be  able  to  secure  a  place  ?" 

"  Inskle,  ma^am  Y"  aaked  the  mistress. 

''  Of  course,"  rephed  the  kdy. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  observed  the  mistress,  "  that  all  the  places 
are  ei^aged." 

**  Are  you  sure  of  that  V*  saki  the  lady  again*  hi  a  voice  whose  tones 
expressed  no  small  amount  of  determiaatbn,  as  well  as  impatience  under 
disappointment ;  and  knowing  themselves  to  be  the  cause  of  such  chagrin* 
whatever  might  be  its  amount,  Mrs.  Lee  and  Kate  both  involuntarily 
looked  round  lat  the  speaker. 

They  both  felt  more  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  disappointment 
when  they  did  so,  because  the  lady  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  ap> 
peared  to  be  alone  and  unattended,  and  might,  they  imagined  naturally, 
be  in  circumstances  of  distress.  But  they  could  not  help  it,  for  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  delay  their  goinff,  consistently  witn  the  interests 
of  him  whose  comfort  and  convenience  they  felt  bound  to  eonskier. 
Poor  lady  !"  sighed  Mrs.  Lee. 

Poor  lady  T'  echoed  Kate.  But  as  she  uttered  this  response,  her  eye 
still  dwelt  upon  the  darkly-shrouded  figure.  Perhaps  it  was  felt  to  be 
watching  it  too  intently,  for  the  lady  drew  down  her  vefl,  and  seemed 
to  be  shrinking  within  herself,  as  if  she  would  gladly  avokl  all  observatioQ. 

**  I  wonder  whether  she  is  in  trouble  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  *'  and  whether 
we  could  help  her  in  any  way  V* 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  in  trouble,"  observed  Kate. 

"  Her  loss  seems  to  be  a  recent  one,"  said  the  elder  lady.  "  Perhaps  she 
is  going  back  to  her  own  friends." 

"  She  looks  to  me,"  said  Kate,  "  as  if  she  had  no  friends." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee. 

^  A  certain  air  about  her,"  replied  Kate. 

But  their  attention  was  now  attracted  by  other  sights  and  sounds.  A 
party  arrived  immediately  from  the  county-town,  which  was  now  the 
seene  of  many  mteresting  toiab,  and,  walking  straight  into  the  room,  bs- 
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ffan  to  talk  loudly  and  without  reBtrainty  of  the  disputed  cause  betfircca 
Sir  James  Crawford  and  the  engineer.  They  had  evidoitly  been  present 
in  the  court  themselves,  and  spoke  with  as  muoh  eneigy  as  if  they  were 
implicated  in  the  proceedings  there. 

"  What  will  you  take  now  for  the  baronet's  chanoe  of  success  ?*'  said 
one  of  the  men,  laug^iing  as  he  spoke. 

He  is  a  bold  feUow,  thai  young  Lee^"  said  the  odier. 
The  boldest  side  is  uot  always  the  r^ht  skle,''  obsenred  the  fini 
speaker. 

Mrs.  Lee  changed  Gol<»r  when  she  heard  this  mention  of  her  son's  name, 
and  a  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  little  party. 
.  Kale  looked  round  at  the  man  with  the  utmost  aniiety ;  bat  by  this  time 
they  had  seated  themselves  beside  a  distant  fireplace,  and  she  could  observe 
noUiing  further  than  that  the  figure  in  deep  mourning  was  stamyng  beside 
one  of  the  windows,  to  which  Kate  supposed  she  had  gone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  the  first  glimpse  of  Um  coach  which  she  had  expected  to 
convey  her  away  upon  her  journey.    Kate  wondered  whither. 

^'  Shall  I  ask  those  men  if  the  trial  is  over,  dear  aunt?"  said  Kate, 
looking  into  the  pale  and  agitated  countenance  of  Mrs.  Lee ;  but  she  re- 
eeived  no  answer,  though  the  mother's  hps  were  trembling  with  an  emo- 
tion which  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  conceal 

It  was  no  time  for  scruple  in  a  case  of  Uus  nature,  and  walking  to  that 
part  of  the  room  where  the  men  were  seated,  Kate  had  already  begun 
her  inquiries,  when  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  party  was  hailed  with  such  loud 
and  enthusiastic  greetings,  that  every  one  started  from  their  seats,  except 
Mrs.  Lee  and  Henry  Egerton,  who  stHl  remained  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
wide  room,  within  the  circle  of  a  fire  which  seemed  to  be  appropriated 
entirely  to  them. 

Kate  was  one  <^  those  who  rushed  towards  the  window,  and  her  voice 
was  soon  heard  exclaiming — "He  is  coming — ^he  is  coming;"  but  she 
checked  herself  almost  as  suddenly,  and  hastening  to  her  aunt»  stood  be- 
fore her,  so  as  to  screen  her  from  observation,  at  the  same  time  spealdi^ 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  though  still  in  half  whispers,  of  all  the  joyful 
anticipations  which  took  possession  of  her  own  heart. 

"  I  know  he  has  gained  his  cause,"  said  she — "  I  am  sure  of  it»  dear 
aunt.  I  could  see  colors  flying  from  the  carriage,  and  the  men  waved 
their  hats  in  the  air,  and " 

"  What  men  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lee,  veiy  naturaUj,  "  and  who  did  you 
see  ?"  . 

'*  I  saw  Arnold  himself,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Kate,  "  standing  up  in  the 
earriage.    At  least  I  am  almost — " 

But  the  doubts  which  her  last  words  implied  were  all  put  an  end  to  by 
the  entrance  of  Arnold  himself,  all  ioyous  and  full  of  manly  exultatioo^ 
though  quite  unconscious  what  delight  was  awaiting  him  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  the  people  who  now  crowded  into  the  room,  and 
some  of  whom  he  recognised  as  having  been  present  at  the  trial — "  it  is 
all  over  at  last" 

*'  And  I  have  lost  my  wager  this  time,  at  least,"  said  one  <^  the  men. 

"  I  hope  it  will  make  you  not  so  ready  to  bet  for  the  future,"  said  Ar- 
nold, by  way  of  good-natured  reproof;  and  then  sinking  down  into  a  chair 
fas  took  off  his  travelling  cap,  sighed  heavily,  and  sail  it  was  hard  work 
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dcCeadiig  a  good  cause—"  perhaps  harder,  sometimea^"  he  added,  "  thaa 
when  the  eanse  is  a  bad  one." 

"  You  have  had  a  stout  battle,"  said  one. of  the  men,  '*  bat  yoa  haf« 
fought  it  well.  I  should  think  yoa  don't  care  now  how  aoon  yoa  reach 
home." 

**  Home !"  said  Arnold,  and  for  a  single  moment  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness rested  on  his  £sce.  "  Ah !  those  are  happy  men,"  he  added,  '*  who 
have  a  hone  to  go  to." 

Mfs.  Lee  could  no  longer  restrain  her  feelings.  Kate  Staunton  beck* 
<med  to  Arnold,  who  in  an  instant  obeyed,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did, 
or  who  had  summoned  him ;  for  though  his  mother  had  seldom  beea 
absent  many  moments  from  his  mind,  even  on  that  eventful  day,  he  had 
no  more  idea  of  meeting  her  there  than  if  he  had  been  in  a  different  fdanet 
JB^en  Kate  seemed  to  him  like  a  spiiit,  until  the  truth  rushed  upon  him ; 
and  looking  from  one  to  another,  and  clasping  them  alternately  in  his 
arms,  he  poured  forth  his  feeUnffs  in  such  an  outburst  of  affsctionate  joy, 
as  no  language  seemed  powerfm  or  eloquent  enough  to  express. 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  here  ?'*  said  he,  looking  round  the  roonu 
"'  What  are  you  doing  in  this  public  place  ?" 

"  We  are  only  waiting  for  the  coach,"  said  Kate,  "  to  take  us  forward  is 
oar  journey." 

"  You  shall  not  go  to-night»"  exclaimed  Arnold. 

"  We  have  securod  our  places,"  said  Kate. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  he  said  again,  "  and  come  into  another  roomu 
I^et  us  be  happy  together,  again,  for  once.  Come,  Mr.  Egerton,  lean  upoa 
my  arm.  You  must  forgive  me  this  boisteroos  and  foolish  joy.  You  do 
not  know,  and  I  hope  yoa  never  will,  what  it  is  to  have  an  escape  like  that 
which  has  just  set  me  free.  Ah  J  my  sage  mother,  you  must  let  me  talk 
nonsense  this  one  evening — ^you  must,  indeed." 

"  For  the  first  aad  <mly  time  in  your  life  ?"  said  Kate,  laughing. 

A  threatened  blow,  which  ended  in  an  embrace,  was  all  the  answer  Kate 
received ;  and  thus  the  happy  party  left  the  public  room,  slowl v,  for  Henry 
£gerton  had  to  be  supportsd  as  he  went;  but  he  found  a  kind  and  manly 
arm  to  lean  upon,  ana  the  feet  that  mi^ht  otherwise  have  cleared  that  short 
space  by  a  fewexidting  bounds — the  feet  that  for  themselves  appeared  to 
spurn  the  earth  on  which  they  trod,  moved  gently,  and  with  measured 
pace,  as  they  passed  along  towards  a  more  private  apartoient,  which  all 
weie  eager  to  reach,  in  orcfer  that  a  more  unrestrained  indolgenoe  of  their 
feelings  might  be  fully  enioyed.  Here  the  door  was  soon  closed  upon  them, 
and  what  took  place  wiUun  was  not  for  indifferent  eyes  to  see.  That  it  was 
no  ^mmon  ioy  which  animated  them  all  might  easily  be  guessed  by  the 
sounds  which  caught  the  attentive  ear  whenever  that  room  was  entered  by 
any  of  the  attendants ;  and  that  they  were  not  above  the  ordinary  enjoy* 
meats  <^  life,  that  Arnold  especially  was  not  too  refined  in  his  exaltation  to 
regale  himself  with  a  comfortable  meal,  the  first  that  he  had  partaken  of 
for  many  days,  might  also  be  discovered  from  the  frequenoy  of  the  attend- 
ance, which  before  an  hour  had  passed,  was  required. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Arnold  Lee,  and  the  happy  recognitioa 
which  almost  as  suddenly  had  taken  place;  the  different  characters 
which  formed  the  party,  and  their  various  modes  of  oonduct  and  ap- 
pearance, formed  a  fertile  theme  of  conversation  with  the  travellers  who 
were  left  behind  in  the  pabUc  room;  and  now  that  Arnold  wia  t» 
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lunphant  he  became  liclilj  entHled,  in  the  opmion  of  those  whi>  4^ 
cussed  his  affairs,  to  a  thousand  encomiums  which  would  never  hftte 
heen  bestowed  upon  hhn  had  the  Dalrymple  cause  been  lost  In  pro- 
portion, too,  with  the  favor  of  these  speakers  was  their  knowledge  of 
his  affairs ;  and  it  was  even  settled  amongst  them  then  and  there,  thai 
Miss  Staunton,  whoee  name  had  been  accidentally  heard,  would  eventually 
inherit  the  Hatherstone  property,  and  that  her  cousin  Arnold  was  tbfe 
happy  man  who  was  destined  to  snare  it  with  her.  Nothing,  tiMy  l^ioii^ht, 
could  be  more  dear  than  that  these  two  were  lovers;  Was  the  lady  in 
black  of  the  same  opinion  ?  Perhaps  the  lady  had  not  notised,  or  thought 
of  them  at  all. 

Had  any  of  these  busy  talkers  only  seen  that  lady's  gate  as  her  eys 
followed  the  happy  party  out  of  the  room,  they 'Would  mre  had  no  need 
to  ask  the  question.  But  now  the  coach  is  coming  up  with  its  shrill  bom 
and  tramp  of  steady  feet,  and  jingle  of  loosened  harness,  as  the  tight- 
ened reins  hold  up  the  weary  but  still  eager  horses;  and  a  general 
bustle  takes  place,  both  within  and  without  that  great  hotel.  The  lady 
in  black  is  in  danger  of  beii^  altogether  forgotten.  She  woidd  seem 
to  be  ill,  her  hands  tremble  so,  as  she  grasps  at  fiinst  one  article  of 
property  and  then  another,  no  one  coming  to  her  aid. 

At  last  there  is  a  general  outcry  for  passengers  for  the  London  coach. 
It  is  heard  within  that  private  room,  and  Arnold  Lee  steps  out  and  speaks 
in  manly  tones  about  a  certain  lady  wanting  to  proceed  immediately  to 
towD,  for  whom  he  would  make  over  one  place  out  of  Uie  three  secured. 
He  would  fain  enter  into  further  arrai^ments ;  and  on  a  promise  that 
his  own  party  will  and  must  proceed  on  the  morrow,  the  amur  of  places 
is  at  last  adjusted ;  but  not  before  a  genenU  call  hatariBen  for  ^  one 
passenger — the  lady  in  black — who  stiil  stands  trembling  in  the  publi6 
room. 

Arnold,  never  slow  in  such  a  duty,  rushes  to  her  help.  He  looks  not 
m  her  face,  he  never  thinks  of  her  but  as  a  beinp  to  be  helped.  Onee  it 
Occurs  to  him  she  must  be  weak,  and  ill,  nod  yet  the  hflmd  lhat€i^erB 
her  purse  is  not  so  delicate  but  he  has  seen  whiter,  and  liKH^eleiidtt' 
hands  too. 

Together,  but  certainly  with  little  assistance  on  her  part;  they  male 
their  way  laden  with  shawls,  and  furs,  and  other  appendages,  towsrjs 
the  coach.  Arnold  half  lifts  the  lady  up  the  stepa^  and  then  throws  in 
her  shawls  and  packages.  She  has  her  veil  drawn  closely  down.  One 
hand  is  resting  upon  the  panel  of  the  door.  Arnold  utters  his  light  good- 
natured  adieu,  and  is  retreating ;  but  comes  agam,  and  numg  himself 
npon  the  step  of  the  coach  in  oraer  to  speak  more  to  the  purpose^  places 
his  own  hand,  all  unconsciously,  upon  that  which  is  still  clkiging^totiie 
door.  He  asks  a  common  question-Hf  *'  all  is  right  V*  'f  Tes,  replies  a 
voice,  so  weak  and  low  that  no  one  could  have  recognised  Ihim  whence  it 
came. 

Arnold  is  satisfied.  The  coach  now  whirls  away,  hat  teats  are  fslling 
thick  and  fast  from  that  lone  traveller,  whom  no  one  se^  northmhs 
about,  nor  pities. 

And  what,  let  ns  consider  for  a  moment,  is  theosnse  why  thiat  lonely 
being  must  be  thus  desolate,  and,  as  it  were,  driven  out  from  tiie  kind 
companionship,  and  heart-warm  intercourse,  of  those  whose  happiness  is 
increased  a  hundred-fold  by  sharmg  it  togethert    Why»  in  faet»  isehe 
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not  one  of  thflm*-4be  cenire  of  attraction  to  them  all — the  life-spring  of 
their  enjoymentr— the  object  at  once  of  their  admiration  and  their  love  ? 

They  have  not  reoo^piaed  her  voice,  or  person,  for  to  them  she  has  been 
known  only  as  a  brilliant  and  conspicuous  star  in  their  social  hemisphere ; 
and  the  shrouding  of  a  sable  cloua  is  what  they  have  never  dreamed  of 
in  connection  with  her  character  or  name. 

^  But  there  is  a  deeper  cause  for  want  of  recognition  and  estrangement 
— «she  is  not  one  of  them.  They  are  the  trusting  and  the  true,  the  noble- 
hearted,  the  strict  in  principle,  the  firm  in  conduct,  and  yet  the  tender  and 
afiectionAte  in  souL  They  have  never  sacrificed  at  mammon's  shrine,  nor 
made  the  world  their  idol.  They  have  known  no  worship  but  the  true, 
and  therefore  it  is  meet  that  she  should  pass  away  from  them  unknown— 
unthought  of-*unremembered— to  them  a  gloomy  shadow,  and  no  more 

— to  herself ?     We  will  not  further  pursue  the  inquiry,  nor  ask  what 

thoughts  are  filling  her  aad  heart 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Pkrhaps  the  kind  reader  will  have  no  objection  now  to  pass  with  the 
writer  over  the  space  of  a  few  eventful  years.  To  some  mdividnals  de- 
scribed in  this  history  time  was  necessary  to  establish  principle,  to  others 
health,  and  to  all  a  better  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Sudden  shocks  of  feeling,  and  rapid  changes  of  circumstance  form  no 
real  tests  of  character,  and  furnish  little  of  that  self-aeqnaintance  which  ia 
so  essential  to  the  conduct  of  life  ;  still  less  do  they  develop,  with  certainty 
to  others,  what  such  conduct  is  likely  to  be  in  its  permanent  nature,  and 
ultimate  tendency. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  great — nay,  it  is  easy  to  feel  almost  good,  under  the 
infinence  of  some  powerful  emotion.  It  is  easy,  in  moments  of  strong 
and  rapidly  succeeding  excitement,  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  at 
the  same  time  magnanimous  and  right.  But  when  the  emotion  dies 
ttway,  when  the  excitement  ceases,  and  when  the  general  aspect  of  life 
becomes  flat  and  iminterestang — ^when  years  in  this  manner  have  rolled 
oo,  and  when  no  extraordinary  encouragement  has  been  applied  to  mo- 
tive, or  stimulus  to  eflfort,  then  has  the  character,  in  all  probability,  set- 
tled down  into  what  it  is  to  be  through  the  remainder  of  life,  "nien  is 
the  time  to  judge  of  the  results  of  experience,  the  sincerity  of  intention, 
the  strength  of  purpose,  and  the  firmness  of  principle. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  oonstitution  of  the  mina,  like  that  of  the  body, 
being  dependent  upon  fixed  and  certain  laws,  have  less  faith  than  othm 
in  any  circumstances  of  life  eflfecting  a  total  change  of  chanu:tcr.  The 
•penUion  of  Divine  power  upon  the  heart,  in  the  great  work  of  religious 
conversion,  is  but  another  and  a  higher  manifestation  of  these  laws.  It 
does  not  eradicate  the  original  tendencies  of  nature,  but  it  gives  to  action 
new  motives,  and  to  feelii^  and  sentiments  new  channels,  mod  new  modes 
of  operation.  In  this  sense  man  is  a  new  creature.  But  we  should  be 
subject  to  grievous  disappointments  if  we  expected  that  the  eflects  of  a 
iineere  ana  scriptural  bebef  would  be  such  as  to  destroy  the  natural  ten* 
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dencies  of  character  whkli  were  bom,  and  must  erer  rem&m 

just  as  the  cast  of  a  particular  figure,  the  muscular  formation  of  limh, 

and  the  general  constitution  of  hoaj,  remain  to  be  distinctive  parts  of  our 

physical  structure,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  in  youth  or  age,  in  ctr- 

cumstances  of  ease  and  indulgence,  or  in  those  of  injury,  suffering,  and 

oppression. 

With  this  view  of  human  nature,  it  would  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to 
imagine  Dorothy  Dalrjrmple  otherwise  than  rain,  and  fond  of  distinction, 
wherever  she  might  go ;  and  consequently  it  would  be  difficult  to  bdieTS 
that  the  same  desire  to  make  herself  conspicuous  would  not  again  rise  vp 
and  influence  her  conduct,  so  spon  as  she  had  escaped  from  the  circum- 
stances of  suffering  and  humiliation  which  had  so  suddenly  overwhelmed 
her  mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  emptiness  and  folly,  if  not  the  actoil 
guilt,  of  her  past  Ufe. 

To  escape  from  associations  which  could  not  but  be  fraught  with  pain- 
ful and  degrading  remembrances,  had  been  the  first  wish  of  her  heart, 
after  performing  that  great  act  of  more  than  justice  which  resulted  in  the 
entire  discharge  of  Mr.  Ashley's  debts. 

This  being  completed,  she  felt  as  if  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land. Alike  without  duties  and  without  ties,  yet  urged  on  by  an  ever- 
restless  spii-it,  she  determined  to  be  gone.  In  the  outset  she  cared  not 
whither,  so  that  it  was  away  from  the  curious  eyes  which  she  knew  to  be 
watching  her  with  no  friendly  regard ;  and  so  strong  for  some  time  was 
this  single  impulse  to  escape,  that  the  desolate  feeling  of  escaping  alone^ 
failed  to  inflict  upon  her  mind  all  the  powerful  sensations  it  was  calculated 
to  produce. 

But  it  came  at  last — it  came  with  all  its  force  and  bitterness ;  for  it 
came  to  one  who  ui^consciously  to  herself  had  been  living  almost  en* 
tirely  upon  the  opinion  of  others — ^living  upon  it,  while  she  professed 
to  despise  it — courtm^,  while  she  defied  it — and  laying  its  "  flattering 
unction  to  her  heart,'  while  she  pretended  to  be  casting  it  from  her 
as  something  lighter  and  more  worthless  than  the  petals  of  a  broken 
flower,  which  she  might  play  with  for  a  moment,  and  then  trample 
beneath  her  feet. 

The  truth,  however,  came  at  last — ^the  strong  conviction  that  she  was 
alone,  unloved,  unfollowed,  and  consequently  flattered  no  more.  She 
had  not  even  a  domestic  who  preferred  her  service, — ^for  Betsy  Burton, 
on  the  choice  being  offered  to  her,  had  decided  to  remain  behind ;  and 
she  had  left  herself  without  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  afford  temp- 
tation to  any  one  who  might  merely  speculate  upon  her  favor  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  gam. 

This,  then,  was  true  loneliness,  and  she  went  the  way  to  render  it 
more  real,  by  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  making  a  home  in 
none. 

''If  I  had  but  a  dog  to  follow  me,"  she  said  one  day,  and  in  the 
whim  of  the  moment  she  bought  a  little  deserted  animal  left  behind 
by  some  English  travellers,  and  tried  to  make  it  love  her ;  but  the 
little  creature  pined  away  and  died,  though  she  nursed  it  to  the  last  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  if  it  had  been  a  chiid. 

But  there  was  another  secret  in  her  lot  besides  her  lonehness.  Dorcr- 
thy  was  nobody — an  unprotected  woman  wandering  by  herself  from 
place  to  place,  not  able  to  make  herself  distingtiished  where  it  wnoki 
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have  been  gratifying  to  be  so,  and  not  daring  to  bring  herself  into  no- 
tice by  any  of  the  means  within  her  reach,  lest  such  distinction  should 
be  attended  with  consequences  neither  flattering  nor  agreeable.  She 
was,  therefore,  gradually  finding  her  own  place,  at  last;  feeling  the 
want  of  those  advantages  of  education  which  she  never  could  have  fdt 
the  want  of  so  severely  in  her  native  country ;  and  bevond  this,  feelinff 
the  deeper  want  of  those  more  sterling  recommendations  which  would 
have  secured  her  from  utter  loneliness,  by  supplying  her  with  at  least 
9oms  friends. 

It  was  not  surprising,  that  finding  herself  thus  circumstanced,  even 
the  great  spirit  of  Dorothy  Dalrymple  sunk  at  times  below  the  mere 
melimcholy  of  a  solitary  traveller.  Her  vexations,  too,  were  so  numer- 
ous, her  difficulties  so  perplexing,  especially  at  first,  as  greatly  to  assisl 
in  subduing  her  natural  buoyancy  of  heart ;  and  had  Mrs.  Norris  and 
her  friends  been  able  sometuies  to  extend  their  vision  to  that  lone 
woman,  who  sat  down  and  wept  with  all  the  weakness  of  a  child,  they 
would  have  been  able  to  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  their  triumph 
over  the  once  proud  and  haughty  Mrs.  Frederic  Ashley  was  at  laal 
complete. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  low  moods  that  Dorothy  sat  alone  one  day 
m  the  dismal  room  of  an  inn  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Apennines^ 
while  a  storm  of  snow,  even  so  late  in  the  spring  as  the  month  of  April, 
swept  along  the  craggy  hills,  and  threatened  entirely  to  obscure  thft 
dim  light  of  that  miserable  window,  from  which  the  lonely  traveller 
had  for  some  time  been  watching  a  small  flock  of  goats  wandering  slowly 
home  from  those  inhospitable  heights.  The  cheerful  blaie  of  a  wood 
fire,  and  especially  the  addition  of  a  pleasant  book,  might  have  rendered 
the  shelter  within  that  apartment  by  no  means  unwelcome  or  uncheering» 
at  such  a  time;  but  the  room  had  no  fireplace,  the  traveller  had  no 
book ;  and  as  the  storm  continued,  she  walk^  up  and  down  in  reatleaa 
vacuity  of  mind,  if  that  may  be  called  vacuity,  which  is  marked  by  nothing 
but  the  faint  images  of  things  blending  so  rapidly  together,  that  all  be- 
comes obscurity  and  confusion,  and  the  soul  sits  brooding  in  darkneas, 
unable  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  amongst  those  innumerable 
images  now  mingled  into  one  vast  chaos,  without  boundary,  beginning, 
or  end. 

In  this  mood  Dorothy  at  last  paused  from  her  monotonous  walk. 
She  rubbed  the  panes  of  the  window,  and  endeavored  vainly  to  look  out. 
For  the  firs  time  she  now  discovered  that  a  book  lay  on  a  side-table  m 
a  dark  comer  of  the  room.  Ah,  happy  resource  to  Uie  unoccupied  trav- 
eller !  it  was  a  book  in  which  were  written  the  names  of  stray  comers 
and  goers,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Dorothy  opened  it  with  lang^uid 
interest,  however,  for  she  knew  so  few  people  beyond  the  limited  circlet 
of  the  town  in  which  she  had  once  been  distinguished,  that  she  had  no 
hope  of  recognising  any  name  likely  to  be  written  in  thU  book.  But  it 
would  be  some  amusement  to  her  to  turn  over  the  leaves,  and  she  sal 
down  accordingly. 

Ah !  that  great  mercantile  town  which  had  once  seemed  to  her  the 
centre  of  the  world — nay,  the  very  world  itself;  how  had  it  dwindled 
into  insignificance,  like  herself;  only  that  it  still  had  its  name,  and  de* 
served  to  have  its  place,  amongst  the  restless,  moving,  and  progresaive 
elements  of  commercial  influence  extending  over  the  whde  world« 
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Still  there  were  bo  many  other  buBy  beehive  specks  U|K)n  the  surface  ol 
the  globe,  besides  this  one,  and  Dorothy  had  seen  so  many  cities,  and 
central  points  of  kingdoms,  since  she  bade  adieu  to  its  now  seemingly  ia« 
significant  but  ever-crowded  streets ;  she  had  landed  on  so  many  whaHs, 
and  seen  so  often  the  bristling  masts  of  shipping  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world ;  she  had  wandered  so  far,  and  planted  her  restless  foot  upon  so 
many  thiekly-peopled  lands ;  she  had  fomid  so  many  relics  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  magnificenoe  of  past  ages,  and  been  met  by  so  many  indica- 
tions of  the  growing  importance  of  ages  yet  to  come ;  that  on  loc^ong  back 
ttpon  her  0¥m  short  span  of  life,  she  conld  not  help  wondering  sometimes 
how  it  had  been  possible  to  expend  upon  the  limited  and  p^try  distinc- 
tion she  had  spent  that  life  in  attaining,  such  a  vast  anooont  of  feeting^ 
and  effort — to  say  nothing  of  anxiety  and  fiatigue ;  above  all,  how  she 
oould  ever  have  brought  herself  to  purchase  a  place  on  one  of  its  little 
mole-hill  eminences,  at  so  tr^nendous  a  cost 

While  Dorothy  glanced  with  listless  and  almost  exhausted  interest  over 
the  book  beside  which  she  had  seated  herself,  endeavoring  to  extract 
what  amusement  she  could  from  its  pages,  suddenly  her  eye  brightened, 
her  cheek  flushed,  and  her  whole  countenance  became  irradiated  with  that 
sudden  exultation  which  sometimes  marks  the  discovery  of  a  well-known 
face  among  a  host  of  strangers. 

It  was  on  the  last  page  but  one,  and  dated  not  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore  the  time  of  her  sitting  at  that  miserable  inn,  so  lonely,  and  so 
wretched,  that  this  animating  vision  dawned  upon  her.  Was  it  true  t 
oould  it  be  real  ?  She  caUed  in  the  people  of  the  houae,  and  made  the 
Bsost  minute  inquiries.  The  party,  who  were  better  remembered  because 
they  were  English,  consisted  of  three  persons,  two  ladies  and  one  gentle- 
man. He  was  lame,  they  said,  but  very  handsome,  and  very  gay,  and 
they  supposed  him  to  be  travelling  with  his  mother  and  his  sister. 

Dorothy  inquired  eagerly  to  what  place  the  party  appeared  to  be  going. 

It  was  impossible  to  say.    They  were  then  on  the  route  to  Florence. 

The  eye  of  the  lonely  traveller  brightened  as  she  heard  these  words, 
for  Florence  was  a  place  where  all  would  be  likely  to  remain  some  time ; 
and  there  a  letter  would  have  some  chance  of  reaching  them.  On  the 
instant  she  determined  to  write;  but  suddenly  asked  herself — why? 
What  plea  had  she  for  writing,  and  what,  in  short,  had  she  to  say  ?  With 
one  of  the  party  alone  had  she  the  slightest  acquaintance,  and  even  with 
that  one,  it  was  too  slight  to  justify  the  freedom  of  addressing  her  by 
letter,  especially  without  any  definite  reason  for  doing  so. 

For  a  long  time  Dorothy  had  sat  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
pondering  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  step  which  she  still  felt  the  same 
strong  inclination  to  take.  At  last  the  paper  was  spread  before  her,  the 
pen  was  in  her  hand,  and  she  commenced  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dear  Miss  Stauntok — 

<'Do  you  remember  a  vain,  conceited,  egotistical  girl,  upon 
whom  you  once  called  at  her  father's  house,  and  whose  follies  you  knew 
something  of,  when  associated  with  the  name  <A  Dorothy  Dalrymple? 
Do  not  be  alarmed.  This  is  not  a  begging  letter,  though  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shall  not  solicit  a  favor,  if  I  have  the  courage  to  do  so,  before  I  con- 
clude. Ah,  good  Miss  Staunton!  if  you  could  know  how  timid  that 
same  Dorothy  has  grown,  how  fearful  of  intruding,  how  apprehensive 
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that  she  U  neidier  wished  for,  nor  likelf  to  be  reouved  m  a  fhendl  j  and 
trostiag  spirit*  you  would  pity  her  for  the  embarrasement  under  which 
she  now  writes ;  and  yet»  write  she  must. 

"  I  am  a  solitary  traveUer^  and  have  loi^  been  w>,  for  my  journey  com* 
menced  ¥rith  yours.  I  was  very  nearly  being  a  passenger  by  the  same 
eoaoh  to  London,  for  it  was  I  who  stood  shrouded  in  my  widow's  weed% 
in  the  very  same  room  in  which  Mrs.  Lee  welcomed  her  son.  I  watohed 
you  retiring  from  that  room  to  enjoy  your  happiness  in  greater  intenaitj 
while  unobserved,  and  it  was  I  who  took  one  of  the  places  you  bad  vacated 
in  the  carriage  which  whirled  me  away  to  commence  my  weary  pilgrioo^ 
age  alone.  That  night  was  a  memoral]de  night  to  me.  It  taught  me  many 
a  deep  lesson.  It  taught  me  vAy  I  was  not  one  of  your  happy  party, 
beloved,  esteemed,  and  honored  as  you  deserve  to  be.  It  taught  me  why 
iover  and  friend  were  indeed /aryrom  m$  why  I  was  shut  out  from  thia 
affectionate  intercourse  of  mutual  minda-^why  I  was  an  outcast,  and  alone. 
I  deserved  to  be  so.  In  that  lay  the  grand  secret  of  my  wretchedness 
and  m  v  destitution  of  all  that  the  heart  of  woman  yearns  to  posaeaa. 

"  Miss  Staunton,  if  yo«  are  a  mere  traveller  you  cannot  be  very  boair, 
and  you  were  always  so  good,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ffrudge  a  little 
time  bestowed  upon  the  reading  of  this  letter*  even  if  it  shomd  prove  to  be 
unreasonably  long.  Remember  I  have  not  spoken  my  native  language  la 
a  friendly  ear  for  naonths — nay,  not  for  yeara.    Pity  then,  and  listen  to  me. 

"  I  ask  this  the  more  humbly,  and  aa  the  greater  act  of  forbearance  on 
your  part,  because  I  am  going  to  write  about  myself,  and  I  have  learned 
to  look  upon  that  self  as  others  look.  You  who  love  the  truth  so  mnok 
will,  I  know,  rejoice  in  this ;  and  I  rejoice  toa  But  it  has  been  a  hard 
lesson  to  leam,  dear  Miss  Staunton — a  hard  lesson,  and  long  in  being 
fully  learned. 

"  My  reason  for  leaving  England  was,  that  I  could  not  endure  the  aaa^^ 
ciations  which  my  own  folly,  vanity,  and  self-love  had  brought  around 
me ;  and  I  found  there  was  no  escaping  from  theae,  without  escaping 
from  the  country  altogether.  No  one  place  attracted  me  more  thaa 
another ;  but  I  fell  into  an  often-frequented  Oontinental  route,  and  th«l 
experienced  less  difficulty  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  wert^ 
of  course,  not  wantii^  many  oocaaons  on  which  I  miffht  have  attached 
myself  to  an  English  party,  aiod  paid  for  the  Cavor  of  admisaion,  by  bdog 
generally  agreeable ;  but,  besides  having  lost  something  of  my  taste  for 
that  kind  of  thing,  I  dreaded  the  very  sound  of  my  own  name«-I  drsaded 
falling  in  with  any  one  who  might  have  been  at  M  ,  or  who  might 
have  heard  of  the  woman  who  married  for  an  eatabhahment^  and  then-^l 

'*  But  I  will  not  look  back  into  this  f[uli  myself,  nor  place  before  jam 
eyes  so  horrible  a  picture  as  I  could  pamt  of  it,  and  yet  not  half  do  justice 
to  the  reality.  Well,  from  the  habit  of  shrinking  from  observation,  I 
ahrunk  by  degrees  into  a  state  of  utter  loneliness.     I  wanted  to  bury  and 

fet  rid  of  my  old  self;  to  foiget  altogether  what  I  had  been.    Perhapa 
wanted  to  start  up  a^ain  as  a  new  creature.    That  waa  all  very  natnnli 
you  know ;  but  that  wish  also  was  cured. 

"  I  am  not  aware  whether  you  ever  knew  any  thing  about  my  paaskai 
for  the  fine  arta.  Many  people  did  know  it;  for  I  uaed  to  parade  it 
a  good  deal  before  the  world,  and  I  always  fancied  in  my  eariy  Ills 
that  I  had  the  genius  to  become  an  artist.  Periiaps  I  had;  but  UmU 
mn  imagination  also  was  aured. 
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"  I  went  to  Italy — ^to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  I  looked  npon  thote 
specimens  of  art,  which  Have  been  the  delight  of  all  ages.  I  studied 
them — lived  amongst  them — but  the  more  I  admired,  the  less  I  dreamed 
of  daring  to  imitate  them..  I  saw  that  the  labor  of  a  life,  with  the 
intense  and  absorbing  love  of  a  fervent  soul,  must  be  employed  upon 
art,  in  order  to  excel  in  it.  I  was  already  too  old  to  begin,  for  I  was  a 
stranger  to  the  first  principles ;  and  as  for  the  love  it  was  necessary  to  feel, 
my  soul  had  no  concentrated  or  real  passion  for  any  thing,  except  one,  and 
that  one  was  embodied  in  the  observance  of  my  work,  not  in  the  beauty 
which  that  work  might  portray.  I  had  not  then  the  moral  elements  A 
a  true  artist  in  my  character.  I  felt  this,  and  I  grew  humble ;  for  what 
was  I  then,  after  all ?  Nothing;  a  mere  blank  in  the  creation ;  a  grain 
of  dust  among  the  common  sand ;  a  thing  to  be  passed  by,  and  only 
counted  as  a  unit  amongst  numbers. 

"  Once  there  occurred  to  me  an  irresistible  occasion  for  smnmoning 
back  to  my  aid  all  my  once  boasted  powers  of  commanding  attention, 
and  of  pleasing.  I  was  thrown  by  chance  amongst  a  pleasant  party.  We 
spoke  tne  same  language,  made  excursions  together,  and  were,  as  I  ima- 
gmed,  very  intimate.  One  of  the  party  appeared  more  interested  in  me 
5ian  the  rest.  Perhaps  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  his  kindness  and  at- 
tention, after  I  had  so  long  been  solitaiy  and  apparently  unobserved, 
blinded  me  to  some  faults  and  traits  of  character,  which  I  afterwards 
remembered  very  distinctly.  The  history  of  this  delicate  affiiir  is  soon 
told.  We  came  once  into  a  little  money  dilemma.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  one  of  our  pleasant  excursions,  and  was  so  accidental  and  unlooked 
for,  that  the  whole  party  laughed,  and  made  themselves  merry  with  the 
£act.  I  was  the  most  plentifully  supplied,  and  with  some  natural  osten- 
tation, freed  the  whole  party  from  their  difficulty.  Of  course,  every 
thing  was  done  and  said  which  politeness  demanded,  and  every  arrange- 
ment made,  or  rather  talked  about,  for  immediate  repayment  on  our 
return  to  Rome,  where  we  were  then  staying.  On  the  morning  after  our 
return  I  felt  a  little  surprised  that  no  one  brought  me  back  the  sum  I 
had  expended ;  and  to  my  inexpressible  chagrin,  I  learned  the  following 
day,  that  the  whole  party  had  departed,  and  gone,  no  one  knew  whither. 

*'  It  seemed  as  if,  in  the  one  leading  propensity  of  my  nature,  I  was 
doomed  to  be  visited  with  a  justice  so  summary,  and  so  humiliating,  that 
if  any  discipline  could  effect  a  cure,  I  might  reasonably  consider  myself 
in  the  way  of  amendment.  Since  the  loss  of  my  money,  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  gross  folly  that  I  have  committed  in  the  way  of  seeking,  or 
even  desiring,  admiration.  Perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  of  rejecting  and  despiang  it ;  for  in  that  also  there  is  vanity. 

*'  And  now,  after  this  long  history  of  m3rself,  I  come  to  that  which  is 
in  reality  the  pivot  upon  which  the  history  hangs.  Seated  in  utter 
loneliness,  with  a  snow-storm  raging  around  me,  in  the  large  room  of 

that  miserable  inn  at  V ,  on  the  route  to  Florence,  which  you  may 

perhaps  remember,  from  the  fact  of  being  attended  upon  by  a  blear- 
eyed  waiter  who  is  perfectly  deaf,  and  a  huge  brown  cat  with  no  eyes  at 
all,  which  persists  in  sitting  on  your  dress — ^if  you  call  to  mind  these 
facts,  and  the  place  I  now  occupy  alone,  and  can  imagine  the  grim  and 
howling  solitude  around  me,  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  understand  my 
feelings,  when,  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book  in  which  travellers' 
names  are  written,  my  eye  rested  upon  yours  and  those  of  your  two 
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pamons ;  bj  which  I  know  that  it  is  indeed  yoa  who  have  gone  before 
me,  but  a  week  affo,  on  the  very  route  I  am  now  tracing. 
-  **  The  people  m  this  place  think  joa  are  gone  to  Florence.  I  try  the 
ehance  of  this  letter  findmg  you  there.  It  is  but  a  chance  after  all ;  bol 
if  it  should,  and  if  in  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  you  could  permit  a  lonely 
creature  like  myself  to  jom  your  party  in  returning  to  England,  or  if  yo« 
are  not,  to  travel  with  you  to  any  other  place  to  which  you  may  be  dea* 
tined,  you  will  confer  the  greatest  possible  kindness  upon — 

Yours,  Ac" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

It  was  impossible  for  Kate  Staunton  not  to  sympathise  in  the  situatijci 
of  a  lonely  traveller  such  as  the  letter  of  Dorothy  described.  She  fan* 
eied,  too,  that  a  sincerity  was  conveyed  m  the  expressions  it  contained, 
which  forcibly  appealed  to  her  own  heart ;  and  wiUi  the  consent  of  her 
companions,  arrsngements  were  soon  made  for  meeting  in  Florence,  and 
travelling  in  company  during  the  remainder  of  their  journey. 

How  loi^  that  might  be  was  uncertain  to  all.  The  j>arty  had  no  fan* 
tention  at  present  of  returning  to  England,  but  rather  of  prolongmg  their 
absence  by  an  easy  route  through  the  most  beautiful  and  pictun»que  por- 
tions of  the  south  of  France.  Still,  England  was  their  nnal  destination, 
and  Mrs.  Lee  especially,  was  anxious  to  rejoin  her  son,  and  to  share  with 
him  a  more  settled  and  satisfactory  home  than  it  would  have  been  possi- 
Me  for  her  to  find  abroad. 

Then-  long  tour  had  been  a  season  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  all,  but 
there  was  one  of  the  party  to  whom  it  had  been  the  commencement  of  a 
new  life.  Not  only  in  his  bodily  health,  was  Henry  Egerton  restored  to 
a  state  of  vi^r  and  enjoyment  which  none  of  his  friends  would  at  one 
time  have  believed  possible ;  but  the  constitution  of  his  mind  appeared 
to  have  experienced  a  much  more  extraordinary,  and  a  still  happier  change, 
the  consequence  of  being  brought  for  so  long  a  lime  into  close  con* 
tact  with  minds  of  a  higher  moral  order,  and  consequently  of  a  mors 
healthy  tone  than  he  had  ever  before  been  accustomed  to  associate  with. 

We  have  already  said  that  Henry  Egerton  was  dark  and  doubtful  on 
reliffious  subjects,  although  highly  enlightened  on  so  many  others.  Nat- 
urally disposed  to  those  musing  and  meditative  habits  which  so  fre- 
quently choose  the  mysteries  of  religious  faith  for  their  occupation,  rather 
tnan  the  practical  duties  of  a  religious  life,  he  would  gladly  have  been  aa 
entire  believer ;  and  stimulated  by  this  desire,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  the  evidences  of  the 
ChristiAn  religion. 

It  seems  strange  to  say,  that  if  while  in  this  inquiring  state  he  had  not 
been  constantly  and  almost  exclusively  associated  with  one  who  was  a 
high  professor  of  that  religion,  he  would  have  had  a  far  better  opportu- 
nity of  arriving  at  the  truth  which  he  sometimes  earnestly  sought.  Yet 
such,  in  his  case,  was  the  fact ;  because  unfortunately  for  him,  that  pro* 
fsssor  of  belief ,  was  noi  a  oonsistent  practaser  of  the  simpie  but  importnat 
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truths  of  which  she  heraelf  had  neveor,  in  sU  probaUlity,  enAerUuned  a 
doubt. 

Henry  Egerton,  though  he  loTed  his  sister  tenderly,  and  deraly,--* 
gratefully  too,  as  the  one  only  being  in  the  world  bound  up  with  his  in^ 
ierests,  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  his  happiness-— tliough  he  kh 
idl  this  afteotion  for  her,  and  was  charmed  by  her  softness  and  beauty* 
and  above  all,  flattered  and  soothed  by  her  admiratioii  of  himssit  he 
could  still  see  clearly  Uiat  her  religious  character  was  made  yp  of  lediogs 
and  emotions,  a  fancied  reverence  for  holy  things,  an  adoption  of  names, 
observances,  and  forms,  for  the  things  themselves  ;  and  above  all,  a  self- 
complacent  satisfaction  in  having  discovered  the  ri^ht  way,  and  in  walk- 
ing and  living  at  an  elevation  above  what  is  generally  called  the  world. 

All  this  the  brother  was  quick  to  see ;  and  instead  of  despising,  or 
loving  his  sister  less  for  these  inconsistencies,  he  too  often  set  them  down 
to  the  account  of  the  religion  which  she  boasted  in ;  and  thus  charged 
upon  a  pure  and  holy  faith,  the  faidts  of  a  false  and  empty  profession. 
Was  Henry  Egerton  singular  in  this  ?  Or  was  his  the  only  fine  mind  of 
quick  percepUons  and  keen  sensibilities^-of  that  high  order  of  iatelleet 
and  of  feeling  so  peculiarly  calculated  for  finding  enjoyment  in  the  no- 
blest exercise  of  thought  to  which  the  human  mind  can  aspire? — was  his 
the  only  instance  of  such  a  mind  being  deterred,  and  driven  back  into 
uncertainty  and  unbelief  by  the  want  of  principle  in  otheisi — the  want  ef 
truth,  of  sterling  inte^ty,  or  of  any  other  of  those  moral  requisites  to  a 
Christian  character,  without  which  it  can  exist  only  as  a  name? 

This  character,  exhibited  under  a  widely  different  aapeet,  had  now 
been  constantly  before  the  view  of  Henry  Egerton  for  years,  and  the  emh 
templation  of  it  had  not  been  without  effect  upon  his  own.  At  first,  he 
had  been  incredulous,  and  had  looked  perpetually  for  the  inconsistenoies 
which  his  sister's  conduct  had  presented.  But  as  time  passed  on,  ha 
became  seiiously  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  in  the  practical  results  of  a  deep-seated  and  enlightened 
religious  faith,  than  his  sister  had  been  able,  by  her  mere  words,  to  induce 
him  to  believe ;  and  the  longer  and  the  more  candidly  he  looked  into  the 
subject,  the  stronger  these  convictions  became. 

And  the  time  spent  together  by  the  travellers  afforded  opportunity  for 
the  most  earnest  investigation,  for  the  examination  of  difficulties,  the 
clearing  away  of  doubts,  and  the  development  of  truth  in  all  its  simpli- 
city, its  beauty,  its  divine  majesty.  There  were  scenes  amidst  wlueh 
these  themes  had  been  discussed,  which  never  could  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  shared  the  deep  interest  they  were  calculated  to  excite — on 
still  waters  by  moonlight,  on  the  green  bank  of  some  gliding  river,  be- 
neath the  shade  of  linden-trees,  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  rock,  resting  until  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  had  passed, 
or  by  the  blaze  of  a  wood-fire  at  night — these,  and  a  thousand  other 
sights  and  scenes,  had  been  hallowed  by  association  with  themes  of  pro- 
found interest,  not  forced  upon  the  attention  of  any,  or  inappropriately 
introduced,  but  stealing  in  naturally,  like  a  legitimate  portion  of  the  har- 
mony of  mutual  minds,  without  which  their  intercourse  would  necessarily 
have  been  both  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect. 

During  a  short  and  casual  acquaintance  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible 
that  one  of  the  minds  mi^ht  have  been  deceived  in  the  impressions  de- 
rived from  that  which  in  itself  was  so  true  an  enjoyment,  for  there 
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vnqiiMtionablj  the  mizture  of  otber  feelngs  in  tfan  mterconne ;  but  ham 
the  &ct  of  ita  continuiD^  for  jean,  growing  naturalij'  into  an  intimacy 
like  that  of  the  near  relationship  of  Undred  and  £unily,  and  being  carried 
on  without  disclosure  or  reference  to  such  feehngs,  there  was  both  iimib 
and  opportunity  for  testing  the  reahty  of  snch  impresaoos,  and  the  seri*> 
onsness  and  certainty  by  whioh  they  were  aocompanied. 

Was  it  unlikely  that  an  intimaey  of  a  nature  somewhat  deeper  than 
Iriendship  should  apring  up  betwixt  two  persons  situated  like  Kate  and 
her  travelling  oompanion  ?  Whether  snch  was  the  case  or  not,  was  beat 
known  to  themselres.  It  might  be  buried  with  other  secrets  deep  hi 
their  hearts ;  but  no  word  had  ever  passed  the  line  of  either,  designed  to 
convey  intelligence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  feeung. 

No ;  during  his  louff  intimaoy  with  honorable  and  practically  upright 
minds*  Henry  Egerton  had  learned  a  hard,  but  useful  and  most  neceanry 
lesson — that  no  mere  feeling,  no  impulse,  no  hope,  however  ardent,  how^ 
ever  honorable  in  itself,  ought  to  induce  him  to  tranffress  those  bounds  of 
manly  dignity  and  manly  prudence  which  prevent  Uie  ofiering  of  n  aerft 
heart,  where  there  is  no  probabihty,  and  no  tndeawor  after  a  probability 
of  eetablishing  a  home. 

Henry  Egerton  had  never  known,  until  recently,  the  real  suffering  of 
being  poor.  He  wanted  no  longer  indulffenoe  for  himself ;  still  less  did 
his  pnde  or  his  ambition  point  towards  dispkiy ;  but  he  wanted  an  hon- 
orable maintenance,  and  the  position  and  stanaing  of  a  man  ;  he  wanted 
to  be  the  prop,  the  support,  the  protection  which  man  should  be  to  wo» 
man — ^not  to  be  the  supported  one  himself— -no,  not  even  though  the 
tenderness  which  his  many  wants  and  sufiierings  had  excited  was  the 
ahment,  the  luxury,  in  which  his  soul  delighted. 

It  bcMsame  then  the  firm  resolve  of  his  mind  that  his  secret  should  die 
with  him,  unlesa  he  could  accomplish  something  worthy  the  efforts  of  a 
man,  and  which  might  place  him  on  a  more  honorable  footing  with  the 
woman  whom  he  loved.  Kate  Staunton,  like  himself,  was  poor,  and  be 
almost  rejoiced  in  the  fact,  because  it  made  htm  more  her  equal ;  but  his 
own  means  had  dimimshed  so  rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of  his  staT 
in  England,  that  even  with  all  his  own  husbandiuff,  added  to  all  the  delH 
cate  but  careful  management  of  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  niece,  his  prospeela 
for  the  future  were  most  discouraging. 

It  was  evident  that  something  must  be  done,  and  done  by  himself,  if 
he  was  ever  to  indulge  a  hope  of  being  lifted  out  of  the  most  limited  and 
depressing  bondage  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  It  was  evident  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  enable  him  even  to  maintain  the  position  and  to 
aupport  the  influence  of  a  man  ;  and  as  increasing  physical  strength  gave 
force  and  distinctness  to  this  conviction,  the  absolute  necessity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  difficulties  which  on  the  other  appeared  sometimes 
and  not  unreasonably  to  throw  a  shade  of  impracticabiUty  over  the  at> 
tainment  of  his  wishes,  threat^ied  to  do  more  than  counteract  the  many 
restoring  influences  which  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  hb  constitntidi 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  the  first  to  suspect  that  there  was  more  in  the  nervovs 
excitement  and  ft^uent  depression  which  retarded  the  recovery  of  the 
invalid,  than  a  doctor's  skill  could  cure,  or  his  eye  discover ;  and  she 
used  e?ery  means  that  were  consistent  with  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy 
to  draw  him  out  into  that  degree  of  cd^ence  which  secmsd  abeolately 
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necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  At  last,  so  for  as  related  to 
his  poverty,  Henry  Egerton  spoke  freely,  but  no  £Euiher ;  and  it  wis 
jBgreed  upon  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Lee,  that  the  party  should  retan 
to  England,  and  that  he  should  then  apply  to  some  study  or  puradt,  ia 
order  to  fit  himself  for  sustaining  a  post  of  duty. 

And  all  this  was  to  be  done--done  in  uncertamty,  too,  before  he  ooold 
speak  on  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  his  heart.  It  was  to  be  done, 
and  endured  too,  by  a  poet, — a  creature  of  wild  and  passionate  enthusnon, 
who  had  never  been  able  to  sustain  with  patience  and  equanimity  em 
those  common  trials  which  *'  flesh  is  heir  to."  It  was,  indeed,  a  hud  un- 
lovely future  into  which  he  now  felt  doomed  to  look,  and  the  harder  to 
him  because  he  was  no  mere  youth,  but  had  attained  the  full  age  of  man- 
hood, and  had  to  enter  upon  its  stem  duties  with  all  the  disadvaatafes 
of  having  spent  his  early  years  in  the  luxurious  indulgence  oi  indolent  but 
poetic  dreams. 

But  for  the  encouragement  and  support  afforded  by  constant  associa- 
tion with  characters  of  a  sterling  moidd,  by  whom  laborious  effort,  man- 
liness, and  iadependence,  were  considered  more  honorable  than  any  mae 
worldly  advantages,  or  than  any  mere  selfish  gratification,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  purpose  wluch  at  times  animated  the  mind  of  Henry 
Egerton  woiild  have  died  away  as  a  momentary  impulse,  and  no  more. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  sink  into  nothingness  with  two  such  companions 
as  he  had  ever  by  his  side ;  and  he  determined,  at  last,  not  to  wait  until 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  but  even  now  to  attempt  some  steps 
towards  employment  which  might  prepare  the  way  for  commendog  a 
life  of  labor  and  duty  without  loss  of  time. 

In  calculating  his  own  capabilities,  the  mind  of  Henry  E^rton  rery 
naturally  turned  towards  a  literary  course.  He  was,  indeed,  fitted  for  no 
other,  nor  perhaps  in  any  respect  but  as  the  writer  of  indifferent  lyrics, 
was  he  fitted  for  that.  But  he  had  no  hope  now  from  poetry.  He  had 
tried  that  experiment,  writing,  as  he  fancied,  with  his  soul  in  his  words, 
and  the  result  bad  been  a  few  small  volumes,  which  had  never  paid  thdr 
own  way.  This  important  but  humiliating  fact  he  had  learned  from  a 
correspondence  with  the  publisher,  engaged  in  after  his  recovery,  and 
after  his  sister  had  ceased  to  act  as  the  medium  betwixt  him  and 
truth.  It  was  an  astounding  fact  at  first,  which  came  upon  him  like  a 
thunderbolt,  dealt  out  as  it  was  in  the  unflatterinflr  phraseology  of  "  the 
trade,''  and  rendered  a  little  more  in  the  rough,  with  the  design  of  ward- 
ing off  any  proposal  of  sale  of  copyright  winch  it  was  supposed  might 
not  be  unlikely  to  come  from  the  same  quarter.  But  it  was  a  wholesome 
truth,  nevertheless,  and  aided  essentially  the  bitters  administered  by  the 
physician  in  the  restoration  of  the  invalid. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  same  publishers,  but  to  another  party  that 
Henry  Egerton  addressed  himself ;  but,  imfortunately,  these  abo  had  a 
number  of  his  poems  on  hand,  and  scrupled  not  to  tell  him  they  had 
never  sold  one. 

Ah !  what  would  the  sensitive,  sufferer  not  have  given  to  have  been 
able  to  bum  up  and  utterly  consume  every  vestige  of  his  poetical  effu- 
sions, but  there  they  were  in  print — piles  upon  pUes  of  them  occupying 
unwelcome  space  in  shop  and  warehouse,  unsold  and  unsaleable  !  And 
yet  even  this  unpalatable  truth  it  is  better  to  know,  than  not  to  know ; 
nor  should  the  poet  take  it  ill  that  he  is  spared  the  expenditure  of  feeling 
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a  second  time  upon  that  which  no  other  mind  responds  to,  in  the  form 
which  he  has  chosen.  The  feeling  itself  remains  to  nim,  and  may  become 
more  precious  as  well  as  more  attractive  in  some  other.  Henceforward, 
then,  ho  knows  his  own  place  and  his  own  capability  better  than  he  did 
before.  He  knows,  at  least,  what  he  cannot  do,  and  that  is  a  point  of 
Tast  importance  gained. 

Henry  Egerton  was  determined  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  pui-pose  by 
one  disappointment.  His  simple  and  avowed  intention  was  to  seek  em- 
ployment of  any  kind  that  might  fall  within  the  compass  of  his  abilities. 
His  long  residence  abroad  prevented  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  sphere  of  literature  at  home,  but  he  had  some 
simple  and  very  humble  plans  of  his  own  which  he  ventured  to  suggest 
in  the  quarters  where  he  thought  them  most  likely  to  be  available.  Still 
the  same  answer  came  to  all  his  applications — "  Nothing  doing  in  that 
way." 

At  last,  however,  there  was  put  into  his  hands  a  letter  which  sparkled 
with  a  ray  of  hope.  There  was  a  kind  of  itinerary  to  be  made  up,  and 
it  was  thought  that,  as  a  traveUer,  he  might  assist  in  one  department  of 
this.  It  would  require  a  different  route  from  that  which  the  party  had 
purposed  to  take;  but,  after  consulting  with  his  companions,  Henry 
Egerton  accepted  the  proposal,  and  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  Alas ! 
poor  poet,  he  would  have  now  to  wnte  about  inns,  and  accommodations, 
prices  of  provisions,  distances  of  places,  public  conveyances,  and  all  those 
vulgar  items  upon  which  it  had  been  his  taste  and  his  habit  not  to  bestow 
a  single  thought ;  but  he  was  learning  lessons  of  life  in  a  new  school, 
and  neither  his  courage  nor  his  resolution  failed  him  in  this  undertaking. 

But  before  the  party  were  able  to  retrace  their  steps,  though  in  those 
lovely  regions  in  wnicli  it  is  so  great  a  luxury  to  linger,  there  were  other 
changes  destined  to  take  place,  and  destined  also  to  throw  a  widely  dif- 
ferent aspect  over  the  prospects  of  some. 

There  are  elysian  spots  in  the  bosom  of  those  mountains  which  form 
the  great  boundary  line  between  France  and  Spain,  of  such  imposing 
loveliness  as  make  pictures  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  dwelt 
among  them  never  to  be  forgotten — never  to  be  even  slightly  effaced  by 
the  aUer  passages  of  a  long  life.  There  are  green  knolls  rising  up  in 
these  Arcadian  valleys — little  mounds  of  velvet  verd^r?,  where  the  trav- 
eller may  lie  upon  the  grass  and  listen  to  the  sound  of  lulling  waters  be- 
neath the  shade  of  chestnut-groves ;  and,  pleased  with  the  fairy  .Hke 
enchantment  which  brings  within  his  very  touch  all  tints  and  lines,  and 
images  of  beauty,  he  may  look  up,  and  then  behold  the  glorious  magni- 
ficence of  wild  mountain  scenery,  stretching,  as  it  were,  through  immeas- 
urable space  from  earth  to  heaven — the  far-off  peaks  like  pinnacles  ol 
gold  in  the  rich  sunlights— the  aerial  tinting  of  those  lofty  summits  swell- 
ing into  waves  of  splendor,  now  tipped  with  misty  foam,  now  dark  with 
the  deep  majesty  of  rolling  clouds.  Other  mountains  roav  have  their 
cliaracteristics — the  snows,  the  crags,  the  deep  defiles,  the  nven  summit, 
and  dark  declivity  ;  but  amongst  these,  there  m  a  clearness,  a  minuteness 
in  the  features  of  their  beauty,  so  exquisite  as  scarcely  to  seem  as  if  it 
was  of  earth ;  for  whether  the  eye  ranges  far  up  among  the  craggy 
heights,  where  rests  the  lonely  shepherd-boy  upon  the  edge  of  the  sharp 
precipice  cutting  the  asure  sky— sitting  in  solitude,  and  singing  to  the 
tlooka  thai  gnme  around  hit  feeU— all  dwindled  into  tiny  specln  of  white, 
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and  yet  all  clearly  to  be  seen  and  counted  on  the  velvet  award ;  or  wheUi* 
er  descending  miles  from  this  far-off,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  unapproaek* 
able  sublimity,  the  eye  looks  downwards-— down,  perhaps,  into  the  bed 
of  some  tremendous  torrent,  raging  along  its  riven  course,  with  dash  of 
foaming  cataract,  or  here  and  there  with  gentle  swell  of  crystal  waters— 
always  crystal  in  their  myriad  forms  and  currents— whether  the  eye 
traces  these  swelling  streams  amongst  the  feathery  sprays  of  t^ider  but 
luxuriant  plants,  now  hidden,  but  for  the  perpetual  murmuring,  and  now 
glancing  forth  like  lightnine  down  the  rugged  precipice ;  whichever  nj 
the  ?ye  may  turn,  even  to  Uie  shepherd's  cot,  with  the  goats  coming  homt 
at  milkinff-time,  all  b  beauty ;  and  aU,  to  those  who  have  well  known 
and  dearly  loved  these  scenes  and  their  associations  have  become  a  part 
of  their  existence,  not  to  be  struck  out  of  memory  by  any  after  chai^e^ 
or  different  aspect  of  the  path  of  life. 

Our  travellers  were  not  insensible  to  the  innumerable  charms  which 
mingled  in  the  scenery  around  them.  They  were  perhaps  more  than 
usually  susceptible  of  enjoyment  derived  from  such  a  source;  and 
while  all  concurred  in  the  necessity  which  tore  them  away,  they  entered 
with  the  deeper  feeling  into  some  of  those  last  Imffering  looks  which  val- 
leys,  streams,  and  mountains,  often  claim  from  tnose  who  make  ix  find 
their  home  and  sweet  companionship  with  nature. 

Seated  one  day  upon  a  grassy  mound,  such  as  has  been  described,  and 
sheltered  by  a  wide-spreading  walnut-tree,  the  party  rested  on  their  joiir* 
ney  through  the  hour  of  noon.  From  the  situation  they  had  chosen,  the 
winding  course  of  the  only  road  which  tracked  that  mountain  pass,  with 
its  accompanying  torrent  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley,  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  for  some  distance  ;  and  every  speck  upon  the  road,  especially 
every  thing  that  looked,  like  a  wandering  traveller,  formed  a  subject  for 
idle  and  sometimes  playful  comment,  and  surmbe  as  to  its  nature  and  its 
destination. 


"  I  do  believe,"  said  Kate  Staunton,  '*  that  yon  gray  object  in  the  di 
tance,  b  the  postman  from  B ." 

"  How  much  will  you  give  me  for  a  letter  of  good  news  ?"  said  Doro- 
thy, who  now  made  one  of  the  party. 

"  He  wears  a  red  sash,"  said  Henry  Egerton.  **  The  peasants  here 
wear  blue ;  b  that  a  good  omen  or  a  bad  one  ?" 

"  Good,  I  should  think,"  said  Kate.  "  At  least  I  will  interpret  it  sa 
Now,  aunt,  we  must  wait  until  this  point  is  decided.  I  will  run  down  to 
the  village,  for  I  have  a  fancy  that  yon  man  b  bringing  letters,  and  you 
know  we  wbhed  them  to  be  directed  to  us  at  B ." 

''  As  you  Uke,"  replied  Mrs.  Lee.  "  But  I  should  think  you  need 
hardly  fatigue  yourself  to  go.  There  b  a  shepherd-boy  who  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do ;  or  his  father  who  looks  a  little  more  trustworthy. 
I  dare  say  he  will  be  glad  enoueh  to  do  your  bidding  for  a  trifle." 

Arrangements  were  soon  made  for  dbpatching  their  messi^e  to  the 
village,  and  the  party  now  directed  their  attention  to  the  sheep-track  by 
which  the  shepherd  descended,  and  along  which  they  could  hear  the 
clattering  oi  his  wooden  shoes  upon  the  rocks,  long  after  he  had  disap- 
pe<ired  from  their  sight  behind  a  craggy  precipice,  which  liid  the  village 
from  their  view. 

It  was  rather  tantalizing  to  lose  sight  of  the  postman  as  he  neared  this 
place ;  more  especially  as  the  travellers,  or  at  least  the  more  imnginfitrr 
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of  them,  had  worked  themselves  up  to  the  bdief  that  eome  eventful 
tidinffs  were  actually  contained  in  the  bag  which  he  wore  strapped  across 
his  shoulders ;  and  the  very  disappearance  of  this  interesting  receptacle 
seemed  to  throw  an  additional  shade  of  uncertainty  over  wluit  it  might 
contain. 

Had  the  experience  of  these  eager  watchers  been  like  that  of  the 
writer  of  this  story,  they  would  have  arrived  at  the  sage  conclusion,  not 
only  that  "  watched  water  never  boils,'*  but  that  an  expected  letter  never 
comes.  But  in  all  probability  their  reasoning  powers  had  been  lesa 
philosophically  employed,  for  th^  soon  began  to  strain  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  sheep-track,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  shepherd  return 
with  some  important  budget  in  his  hana. 

**  Here  he  is  at  last,"  exclaimed  Henry  Bgerton,  springing  from  the 

enound,  after  they  had  waited,  as  they  thought,  a  most  unreasonable 
ngth  of  time. 

"  He  brings  nothing  with  him,"  observed  Dorothy. 

*'  He  has  the  letters  in  his  pocket,"  said  Kate.  **  I>on't  you  see  ibal 
he  wants  one  hand  for  his  staff,  and  the  other  to  help  him  in  clambering 
up  the  rocks  ?" 

"  I  see  no  symptom  of  letters  yet,*'  said  Mrs.  Lee ;  but  she  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  when  the  man^  having  approached  nearer,  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  thick  packet,  which  he  presented  to  that  hidy,  at  the  same 
time  demanding  an  amount  of  payment  more  than  commensurate  with 
the  expectations  of  the  party. 

"  It  is  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  handing  the  letter  to  Kate,  who^  smi* 
ling  as  she  took  it,  exclaimed,  **  Now,  what  will  you  give  me  for  my  g^ood 
news  V 

Even  ^ood  news,  however,  has  sometimes  a  startling  effect ;  and  not- 
withstanding nil  Kate  Staunton's  acknowledged  or  pretended  anticipa- 
tions of  something  pleasant,  her  hands  trembled  as  she  unfolded  the  pa- 
per, and  her  eyes  glanced  hastily  to  Henry  Egerton,  as  if  to  see  whetoer 
he  was  sympathizing  in  her  agitation. 

But  Henry  Egerton  had  retired  to  a  short  distance  from  the  party,  and 
leaning  thoughtfully  against  the  stem  of  a  tree,  remained  with  folded 
arms  m  the  fixed  attitude  of  one  who  feels  to  be  separated  from  the  so- 
cial intercourse  of  those  amongst  whom  some  Uvely  and  stirring  emotiott 
is  passing  from  heart  to  heart,  and  animating  every  countenance. 

Kate  was  now  buried  in  her  letters.  As  she  glanced  rapidly  down  the 
pages,  she  grew  silent,  and  her  cheek  often  flushed,  and  as  often  faded, 
while  her  lips  were  trembling,  and  yet  forcibly  compressed.  At  last  she 
exclaimed,  **  Aunt,  dear  aunt  I  come  near  to  me.  I  caimot  bear  this— 
indeed  I  cannot." 

Mrs.  Lee  was  not  slow  to  place  her  supporting  arms  aroimd  her  niece, 
and  as  the  words  of  the  letter  seemed  to  be  fading  from  her  view,  for  she 
dropped  one  page  after  another,  Mrs.  Lee  asked  permission  to  read  the 
papers,  to  which  Kate  willingly  consented,  and  as  she  did  so,  sat  down 
herself  beside  Dorothy  upon  the  root  of  a  tree  which  grew  beside  then, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  m 
tears. 

"  It  is  not  bad  news,  surely,"  said  Dorothv,  speaking  softly,  yet  ear- 
nestly ;  for  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  eovld  be  the  canst 
of  this  emotion 
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''  Ah !  no,  no/'  replied  Kate ;  ''  but  it  is  almost  worse  thaa  bad.  It 
eomes  only  to  myself,  and  I  neither  deserved  nor  wished  for  it.  It  shovld 
have  been  Arnold's,  not  mine." 

"  Is  he  quite  forgotten  ?''  asked  Dorothy ;  '*  for  I  suppose  I  am  right 
in  imagining  an  accession  of  property  V* 

**  1  hope  not,"  replied  Kate ;  **  but  so  iiEur  as  I  have  read,  {here  is  no 
mention  c^  Arnold." 

*'  Look  at  Mrs.  Lee,"  easclaimed  Dorothy.  **  I  am  awe  she  has  dit- 
covered  something  pleasant  for  her  son." 

"  What  is  it,  aunt  ?"  said  Kate,  and  she  rose  from  ber  low  seat,  imd 
again  took  up  the  papers. 

It  was  indeed  true,  as  Dorothy  had  supposed,  that  Kate  was  not  the 
only  partaker  in  that  unexpected  happiness ;  for  happiness  it  was,  and 
happiness  it  had  a  right  to  be,  to  wose  whose  hearta  were  true,  and 
warm,  and  sought  no  satisfaction  for  themselves  which  would  sot  be 
more  than  doubled  by  sharing  with  others. 

The  letters  which  excited  such  extraordinary  interest  had  brought  in- 
telligence of  the  final  arrangement  of  old  Michael  Staunton's  property, 
which  was  specified  in  the  will  as  being  to  take  place  in  the  space  of  five 
years  after  his  death.  To  the  impartial  observation,  judgment,  and  integ- 
rity of  Mr.  Langton  and  Margaret,  much  had  been  left»  as  regarded  tlus 
arrangement*  The  object  oi  the  delay  had  been  to  afford  time  for  the  test 
of  character,  and  both  the  parties  most  interested  were  to  be  attentively 
observed,  without  the  knowledge  that  they  were  so>  and  without  any 
idea  on  their  part  that  they  had  any  further  concern  in  the  Hatherstoae 
property. 

In  the  high  principles  and  general  character  of  his  grand-daughter, 
Michael  Staunton  felt  the  greatest  confidence,  and  in  addition  to  tbis  he 
entertained  for  her  a  more  than  common  personal  attachment,  amounting 
to  the  love  of  a  father  ;  but  her  unfortunate  decision  respecting  the  com- 
panion of  her  future  life,  was  the  one  condemning  fact  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  her  being  intrusted  with  the  Hatherstone  property.  That 
fact  removed,  and  she  was  in  many  respects  the  exact  person  in  whose 
hands  he  would  desire  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  standing  in  his  place, 
and  fulfilling  the  many  duties  towards  bis  friends,  and  the  neighborhood 
in  general,  especially  the  poorer  class  of  the  community,  which  he  had 
never  been  sfow  to  perform.  Kate  Staimton  was,  in  his  opinion,  and  as 
he  chose  to  designate  her  kind  of  merit — "  honest ;"  and  that  was  worth 
a  world  of  lighter  and  more  ornamental  qualities  to  him. 

With  regard  to  Arnold  Lee,  he  was  more  prejudiced,  in  consequence 
of  some  trifiing  accidents  which  had  produced  an  unfavorable,  butindeUUe 
impression  upon  his  mind.  Here,  however,  he  and  Margaret  were  at 
issue  ;  and  this  subject  constituted  a  point  of  difference  upon  which  they 
held  more  disputes  than  upon  any  other,  because  it  was  almost  the  only 
one  which  Margaret  refused  to  giie  up,  knowing  as  she  did  that  her  per- 
severing efforts  were  on  the  side  of  justice.  Arnold  therefore  was  lo 
share  with  his  cousin  the  test  of  time  ;  for  such  was  the  respect  enter- 
tained by  Michael  Staunton  for  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  and  such  his  con- 
fidence in  her  impartial  and  unbiased  feeling  in  a  case  of  right  and 
wrong,  that  in  spite  of  his  own  prejudices,  he  could  not  avoid  a  secret 
leaning  towards  her  convictions,  and  he  therefore  left  in  her  hands,  with^ 
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out  fear,  the  power  of  acting  jointly  with  Mr.  Laigtoo  according  to  theii 
mutual  convictions.  > 

Thu8»  then,  Arnold  was  to  become  the  inheritor  of  a  large  amount  of 
property  derived  from  the  Hatherstone  estate,  while  Kate,  as  the  onlj 
child  of  Mr.  Staunton's  only  son,  was  to  hold  possession  of  the  house  and 
lands  at  Uatkerstone.  People  said  on  «very  hand,  when  they  beard  this 
intelligence,  that  she  ought  to  marry  her  cousin,  and  so  reunite  tha 
whole ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  Kate  and  her  counn  thought  otherwise. 

**  I  shall  never  know  what  to  do  with  myself,'*  was  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  Kate  Staunton,  when  the  papers  had  been  re-read,  and  more 
fully  expUioed  by  her  aunt  '^  Do  you  think  I  shall  V*  said  she,  appeal- 
ing to  Henry  Egerton,  who  still  maintained  his  position  beside  the  tree 
against  which  he  leaned,  not  so  far  distant  but  that  he  must  have  heard 
and  understood  what  was  going  on. 

But  his  countenance  was  turned  away  as  Kate  approached,  and  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  to  him  some  of  the  contents  of  her 
letters,  for  she  thought  he  could  not  be  acquainted  with  them.  Stilly 
however,  he  looked  away — ^far  away  into  tke  distance— -and  still  he  bore 
upon  his  fine  countenance  an  expression  of  such  intense  and  absorbing 
melancholy,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  bear  to  see  him  thus  afiFected,  a( 
a  time  of  rejoicing ;  and  gently  placing  her  arm  within  his,  as  she  had  se 
often  been  accustomed  to  support  him  during  the  time  of  his  fieebleneat 
And  suffering,  slie  would  have  led  him  back  to  rejoin  the  party. 

Henry  £gerton  shook  off  the  hand  which  had  been  so  kindly  extended 
towards  him — not  in  anger — far  from  it ;  for  though  his  eyes  were  still 
turned  away,  Kate  could  too  plainly  see  Uiat  they  were  filled  with  tears, 
and  that  his  lips  were  quivering  with  an  emotion  for  which  he  found  ne 
fvords. 

"  You  will  netum  with  us  ?''  said  Kate. 

"  No,'*  said  he.  ''  Mine  is  a  very  different  destiny  from  yours.  The 
fliistress  of  Hatherstone  is  now  as  far  removed  from  the  poor  printer's 
agent,  as  if  the v  occupied  two  different  planets." 

''  Hush  r*  said  Eoite,  lifting  up  her  finger,  and  looking  scarcely  less  sad 
than  serious.  "  Never  say  uiat  to  me,  again.  As  the  mistress  of  Hatk* 
erstone,  what  shall  I  be  but  Kate  Staunton,  still  ?  If  I  were  mistress  ef 
the  world,  I  iihould  be  the  same — to  you — to  every  one.*' 

**  Ah !  that  may  be,*'  said  Henry  Egerton,  **  but  it  does  not  follow  thai 
I,  for  one,  should  feel  you  to  be  the  same." 

**  Mr.  Egerton/'  said  Kate,  ''  these  feelings  are  not  worthy  of  voo,  and 
the  less  hokL  they  take  both  of  y-our  mind  and  mine,  the  beiter  it  will  be 
lor  us  both.  What  shall  I  be  as  the  mistress  of  Hatherstone,  which  I 
was  not  iK'fore,  in  heart,  in  character,  in  real  wortli  ?  What  will  you  be 
but  an  honorable  man,  and  a  gentleman,  when  you  have  fulfilled  your 
present  eqgagement?  You  are  that  now,  and  you  will  be  so  ever,  wil 
you  not  T*  And  ahe  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  could  not  refuse  to 
4ake. 

"  I  know  you  will,"  she  continued.  '*  A  determined,  upright,  kai^* 
pendent  man,  too ;  and  as  such,  with  all  your  intellectual  attainments^ 
you  stand  the  equal  of  the  proudest  lady  in  the  land." 

Henry  Egerton  stioolf.  his  head,  and  smiled  bitterly. 

*'  Never  nuiid,"  said  Kate,  in  the  wannth  of  her  eloquence.  "  If  ihe 
iady  thinks  so,  surely  that  is  enough.'* 
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'    '<  Would  the  lady  think  so  V*  asked  Heniy  Egerton,  and  as  he  looked 
intently  into  the  face  of  his  companion^  his  smile  became  leas  sad. 

E^ate  was  covered  with  confusion.  She  knew  not  what  she  had  said, 
nor  what  she  meant  to  say.  What  she  did  say  afterwards,  perhaps  no 
one  knew ;  but  from  that  hour  Henry  Egertoa  became  aa  altered  man. 
From  that  hour  he  had  hope-<-«  hope  that  supported  him  under  all  hk 
labors,  and  they  were  incessant,  and  must  hare  been  at  <me  time  of  his 
life  humiliating  to  a  spirit  such  as  his.  But  they  were  now  performed 
without  reluctance,  almost  without  weariness,  because  he  knew  Uiat  by 
this  exercise  of  p^-severing  effort,  he  was  rendering  himself  more  worthy 
of  esteem,  and  gaining  for  himself  the  only  kind  of  distinetioa  wludi  Kate 
Staunton  would  really  value. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

And  now  we  must  turn  again  to  old  familiar  Hatberstone,  for  there  k 
bustle  and  excitement  there.  Workmen  are  passing  to  and  fro  along  Uie 
hall,  and  hammering  in  wide  parlors,  with  little  reverence  for  the  carved 
oak,  the  elaborate  ornaments,  or  the  grinnmg  monsters  that  look  out  firom 
cornice  and  pilaster,  as  if  they  laughed  at  tune,  and  all  the  varied  whims 
of  passing  generations,  themselves  more  whimsical  than  any.  The  mis- 
tress of  Hatberstone  has  now  enough  to  do  to  keep  them  from  disfigure- 
ment, and  here  a  sheltering  vail  is  cast,  and  there  a  wrapper  of  coarser 
texture,  from  which  the  monsters,  still  partially  seen,  appear  to  peep,  and 
grin,  and  make  mockery  oi  what  is  going  on,  with  more  bolouiess  and 
vivacity  than  before. 

But  what  is  all  this  preparation  for  ? — and  is  the  faithful  Margaret 
still  mistress  of  Hatberstone  ?  Of  her  own  chosen  portion  of  it,  unques- 
tionably she  is— of  her  low  sitting-room,  with  its  glass  door  opening  upon 
the  terrace,  and  of  h^  flower-garden,  with  its  perpetual  fountain  shower- 
ing down  its  glittering  spray,  the  same  through  summer's  heat  and  win- 
ter's cold — ^the  same  with  the  exulting  laughter  of  gladness  and  joy  re- 
flected in  its  sparkling  bosom,  and  with  the  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret 
dropped  m  to  mingle  and  lose  themselves  and  their  bittemess  amongst 
its  waters. 

All  this  is  Margaret's,  as  much  or  more  than  ever  her  own  inalienable 
right ;  but  the  long  unfrequented  portion  of  the  house  seems  now  as  if 
about  to  pass  into  other  hands,  and  to  be  preparing  for  new  occupants. 
Any  one  observing  the  operations  there,  would  think  the  family  must  be 
large  and  numerous  in  its  branches,  for  which  that  habitation  is  preparing. 
Not  that  any  great  amount  of  costliness  or  elegance  marks  those  pnepa- 
rations,  but  here  and  there  a  snug  little  sitting-room  is  being  portioned 
off,  with  its  quiet  chamber  of  convenient  access---here  a  library,  and  there 
a  work-room,  or  a  small  chamber  with  its  oriel  window  looking  out  upon 
the  waving  woods  and  cornfields,  all  which  the  peculiar  stmctare  of 
that  ancient  edifice  affords  in  plenty  and  perfection,  without  infringement 
upon  the  dignity  and  privacy  of  the  main  body  of  the  building,  where 
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the  rooms  are  more  spacious,  and  the  style  of  fomiture  and  embellish- 
ment is  at  once  tasteful,  dignified,  and  imposing. 

While  all  this  b  going  on,  there  is  the  quiet  gentlemanly  figure  of  a 
somewhat  aged  man— or  rather,  a  man  bent  by  care,  and  enfeebled  by 
a  long  acquaintance  with  anxiety  and  sorrow,  perhaps  more  than  by  age 
•^there  is  this  figure  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  every  apartment  of  the 
house,  except  in  Margaret's,  for  no  one  thinks  of  strolling  idly  there— 
sometimes  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  watching  with  placid  countenance  the 
various  operations  that  are  going  on,  and  sometimes  actually  smiling  to 
himself,  with  a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction  in  the  many  thoughts  which 
crowd  upon  his  mind,  for  he  is  at  peace  now.  Yes,  poor  Mr.  Ashley  is 
at  peace  with  the  world,  with  himself,  and  with  his  Ood. 

That  one  good  resolution — perhaps  the  humble  childlike  prayer  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  in  his  expe- 
rience. He  could  never  have  been  a  strong  man.  '  It  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture to  be  so ;  but  he  was  bom  to  be  a  trusting  man — a  man  of  tender, 
confiding,  and  afifectionate  heart.  All  these,  his  better  feelings,  had  been 
checked,  \io1ated,  abused ;  but  all  these  it  was  within  the  power  of  that 
religion  which  he  embraced,  to  gather  back  again  from  ruin  and  confu- 
sion, to  combine,  to  purify,  to  strengthen,  and  to  re-establish,  as  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  a  happier  life. 

That  good  resolution  made  in  the  very  depths  of  hb  humiliation  and 
distress,  was  followed  by  others  of  even  greater  importance  to  himself. 
From  his  low  earnest  prayer  on  the  night  when  it  was  uttered,  he  had 
arisen  like  one  whose  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened  to  the  light  of  day, 
after  the  darkness  of  a  long,  long  night — to  the  gladness  and  the  rejoic- 
ing of  summer's  noon  of  beauty,  after  a  winter  that  seemed  to  have  no 
end  to  its  dreariness — no  mitigation  of  its  storms. 

There  is  no  medicine  to  a  mind  diseased,  no  balm  to  a  wounded  soul, 
no  restorative  to  a  worn-out  nature,  like  that  of  forming  a  good  resolu- 
tion, and  acting  upon  it  without  hesitation  or  delay  ;  for  where  the  phy. 
sical  or  mental  constitution,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  where  both  have 
become  enfeebled  togetlicr,  delay  brings  doubt;  doubt,  uncertaintv  of 
purpose ;  and  uncertainty  of  purpose,  irresolution  and  defeat  Mr.  Ash- 
ley had  the  advantage  in  the  forming  of  his  resolution  of  being  associated 
with  one  whose  character  could  not  endure  delay.  Naturally  impatient, 
self-willed,  and  rapid  in  action  as  well  as  in  determination,  Dorotny  was 
the  very  person  to  keep  a  weaker  nature  up  to  the  inspiriting  point  from 
whence  issue  purposes,  it  may  be  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  but  H'om  whence 
action  of  one  land  or  another  must  of  necessity  come. 

But  there  was  a  still  higher  advantage  than  that  of  any  human  help, 
which  attended  the  good  resolution  of  this  poor,  weak,  suffering  man.  It 
was  mode  in  humility  of  soul,  in  abject  consciousness  of  his  own  inability 
to  lift  himself  out  of  the  depths  into  which  he  had  fallen ;  and  it  was 
attended  with  earnest  supplications  for  that  assistance  from  a  higher 
source,  without  which  he  had  no  hope  of  maintaining  even  a  momentary 
stand  against  the  temptations  to  which  his  weak  nature  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  yield. 

Thus,  then,  it  was,  that  he  became  a  wiser,  a  better,  and  a  happier 
being — that  he  shook  off  the  degradation  and  shame  of  his  former  nature-* 
that  he  stood  forth  as  a  man ;  and  feeling  and  acknowledging  his  con- 
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stitadooal  weakness,  refused  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  be  triad 
again  by  tlie  same  temptations  under  which  he  had  fallen. 

Thus  it  was,  that  Mr.  Ashley  gradually  assimied  again  the  cbaiucter 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  Why  should  he  not  ?  Bis  creditors  were 
paid,  his  miserable  and  degrading  habits  were  left  ofiL  Nothing  remained 
to  him  of  his  former  self,  but  the  bitter  memory  of  the  past,  and  that 
was  most  wholesome  in  its  bitterness,  because  it  kept  him  humble,  fear* 
ful,  dependent,  and  trusting  for  every  hope  he  now  enjoyed  upon  a 
source  of  power  and  a  fountain  of  goodness  far  beyond  himself.  Why 
should  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  and  rejoice  with  those  who  were  glad  ? 
— why,  above  all,  should  he  not  have  ready  a  heart- warm  welcome  for 
those  who  had  been  kind  and  true  to  him  in  the  depths  of  his  degrada- 
tion and  misery  ?  Yes,  he,  above  all  others,  had  cause  to  look  up,  and 
smile,  when  he  heard  that  Kate  Staunton  was  returning,  and  when  he 
watched  those  preparations  going  on,  that  were  designed  to  honor  her 
welcome  as  the  lady  of  Hatherstone. 

Nor  was  there  wanting  the  gladness  of  many  other  hearts  in  this  wel- 
come ;  for  Kate  was,  as  she  deserved  to  be,  a  favorite  with  all ;  with 
servants  and  dependents,  as  well  as  with  friends  of  her  own  grade ;  for 
all  knew  they  should  find  in  her,  a  protector  of  their  rights,  a  sharer  in 
their  joys,  and  a  sympathizer  in  their  sorrows.  No  partial  favor,  no 
preference  over  others,  was  calculated  upon  by  any  ;  consequently,  there 
were  no  artful  or  underhand  means  so  much  as  dreamed  of  beforehand, 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  her.  Consideration  and  strict  justice  were 
more  lasting  benefits  than  favor,  and  upon  these  they  counted  with  the 
utmost  certainty. 

But  what  were  the  people  talking  about,  who  had  settled  it  in  their 
minds  that  Arnold  Lee  and  his  cousin  Elate  were  to  be  united  in  marriage, 
as  well  as  in  the  joint  proprietorship  of  their  grandfather's  property  ? 
Some  said,  "it  woiUd  come  about  yet,"  and  that  "the  neighborhood 
would  see.*'  Others  said,  "  it  ought  to  be  ;"  and  others  shook  their  wise 
heads,  and  said,  "  it  was  a  pity  it  should  not.*' 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  so  too ;  but  in  the  outset  we  were  pledged 
to  write  a  story  of  truth  in  its  representations,  if  not  in  its  absolute  facts, 
and  when  ever,  we  would  ask,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  did  two  sttck 
persons,  marry  ?  No  ;  marriage  seems  to  have  a  more  benevolent  pur- 
pose than  that  of  uniting  two  persons  equally  good,  prudent,  and  noble- 
hearted,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  nothmg  but  happy  ;  and  thus 
it  links  for  the  most  part,  opposite  natures,  the  strong  with  the  feeble, 
and  so  forth,  in  order  that  the  higher  and  the  better  character  may  benefit 
the  weaker  and  the  less  advanced  in  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  thus, 
out  of  this  benevolent  system,  no  doubt  the  adage  has  arisen,  that  in 
marriage,  "  people  affect  their  opposites." 

In  this  respect,  however,  Arnold  Lee  had  no  benevolence  prepense^ 
Ho  was,  in  fact,  too  busy,  and  at  present  too  usefully  employed,  to  think 
either  of  making  himself  a  home,  or  of  sharing  it  with  any  one.  That  he 
should  have  stepped  into  Mr.  Dalrymple*s  business  can  be  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise, seeing  that  it  was  entirely  through  his  efficient  agency  that  the  affair 
of  the  trial  was  decided  favorably  for  the  engineer.  Beyond  this,  however, 
such  had  been  the  weight  of  sterling  rectitude,  industry,  and  general 
worth  of  character  thrown  undesignedly  into  the  scale  by  Arnold  him* 
self,  that,  coupled  with  his  success — which,  indeed,  was  one   of  the 
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secrets  of  his  popularity — ^he  sprang  at  once  into  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  public,  and  became  an  important  and  an  honored  man. 

Another  great  secret  still  more  conducive  to  his  popularity,  was  derel- 
oped  in  his  accession  of  property ;  so  that  at  the  time  the  old  hall  at 
Hatherscone  was  undergoing  preparations  for  its  new  mistress,  Arnold 
Lee  might,  had  he  desired  it,  have  been  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  town  of  M . 

In  Mr.  Dalrymple  he  would  scarcely  have  found  a  competitor,  for  the 
very  identity  of  that  individual  seemed  to  have  faded  away  from  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  having  merged  in  the  greater  and  more  obvious  identity 
of  Mrs.  Patten,  his  wife.  The  very  spirit  of  the  man  seemed  to  have 
died  within  him,  so  that  one  thing  and  then  another  glided  out  of  hit 
grasp,  until  nothing  but  his  gold  was  left.  No  popularity,  no  honor,  no 
distinction — nothing  but  hard  and  shining  gold ;  and  that  was  to  makt 
the  pillow  for  his  weary  head  through  the  long  season  of  old  age. 

In  this  manner,  the  business  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  office,  and  the  ad- 
joining house,  were,  in  process  of  time,  made  over  to  Arnold  Lee.  As  for 
old  Bridget,  she  knew  not  what  to  make  of  so  many  changes.  Change 
was  change  to  her,  under  whatever  favorable  aspect  it  might  oome; 
and  it  always  implied  a  kind  of  uprooting  and  uncertainty  which  she 
grew  less  and  ^less  prepared  to  bear ;  but  as  Miss  Dalrymple  still  re- 
mained a  fixture,  and  declared  her  determination  not  to  leave  the  prem- 
ises, Bridget  also  indulged  in  the  satisfactory  conviction  that  she  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  ;  for  the  prospect  of  changing  her  residence,  even 
for  the  most  privil^ed  lot  on  earth,  would  have  had  more  terrors  than 
attractions  for  her. 

Had  Miss  Dalrymple  had  to  deal  with  a  different  landlord,  her  abili^ 
to  maintain  her  position  might  have  been  disputed  ;  but  Arnold  Lee  wea 
not  a  man  to  hold  a  contest  of  such  a  nature  with  a  single  and  almost 
unfriended  woman.  The  house,  moreover,  was  of  little  consequence  to 
him,  as  his  time  became  more  and  more  occupied  with  public  business ; 
and  with  his  growing  reputation  his  calls  were  so  numerous  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  a  residence  in  any  particular  place  could  have 
existed  only  as  a  name  to  him. 

It  was  therefore  as  a  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  earth,  that  the  intel- 
ligence reached  him  of  the  final  disposal  of  Michael  Staunton's  prop- 
erty. Besides  the  advantages  of  influence  and  position  which  this  acces- 
sion of  property  reasonably  promised,  it  is  possible  that  it  just  came  hi 
time  to  save  him  from  a  peril  which  he  had  not  perceived,  but  by  which, 
in  thousands  of  similar  cases,  a  fine  character  has  become  merged  in  that 
of  a  mere  business  machine ;  and  a  noble  heart  swallowed  up  m  the  law. 
ful,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary  pursuit  of  the  means  of  Uving. 

Arnold  Lee  had  no  one  to  rcl v  upon  but  himself ;  naturally  independ* 
ent,  and  more  than  commonly  m  earnest  in  whatever  he  undertook,  he 
gave  himself,  with  almost  his  whole  being,  to  the  accomplishment  of  thoae 
plans  which  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  forming  and  carrying  out,  witk 
promptness,  energy,  and  success.  It  seemed  to  be  the  natural  8U:f>tenance 
of  his  life  to  act  thus ;  and  to  act  with  rapidity  and  effect  with  such  ad- 
vantages as  now  lay  before  him,  might  evidently  be  the  means  of  placing 
in  his  hands  what  every  one  around  him  was  strugizling  to  obtain — what 
the  world  was  panting  jfor,  and  what  men  whom  he  looked  upon  as  stand- 
ing at  a  vast  elevation  above  himaelf*  both  lived  and  died  for. 
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Here,  then,  was  his  temptation — to  compete  in  the  race-*to  stmggk 
in  the  arena ;  and  finally  to  conquer,  and  to  win  the  prize.  And  would 
not  Uiat  he  precious  gold — would  not  that  be  a  glorious  distinction,  which 
he  should  obtain  for  himself — alone,  and  unaided  ? 

Here  was  Arnold's  temptation,  and  it  was  very  strong.  Not  beeaose 
he  loved  wealth,  or  was  emulous  of  distinction  merely  as  such,  but  he 
naturally  exulted  in  mastering  difficulties,  in  bending  means  and  circum- 
stances to  his  will,  and  in  rising  superior  to  the  impediments  that  would 
be  likely  to  baffle  the  efforts,  and  hinder  the  progress,  of  less  adventurous 
and  determined  men. 

Engaged  in  these  purstiits,  and  plunging  every  day  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  conflict,  from  which  he  had  every  reasonable  hope  of  coming  out 
•a  conqueror,  Ajmold  Lee  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
he  was  already  a  man  of  property,  if  not  of  absolute  wealth ;  for  the  five 
years  of  careful  economy  at  Hatherstone,  had  rendered  his  share  in  the 
bequest  of  his  grandfather  a  fortune  of  no  inconsiderable  amount 

The  first  thought  which  struck  the  mind  of  Arnold  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  was,  that  he  had  no  longer  any  absolute  necessity  for  pursu- 
ing the  course  in  which  he  had  so  successfully  embarked ;  and  it  was 
scarcely  singular  that  to  a  mind  like  his,  this  emotion  should  be  attended 
with  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  and  r^^t  "  Nothing  to  do," 
were  words  which  seemed,  for  some  subsequent  weeks,  to  be  written 
upon  every  object  to  which  his  eyes  were  directed. 

"  Nothinc'  to  do,"  he  said  to  himself  oftener  than  the  day.  **  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  exist ;  and  yet  by  withdrawing  myself  from  business,  I 
shall  make  way  for  those  who  are  in  greater  need  than  myself.  I  cannot 
plead  the  excuse  of  working  solely  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
ior  the  work  will  be  done,  whether  I  do  it  or  not.  Some  poor  fellow 
may  step  into  my  place  who  is  now  borne  down,  and  is  struggling  for  his 
very  life,  as  I  once  struggled ;  why  should  I  stand  in  his  way  ?" 

Half  convinced  by  these  arguments,  Arnold  took  time  to  reflect ;  and 
irhile  he  paused,  and  looked  around  him,  his  busy  and  discerning  mind 
was  soon  able  to  discover  sources  of  interest,  and  fields  of  honorable  oc- 
cupation, which  it  would  be  both  lawful  and  agreeable  to  cultivate  for 
the  advantage  of  others,  if  not  exactly  calculated  to  benefit,  still  less  to 
enrich  himself. 

To  an  energetic  and  benevolent  mind  these  are  never  wanting ;  and 
therefore  to  such,  life  never  can  be  insipid,  valueless,  or  dull ;  and  Ar- 
nold, to  his  own  surprise,  found  each  succeeding  day  more  busy  than  the 
last. 

At  present  there  was  Hatherstone  to  think  about  There  was  Margaret 
to  assist,  the  return  of  his  cousin  Kate  to  prepare  for ;  and,  what  was 
more  to  him,  the  return  of  his  mother.  In  all  this,  Mr.  Langton  and  Ar- 
nold were  the  principal  agents,  advisers,  aiul  directors ;  so  that  Margaret 
had  only  the  executive  department  devolving  upon  her;  and  busy  as 
was  the  scene  around  her,  she  had  her  own  quiet  sitting-room,  flower^ 
garden,  and  terrace- walk,  uninterrupted  in  their  privacy  and  seclusion ; 
and  she  had  her  Bible  too,  even  more  in  requisition  than  ever,  for  oftener 
than  the  day  her  heart  was  so  full  of  gratitude,  that  she  could  do  no  other 
than  sit  down  beside  the  open  volume,  bend  over  its  pages,  and  read,  and 
pray,  and  even  weep  such  tears  as  fall  back  upon  the  heart  like  dew, 
creating  freshness,  beauty,  and  perpetual  verdure  there. 
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Ah  i  the  pilgrimage  of  life  is  not  unhappy,  if  we  only  would  not  think 
it  so— if  we  only  would  not  make  it  so ;  and  there  are  green  spots  upon 
the  bosom  of  this  despised  and  down-trodden  earth,  where  vast  multi- 
tudes are  walking  with  feet  so  restless  and  weary,  seeking  the  gold  they 
cannot  find,  and  ever  trampling  upon  the  flowers  and  verdure  unheeded 
in  their  search — there  are  green  spots  upon  which  a  wandering  angel 
might  pause  and  smile,  because  the  beauty  and  the  balm  diffused  around, 
bear  evidence  of  belonging  to  a  hoUer  and  a  happier  sphere. 

But  whence  comes  the  verdure  of  these  green  spots  in  the  pilgrimage 
of  life  ?  It  (iomes  not  out  of  beds  of  gold.  It  comes  not  out  of  those 
jarring  elements  of  strife  which  stir  the  bosom  of  societv,  and  lift,  if  not 
the  arm  of  man  against  his  brother,  yet  lift  his  heart  and  his  energies,  his 
bitter  and  malignant  tongue ;  and  heri^  that  should  be  soft,  and  musical, 
and  kind,  making  it  "  speak  daggers,*'  where  she  **  dare  not  use  them»" 
and  wound  where  she  would  be  lufraid  to  kill.  The  green  spots  of  human 
hfe  were  never  cultivated  by  such  means  as  these,  nor  found  by  any  who 
employed  them. 

No ;  the  beauty  and  the  verdure  with  which  even  this  world  mi^ht  be 
rife,  come  from  the  seeds  of  kindness,  of  brotherly  love,  of  chanty,  of 
faith.  They  come  up  unsought  in  the  path  of  the  lowly  Christian,  who 
loveth  much  ;  and  who,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  seeks  first  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  before  the  wealth,  the  luxury,  or  the  distinction  of  the  world. 
For  such  it  is  impossible  to  walk  the  most  obscure  and  unfrequented 
ways,  without  finding  verdure  and  flowers,  without  being  regided  by 
odors,  enchanted  with  beauty,  and  welcomed  to  repose.  They  may  ooi 
seek  these  verdant  spots,  nor  make  it  an  object  in  what  they  think  and 
do  to  find  either  enjoyment  or  rest ;  but  the  beauty  springs  up  of  itself^ 
the  happiness  is  a  portion  of  their  existence,  nature,  and  position ;  and 
the  rest  is  a  foretaste  of  that  eternal  felicity,  which  this  world  of  itadf, 
even  with  all  its  g^ld,  its  flattery,  and  its  distinction,  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  human  beings,  in  order  to  be  happy,  muai 
lead  a  Ufe  like  that  of  Margaret  Staunton  at  Hatherstone,  nor  bury  Uiem- 
selves  in  woods,  nor  yet  shrink  from  society,  without  part  or  lot  in  ita 
sources  of  enterprise  and  interest.  No,  the  green  spots  are  their  own 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  great  privilege 
of  the  true  Christian,  simply  as  a  happy  being— -ihe  true  Bible  Christian, 
not  the  mere  conventional  professor — the  Christian  whose  love  is  the 
test  of  discipleship,  who  thinketh  no  eirt7— who  sufereth  long,  and  m 
kind. 

It  scarcely  needed,  then,  the  external  beauty  and  embeltishment  of 
Hatherstone,  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  about  to  gather 
within  those  ancient  walls.  And  yet,  as  if  nature  partook  in  the  general 
rejoicing,  the  summer  of  that  year  was  unusually  lovely,  and  all  things 
within  the  old  Hall,  as  well  as  without,  were  looking  more  than  boMi* 
tiful. 

Order,  too,  now  reigned  throughout  the  grounds  and  gardens.  The 
plantations,  lately  overgrown,  were  thinned,  and  trimmed,  tne  walks  were 
freshly  gravelled,  hedges  of  box  and  yew  were  cUpped  into  the  antique 
fashion,  fountains  were  made  to  play,  gates  moved  almost  harmoniously 
upon  their  hinges,  ami  a  general  air  of  health  and  vigor  pervaded  tlie 
loenery  around,  with  a  sort  of  anivertal  welcome  in  the  aepeot  of  the  old  ' 
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Hal)  itself,  as  if  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  walk  in,  and  beeoae  a 
guest  thero  for  any  length  of  time. 

In  all  these  improvements  Arnold  Lee  took  an  active  and  indvatiiooi 
part,  and  he  entered  with  more  enjoyment  as  well  as  more  v^or  into 
what  had  to  be  planned  and  done,  because  it  was  not  for  himseu  akms 
that  he  was  using  his  endeavors  to  turn  the  many  capabilities  of  Hather- 
stone  to  the  best  account.  Li  all  the  improvements  effected,  he  had  his 
full  share  of  benefit  derived  from  the  happiness  of  preparing  happineH 
for  those  whom  he  loved  best  on  earth. 

But,  beyond  the  good  management  of  Arnold,  there  is  an  air  of  order 
and  neatness  thrown  over  every  thing  within  and  about  the  house,  cleariy 
indicating  the  method  of  a  practised  female  hand— -indicating,  too,  more 
acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  the  worid  than  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  mistress  of  Hatherstone  herself.  There  are  here  and  there,  also^ 
certain  symptoms  of  a  leaning  towards  the  tastes,  and  even  the  fashions 
of  the  day,  m  the  furniture  and  embellishments  of  the  Hall ;  so  much  so^ 
that  Margaret  may  be  at  times  detected  in  a  passing  sigh  over  the  old 
faded  curtains,  as  their  trailing  fringe  sweeps  past  her  in  their  outward 
course — that  course  on  which,  like  so  many  worn-out  things,  they  travel* 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  highly-tinted  novelties  which  often  maik 
some  prosperous  era  in  human  affairs.  AU  these  are  merely  symptoms  of 
Betsy  Burton  being  at  work  again. 

And  there  she  is,  with  needle  in  hand,  and  pins  and  scissors  by  her 
ttde  ;  there,  and  here,  and  everywhere,  the  active  and  industrious  agent 
in  all  that  has  to  be  effected  within  her  own  proper  sphere  of  operation ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  some  things  a  little  beyond.  But»  from 
some  strange  cause  or  other,  Betsy  Burton  has  grown  silent,  and  much 
that  is  now  effected  by  her  able  hands  is  done  without  words.  No  one 
can  say  it  is  dene  without  cheerfulness,  for  she  has  a  smile  and  a  nod 
whenever  her  attention  is  called  upon ;  but  that  wonderful  power  of  in- 
exhaustible eloquence  for  which  she  was  once  distinguished,  seems  to 
have  passed  away  from  her  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

The  fact  is,  Betsy  Burton  is  committed— obviously,  egregiously  com- 
mitted— for  she  has,  of  her  own  free  will,  done  the  very  act  against 
which  her  whole  previous  life  was  one  continued  protest.  Betsy  is  mar- 
ried ! — married  by  mistake ;  for  she  declares,  to  this  day,  that  she  had  no 
more  intentieo  of  bein^  married  until  she  found  herself  at  the  church-door, 
than  she  had  of  setting  out  in  a  ship  to  catch  whales.  And  she  would 
not  have  been  married  even  then,  but  for  pity  for  that  poor  helpless 
creature,  Thomas,  who  never  could  manage  his  own  affairs.  Indeed, 
such  a  house  as  he  kept  there  at  the  lodge,  until  she  set  about  putting 
things  to  rights  !  "  It  was  not  habitable  for  any  thing  human,  let  alone 
christian.     And  now —  T 

Betsy  was  right.  Of  all  the  improvements  effected  by  the  busy  hands 
at  Hatherstone,  none  were  so  great  as  those  which  had  taken  place  at 
the  lodge.  It  was  now  converted  into  not  only  a  comfortable,  but  a 
respectable  and  even  handsome  residence ;  the  better  portion  of  it  still 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ashley,  who  amused  himself,  as  formerly,  when  the 
winter  evenings  came,  by  heaping  wood  upon  a  spacious  fireplace; 
though  now  with  the  additional  luxury  of  a  weU-selected  Ubrary,  always 
plentifully  supplied  from  the  town  of  M 

These  books,  and  bis  frequent  walks  to  the  Hall,  with  his  never-failing 
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welcome  there,  served  both  to  amuse  and  sustain  a  mind  which  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  otherwise  than  dependent  upon  others,  and  in 
need  both  of  sympathy  and  support.  But  the  time  was  coming  when 
there  would  be  yet  warmer  welcomes,  more  cordial  recognitions,  and 
when  a  social  intercourse  would  be  established  in  which  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  privileged  and  honored  place. 

Kate  Staunton  was  again  in  England.  The  news  came  to  Hatherstooe 
sooner  than  was  expected,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  too  soon  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  her  arrival.  She  still  travelled  in  company  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Lee,  and  the  evening  was  fixed  on  which  she  was  to  reach  her  home. 

Her  home !  What  a  sound  was  that  to  one  who  had  been  so  long 
tossed  upon  the  world  without  even  the  expectation  of  ever  finding  a 
place  of  rest.  But  there  was  now  the  additional  happiness  of  being  able 
to  render  it  a  home  and  place  of  rest  for  others,  whom  she  regarded  as 
much  more  worthy  these  blessings  than  herself.  All  these  considera- 
tions swelled  upon  her  soul  with  such  a  tide  of  thankfulness  and  joy,  as  she 
pursued  her  well-remembered  way  to  the  old  Hall,  that  the  sounds  of 
welcome  and  rejoicing  which  rose  in  the  distance,  as  the  carriage  drew 
near  to  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  were  more  than  she  could  bear ;  and 
leaning  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  Mrs.  Lee,  who  was  still  her  com- 
panion, she  lost  in  the  cloud  of  her  thickly  falling  tears,  the  spectacle 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  servants  and  the  peasantry  to  announce 
their  happiness  on  her  return. 

This  exhibition  was  a  party  on  the  lawn,  with  dancing  and  music  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  Ui^^te  ;  a  plan  suggested  by  an  old  shepherd  of  the 
Hatherstone  establishment,  reputed  to  be  the  best  performer  on  the  violin 
in  all  that  neighborhood ;  and  as  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  the  welcome  what  were  its  outward  man- 
ifestations, provided  they  exceeded  not  the  limits  of  that  order  and  pro- 
priety for  which  Hatherstone  had  long  been  celebrated,  the  old  shepherd 
was  ullowed  to  take  his  course  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  to  con- 
duct the  festivities  of  the  evening,  as  he  stated  that  his  own  father  had 
conducted  them  on  the  bringing  home  of  Mr.  Staunton's  first  bride. 

But  does  the  gentle  reader  ask  whether  Kate  Staunton  is  to  reside  at 
Hatherstone  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  ? 
Have  we  then  failed  to  convey  with  suffi' imt  clearness  the  idea  that  she 
had  already  found  one  in  whose  companionship  life  was  more  blessed  to 
her  than  when  alone  ? 

Henry  Egerton  has  not  yet  fulfilled  his  purpose  ;  he  is  not  y^t  entitled 
to  claim  his  reward ;  but  he  is  pursuing  his  course  with  unflinching  in- 
dustry and  manly  vigor,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  nobility  of  Kate 
Staunton's  heart,  to  suppose  that  because  he  is  poorer  in  money  than 
herself,  he  may  not  be  her  equal  in  those  qualifications  which  she,  above 
most  women,  has  leiimed  to  value  at  their  real  worth. 

If  beyond  this  the  fair  reader  should  feel  any  r»»gret  that  Arnold  Lee 
18  not  disposed  of  according  to  the  accustomed  style  of  matrimonial  con- 
clusions, let  her  ask  herself  whether  a  character  so  vain  as  that  which 
formed  the  object  of  his  first  love  was  likely  ever  to  become  capable  of 
rendering  him  as  happy  as  we  fancy  he  deserves  to  be  in  the  married 
state  ?  if  not,  let  the  thought  of  his  solitar}'  lot  be  a  gentle  warning  to 
berself,  whenever  she  foels  disposed  to  give  that  preference  to  a  merely 
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fttliionable  exterior,  which  she  denies  to  the  more  sterling  merits  of  maa* 
liness  of  character,  integrity  oi  purpose,  and  nobility  of  heart. 

Let  her  think  of  these  things,  and  beware  !  There  may  be  oiher  Ar» 
noid  Lees  in  the  world,  nay,  even  by  her  side ;  and  there  may  be  other 
Frederic  Ashleys  too. 
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